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PARAKEET OF THE UNITED STATES. 


[SEE ENGRAVING. | 


Of one hundred and sixty-eight kinds of parrots, 
enumerated as inhabiting the various regions of the 
globe, the Carolina parrot is the only species found 
native within the territory of the United States. 
This bird inhabits the interior of Louisiana, and 
the shores of the Mississippi and Ohio, and their 
tributary waters, even beyond the Illinois river, to 
the neighborhood of Lake Michigan in latitude 
42° north; and, contrary to the generally received 


opinion, is chiefly resident in all these places, East-. 
ward of the Apalachian, it is seldom seen farther | 


north than the state of Maryland, though strag- 
gling parties have been occasionally observed among 
the valleys of the Juniata, and according to some, 
even twenty-five miles to the north-west of Alba- 
ny, in the state of New York. ** At Big-bone 
Lick,’’ says Wilson, ‘* thirty miles from the mouth 
of Kentucky river, I saw them in great numbers. 
They came screaming through the woods in the 
morning, about an hour after sunrise, to drink the 
salt water, of which they, as well as the pigeons, 
are remarkably fond. When they alighted on the 
ground, it appeared at a distance as if covered with 


a carpet of the richest green, orange and yellow: | 


they afterwards settled in one body ona neighboring | 


tree, which stood detached from any other, covering 


almost every ‘twig of it; and the sun, shining strong- | 
ly on their gay and glossy plumage, produced a ve- 
ry beautiful and splendid appearance. Were I had | 


an opportunity of observing some very particular | 


traits of their character. Having shot down a 
number, some of which were only wounded, the 
whole flock swept repeatedly around their prostrate 
companions, and again settled on a low tree, with- 
in twenty vards of the spot where I stood. At 
each successive discharge, though showers of them 


fell, yet the affection of the survivors seemed rath- 
er to increase; for, after a few circuits round the 
place, they again alighted near me, looking down 
on their slaughtered companions with such mani- 
fest symptoms of sympathy and concern, as entire- 
ly disarmed me.’’ We are tempted to give a fur- 
ther extract, though somewhat long, from Wilson’s 
account, not so much for the sake of exhibiting the 
habits of the bird, but because it shows something 
of the manner in which this enthusigstic naturalist 
prosecuted his inquiries. 

** Anxious to try the effects of education upon 
one of those which I procured at Big-bone Lick, 
and which was but slightly wounded inthe wing, 
I fixed up a place for it in the stern of my boat, 
and presented it with some cockle-burs, whica it 
freely fed on in less than an hour after being on 
board. The intermediate time between eating and 
sleeping was occupied in gnawing the sticks that 
formed its place of confinement, in order to make 
a practicable breach, which it repeatedly éffected. 
When [ abandoned the river, and traveled by land, 
{ wiapped it up closely ina silk handkerchief, ty- 
ing it tightly round, and carried it in my pocket. 
When I stopped for refreshment I unbound my 
prisoner, and gave it its allowance, which it gene- 
tally despatched with great dexterity, unhusking 
the seeds from the bur ina twinkling; in doing 
which it always employed its left foot to hold the 
bur, as did several others that I kept for some 


/time. I began to think that this might be peculiar 


to the whole tribe, and that they all were, if I 
may use the expression, le{t-fuoted; but by shoot- 
ing a number afterwards while engaged in eating 
mulberries, I found sometimes the left, sometimes 
the right feet stained with the fruit, the ofher al 
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ways clean; from which, and the constant practice | 


of those I kept, it appears, that like the human 
species in the use of their hands, they do not pre- 
fer one or the other indiscriminately, but are either 
left orright-footed. But to return to my prisoner: 
in recommitting it to ‘* durance vile’’ we generally 
had a quarrel, during which it frequently paid me 
in kind for the wound I had inflicted, and for depri- 
ving it of its liberty, by cutting and almost disa- 
bling several of my fingers with its sharp and pow- 
erful bill. The path through the wilderness be- 
tween Nashville and Natchez is in some places bad 
beyond description. There are dangerous creeks to 
swim, miles of morass to struggle through, rendered 
almost as gloomy as night by a prodigious growth 


of timber, and an underwood of canes and other . 
evergreens; while the descent into these sluggish . 


streams is often ten or fifteen feet perpendicular, 
into a bed of deepclay. In some of the worst of 
these places, where I had, as it were, to fight my 
way through, the parakeet frequently escaped from 
my pocket, obliging me to dismount and pursue it, 
through the worst of the morass, before I cou!d re- 
gain it. 
tempted to abandon it; but I persisted in bringing 


it along. When at night I encamped in the woods, | 
I placed it on the baggage beside me, where it usu- 


ally sat, with great composure, dozing and gazing 
into the fire till morning. In this manner I carried 
it upwards of a thousand miles in my pocket, where 


it was exposed all day to the jolting of the horse, 
but regularly liberated at meal times and in the - 


evening, at which it always expressed great satis- 
faction. 
Choctaw nations, the Indians, wherever I stopped 
to feed, collected around me—men, women and 
children, laughing and seeming wonderfully amused 
with the novelty of my companion. The Chick- 


saws called it in their language Kelinky; but | 


when they heard me call it Poll, they soon repeat- 


ed the name; and wherever I chanced to stop | 


among these people, we soon became familiar with 
each other through the medium of Poll. On arri- 
ving at Mr. Dunbar’s, below Natchez, I procured a 
cage, and placed it under the piazza; where, by 
its call, it soon attracted the passing flocks, such 
is the attachment they have for each other. Nu- 
merous parties frequently alighted on the trees im- 
mediately above, keeping up a constant conversa- 
tion with the prisoner. One of these I wounded 
sligtly in the wing, and the pleasure Poll expressed 
on meeting with this new companion was really 
amusing. She crept close up to it as it hung on 
the side of the cage, chattering to it in a low tone 
of voice, as if sympathizing in its misfortune, 
scratching about its head and neck with her bill; 


On these occasions I was several times 


In passing through the Chicksaw and > 





and both, at night, nestled as close as possible to 
each other, sometimes Poll’s head being thrust 
among the plumage of the other. On the death of 
this companion, she appeared restless and inconso- 
lable for several days. On reaching New Orleans, 
I placed a lookingg!ass besice the place where she 
usually sat, and the instant she perceived her im- 
age, all her former fondness seemed to return, so 
that she could scarcely absent herself from it a mo- 
ment. It was evident that she was completely de 
_ ceived. Always, when evening drew on, and often 
_ during the day, she laid her head close to that of 
the image in the glass, and began to doze with 
‘ great composure and satisfaction. In this short 
space she had learnt to know her name, to answer 
and come when called on, to climb up my clothes, 
to sit on my shoulder, and to eat from my mouth, 
I took her with me to sea, determined to persevere 
in her education; but, destined to another fate, 
poor Poll, having one morning about daybreak, 
wrought her way through the cage while I was 
asleep, instantly flew overboard, and perished in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 








TO 
{ did not dream that change of place, 
And other faces e’er so fair, 


Could turn thy heart away from me, 
And in thy best affections share. . 


But I have learned the painful truth, 
That Love is a bewitching foe, 

Which charms the eye, and wins the heart 
The innocent to overthrow. 


Go to the heart thou lovest best, 
The bird, ensnared, may yet be free 
And, far beyond thy cruel grasp, 
Again enjoy his liberty. 


Yes, where no fowler e’er can come, 
In God’s own light he yet may soar, 
And, losing sight of earth and thee, 
At last may reach a heavenly shore 3 


BYRON. 


' Byron was nota Christian. And this explaius 
_ the sad misdirection of his talents. He might have 
been an angel. Not an element of intellectual 
; strength or physical grace was wanting. The spirit- 
‘ual harmonies would have dwelt with him but thei: 
, presiding genius was gone. Ile had a heart; a no- 
; ble, susceptible, generous heart, but it was unsancti- 
; fied. Hedid not despise religion, yet he did not 
| practice it. His impassioned nature could not be idle 
or unappropriated; and as he did not give it to God, 
he must hand it over to the devil. He used revela- 
tion but he would not obey it. His quick sighted 
_ mind perceived the beauty, the richness and sublimi- 
, ty of Hebrew poetry, but he could not catch its fires 
~ The coy and furtive grace which lurked within, lived 
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and bre ' 
saw its bewitching smile but could not reflect it. He : 


sprang up with fright and amazement at the light- 
7 D . . 
ning of his eye; muttered in response to its thunders; | 
fo} . . 
wooed its compassion; stretched out his arms to em- 
brace it, sighed, smiled, threatened and turned away | 
in despair. ‘*My Soul is dark” seems to have 
been almost designed to impersonate himself, 
‘¢ My soul is dark—Oh! quickly string 
The harp I yet can brook to hear; 
And let thy gentle fingers fling 
Its melting murmurs o’er mine ear. 
If in this heart a hope be dear, 
That sound shall charm it forth again. 


If in these eyes there lurk a tear, 
Twill flow, and cease to burn my brain. 


3ut bid the strain be wild and deep, 
Nor let thy notes of joy be first ; 
I tell thee minstrel, I must weep, 
Or else this heavy heart must burst ; 
For it hath been by sorrow nursed, 
And ached in sleepless silence long; 
And now ’tis deemed to know the worst, 
And break at once, or yield to song.”’ 


IIe had every element of a poet, but one. To} 
every note in the harmony of nature but one (and } 
that was the key note) his soul had a true response. ' 
Beauty charmed him, grandeur awed him, and sub- | 
limity terrified him. The elegant arts received no | 
purer devotion from mortal heart. At their earthly : 
shrine he knelt with enthusiastic delight. His judg- | 
ments were exquisite and seemingly intuitive. The 
chaste, the true, the grand in architecture; painting, 
sculpture, music and poetry, he discriminated with | 
classic taste and philosophic accuracy. He was; 
charmed with the remains of ancient splendor, } 
strown over classic ground. With refined and ele- } 
gant pleasure he studied the deep seated beauty of | 
Grecian and Italian art; transferring to his own glow- 
ing page the brightness of an eye that lived only in 
the magnificence of its ruins. | 

** We gaze and turn away, we know not where, 

Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fulness ; there--forever there-- 
Chained to the chariot of triumphal art, 

We stand as captives, 2ad would not depart.” 

Never was a soul moje thoroughly alive to every | 
true characteristic of human nature. He knew man | 
as he was, knew his strength, and knew his weak- | 
ness; and delighted in trampling upon the one, and : 
making sport with the other. There was not a law } 
of mind that he could not reach, not a passion that | 
he could not rouse or allay at pleasure. With touch, ; 
delicate as the finger of Cupid, he could play upon 
the tenderest sympathies of humanity, or with a whip | 
of Scorpions lash the angry elements into perfect fa- 
ry. He was familiar with the secret springs of social | 
life; a natural statesman, his free poetic soul spurn- | 
ed the fetters of aristocratic power, and paid its en- ‘ 
thusiastic devotions to the spirit of liberty and its no- ' 


vathed in every line, eluded his grasp. He : blest tribute to its proudest son. Thus in his Ode to 
Napoleon: 


‘“ Where may the wearied eye repose 
When gaz:ng on the great ; 
Where neither guilty glory glows, 
Nor despicable state ? 
Yes—one—tiie first—the Iast—the best 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Whom envy dared not hate, 
Bequeathed the name of Washincton. 


rr 


l'o make man blush there was but one !” 


But he was a hermit in the midst of men. Tle did 
not love his race. How could he? The circle of 
his sympathies was far above or far below them. He 
hated their vices chiefly because he could not mono- 
polize them; and be suspected their virtues for he 
had often triumphed over them. Upon the world he 
therefore waged a ruthless war. In his ‘* Childe 
Harold °’ he makes a virtue of his very enmity, and 
sings, with malignant triumph, the glory of his 
shame. 


‘* T stood 
Among them, but not of them, in a shroud [could, 
Of thoughts which were not their thoughts, and still 
Had I not FILep my mind, which thus itself snbdued. 
I have not loved the world, nor the world me, 
But let us part fair foes: ”’ 


Had his soul been warmed with the generous love, 
and melted with the tender sympathies of religion, 
how different would have been his parting salutation. 

With sorrow for the wretched, pity for the bad, 


‘anda holy delight in all the good, he might have 
; pronounced his last farewell. 


Had piety lived in his 
soul, it would have breathed in his thoughts, glowed 
in his words, and kindled with seraphic fire the 
splendid page, now cheerless, cold and dead. But 
what could be the product of deep-seated, uncontrel- 
led depravity ? depravity enthroned amid the glories 
of mind, by all the power of hereditary greatness? 
The stream cannot be purer than the fountain. It is 


' therefore no cause for surprise, that the vice of his 
. heart contaminated his productions. 
' pure character will be found the reason why virtue 
_ turns away in disgust from his brilliant descriptions, 
‘ and refined taste revolts from the control of the man, 


In his own im- 


who was the most accomplished scholar and critic of 
his age. He who could smile at the wreck of virtue 
and revel amid the hearts that his own base treachery 
had crushed, was illy prepared to become the 
instructor of the young, the delicate, and the fair; 
or create a standard of excellence in literary taste. 


“ All creeds; all Seasons, Time, Eternity ; 
All that was hated, and all that was dear ; 
All that was hoped, all that was feared by man, 
He tossed about, as tempest-withered leaves. 
Then smiling looked upon the wreck he made. 
With terror now he froze the cowering blood, 
And now dissolved the heart in tenderness ; 
Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself. 
But back into his soul retired alone, 
Dark, sullen, proud; gazing contemptuously 
On hearts and passions prostrate at his feet!” 
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soulcaneverbe. "Tis true thou art alive! 


in the quickened consciousness of a spirit in Eterni- 
ty! 
happiness, the love which give to mind its true, its 
Thy very life is 
Proudly 


breathing, acting immortality. 


death—blazing, burning, endless death ! 


didst thou peer above the greatest of the great on 


earth— 


‘* But who would soar the solar height, 
To sit in such a starless night.” 


VERITAS. 


ADORATION AND PRAYER. 


Great God! eternal heaven's Almighty King, 
Permit me, Thou,a humble soul, to sing 
Thy holy name. May I proclaim abroad 
The mighty wofks*0f an eternal God ? 


The Heavens themselves, thy glories loud proctaim, 
And shout eternal honors to Thy name. 
Argels and saints and spirits all adore, 
And shall a sinful mortal aim at more 7 


Thy unmatched power did build the arched skies, 
And made the sun and moon and stars to rise, 
Arranged in order; they obey their Lord, 

And move obedient to his awful word. 


The sun, tho’ fixed as firm as is thy throne, 
Shines like thyself in Glory and alone ; 
Dispensing Life and Light; while this our arth 
Receives its bounty, and it smiles in birth, 


The moon and stars move on at thy command, 
\s when first formed from thy creating hand ; 
Each in its path, nor vary as they go 

In time or speed, not swift, and vet not slow. 


And blazing comets rapid onward fly 

In infinite space of the etherial sky : 

These shining orbs thro’ space and worlds abroad, 
Proclaim Thy power; acknowledge Thee their God. 


Shall mortal man, a being but of Time, 

Presume the heayens’ high throne alone to clipib ? 
Or scale the walls, and try to enter there ? 

(Man can do so, by righteousness and prayer.) 


Oh, God of Life, of Light, and God of Love ; 
Look down in mercy from thy throne above, 
Look down on man, on me, on all my race, 
And give us holiness, and love and grace. 


Thou didst create, Thou canst alone destroy: 
To Thee Ill raise my voice, to Thee I'll cry, 
To Thee direct my prayer; Almighty One ! 
And thro’ the merits of thine only Son, 
Whose matchless arm alone can sinners spare, 
Oh, God of Mercy! hear my humble Prayer! 


Our Father who artin Heaven above ; 

Father of Light, of Life, and God of Love ; 
Who art Supreme in everlasting Light ; 
Artthou not Jlim enrobed in matchless might ? 
In glory crowned? The Great Eternal King ? 
Hleaven is thy dwelling, where Archangels sing 
Hallowed be thy Name ; Creation’s Lord! 

Be Thou exalted, and be Thou adored. 


Thy Name eterniul—Thou the- last, the first ; 
Name great “ 1 AM,” most merciful and just. 


Thy Kingdom come and stretch from shore to shore; 
Kingdom-s and Empires worship and adore 
(‘ome Thou, Jehovah! Thou most Holy Onc!, 


Soul of the mighty! Thou art dead !—Dead as | 


Allve | 


But thou hast not the faith, the holiness, the | 


/ ated society. 


; forsake us, she is still by our side. 
| reproves more in sorrow than in anger; nor can 
. she tear us from her bosom, nor forget we are he: 
child 


Thy everlasting Will ; let it be done. 

Will-’t Thou extend—make known thy will afar ? 
Be Thou our God, and listen to our prayer. 

Done here on Earth, and done by Thee alone. 

On Earth the work, the wond’rous work was done 
Earth is Thy footstoo!, Heaven Thy right’ous throne 


As Thou art high above all Gods—before— 
itis man’s right to worship and adore. 

Js God our God, the great eternal One 

In whom we place our hopes? in Him alone? 
Heaven be Thy dwelling, and there Thy throne. 
Give us our food, supply us day by day ; 

Us, of that Heavenly Bread we humbly pray ; 
This be otir Joy—Be Thou oiir constant friend, 
Day when begun, shall never have an end ; 
Our souls enlarge, increase and give us grace : 
Daily incline our hearts to seek Thy face. 
Bread, tho’ we ask—yet other blessings give, 
And make us thankful, bounties we receive 


Forgive our sins, and make us wholly thine: 
Us, rebels vile, and wallowing in sin, 

Our faults and trespasses, Oh, thou! forgive ; 
Debts, which we cannot pay or Thou receive. 


As we our neighbor's errors over-look, 

We beg thee, from Thy mem’ry-book ; 
Forgive our enemies, Thou God of Love 
Our foes make friends, their enmity remove. 
Debtors to Thee, Oh Lord, for all we have : 
And sanctify our guilty souls, and save ; 
J.cad us from tempting sin, and raise 

Us from depttis of woe—and gtiide our ways 


Not wealth or riches—lead us not, Oh, Lord! 
Info temptation. but to love Thy word. 
Temptations still surround on ev'ry side; 

But Thou, our shield and buckler, be our guide 


Deliver us from sin, Almighty God ; 

1’s, sinners who deserve Thy chast’ning rod ; 
From Pride, Oh, strip us, humbled in the dust 
Evil are we, but Thou art only just, 

For Thou art Ged ; eternal and alone : 

Thine Empire firm, eternal is thy throne. 


Is God our God 7 his Laws our chief delight ? 
The Father and the Son, the God of Might. 


WNingdom-s shall bow the knee, and own their God - 
And knowledge shall abound and spread abroad, 
The great Jehovah's name, (an awful word ;) 
Power-ful and dreadful, yet may be adored, 

And saints and angels bow before their King ; 

The heavenly arches sound while seraphs sing—- 
Glory to God, and Christ the friend of nian, 
Forever, and forever shout--AWEN! ! 


Thetford, Vt. 7. 


Morner AND Cuitpv.—The tie which binds 


mother and child is of sueh pure and immaculate 


strength, as never to be violated, except by those 
whose feelings are withered by the refining of viti- 
lloly, simple, and beautiful in its 
construction is the emblem of all we can imagine 
of fidelity and truth—is the blessed tie whose val- 
ue we feel in the cradle, and whose loss we-lament 


‘on the verge of the very grave where our mother 
, moulders in dust and ashes. 


In all our trials, amid 
Let the world 
If we sin, she 


all our afflictions, she is our friend. 
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GOING A NUTTING. 


> BY ANNIE ARTHUR. 


‘Here they are!’ exclaimed Em, as she looked 
from the open window, shaded by the honeysackle 
vines—apropos, the honeysuckles look beautifully at ' 
this season. The clusters of scarlet berries contrast 
with the green shining leaves; during the summer, 
the blossoms attracted numerous humming birds—the } 
reed birds, with smooth plumage and red-tipped | 
wings, are now frequent visitors. A loving pair: 
alighted a few days ago on the window sill, the fe- 
male waited until her mate procured a ripe, deli-; 
cious looking berry, which he dropped in her mouth, 
all the while twittering and bobbing his head, as_ if 
he thought he had done a very clever thing. 


‘Come girls!—are you ready?’ called Marion } 
dD in her clear, musical voice. * We will nevy- 
er get Barney started again, if he once stops.’ 





Barney, dear reader, is an ugly, shaggy Canadian | 
pony, with a gait like a cow, and well known in the 
village as one of ‘ the oldest iahabitants.’ He car- 
ried the baskets, pannier-like,on his back—for Mari- 
on maintained that we could not carry the chestnuts | 
which we would gather. Marion is the ruling spir- 
itof all our excursions and gatherings. Her fall, 
round form, red lips and bright eyes, indicate high | 
health and auimal spirits; she carries all before her, } 
with her untiring energy; even Lizzie Grey had } 
yielded to her solicitations to join the nutting party. 
Lizzie is a thougtful, imaginative girl, with large | 
dreamy eyes, that half express the poetry of her 
mind, | 

We stopped for Kate Evans, a favorite companion, 
without whom our party would have been incomplete. 
Jim, acolored boy, accompanied us to gather the 
nuts and take care of the pony. 

A thought struck Marion and Kate that they would 
ride. Jim took the baskets—and a large shawl was 
unfolded and spread over Barney, the gay fringe and | 
bright flowers of his accoutrement looked ‘ quite ori- 
ental,’ as Lizzie laughingly remarked. Marion 
mounted, and Kate insisted upon riding behind, but 
Barney would not move a step; we beat him and } 
pushed him, butallof no avail. Jim gathered some 
hay and walked before, when Barney started—but 
Kate slipped off and rolled in the dust. Marion re- 
tained her seat, although we advised her for safety, 
to ride Mexican fashion. We followed a path along 
the bank of the river for some distance. The air 
had the softness and warmth peculiar to autumn, the 
sunbeams danced on the ripp!ing waters and bright- 
ened into * purple and gold ’ the leaves of the forest. | 


? 


~~ 


) 


PPP 


——~ 


Hemlock and kalmia grew among the rocks, their ; 
dark fo'iage relieved by the brilliant sumach and ma- 


» 
ple. Squirrels scampered from bough to bough, bu- 
sied in collecting their winter stores. Various birds, 


. fall-crickets and katydids, made up a concert of nat- 


ural music, that Mr. Minim would have been enchan- 
ted with, had he have heard it. Lizzie repeated Bry- 
ant’s beautiful lines— 


“The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the 
year,” 


and Marion sang— 

“The days when we went gipseying.” 
She looked not unlike a gipsey herself. "he dark 
tresses of her hair had fallen around her face and 


} neck, from beneath her straw hat, trimmed coquet 


ishly with Scotchribbon. The air had givena fresh 


ness and glow to her somewhat brown complexion ; 


| and she sat so easily and gracefuly on Barney, unsad 


; dled as he was. 


Jim, who acted as pioneer, informed us when we 
had arrived at the grove. The pony was secured to 
a tree, and we turned in a path which led through the 


woods. The quantity of burs under the trees show 


ed that we were not the first nutters; there was, 


however, an abandance remaining, When the bas 
kets were filled, Marion's quick eyes discovered 
some wild grape vines at she summit of the hill. 


‘She proposed that we should go and see if there 


were any grapes. Lizzie was fatigued, and said she 
would await our return under the chestnut trees. 
The vines were large, the growth of years, and had 
twined around an immense oak, and hung in festoons 
from its branches. Jim ascended the tree to ascer- 
tain the quality of the grapes, and we soon heard 
his exclamations of delight at their abundance and 
sweetness—but he had nothing to gather them in 
and when thrown down they were covered by the 
fallen leaves. Kate Evans, who is equal to any 
emergency, made her apron intoa sack, and gave it 
to Jim with along pole. The agitation of the branch. 
es above, showered the ripe berries over her head, 
while Marion called out to her ‘ a little more grape,’ 
Kate. A scream from Em, my dark-eyed sister, 
startled us, and we gathered around her in haste and 
alarm. One would have thought from her attitude 
that she was dancing a Polka, had it not been for the 
horror depicted on her face. 

‘ What is the matter, Em?’ we all inquired. 

‘Oh, murder ! gracious! take it off !—a caterpil 
lar ! a caterpillar !” 

The girls shouted with laughter, while I procured 
a stick and removed from her dress the object of her 
terror. 

Fearful that Lizzie would be alarmed at our long 
absence, I returned to await with her the return of 
the grape gatherers. 

Lizzie Grey has been delicate from childhood ; from 
being necezaari'y confined a great deal within doors, 
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she has acquired a taste for reading and study. Her , away from Frank's earnest eyes. She was provok- 
knowledge of Botany is equal to many a learned : ed that he, above all others, should witness her fall. 
professor’s. In answer to my inquiry if she had | Frank declared that the paths of life were too slip- 
been lonely, she replied in sweet low tones—* Lone- ; pery for herto travel alone, and added something 
ly ! Oh, no! Observe this little forget-me-not. I { more that was not designed for other ears. 

was searching for moss and fern, and found it bya; The village gossips surmise that there will be an- 
decayed log, half concealed with withered leaves. I ! other wedding this winter. I know not, reader 
have a particular regard for this flower, many pleas- ; dear, but if there is, I will promise to tell you. 

ant associations are connected with it. A friend in } 





Europe recently sent me some withered ones, that | 
were gathered on the banks of the Rhine. A copy | 
of Muchler’s lines to the forget-me-not accompanied } 
them. Have you ever seen them ? ’— 


THE BASTILE. 


Many are the evils, many the terrors, which be- 
} set man’s pathway through the world, but his 
} sternest and most constant foe is his brother man. 
It is he who makes the journey rough and flinty, 
and thickly sows his path with thorns; who cruelly 
assails him in every lane of life, and sometimes 
extends hia malice beyond the grave, and blasts all 
that survives the dead—an honorable name. The 
world, since God willed it into being, bas ever been 
} the grand theatre of the dismal tragedy of man’s 
enmity to man. 

But it was for modern France to become the 
scene of a series of more appalling horrors than 
had before disgraced the human name. Yet are we 


* Silent o’er the fountain gleaming, ; 

In the silvery moonlight hour, ' 

Bright and beauteous in its seeming, 

Waves a friendly fragile flower.” 

I wished that Walter W———, ‘tho friend’ she 
spoke of, could have heard her repeating the exquis- } 
ite words. She is one of those ‘fragile flowers’ 
that seem as much out of place in this world as the | 
delicate forget-me-not is in the frosts of autumn. 
Her loveliness of mind and person has endeared her 
tousall. The love of one noble, manly heart is 
centered on her, and when Walter completes his med- 


ical studies in Europe, he will return to claim our } . 
; Pes ; well aware that the French Revolution has many 
village flower. j , 
} phases; and lost in horror and amazement, we may 


Our merry companions soon returned, carrying ;.. : oa : 
y P » ©ONTY!PS + fail to recognize the fundamental principles of right 
bunches of rich, purple grapes, and admonished us } - 
Let us not forget 


, ‘ : } and liberty therein involved. 
that it was time to retarn home. Jim was sent on ; 
, } that these were brother men, goaded to madness 
with Barney and the baskets, and we followed at our » by thevneenndiased:. Qieeuthias ot ene 
leisure. It was now late in the afternoon; the hills } od P raeaeeee gt theca 


were wreathed in blue mist, and the air had a death- by nature highly impulsive and passionate, intoxi- 
Pers : ~. } eated b ilderi Q . 
like stillness. Thore ia a spell in tho silence of twi- | cated by the bewildering draught of strange and 


light that the most thoughtless feel; even Kate and | papenceny ees pe _— ped 
Marion were subdued to quiet, and absorbed in re- | See Sas Sy SONNE AE Tignes of 


ae men. Let us not forget among the rest that for- 
7c 1 . . 

: ; ; ; midable system of royal tyranny, whi i i 
The report of a gun suddenly startied us; it rever- y Aarts ¥, which seized its 


berated among the hilla as if it had been a battery. | cain i eae eae ‘an ~ bas law but 
The place was so lonely and unfrequented that we | cna: imin the silent gloom of the 


} Bastile. 
were much alarmed. ‘ 


‘HAR WO, OP | S84F SOME ORG, | 2. she uhurbe of Pail obit 
and without a thought, we started. suburbs of Paris, sixty years ago, stood the 


' famous Bastile. 


As we ran, Kate could not resist turning, like 
Lot's wife, to see the danger behind. Her curiosity 


the woods. 
some loose slate, that gave away beneath her light 
footstep, and unable to recover her balance, she slid 
half way down the precipitous bank. Frank hasten- 
ed to her assistance, and catching by a bunchof iron 


her red lips, but there was no alternative, she was 
obliged to accept his assistance to regain the bank. 


Kate said the spot should be called the ‘ Lover’s 


Leap.’ Marion Jooked annoyed, and turned her face 


¢ 
? 
i 


{ 
did not cost her so dear, she discovered her brother 


Frank, with dog and gun, returning from a ramble in > perpetual damps. 


At that moment Marion stepped upon ; wards a filthy ditch, was the captive’s only com- 


It consisted of 8 gloomy towers, 
100 feet high, connected by walls of prodigous 
thickness. Lowest of all were the dungeons, 
arched, paved, lined with stones, and dripping with 
A narrow window opening to- 


, munication with the outward world. A plank was 
his couch—the vilest insects his sole companions. 


; Above these loathsome vaults were 4 stories, each 


| consisting of one room, less wretched than the 
wood, swung light!y over the bank. Marion pouted } 


dungeons just described, and reserved for those of 
_ the nobility whose misfortune it was to incur the 
royal displeasure. The care of the Bastile was 
committed to an irresponsible man, who received a 


| fixed salary for the double purpose of defraying his 
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own expenses and providing for the prisoners, Of courtier ; there was the unflinching patriot, whose 
course the first was duly attended to, and the last | thunder-tone of remonstrance had made the guilty 
cruelly neglected. The forlorn captive was not | throne to shake; there was the reformer, whose 
only hurled by the hand of arbitrary power, from eloquence divine had assailed the tottering bul- 
the bosom of society, into these sombre vaults, waks of Romanism; there was the profound stu- 
but filched out of his scanty subsistence by a greedy | dent whose novel deductions threatened ancient 
and pitiless jailor. The occasional rehearsal of | and false systems of science or philosophy. In 
some Romish mummeries was the only occurrence | fine, he whose bosom glowed with heaven-sent 
which broke the sad monotony of his life. ‘The ‘ truth, he whose heroic heart would not be appalled 
Bastile was the right arm of executiye tyranny. } by terror, was fit subject for Executive vengeance, 
Those darksome cells were not appropriated to / and a home in his majesty’s castlo of the Bastile. 
criminals who had incurred the sentence of Jus-} Truth is mighty. There is a limit to arbitrary 
tice. This was a miniature Tartarus, into whose | power. ‘The storm came, the elements were con- 
pitchy darkness the Christian kings of a civilized { vulsed, and when the mad tempest was over, and 
nation were wont to hurl indiscriminately the in- } the thunders had hushed their voices, and the sky 
nocent and the guilty, whomsoever of any age, } of France was clear and calm again, the miserable 
condition or character, had chanced to excite the King and his caatle of the Bastile had perished 
antipathy of the sovereign or his sycophants. : forever. G, W. M 
Bradford, Vt. 


Patt 


This system of indiscriminate proscription was a 
royal perquisite, handed down from king to king, 
sanctioned by immemorial usage, and supported by ; ‘ . . — 
the formidable strength of a tyranny hitherto in | THE DEAD SEA. 
resistible. The concise and terrible instrument by | It affords us much pride and pleasure to learn 
which Frenchmen were consigned to life-long im- ‘that the Government of the United States has un- 
prisonment, was the Lelire de cachet. The king } dertaken the exploration of the Dead Sea of Pal- 


never failed to have in store a goodly quantity of ; estine. It appears to be actually the case that a 
these obliging billets,that the extensive demand ‘ Government vessel has sailed from New York with 
might meet a corresponding supply. The provin- this object in view. The subject will no doubt cre- 
cial governors, the inferior functionaries, the frivo- { ate some surprise, and the question will be invol- 
lous courtier, the titled harlot, in fine the whole ; untarily asked—** How comes it that it is conceiv- 
train of greedy parasites who eat the crumbs of ; ed by our Government to be within their competen- 
the royal table, were munificently supplied with } cy to fit out at the public expense an expedition of 
these instruments of malice, and woe to the man ; this sort, to survey and report upona lake fou: 
who might chance to incur their hatred or jeal-{ thousand miles off in the bosom of Asia, and yet 
ousy. Nor did the royal bounty find limits among { unconstitutional to expend the public money in a 
these. They in turn lavished the fearful Lettres ; similar service upon our own lakes, intimately con 
upon their friends, and enabled them to slake their ; nected as they are with all the business interests of 
malignity in the virtual annihilation of its object. | the country? ”’ But, notwithstanding this, we re- 
The following laconic note is a specimen of the | joice that the Government of the New World should 
Lettre de cachet. | be the first to explore a region so intimately con 
‘‘My Covus1n---Being by no means pleased with your nected with the common faith of Chebseaaee 
conduct, I send you this letter, to apprise you that it is | and we sincerely hope the result of this expedition 
my intention that as soon as you receive this, you pro- { wil} richly repay the hazard and expense it will in 
ceed to my eastle of the Bastile, there to remain till : a call : 
you have further orders. And I pray God to have you in | €¥t, in the accessions it will afford to science and 
his holy keeping. [Signed ] LOUIS.”  ; history; while it will gratify natural and intelligent 


These notes were put into the hands of the po- ‘ curiosity in its probable confirmation of the records 
ef the Bible. 


lice oflicers, and the devoted victim seized with all 

possible secrecy and despatch, so that years some- / The U. S. store ship Supply, being bound to the 
times elapsed ere his friends could learn his situa- | Mediterranean with stores, is to be employed un- 
tion. The number thus apprehended during the | der Lieut. Lynch, as her commander, with Lieut 
reign of Louis XiV was 150,000, and during the ‘ Dale, who will be more specially charged with the 
milder reign of Louis XVI, 14,000! Various and ' scientific reconnoisances. 

unjust were the occasions of this hopeless incar- | To effect the exploration of the Dead Sea they 
ceration. ‘ will, it is presumed, land at Acre, and thence di- 





} 
; 
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ym ; 5 . . ” 2 leas ‘ 
There was the unfortunate wit, whose burning | rect their operations across the ancient plains of 
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mg the intermediate route, in order to determine / = But it is less to verify or refute problems such as 
firet of all the relative altitude between the two these that an exploration of tho Dead Sea by com- 
seas. Amply provided wil: instruments—having | petent and scientific observers is desired, than to 
inetal boats of light construction and all the means ascertain its actual relation to the waters of the 
and appliances for surveying and sounding—we Mediterranean, from which it is distant not more 
may justly anticipate from this expedition accurate ‘than between thirty and forty miles; yet the level 
information on points heretofore wholly conjectur- of the Dead Sea is said to be some hundreds of 
ed, yet invested with deep interest. | feet below that of the Mediterranean. 

The Dead Sea is to be explored by American; Intothe Dead Sea the river Jordan‘discharges 
sailors—that sea of marvels which, after engulfing | and loses itself. Descending from the sea of Tibe- 
the guilty ‘* cities of the plain’’—has been ever , rias, which is, in fact, a shallow outspreading in 
since invested, to the imagination, with awful and the fashion of the lake of the river, some sixty 
supernatural character. ‘* A pestilential vapor, it miles in a winding course, the Jordan disappears in 
has been said, rises continually. from its waters; this deep and bitter asphaltic sea, which is about 
fish cannot live in nor birds fly over them; iron will ; twenty-four miles in length, from north to south, 
not sink in them; nor have tfey ever been naviga-} and not more, occording to modern trayclers, than 
ted by ship or barque.’’ six or seven in breadth. 

* Such slight examination as occasional travelers; | is comparitavely shallow at its southern ex- 
of more recent days have given to this bitter sea, | tremity, but its general depth is reputed to be un- 
has dispelled many of these fables; but still these ' fathomable. Its western shore, on the side of Ar- 
deep dark waters are a mystery to the world. They ; abia, or Moab, is one prodigious black perpendicu- 
have been found to contain—as accounting for their ' jay wall, in which there is not a summit or the 
extraordinary specific gravity, which led to the tale | smallest peak; its eastern or Indian shore is of 
that iron would not sink in them—4l parts toa | jimestone and sandy cliffs of varied and fantastic 
hundred of salt; a far greater proportion than that forms. 

of the sea, and derived from entire rocks of this} Jl, however, but the mere external appearance 
mineral continually dissolving on the southern | of this dismal sea and its dreary shores, is a matter 
shore. Bitumen also rises in abundance from the of conjecture and uncertainty; and hence the great- 
bottom and floats on the surface—and hence these 


waters acquire a consistency which enables them 
t up bodies that would sink in other w . , 
» ROE Hp aden Chek wen -sek tp -Siner waters SocraL ArrecTion.—Society has been aptly 


vy e » . . . 
lhe Rev. Dr. Durbin, late President of Dickin- | eompared.to a heap of embers, which, when sepa- 


son College, (Pa.) gives the following illustration ‘rated, soon languish, darken, and expire; but if 
of the density of these waters : 


' placed together, glow with a ruddy and intense 


‘* I waded in carefelly to test the oft-repeated | peat—a just emblem of the strength, happiness 


‘ statements of the specific gravity of the fluid, and ’ 4 , . 
‘ repeated the experiment several times. The uni- and security derived from the union of mankind. 


‘ form result was, that when the waters rose above | The savage, who never knew the blessings of com- 
* my arm-pits, but not over my shoulders, my body , bination, and he who quits society from apathy or 


‘ was balanced, and I could not touch the bottom, | ,; : . 
«bat sey Aeendanded strongly su:sine audesy-Aned | misanthropic spleen, are like the separated embers, 


‘to descend, When I turned on my back and | dark, dead, useless; they neither give nor receive 
‘ drew up my knees, so as to balance the body on ; heat, neither Jove nor are beloved. ‘To what acts 
‘the surface, I lay as stillas a knot of wood, my | of heroism and virtue, in every age or nation, has 


* head, knees, and half of my feet out of the wa- ‘ ; : ; 
* ter; and solong as 1 was perfectly still} floated not the impetus of affection given rise! To what 


‘ ijn this position, These experiments satisfied me , gloomy misery, despair, and even suicide, has not 
‘of its great specific gravity.”’ ; the desertion of society led! How often in the 

The Rev. Doctor adds that his hair was matted busy haunts of men are all our noblest and gen- 
with the bitumen, which, on being pressed by the tlest virtues called forth! And how in the bosom 
fingers, covered them with a sticky substance. / of the recluse do all the soft affections languish 

Josephus, in his fourth book of the wars of the , and grow faint! 
Jews, relates that the waters of the Dead Sea sup- ; i aan : 
port on the surface whatever is thrown into the Smollett, in his ‘ History of England,” 
lake, and confirms the relation by the fact that | states the ancient Britons “ sowed no corn, 
Vespasian, to convince himself of the trath of this , and lived in cottages thatehed with straw.” 
asseriion, ordered severa) persons, with their hands | If they sowed no corn, how could they get 
and legs tied, to be thrown into the lake, and that ; straw In an age when they were whoily cut 
not one of them sank. off from the continent. 


er stimulous to investigation. 
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THE 
IT IS FINISHED. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 





"Tis finished: that last pang is o’er,— 
On Calvary’s dizzy height no more 

Shall fall the music of His tread,— 
He slumbers with the silent dead. 


On Olive’s mount shall ne’er again, 
(Though long the gloomy hill remain, ) 
Be heard that prayer of agony— 
‘‘ Oh! Father, let this cup pass me!” 


The Jews’ High Priest may ne’er again 
Judge God’s loved Son, for he is slain ; 

That crown of thorns will never more 
Pierce the fair Brow which we adore. 


What is’t that’s finished 7 "Tis a life 

Of toil, and pain, and ofttimes strife,— 
Of wanderings o’er Judea’s hills, 

And drooping by Samaria’s riils. 


And when the heavy eye-lids close, 
And He is left to His repose, 

Dost think that He is then forgot, 
By those who shared His dreary lot 7 


Ah, no! for many a gentle hand 
There was among that lonely band, 

That helped to lay Him to His rest, 
And for that act they all were blest. 


Bradford, Vt. 





THE CITY OF PORTLAND. 
Portiann, Me., Dec. 12, 1847. 

Frienp Hitpretu :—I believe I promised, 
a few days ago (it may have been months, 
and possibly the almanac would say it was a 
year or more) when | was a resident of the’ 
City of Notions, to send you an occasional 
account of matters and things in the Metro- } 
polis, which you might lay before the read-_ 
ers of your paper. I take up my pen at my) 
first convenience, to fulfill the promise ; but | 
find that the few days only which seem to. 
have passed, have been sufficient for great | 
changes—and instead of a Bostonian, I find } 
myself a ‘ Downeaster,” and know not but } 
ere this you have followed the example of | 
so many of your brethren of the quill, and. 
“retired to private life”—(I should hope, : 
for you have well earned it,—* with an am- } 
ple fortune”). Be this as it may, since I 


have got about it, I am bent on giving you a | 
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few words in relation to my new residence. 

Have you never seen Portland? If not, 
the time to do so to best advantage is in mid- 
summer. At the time when the denizens of 
Boston and other crowded cities are fain to 
escape from the sultry air and the heated 
bricks and pavements with which they are 
oppressed, Portland presents its chief attrac- 
tions. It stands on the southeasterly slope of 
a promontory extending into the beautiful 
Casco Bay, and as you approach it from the 


sea, itappears to be completely embowered 


in the foliage of the trees, with which its 
principal streets are Jined—presenting a most 
inviting aspect, and richly meriting the title 
which has been given it,‘* The Forest City.” 

The harbor 
safest of any on the Atlantic coast; and the 
Bay presents attractions which to the lover 
of the picturesque and beautiful in ocean 
and island scenery are seldom found. It 
is studded with hundreds of islands, of all 
sizes from a green knoll of a few rods in cir- 
cumference, to those of several miles in ex- 


reckoned the finest and 


1S 


tent—all well wooded and nearly all inhabit- 
ed, some containing farms reckoned among 
the best in the state. A boat excurson, ona 
summer's afternoon, among these islands, is 
a favorite divertisement with the Portlanders 
as well as those who resort here at that sea- 
son from various parts of the country—and a 
rich treat it is, too, [ assure you from experi- 
ence. 

As regards business and enterprise, Port- 
land strikes one who has been accustomed 
to the activity and bustle of such cities as 
Boston and Lowell, as extremely dull and 


' monotonous ; and it is very evident that its 


“ monied men ” are not possessed of that en- 
ergy and public spirit which are so striking- 
ly manifest in some New England cities,— 
else with her vastly superior harbor and com- 
mercial facilities she would not have been at 
present quite so far bebind her neighbor who 
sits at the head of Massachusetts Bay, and 
aspires to command the commerce of New 
England. 


However, great results to Portland are an- 
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ticipated from her railroad to Montreal, now | 


in progress of construction ; and this will 
undoubtedly afford her facilities for securing 
a large share of the trade of the Canadas, as 
well as some portion of that of the Lakes,— 
provided Boston does not get the start of her 
in the completion of the Ogdensburg line. 
Of this there 


less the work is urged forward with more en- 
ergy than has been thus far manifested. 


is some occasion for fear, un- 


With the Broad Gauge, which has been ad- | 


opted for this road, and the very advantage- 
ous location of its terminus at this city, hav- 
ing at least half amile of wharfage at which 
vessels of all sizes can lay,—it certainly will 
have the capacity for the transaction of an 
amount of business, which, if the anticipa- 
tions of its friends are not disappointed, will 
have atendency to change the aspect of 
things in a short time. 
But I have time for no more at present. 


Yours, &c. A. E. N. 


THE MINTATURE. 


MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 





BY 





Mr. Marsden, a rich bachelor of sixty, | 


and his ward, Ruth Ellen Evesham, a very 
lovely girl of eighteen, with a countenance 
full of archness, whom he had constituted 
his heiress, were sitting together in the par- 


lor, the one reading a letter, the other lightly | 


touching the strings of a harp that leaned 
against the wainscot. 

‘*Ruth,” said Mr. Marsden, after he had 
finished reading the letter, “this is from my 
nephew, Philip Marsden. He expected to 
sail from Liverpool in a few weeks after this 
was sent, so that we may soon expect him 
here, unless the amusements of the city, so 


plentiful at this season of the year, should 
bright fire, for it was a frosty morning, late 


detain him.” 
A shade passed over her bright features, 
for she knew that young Marsden, had it not 


been for her, would have been his uncle’s _ 
‘ den’s countenance brightened as he looked at 


heir, a circumstance which she naturally im- 
agined would cause him to regard her with 
but little favor. 
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She procured the miniature, and placed it 
in bis hands. 

* When it was taken,” said he, “I believe 
the understanding was, that it should be at 
iny disposal.” 

* Yes, I believe so,” she replied, “ but like 
a spoilt child, that gives away its playthings, 
I shall expect you will give it back to me 
again whenever I ask you.” 

Soon after, Mr. Marsden ordered a fire in 
his own room, as he said he wished to an- 
swer his nephew’s letter. Inthe morning, 
while preparing to go out, he requested Ruth 
Ellen to run for his watch, which he said he 
had left lying on the table in his room. Close 
by the watch lay an unfolded letter. Inad- 
vertently her eye rested on the well-filled 
page, and the few words thus tempted her to 
read more, by which she found that it was 
Mr. Marsden’s intention to send his nephew 
her miniature. To this, she, on several ac- 
counts, felt a decided repugnance, and a 
merry whim which would enable her to de- 
feat Mr. Marsden’s purpose presented itself 
to her mind. Fearing that she should be too 
late to accomplish what she intended, she im- 


‘mediately proceeded to the room of the min- 


/ lature painter. 
,ticed a miniature lying on the table, which, 


She had several times no- 


‘though so plain as to be really ugly, she fan- 


/cied bore some resemblance to herself. 


She 


‘now took it up, and said with one of her 


_archest smiles, that if it were a fancy picture 


she should like to purchase it. 


“ {t certainly is not a fancy picture,” he re- 
plied, laughing, “ but a veritable likeness. 
As the person, however, for whom it is pain- 
ted is dissatisfied with it, it is left on my 
hands, and I will willingly dispose of it.” 

The price was readily agreed upon, and 
Ruth Ellen, in the course of the day, found 


‘ opportunity to exchange it for her own, which 


‘known hand of his uncle. 


“Wil! you let me see your miniature, : 


Ruth ?” said he, after a silence of some min- 
utes. 


fore he left England, a miniature and a draft 


she found to be already enclosed in an envel- 


op, directed to Phillip Marsden, Esq. 





Phillip Marsden bad arrived, and engag- 
apartments in one of those palaces built for 
the accommodation of travelers. He had 
fora few minutes been seated before the 


in October, when a servant entered, and 
handed hima simail sealed package, which 
he said had just been left at the door. Mars- 


the address, for it was written in the well- 


He broke the 


seal, and found that it contained, as he expec- 
ted, by the last letter his uncle wrote him be- 
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without a murmur, surrender to you his 


pleasant surprise took the place of the half: beautiful ward whenever you are in want of 


suppressed smile which before played upon 
his countenance, when he looked at the min- 
jature. He bit his lips as he continued to 
gaze upon the unattractive features, and then 
slowly laying it down, proceeded to read the 
letter by which it was accompanied. 


“My Dear Neruew—According to my 
promise, when [ last wrote you, I have for- 
warded the miniature of Miss Evesham in 
season for you to receive it immediately af- 
ter your arrival at the metropolis. Though 
as'you will perceive, it is very handsome, 
j have the pleasure to assure you, that the 
artist has in no respect heightened the 


eharms which Nature, in one of her happiest 


moods, has so lavishly bestowed upon the 
original. Her face, however, is only an in- 
dex of her mind. Her only fault is, that she is 
sometimes a little too volatile, which is one 
that will be likely to be corrected when she 
crows older. For ali, she is so beautifal and 
so graceful, she is far from thinking highly 
of her own attractions, and when J some- 
times describe to her my handsome and ac- 
complished nephew, who, to his other advan- 


tages, can now add those of three years’ tour , 


in England and on the Continent, she al- 
most, as I can see by her looks. shrinks from 
the prospect of meeting you. I was obliged 
to make use of a little artifice respecting the 


miniature, for I found, by certain remarks | 
which she made, that she would by no means | 
have consented for me to send it to you. | 


The poor innocent soul expects, I suppose, 
that] am going to keep it locked upina 
drawer. 


I believe I never told you with what pro- | 


priety, dignity and grace, my little Ruth pre- 
sides at the head of my establishment. I 
am certain, that although you have been pre- 
sented at the courts of several sovereigns, 
you have never seen queen or princess that 
will at all compare with her. Though the 
miniature, as I before intimated, is a faithful 
resmblance as far as features are concerned, 


it will, after all, give you a very inadequate | 


idea of what you may expect when you sec | 
“nephew’s arrival, should have the dreary, 


them lit up in conversation by one of her 
piquant smiles,or when she plays on the 
harp, for she isa first rate performer on your 
favorite instrument. The sight of the mini- 


ature, joined with what [ have said, will, I: 


hope, induce vou to shorten your sojourn in 
the city, and hasten to the home of your af- 
fectionate uncle, with whom, as you well 
know, you are such a favorite. that he will, 


a wife. You will be more diligent when I 
inform you that she intends to visit some of 
her friends in the country in the course of a 
few weeks. Yours, &c. 


JOHN MARSDEN.” 


Marsden, after having finished reading his 
uncle's letter, again took up the miniature. 

“ Surely.” thought he, ‘*my good uncle's 
eyes must have been anointed, by some mis- 
chievous fairy, with the juice of the same 
flower which laid on the sleeping eye-lids of 
Queen Titania, that made her so enamored 
of the ‘amiable cheeks, sleek smooth bead, 
and fair large ears,’ which had been so gen- 
erously conferred on Bully Bottom.” 

After closing the case of the miniature, he 
spread a sheet of paper on the table, in order 
to write an answer to his uncle's letter. 

‘«] am at present in no humor,” said he, 
resuming his mental soliloquy, “to be an- 
noyed by hearing this Miss Evesham contin- 
unlly eulogized by my uncle, who, moreover, 
will not be satisfied with me if I merely lis- 
ten, but will expect me to be always ready 
with the most ardent responses. I will at 
least put off the evil day, by permitting her to 
be away on her intended visit before | go. 
My friend Ellery, too, mentioned something 
about meeting me here, and I will write to 
him, and let him know that I have arrived.” 

Having thus settled it in his mind that it 
would not only be disagreeable, but inconveni- 
ent, to at present favor his uncle and admir- 
ed heiress with his company, he wrote an 
answer to this effect, which, with another 


: letter addressed to his friend Ellery, he im- 


mediately sent to the Post Office. He then, 
with no gentle motion, and with a smile of 


disdain slightly curling his lips, tossed the 


miniature into his trunk, and, finding he was 
somewhat belated, hastily dressed for din- 


ner. 
His uncle was grievously disappointed 


‘when he found he could not expect him un- 


der several weeks, and tried to persuade 
Ruth Ellen to defer her contemplated visit, 
as he could not bear that his house, on his 


forsaken look, that it was always sure to 
wear if she was absent. But, in return, she 
urged that the engagements of Miss Merri- 
don. the friend she was going to visit, were 
of a kind to put her to serious inconvenience 
should she fail to be prompt at the time 
agreed on between them. 

On the morning of her departure, the wor- 
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thy Mr. Marsden assisted her into the stage- | 


coach with a heavy heart, enjoining it upon 
her to shorten her prescribed term of absence 
which was six weeks if it were possible. 
She promised compliance, and, as the horses 
started forward at that brisk rate so exhiler- 


ating to the spirits on a clear, frosty morning 


she looked out of the window to bid him 
adieu, with a smile and a wave of her hand- 
kerchief. Her route being in the direction 
of a retired country town, did not lie in the 
region of railroads, and her friend, Lucy 
Merridon, stood in the vine embowered 
porch, ready to welcome her when she al- 
ighted from the coach, a few minutes before 
sunset. It was rather Jate in the season for 
a visitin the country, but as she lingered 
with Lucy a few minutes in the porch, to 
look at a broad sweep of distant woodland, 
which, dressed in its autumn garviture, and 
brightened by the slanting sunbeams, looked 
like a forest of jeweled trees that had start- 
ed up beneath the wand of some enchanter, 
she felt that, independent of any other con- 
sideration, the sight well repaid her for her 
day’s journey. 

“Had Mr. Phillip Marsden arrived before 
you left home?” said Lucy, as she and her 
guest sat together ina pretty, snug apart- 


ment, made warm and cheerful by a spark- 
ling wood fire. 

“ Not he,” replied Rath Ellen, laughing. 
‘Poor dear Mr. Marsden, he has not skill 
enough to mask the battery which he con- 
templates opening upon him the moment he 
ean lay eyes on him, in order to induce him 


to marry his ward. I saw the the answer he 
wrote to his uncle’s letter, and I could see 
what infinite pains he took to twist his excu- 
ses into a shape that would pass current for 
not coming till he could be sure that I was 
gone.” 


“ Nor can you blame him, after substitu. | 
ting that frightful looking miniature for your | 


own. Really, Ellen, you were too bad.” 

‘*By no means. Had I suffered my own 
to he sent him, which I am positive the pain- 
ter flattered as much as Holbein did the like- 
ness of Anne of Cleves, he would have been 
as much disappointed as Henry VIII. was at 
sight of the original. ( 
fer a person’s expectations to be raised too 
high.” 

* You are mistaken, Ellen, in thinking it 
was flattered. As I was present every time 
you sat, | could mark the painter’s progress, 
and, I assure you, I often thought he did not 
do you justice. {f you have it with you, do 
let me see it.” 


‘concerning it. 


/him to select you. 


It is bad policy to suf- } 


bility. 
' seen persons so proud as to make them de- 
‘termine to be amiable, and I suspect Mars- 
' den is one of them.” 
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Ruth Ellen handed her the miniature. 

“ Tt ds beautiful,” said Lucy, after regard- 
ing ita few moments in silence, ‘* Yet none 
too much so. Were I going to describe it, | 
should borrow the language a celebrated 
writer applies to the likeness of the lovely 
Queen of Scots— What irresistible melting 
radiance in the eyes—the eye-lids how beau- 
tifully oval, the eye-lashes how long, how 
tender !’ and I might add, in the same vein, 
in the smile lingering on the coralline lips, 
what a world of mischief-loving mirth.” 

“ Your description awakens in me no 
vanity, for, as I said before, the painter was 
a sad flatterer.” 

* You shall enjoy your opinion, and I will 
enjoy mine, and I[ hope, at no distant day, to 
have Phillip Marsden’s likewise. You have 


seen him, I believe—have you not ? ” 


“ Yes, once, when I was achild. It was 
about a year before he went to Europe, and 
before his uncle had any thought of making 
me his heiress.” 

“ Did Marsden see you ?” 

‘ He may have seen me, though he took 
no particular notice of me, for I was small of 
my age, and at least eight years younger 
than himself.” 

“T need not ask you what you 
thought of his personal appearance,” said 
Lucy, “for there could be but one opinion 
You must, in common with 
all, have thought him very handsome and no- 
ble looking. His manners, too, promised to 
be exactly what a gentleman’s should be,—-I 
say promised, for he had not then seen enough 
of the world for them to be perfectly formed. 
Travel, and the opportunity of mixing with 
the best society abroad, must have conferred 


their own peculiar advantages, without, as I 


hope, detracting anything from those more 
sterling qualities, that belong to the min 
rather than the manners.” 


“Were he in pursuit of an eulogist,” 
said Ruth Ellen, “I should certainly advise 
I am afraid, however, 
that he has one fault, which you have over- 
looked. He is, I suspect, extremely proud— 
too much so to be very amiable.” 

“JT do not,” said Lucy, “ think pride of a 
certain kind at all incompatible with amia- 
Unless [ am much mistaken, I have 


“Tt may be so,” said Ruth Ellen, “ but 
we have talked so.much about Marsden, 
that Ihave had no opportunity to enquir 








for Mr. Ellery. I expected to have the 
pleasure of seeing him this evening.’ 

« He is absent now,” replied Lucy.” “ He 
will probably return by to-morrow evening, 
and I shall not be surprised if he brings a 
friend with him, whom I hope to have the 
honor of introducing to you. Remember 
that [ shall have nothing to do with the old- 
fashioned name of Ruth, which your guardi- 
an loves so well, but shall introduce you as 
Miss Ellen Evesham.” 

Ruth Ellen enquired the name of the per- 
son in question, but Lucy refused to tell her, 
saying it would be time enough for her to 
know when he came. 

“Ellen,” said Lucy, as the time drew 
near when she expected’ Ellery and his 
friend, “Iam going t6 afranze my Uress ih 
the most becoming ‘style possible, and if you 
do not wish to be eclipsed, you must follow 
my example.” 

“Tam not particularly solicitous about it,’ 
she replied. 

“ But Lam,” said Lucy. “ You of course 
will dress simply, and with taste like yours, 
simplicity is exactly what will prove most ef- 
fective. How I wish I hada harp—it would 
show this beautiful arm of yours to so much 
advantage. And your voice, too, harmoni- 
zeS SO finely with its rich and mellow tones. 
Yet, after all, conversation brings out the real 
sweetness of some voices quite as much as 
singing, and yours is fortunately one of 
them.” 

«“ Why, Lucy, you show so much anxiety 
about my appearing to advantage, that I be- 
lieve you intend that [ shall make a conquest 
of your friend’s friend.” 


“ | certainly intend it, and what is better, 
I feel quite sure that I shall not be disap- 
pointed.” 


In about half an hour, Ellery and his 
friend arrived. Ruth Ellen felt her cheeks 
flush as the latter, on their entrance into the 
parlor, was introduced to her as Mr. Mars- 
den, recently returned from Europe. {Nei- 
ther was Marsden wholly unmoved, for he 
gave a perceptible start at the name of Eves- 
ham, while he wondered within himself 
whether the lovely creature now before him 
was arelation of his uncle’s heiress. 


Though Lucy Merridon had no harp, she 
had a piano, and all four were gifted with 
cood voices, with a sufficient knowledge of 
the divine art, to use them with a tolerable 
degree of skill and effect. 
er, had no ear except for Ruth Ellen’s voice, 
as it rose and circled around them like the 


Marsden, howev- | 
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dulcet music of Ariel, when he hovered near 
the shipwrecked mariners. 

“The shaft is fairly sped,” said” Lucy, in 
a low voice, to Ellery, as Marsden and El- 
len were singing a dueft. 

“ The shafts, you should say,” he replied, 
“and each has found its mark, though I sus- 
pect they are as yet unconscious of it.” 

The return of Lucy’s parents, who had 
been out to spend the evening, caused Mars- 
den to look at his watch. 

“ Ten o’clock,” said he ; “I could not have 
believed it. A feathered Mercury must have 
flown away with the hours, ” for they have 
s@emed mintites ‘to me.’ 

“Where did Miss Merridon’ find this 
Circé 2” sd#id Marsden to his friend, as they 
walked leisurely along towards Ellery’s 
home. 

“They were schoolmates, I believe,” said 
_ Ellery, “and the friendship commenced then 
has always continued.” 

‘If Miss Merridon did not know that she 
is herself one of the most charming girls 
that ever lived,” said Marsden, ** she w ‘ould 
in Miss Evesham fear to find a rival. I sup- 
pose you have heard that the name of my 
uncle’s heiress is Evesham 2?’ 

“ T have,” replied Ellery. 

“T should like to know if they are rela- 
ted to each other.” 

“T know that they are, and I moreover 
know that they are on the most confidential 


‘terms with each other.” 


‘‘The heiress must have a mind less re- 
pulsive than her face, then,” said Marsden, 
“orso charming a girl as this Miss Eves- 
ham would never cultivate a friendship with 
her.” 

“ T have always heard,” said Ellery, “ that 
your uncle’ s heiress is very good and very 
amiable.” 


“Tam heartily glad to hear it, for sucha 
face as hers, she surely needs sornething: to 
recommend her. I will show you ber minj- 
ature when we reach home. I was several 
times on the point of exhibiting it to you 
when we were in the city, but was restrained 
by thinking it not exactly right to make the 
likeness of a lady held in such high estima- 
tion by my uncle, an object of ridicule. | 
really thought, when, after examining the 
miniatare, I read his letter, that he was not 
exactly in his right mind, and I am inclined 
to think so still.” 


“ You are yet to learn the strange power 
possessed by such a woman as Miss Eves- 
ham, independent of a fine form and beau- 
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tiful face. Mary Ellery. my sister, is not 
handsome, yet, Charles Mercer, to whom she 
is betrothed, could not be made to believe 
it.”’ 

“ Your sister’s face is perfectly beautiful, 
compared with this Miss Evesham’s,” said 
Marsden, “ as you will confess when I show 
you her miniature.” 

“It certainly is not handsome,” said Elle- 
ry, examining it with a half suppressed 
smile, after Marsden, on their arrival home, 
had with some little delay brought it up from 
the depths of his traveling trunk ; “yet I 
ean trace a remote resemblance between the 


ing every moment that Miss Evesham would 
make her appearance. He was disappoint- 
ed, however, and at length enquired for her, 

“ She is gone,” said Miss Merridon, “ do 
you not recollect that she told you last eve. 
ning that she was going?” 

“ T imagined,” replied Marsden, ‘ that by 
the manner in which she as well as you al- 
luded to it, it was merely a jest.” 

_ “Tt was a sober reality, | assure you,” she 
; replied. 

Marsden felt hurt—almost offended. 

‘“ Miss Evesham,” said he, ‘must have 
been sensible of the sentiments with which | 


general form of the features, and those of, regarded her, yet although I have sometimes 


the Miss Evesham you think so fascinating.” 

Marsden wes, at first, entirely sceptical on 
the subject, yet was obliged to confess, after 
Ellery had designated the points of resem- 
blance, that he himself could perceive them. 

The time to which Ruth Ellen had limit- 
ed her visit had passed so rapidly, that had it 
not been for the almanac,as she laughingly 
told Lucy, she could not have persuaded her- 
self that it was gone. There had not been 
a day but that she and Marsden bad met, and 
to him the time had flown with equal celeri- 
ty. By a letter she received from Mr. Mars- 
den, she found it would not do for her to 


j thought that | was not exactly an object of 

, indifference te her, she has always studious. 

| ly avoided giving me an opportunity to de- 
clare them, and has new Jeft the p'ace_ with- 
out permitting m2to take leave of her. | 
am afraid Miss Merridon, that your friend 
Ellen will prove to be a sad flirt.”’ 

Lucy denied the imputation, and vindica- 
ted her friend with all the eloquence of which 
she was mistress. 

Taking it for granted that she had gone to 

_ her sister’s. who, he had Jearned from Miss 
Merridon, lived in a country town, thirty or 
forty miles distant, and in a_ direction oppo- 


prolong her visit. for he complained much of | cite to the pleasant seaport whee his uncle 


his loneliness, caused by her absence. and 


still more of his nephew’s neglect, who, he. 


said, did not even take the trouble to write 
to him. 


“] understand,” said Miss Merridon to 
Marsden, who had one day called as usual, 
‘that your uncle is daily expecting Miss 
Evesham to return.” 

‘ Canthe information be depended on?” 
said Marsden. 

“Tt can, for I had it from herself.” 

“ She is acorrespondent of yours, then?” 

« She is.” 

“T have done wrong. My uncle has been 
lonely dering her absence, and IT ought to 
have been there. I suppose he will expect 
me to spend the winter with him, but that 
will be impracticable, as I have promised to 
spend several weeks more with our friend 
Ellery, and [have likewise business in the 
city which will require my presence fora 
month at least. I must now, however, has- 
ten tomy uncle, and give himall the time I 
can spare.” 

“ You will go immediately ? ” 

“Yes, to-morrow morning. It is of no 
use to put off the evil day.” 


resided, he relinquished all thoughts of see- 
ing her again at present. He might, he 
thought, never again see her, for hope just 
then not being very buoyant, he imagined 
that it was not probable that accident would 
throw them together, and he felt too doubt- 
ful as to the manner in which she would re- 
ceive a visit from him to take a journey on 
purpose, 

It was nearly dark the next day when the 
stage-coach stopped in front of the handsome 
white house of his uncle. The worthy gen- 
tleman put on a very severe counteance, for 
he meant to let his nephew know that he re- 
sented his neglect in not visiting him sconer, 
but a single glance at his young relative’s 
handsome face beaming with smiles, at once 
relaxed the severity of his own. 

“ After all,” said he, mentally, “I dare 
say be came as soon ashe could, for it would 
have been impossible for him to do otherwise 
after seeing Ruth's miniature.” 

“ My dear boy,” said he. meeting his neph- 
ew, and shaking him cordially by the hand, 
, © you look a thousand times better than when 

you sailed for Europe three years ago. 
' Come, walk into the parlor and take a chair 


Marsden stayed some time longer, expect ‘ by tke fire, for the air begins to be chilly. 
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Do you remember what a dismal looking 
place this very parlor Was at the time you 
went away? The different aspect it now 
wears is all owing to Ruth, She has such 
an artof making everything look bright and 
pleasant, [ hardly know a room in the house. 
Your room has brightened up just like all the 
others. She has not altered anything much 
neither—but’ everything she touches is al- 
ways done with so much taste. By the way, 
| wonder where she is. She was sitting 
here by the fire when the stage stopped. You 
must be patient—she will be here in a min- 
ute or two I dare say. Some ruffle or furbe- 
low, | suppose she thinks wants arranging.” 

“T hope she will not hurry on my ac- 
count,’ said Marsden. “It would suit me 
very well, after my long absence, to have a 
litle chat by ourselves.” 

His uncle opened his eyes wide with as- 
tonishment. 

“ Why, I expected,” said he, ‘‘ that you 
would be nearly dying with impatience to see 
her, after having seen her miniature.” 

Marsden, for a moment, regarded his un- 
cle’s countenance with a keen, searching 
look, for the suspicion which had occurred to 
him while reading his letter, that his mind 
was not perfectly sound, again presented it- 
self. But there was neither wildness nor, 
restlessness in the clear grey eye to confirm 
such suspicion, and he then conciuded, that 
as his uncle was an old bachelor and not 
much accustomed to female society, that his . 
standard of beauty was not quite so elevated 
as his own. 

“IT can restrain my impatience, for a short 
time,” said he, in answer to his uncle’s last 
remark, ‘* for you know that there are many 
things which happened before [ left home, 
which will be interesting for us to recall, 
which she knows nothine about.” 

“There you are mistaken, for during the 
long evenings last winter, I could find noth- 
ing to talk about, except you and the rise and 
fall of stocks, and as she always appeared to 
be much better pleased to bear about you 
than them, you were most commonly the 
theme of conversation.” 

Marsden could not help feeling a little flat- } 
tered to be an object of so much consequence | 
even to the plain Miss Evesham, though the ; 
tone of mock gravity with which he replied ; 
to his unsuspecting uncle, would not have | 
been, in hér own estimation, very flattering 
to herself, had she been present. Before ei- : 
ther had time to say anything more, the door | 
opened, and Miss Evesham entered. The: 
‘loom of the gathering twilight had not yet! 
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become so deep as to prevent Marsden from 
seeing that her form was graceful if her face 
was plain. 

Mr. Marsden, in the warm overflow of his 
emotions, seized the hand of the blushing 
girl and placed it within that of his nephew, 
saying at the same time,“ my children you 
are surely destined for each other.” 

“Ellen! Miss Evesham! is it possible 
that you are my uncle's heiress?” exclaimed 
Marsden, as by the glow of the fire-light her 
features, radiant with a warm, yet half-inis- 
chievous smile, were so far revealed to him 
to make him aware who she was. 

“ Why, who else should be my heiress ?” 
said his uncle. “Ican see plainly that you 
think her handsomer than her miniature, but 
you know that [ told you that it did not equal 
the original.” 

“There issomething that Ido not under- 
stand,” said Marsden, and seizing a light 
which a servant had that moment brought in, 
he ran to his trunk in search of the miniature. 

On reéntering the apartment, he handed it 
to his uncle. 

““ When you look at that,” said he, “ you 
will not wonder that I was not impatient to 
be introduced to her whom I believed to be 
the original.” 

«* Why this is not the one I sent you,” said 
his uncle. 

“Tf you will promise to pardon me,’ 
Ellen, “I willexplain the mystery.” 

« Of course I shail pardon you,” said Mr. 
Marsden. “1 always do, and if I try to 
make you belicve otherwise, you are sure to 
find out that Iam not in earnest.” 

She accordingly related those particulars 
which it will be unnecessary to repeat. 

“T believe after all, that the little witch 
was right,” said Mr. Marsden. “If your ex- 
pectations had been raised too high they 
might have been disappointed.” 

“She was perfectly right, [ think,” said 


’ 


said 


Philip. 

. And my prediction, when I said you 
were destined for egch other, mey, I think, 
prove true.” 

“T hope so,” said Phillip. 

‘And so does Rath,” said Mr. Marsden. 
“T can tell by her looks that she does, though 
I suppose she will not own it,” 

it is searcely necessary to add that the pre- 
diction did prove true,and that the worthy 
Mr. Marsden enjoyed many happy years in a 
nome made pleasant and cheerful by the pre- 
sence of his nephew and his liule Ruth, as 
he continued to call her, the same as before 
she was married. 
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NATIONAL FEELING. 

The greatest calamity that can befall a people is 
the loss of a feeling of nationality, for all other ca- 
lamities follow in its train. War may ravage a coun - 
iry, the iron tread of the conqueror may be felt in 
but while national feeling survives 
The conqueror will eventually be- 
and the peo- 


its every part, 
there is hope. 

come the conquered and be driven out, 
ple will again assertand maintain their dignity and 
independence, It was this feeling that enabled the 
Low Countries to resist successfully what seemed the 
overwhelming power of Spain when in the height of 
her glory; which enabled the comparatively feeble 
Colonies of America to achieve their independence, 
and it now ahimates the Circassjans in their heroic 
contest with Russia. No people that cherished it , 
have ever been forced to succumb to a foreign Pow- 
er; none without it have long maintained an indepen- 


dent pasition. 


ae 


phe loss of a feelnig ‘of nationality, of a sense that . 
we ate,linked together as a band of brothers, with | 


common interests, with one constitution, one desti- 
ny, is the great danger to which the American peo- 
ple are peculiarly expozed. There is no reason to 


apprehend that the American people will ever be- 
come deficient in enterprise and spirit, or that they 
will tamely submit to any wrong. 
err in the other extreme. 
less proper countervailing means are used, 


They are apt to 


that in a 
country so widely extended as ours, with its differen- 
ces of climate and manners, and vast variety of pro- 
ducts and industrial pursuits, we may forget, in view 
of what seems a great advantage, temporary though 


it be, that we are one people indissolubly bound to- | 
gether, with a common country and government wor- | 


thy our undying love and support. 


This bond of national feeling has been greatly re- ° 
and but | 


for the operation of causes whose influences have | 


laxed by the events of the last few years, 


been too much overlooked, this loss of nationality 
and the substitution of a sentiment of almost exclu- 
sive devotion to one particular section, as the North, 
the South, or the West, would be seriously ominous 
of futureill; We would by no means discourage a 
watghful regard for sectional ipterests, 
er limits it exercises a salutary restraining, power, 
and keeps the government ftom» pursuing.a line of | 
policy scalculated toenure to the special benefit of 
any one section to the injury of others. But to this 
point public attention is beginning to be turned, and, 
as we trust the event will show, with the best results. 


The causes to which we have adverted as exerting a | 


great influence in controlling our centrifugal tenden- 
cies, if that phraseology may be allowed, are pure- 
ly physical ones, but capable’6f and are’ actually ex- 
erting’ mighty MMral forcd.”  ' 


But there is danger, un- | 


Within prop- ; 
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They are the canals and railroads and the accom- 
panying magnetic telegraph, which, by the facilities 
they proffer, invite personal intercourse, an inter- 
change of products, and give te our broad land all 
the advantages of the most compact territory. 

They are doing and have done, in the space of a 
few years, for our country, more than would be ac- 
complished in an enjoyment for centuries of the 
dreams of visionary reformers, who propose to ele- 
vate a people by means of cunningly devised institu- 
tions. Such institutions are well, are highly valua- 
ble, but when by them we have secured “ life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness,’’ we must trust 
to other agencies to work out those results that char- 
acterize a great, a prosperous people. In other coun- 
tries life and property have been as secure as here. 
In England, the highest station, except that of the 
monarch, is open to the ambition of the humblest 

, subject. Boys of the meanest parentage have grown 
up to sit on the woolsack as Lord High Chancellors 
of the realm; but no where and in no age has been 
seen such physical progress and national prosperity 
_ as in the United States of America. To this prog- 
ress we look with confidence as that whereby we 
shall be held together, be made a great homogene- 
ous people, and which, ere long, will develop moral 
influence, most salutary in their character, and wor- 


thy our great renown. 


The deanent essence of "SNE steps forth in 
, love. True love is the mother of true virtue. 
| Nothing bad ever exists near it. Itis a child of 
Heaven, and leads to Heaven. Indeed, all the at- 
_tainments of the understanding only enkindle an 
unsatisfied longing for more extended conquests; 
love in her rich fulness gives that saitsfaction 
which is akin to the content of the blessed. Even 
unhappy love has so much of this, that for the 
sake of it, its very pains are dear to us. 


We have not progressed far on our way if, like 
children, we are ready to chase after every flower 
and butterfly. Vanity, which ruled by the charm 

of the moment, flutters now towards this and now 
to that, will bring to naught the best faculties. 
No one has ever attained eminence in any affair 
wlio has not early fixed one aim in his eye, and 
} with perseverance followed the arched ascent. 


; 


‘ 
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Tue New Pianet.—Sir John Herschel, 
Mr. Bishop’s request, has called the planet last dis- 
; covered by the name of Flora. The emblem is to 
be the * Rose of England,”’ which is put undera 
‘very neat and convenient form of writing. The 
symbol adopted for the planet Iris, is a semicircle 

representing the rainbow, with an inferior star and 
“a base line for the horizon. 
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A LAMENT FOR THE OLD YEAR. 


There was a sound of mirth by the lowly hearth, 
And in the lordly mansion high ; 

For the grey Old Year, in his mantle sere, 
Had folded him down to die, 

And the midnight clang of his death-knell rang, 
O’er an hundred blazing pyres, 

And they gathered him there, by the firelight’s glare, 
To the tomb of his hoary sires. 





Yet my heart was sad ’mid the voices glad, 
For I thought on the Old Year’s graves— 

Ona the warm tears wept for the braye who slept 
In the ocean’s tide-worn caves. 

fam old [—l am old !—There were locks of goid, 
There were checks that bloomed like May ; 

And the bounding form, and the young heart warm, 
They have passed from my side away. 


There were eyes of light on my pathway bright 
There were arms that round me clung ; 

They sleep in the fold of the death-shroud cold, 
The tenanted tombs among. , 

Where the ivy creeps, where the night wind swe eps; | 
Where battens the worm, Decay— 

They cre there! they are there! thro’ the midnight air, 
They are beckoning me away. 


Oh! the New Year hath come from his far off home, ' 
O’er the frost bound Arctic wave ; 

And the ice-shod feet of his coursers fleet, 
Have swept o’er the Old Year's grave. 

He is here! he ishere! the hale New Year! 
They have kindled an hundred fires ; 

But my heart lies cold, with the monarch old 
In the tomb of his hoary sires. 





THE SOLDIER’S SON-IN-LAW. 


A RECENT FACT. 


A Ree 








A young Englishman, from gaming, love 
affairs, and other such gold-scattering enjoy- 
ments, had so nearly reached the dregs of his | 
great-grand-father’s hereditary portion, that 
he could calculate the departing hour of his 
last guinea. As one evening he was return- | 
ing home from one of those haunts of dissi- 
pation which he often frequented, feeble in | 
body as in mind, and for the first time in his 
life, casting a firm look upon the ruin of his 
fortune, he could not well determine wheth- 
er he should end his troubles by drawing 
the trigger, or by drowning. 

| While he thus wavered between the fire 
and the water, the very profound idea occur- 
redto him, not to lay violent hands upon 
himself, but to allow himself to be conducted 
out of the labyrinth of poverty by the fair 
hand of some wealthy bride. With this con: ' 


’ 
wv 
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soling thought he went to bed, and already 
in his nocturnal visions the rapid coursers 
flew, the fair girls frisked around him, both 
which he was thinking he might maintain on 
the dowry of his wife. 

On the following morning he reflected 
anew upon the plan, and found it unexcep- 


'tionable in every point excepting the very 


slight circumstance of no knowing when or 
where he was to find the rich heiress he 


wanted. In London, where the world regard- 


ed him as a spendthrift, it was not once to be 


thought of—he saw that for the future he 
' must throw his nets out elsewhere. 


After much cogitation and searching, he at 


last hit upon an old rich colonel, living upon 
/ his own estate, about twenty miles from the 
capital, who fortunately had no acquaintan- 
‘ces in London, and was the father of an only 


daughter. 
Into the house of this gentlemen, by means 


of a friend to whom he had promised half the 


booty, he got himself introduced and receiv- 


-ed. The daughter of the colonel was an 


awkward country girl, with round chubby 
cheeks like Ruben’s chernbims, and particu- 
larly odd in the hand-me-down attire of her 


'gsainted mother, which did not at all fit her, 
;and was 
‘cut. 
‘attire; she could only talk of hens and 
: geese; and when any other topic came above 
, board, her conversation was limited to a ‘yes, 


not of course of the fashionable 
Her mind, too, was as attractive as her 


yes,’ or a ‘no, no,’ all beyond this seemed to 
her to be sinful. 

This woman puppet was indeed a contrast 
to the sprightly, gay and lively nymphs, 


' with whom the young Briton had, until this 
' period, been toying ; but he carefully confined 


to the solitude of his own bosom the disa- 
greeable feeling of this heaven and earth dis- 
tant difference. His flattering tongue called 
the girl’s silliness celestial innocence ; the 
red, swollen cheeks, belikened to the beauty 
of the full-blown damask rose. The end of 
the song was, he turned to the father, and 
sued warmly forthe daughter’s hand. 
Thecolonel, during his sixty years’ ca- 
reer through the world, had collected this 
much knowledge of mankind, that however 
slyly the young man had masked himself, he 
could, nevertheless, discover the fortune-hun- 
ter peeping through the disguise. At first, 
therefore, he thought of peremptorily refus- 
ing him permission to woohis daughter ; but 
on the other hand, he thought, “ the youth is 
fashionable, and perhaps I may be doing him 
an injustice; he as yet betrays no anxiety 
about the portion, and why should the girl, 
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re ; 
who is marriageable, remain longer at home? 
His request shall be graunted—but his appa- 
rent disinterestedness shall stand a decisive 
trial.” 

The suitor was then informed that the fa- 
ther had no objection to the match, provided 
the daughter gave her consent: and she, poor 
thing, replied as in duty bound—* My fa- 
ther’s will is mine Indeed could any thing 
else be expected ? 

In the course of a few weeks the marriage 
ceremony was performed at the country-house 
of the colonel, and he instantly made his 
son-in-law acquainted with his portion, thir- 
ty thousand dollars. The dissembler acted 


eee ee 


bride or her poriion ; for certain reasons it is 
immaterial to us, and moreover no one shall 
ever know your decision.” 

The bridegroom did not think long about 
the matter, for he whispered—* Take the 
bride!” 

In the twinkling of an eye the soldier seiz- 
ed his son-in-law by the neck, shook him vi- 
olently and exclaimed with a thundering 
voice— Ha! villain! so my conjecture was 
not unfounded, that you cared not for my 
daughter, but merely for her fortune ! Heav- 

en be praised that my child and my money, 
‘are not irrevocably in your clutches! know 
then, knave! the man who married you was 


as though he wished to know nothing about ; no clergyman, he wasa brother soldier in 
the matter, and solemnly avowed that lie had | priest’s attire; and these gentiemen are no 
notas yet thought on such things, but had ; highwaymen, but friends who have done me 
regarded only the noble qualities of his! the service of proving you. I shall return 
charming wife, whose pure self was dearer } home with my daughter and my money, and 
to him than all the treasures of the world. _| you may go to London—or the devil, if you 
Upon this they sat down to dinner, and the | like.” 
father-in-law urged and begged that they } With these words he transplanted the as- 
would make as much haste as possible, as it ' tonished bridegroom, with a kick, from the 
was his intention that the young married ! carriage to the road, and ordered the postil- 
people should set off for London that very lion to turn about. The out-law trudged 
afternoon, and that he should accompany | back to London, and had, while on the road, 
them. the fuirest and best opportunity of determin- 
The son-in-law was confounded, and be-; ing whether he should now use a pistol or 
gan to make sore excuses about traveling on } throw himself into the river. 
the first day of his happiness; but the sol- 
dier maintained they were futile, assuring | 
him that he had reasons for proceeding forth. ; Tux “Green MounTAin Boys.’’—Among the 
with to the capital, and that his matrimonial ; gallant spirits now returning from the bloody fields 
joys would be as well realized in London as } of their fame, will be noticed the name of Lieut. 
in the country. What was to be done ? Why } Wm. A. Newman, of Vermont. Surrounded by all 
the journey was immediately undertaken. | the endearing relations of home—an acknowledged 
The old man secured in a small casket, be-} favorite among his fellow-citizens and neighbors— 
fore the eyes of the bridegroom, the portion { he heeds the first call of his country, and hastens 
of the bride, partly in gold and partly in bank | to the ‘*camp of Mars.”? Bred and perfected in 
notes, took it under his arm, and placed him- } the theory of military science at the institution of 


self by the side of the young people in the | Capt. Partridge, and imbibing the chivalrous spirit 





‘ 
? 


— F h haf 3 of his brilliant instructor and late commander, the 

e roadran through a forest, an scarce: ; lant Col. T. B. R h bined for hon- 

gaa gallant Col. T. B. Ransom, he combined for ho 
ly i | peng emia a — } orable ambition in the profession of his choice, the 
men darted out from the brushwood, wi 
7 ’ ] ts of complete success. 

masks upon their faces, and stopped the car- | ene te P 
riage. One of the persons watched the pos- } 


tilfion with a presented pistol, while the oth- ; were wont to admire, unscathed and unharmed? 


er approached the coach window and said— , , 
: rs of 
“ We are adventurers, and request you to | 4/88! too well do we realize the stag OU 0 


give up instantly the portion of the bride! ” i joy and woe, that speak the sad reply. 

The colonel and his son-in-law swore and | Which waved his sword so gallantly on the field of 
ranted, but the robber coolly insisted upon his | Contreras, he has given to his country. And to the 
demand. After some parleying, however, the | thousand outstretched to welcome his return, he 
horseman bent towards the young man, and ; ¢49 extend but one. The other, though mingling 
whispered in his ear—“ That you may see } with its kindred dust, tells most eloquently that the 
we are most reasonable men, we leave you } heart which once animated it is worthy the race of 
the choice of two things—give us either the ' heroes from the land of Ethan Allen. 


We spoke of his return. But how does he 
come? Shall we behold the same manly form we 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

There are at least three distinct races of the hu- 
man family, viz: the Caucasian, the Negro and 
the Malay or American. Some writers even di- 
vide the buman family into five great races, mak- 
ing two out of the Malay and American. These 
principal races are sub-divided inio others, of which 
the Caucasian furnishes the best varieties. Of 
these varieties, however, the Celtic and Saxon are | 
the most important; both being originally from the 
north of Europe, and participating in the overthrow } 
of Rome. The Celts occupy the Highlands of } 
Scotland, the whole of Ireland, and the north-west 
coasts of France, and various other spots in Europe, ! 
Switzerland among the rest: they are, when of 
pure blood, brave, chivalric, irritable, of subtle } 
genius, fiery, impetuous, gallant. The Saxons in- 
habit portions of Germany, and constitute the ba- | 
sis of the population of England proper, and of the 
Jowlands of Scotland: they are duller but more te- 
nacious than the Celts; not so quick to perceive, 
but more solid in intellect; equally brave but less 
impetuous; more sullen, more cruel, domineering 
and resolute. 

If we were left to imagine a perfect stock, it 
would be one formed from the union of these two 
races. With the wit of the Celt aud the profund- 
ity of the Saxon—the politeness of the one and the 
sincerity of the other—the headlong charge of the ; 
firstin battle, combined with the dogged obstinacy 
of the last in resisting a charge—-the new race or 
nation, (call it as you will,) would possess capaci- 
ties for improvement superior to any the world has 
yet seen, and would exhibit man in a condition of 
comparative perfectibility that might yet realize 
some of the dreams of the poets. Ina word, if the 
best qualities of the English, Irish, German and 
French nations could be united in any one popula- 
tion, what a splendid people that union would 
make ! 

It is a question for serious consideration wheth- 
er the destiny of this continent does not lead to 
such a fusion. If Providence controls the affairs 
ofmen, and has a purpose in every thing that he 
suffers to takn place, then the discovery of this 
hemisphere and its subsequent peculiar settlement, 
were not without an aim. May not that aim be 
the fusion of the two greatest branches of the great } 
Caucasian race; and the production, by such 
means, of a new branch, in which the vices of the 
old branches will be diminished, while their virtues | 
will be promoted. 

? 








It is not safe to say that more than half of ou 
people are of pure Anglo-Saxon descent. ‘The 
vast emigration from Ireland of late years, united 
to the earlier Huguenotic emigration, has imbued 


' cid, soft Ohio. 


our population targely with Celtic blood. Proba- 
bly there does not exist a family in America which 
has been naiive io the soil for three generations, 
whose blood is not both Saxon and Celtic, and that 
in nearly equal proportions. It would be a curious 
siudy to trace out the different stocks from which 
our gieat men have generally been derived. 

It is by this union of races that we have acquired 


, what natural characteristics we possess; and as 


time passes, and the fusion becomes more perfect, 


; these characteristics will increase and grow more 


prominent. Already the American has more 
quickness than the Englishman—more general sua- 


| vity, more impetuosity, and more mercurial habits; 


while, on the other hand, he has more sedateness 


than the Frenchman, more humor, more fondness 


for domestic life, more stubbornness in battle, per- 
haps more solidity and physical strength. The pe- 
culiarities and vicissitudes of our climate assist, no 
doubt, in producing the peculiarities of our people: 
but the mixture of the two greatest European races 


| is the original element after all. 





AMERICAN SCENERY. 


There is no such scenery on earth, we verily 
believe, as ours. There is but one Niagara 
in its broad circumference. And then its 
glorious rivers, from the cataracts of high 
Northern latitudes, to the calm and beautiful 
Alabama,—the majestic Missouri,—the pla- 
And then, too, its lakes—the 
vast inland seas, where fleets can ride,—its 
forests, alive with songsters of almost every 
note, and every feather,—of trees of every 
cast and hue, aad if seen in the frosts of Au- 
tumn, beyond the power of pencil to paint,— 
mocking the skill of man,—rivaling the rich 
sunset on the bosom of the western clouds— 
and making a very paradise of earth! And 
then its boundless prairies,—its savannahs,-- 
its vast havens, on which beat the waves of 
the ocean with their sullen roar,—and its 
still solitudes, where man feels.as if he were 
really alone with the Indian,—the wild, unap- 
proached, and almost unapproachable Indian, 
in his savage dignity,—painted and decked 
for war,— fiery-red—with his armor on, 
“ snorting for battle,” as it were:—and then 
again its noisy cities, where men crowd and 
rush, as if the spot of earth on which they 
were, was their only spot—-cities now vieing 
in business with the olden cities of Europe, but 
yet in their gristle--in their swaddling clothes, 
as it were—bye and bye to become the Lon- 
dons of the Western world, 
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MUSIC OF NATURE. i wearied soldiery,—see how each lineament speaks 


: ie 5 Ge Wiatecd ai of sorrow whose home is amid the fibres of the heart. 
annataden inn Sap reag pasate tih page , The spirit of weariness and deathly inactivity hath 


seas and deep toned thunder are the harsher notes, | passed-o’ef them. ‘But'look’ again and behold that 
while gentler music, from the rippling streams and - 


feathery bands complete the octave. There is an om- 
nipotence in Music that nothing else can call its own. 


mass transformed to living, acting, conquering men 
Mark that eye whose light seemed but a moment be- 
aa é il ; fore about to be dimmed by the mist of death, now 
Phere is magic in its breath, that moves upon the | 4, shing as if it eaughtits brilliancy from the light- 
— mr Pag ee ee { ning’s fiery wing,—that brow whose contractions told 
melody in the deathlese spirit. Truly has the angel of mental agony—for perchance the bird of memory 
a lodged a mementon the casement of his heart and 
‘‘ Something of mystery there surely dwells; ' sang of native woods and streams—now dilated with 
Something bay li ath sae ee? ll the most intense interest—that arm which hung with 
A chain to be clasped in another sphere.” ; nerveless weight beside him now strong for contest. 
' And why this change? What genius has presided ? 
' What spirit hovered near? *I'was music laid her 
arm upon the ebbing tide of life and rolled its waters 
} back. ‘There is music in the soul. Music answer- 
_ing to the minstrelsy of heaven. L. 
“ Unwritten though that music be, } f 
'Tis sweetest melody.” 
There is music when the wing of night is spread VERMONT. 
over earth, and nature’slamps are eet to light the pil-} The characters which men form depend 
grim’s pathway—and spirits of dewy air breathe to | apon the citcumstances which attend their 


the soul of worlds on worlds held firmly in Jehovah's } — : 
" Pag growth :—the peculiarities which character- 
grasp—each world.a chord in that great. instrument } 


that Deity delights to tune. The pillars of Jehovah’ 
throne are but the harmonies of Seraphs pore and | that occurred during the early period of its 
free-—the air He breathes the chants of angel history. This is made evident by a compar- 


bands..,.. And has the Deity thus made the: ison of the different states which now form 


**panorama of creation”? ical, ¢ ; ; } ‘ ; 
, “s reorpee at Penh ale Seon | at republic, together with the various influ- 
work untuned to harmony? Shall man—the secdhd 


rh I hich acted upon the diffgrent elements 
God—the standing monument of Omnipotence, live | ences which p : SIRT AIPM 


midst the music of the spheres —while nature’s myr- | of national character. 

iad voices are attuned, and music from the realms of ° In this brotherhood of states, there is not 
light is echoed o’er Earth's shores ?—shall all God’s one whose character more completely con- 
voice be babel in his bewildered ear—and shall he forms to the mould of circumstances in which 


listen to the whisperings of Jehovah, whether they | ‘+ was cast. than our own. ercen-mountain 
the whys c S c 


visit him at quiet eve or glorious morn with ‘* idiotic } an 
and. 


attention ?’’ From the deep, dark forest, the spirit : : , 
of the red man answers—the tall grass speaks and, very one who is at all conversant with 


hills a voice assume—*‘the lofty mountain shakes his ; the history of our own country, is to some 
waving woods,’’ Niagara’s thunders catch the sound, ' extent aware of the hardships and_ perils to 
and roll it on the ocean of the deep biue sky, whose ; which the early settlers of this state were sub- 
waters murmur Vo, There is a principle in man ‘ject. They were, most’ of them, men who 
that answers to the hymnings of creation. ‘There is | ; : t 

a chord that vibrates to the gentle strains that nature } had-tried therr fortunes in other re and 
chants. There is a spirit dwelling within that plumes | WO rendered reckless by disappointment, 
its golden wings, and almost enters heaven when the dared to brave the dangers of the wilderness, 
hand of God sweeps o‘or nature's lyre. Thesoul of and contend with an unfriendly climate and 


man is called an emanation of Divinity—a spark of } an ungenerous soil. But. ¢hese. were not 


the Godhead: I eo, sooner’ we might ‘sttéin’ our} What called forth their energy and fortitude 
wandering gaze to seea polar iceberg tossed from | é 


} } : ¢ e 
Etna’s fiery mouth, than seek to find a soul asleep to to their full extent. Labor and perseverenc 
melody. .... Behold the battle plain,—the army in could overcome these fges, and make them 
warlike array,—gaze upon the brows of the already ) subservient to their interest. But there were 


Musie is written on the evening’s sky, it lingers in 
the west, as the god of day bathes the last hill in 
floods of golden light, —and then at rosy dawn, when 
morning’s rays so gently kiss the horizon, 





,; ize a nation, are the results of the events 
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opposing influences which threatened to ov- | pears had long intereste 4 the hearts and 
eremaster even their hardy spirits;—there | minds of her hardy sons, and it had been 
were enemies whose power exceeded theirs | urged with all the powerful eloquence of 
in numbers if not in bravery. ‘natural talent, The pen which now traced 

Scarcely had the axes of the bold adven- | , the glowing outlines of Green Mountain free- 
turers begun to make paths for the sunlight dom was nobly guided by the hand which 
‘a the forest ;—scarcely did their rude cabins | ‘had left the plow for the sword, and the deep 
assume the cheerful aspect of home, ere they ‘quiet of the wilderness for the fearful and 
were involved in difficulties with the Empire ; exciting din of battle. Although the men 
and Granite states, and inthe midst of these, | who now advocated the independence of 
the cloud which had long been gathering in} ; Vermont, knew little of . refined. society, and 
the east, burst and poured forth-the dark flood | _had never learned to sound, their arguments 
of war... Then was the intrinsic bravery of ; with the line of rhetorical criticism, yet 
Vermont called forth;—then in that hour of | | their reasoning was bold and conclusive, and 
trial—denied the protection of the collonia] ; theit style well calculated to, have a potent 
covernment—invaded by a foreign enemy— |, !ffluence ‘over the miads of those whose 
surrounded by hostile kindred—with no ally | characters had been formed in the midst of 
hot the Invisible,;—~even then the songs of | difficulties which called for the exercise of 
freedom were fearlessly chanted among the} | their highest energies, and marked by the pe- 
mountains; and although their safety and } ‘ culiar circumstances in which they were pla- 
the suceess of their cause depended in aj ced, For years did Allen and Warner and 
reat measure upon the caution with which other knights of the pen and sword labor to 
they acted, their watch-fires burned brightly | place Vermont upon an equality with her 
upon the summit of every hill. neighboring States; and when at Jength they 

For a while all minor contentions seemed | ' had succeeded in -establishing her Independ- 
lost in the great revolutionary struggle ; but | ence, and in organiziag a system of govern- 
at length the American Eagle etend proudly , ment fully adapted to the wants of the little 
in the ethereal sea, bearing in its beak the | isolated body politic, their hands found other 


stats and stripes of the thirteen colonies. | labor to perform, and their pens other subjects 


Vermont had nobly. borne her part in the | for discussion, 


common struggle for American Freedom,— : The human mind naturally seeks sympa- 
had achieved splendid victories over her roy- | | thy, and this principle manifests itself clearly 
al enemies,—ber fields had been the theatres ji in the mass of mind which is ¢ollected, and 
: 
; 


of bloody contests,—her mountains had ech- | cemented by a common government, and con- 


oed back again the thunder of the cannon, | sequently by common interests, as in the sep- 
the groans of the dying, and the high notes’ arate individuals which compose the mass. 
of martial harmony, and still she was the} Whether from this principle, or the consider- 
slave of her more powerfut sisters, or rather, } ation that“ union is power,” and that alone 
was considered as achild, too young to as- | and separated from the republic of which her 
sume her own control. sister States were members, Vermont could 
not withstand the invasion of a powerfal ene- 

my and was not likely to sustain herself in 
neighboring States. Her mountains were as her present isolated condition; — whether 
firm as many others,—her lakes as clear,— / from one or both of these considerations, she 
her skies as blue, and the hearts of her sons applied for admission into the Union, and of- 
were as full of enthusiasm in the cause of; fered to assist in extricating the general gov- 
liberty: why then might she not be as free } ernment from the pecuniary embarassments 
and independent? This question in which it had been involved by the war 


_—~ 


But Vermont was made of too ‘stern | 
stuff” to brook the insulting scorn of her ; 


; 
¢ 
‘ 
: 


was a 
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with Great Britian. But the porter of the 
United Siates looked through the darkened 
wirdow of susp'cion upon her who was now 
knocking at the door and long refused her 
admission. At length the people who had so 
long stemmed the tide of opposing influences 
—who had presented their own breasts as a 
barrier to tyranny and oppression, and who, 
since they were placed by the royal decision 
under the jurisdiction of New York “ had 
acknowledged neither the authority of that 
province nor of any other external power” 
—that people now took its place within the 
golden circle of American Union, and inscri- 
bed upon its banner, the glorious motto,— 
“ united we stand, divided we fall.” 

Vermont was not only characterized by 
bravery, energy and decision of character, 
but the seeds of knowledge began to germi- 
nate, even before her oaks and elms and 
whispering pines had given place to the firm 
foundations and the lofty domes of the tem- 
ples of science. Evenin the midst of the 
excitement attendant upon those extraordina- 
ry times, Education was not neglected. Our 
worthy grand-dames, though they had their 
full proportion of hard drudging labor to per- 
form, found time to train the tender vines of 
intellect which grew around them;— and 
though totally unacquainted with the orna- 
mental branches of education, they were com- 
petent toimpart to the minds of the rising 
generation the first and most important of the 
essential rudiments of science, and their skill 
in instructing the Aeart is apparent even in 
their children’s children. 

Our ancestors were religious. They saw 
in every leaf and flower, in every richly-dy- 
ed and chrystal stone, the image of some 
glorious attribute of Deity. They had no 
idol but their God: the one they loved with 
all the enthusiastic patriotism of their nature 
—the other they adored with the profound 
reverence of nature’s scholars, whose text- 
book was the written will of their Creator. 
Andare their descendants degenerating in 
this respect? Do the songs of praise, and 


the prayers prompted by a lofty trust in the { 
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Omnipotent ascend less frequently from the | 
green altars which His word called into be. 
Isthe pure mountain air less filled 
wiih ministering spirits? Has the twilight 
of religion, which seemed to hera!d the ope- 
ning of the eye of Deity upon our land, fa- 
ded in darkness, or is it lost in the broad 
/noon-day splendor of universal piety? For 
;an answer, we have but to look abroad, and 
} number the dedicated temples whose spires 
point up to heaven. 
| Long may the “ American Alps” contin- 
{ue to be God’s favorite altars! long may the 
beers of Liberty hover over the “ Ameri- 
can Switzerland! ” M. 


ing ? 








SALUTATORY. 


“ The bleak wind whistles: snow showers far and near 
Drift without echo to the whitening ground ; 

Autumn hath passed away, and cold and drear 
Winter stalks on with frozen mantle bound!”’ 


A Happy New Year to all our friends— 
and may the readers of the Gem find in its 
pages, during the coming year, what the 
‘Eastern Sage promised to those who would 
read attentively his manuscripts—health and 
beauty, wealth and wisdom ! 

A year of changes has brought us to that 
} epoch, which, as we mark it down in our tab- 

lets, emphatically reminds us, “ what shad- 
ows we are and what shadows we pursue.” 
| The “ Happy New Year,” season as it is of 
pleasure and felicitation—celebrated with 
pleasure and song—is yet a striking memen- 
to. It reminds us how far we have gone on 
the scale of Jife—what a floating atom we are 
on the tide of passing ages—and how soon 
the frail records of time, which we strew 
like leaves upon the dark waves, will be 
swallowed up forever ! 

Change is written upon all things. It is 
taught in the revolving skies—it comes up 
from the heaving depths of ocean—it is pro- 
claimed in the convulsions of the earth—it 
is whispered in the stirring of the elements. 
If we repose and rest, everything is stirring 
about us. Then is it not designed that man 
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should be ac.ive 2 His mental ard moval 
imp"ovement is :or himse', towo k out. i 
is for him to improve h's condiiion by any 
end every means he finds within his reach. 
Fist and most imporiant among the means 
for ‘he amelioration of maa’s wo.'d!y as weil 
os spiri.ual condition, is ecvcation. 
trite and ojit-repeated observation, that 
«knowledge is power.” It should be power 
—it always has been power—it always will 
be power. It was this that raised Franklin | 
from the humble station of a printer’s boy to | 
the first honors of his country: it took Sher- | 
man from the shoe-maker’s bench, gave him 


li is a 


a seat in Congress, and there made his voice 
to be heard among the wisest and best of his 
country’s compeers! It raised Simpson from 
the weaver’s loom to a place among the first 
of mathematicians, and Herschell, from being 
a poor fifer’s boy in the army, toa station 
among the first of astronomers. It is the 
philosopher’s stone—the true alchimy that 
turns every thing it touches into gold. It is 
the sceptre that gives us dominion over na- 
ture—the key that unlocks the store-house of 
creation, and opens the treasures of the uni- 
verse ! 

The ignorant man may be industrious, but | 
he cannot love labor, for it is not relieved by 
the excitement of improving or changing the } 
process of his art, nor cheered by the hope } 
of a better condition. When released from } 
labor he does not rejoice, for mere idleness is 
not enjoyment; and he has no book—no les- 
son of science, no play of the mind, no inter- 
esting pursuit, to give a zest to the hour of 
leisure. Home has few attractions for him. 
He has little taste for the quiet,—the social 
converse and exchange of feeling and of sen- 
timent,—the innocent enjoyments that ought 
todwell there. Society has little to interest 
him, for he has no sympathy for the pleas- 
ures or pursuits,—the cares or troubles, of 
others, to whom he cannot feel, nor perceive, 
his bonds nor relationship. 

All of life is but a poor boon for 
sucha man; and happy for himself and 
mankind, if the few,ties that hold him to the 
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-overturn his 


nezative existence, be not broken. Happily 
for him, if that best and surest friend of man, 
that messenger of good news from Heaven 
'o the poorest wretch on earth,—the Religion 
of the Gospel,—bringing the fear of God,— 
shall be his possession! Without her to 
support, should temptation assail him, what 
an easy victim would he fall to vice and 
crime! How little would be necessary to 
ill-balanced principles, and 
throw him groveling in intemperance, or 
send him abroad on the ocean or the high- 


way, an enemy to himself or his kind! 


But let the light of science fall upon that 
man—open to him the fountain of knowledge 
—a few principles of philosophy enter his 
mind, and awaken the dormant power of 
thought, and he begins to look upon his art 
with an altered eye. It ceases to be a dark 
mechanical process, which he cannot under- 
stand ; he regards it as an object of inquiry, 
and acquires a new mastery over his own 
instruments. He finds other and better modes 
of doing what he has done before, blindly 
and without interest, a thousand times. He 
learns to profit by the experience of others, 
and ventures upon untried paths. Difficul- 
ties which before would have stopped him 
at the outset, receivea ready solution from 
some luminous principle of science. He 
gains new knowledge and new skill and can 
improve the quality of his manufacture, 
while he shortens the process and diminishes 
his own labor. Then labor becomes sweet 
to him ; it is accompanied by the conscious- 
ness of increasing power ;—it is leading him 
forward to a higher place among his fellow- 
men. Relaxation, tuo, is sweet to him, as it 
enables him to add to his intellectual stores, 
and to mature, by undisturbed meditation, 
the plans and conceptions of the hours of la- 
bor. His home has acquired a new charm ; 
for he has become a man of thought, and 
feels and enjoys the seclusion and peace of 
that sacred retreat; and he carries thither 
the honest complacency which is the compan- 
ion of well-earned success. He delights in 
the exercises of reason—he glories in the 
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consciousness and the hope of immortality. 
In consideration of these views and senti- 
ments, it is the aim of the editor of the Gem, 
through his humble and unpretending jour- 
nal, to fill the modicum of worldly action and 
influence assigned him, as faithfully and 
profitably as his resources and talents will 
allow. 
work replete with originality of ideas, or as 
a vehicle for conveying to the people the rich 


and beautiful specimens, in detail, of modern | 
belles-letires ; but his prime object is to dis- | 


seminate useful information fitted alike to. 
the capacity of the child and theadult. It is 


And while it is his sincere desire that it may 


carry the cheerfulness of knowledge and the ; 
light of truth wherever it is received, he in-} 
dulges the hope that the countenance of the, 
community will look favorably upon him, | 
and that its arm of support will be liberally | 


extended in his behalf. 





ruary, be added it to the Roman year. 
vious to that time, March was the first month 
of the year. 
word janua, a gate ; and as Janus, a Roman 


to have reference to the opening of a new 
era, or renewal of time. 
sented with two faces, looking in opposite di- 


rections, one old, the other youthful, repre- | 
; States and Canada are authorized agents for the Gem, 


senting the old and new era. He held in his 
hand a key, on which was inscribed the num- 


ber 365, to denote that he presided over the | 


year. The temple erected to his honor was 
quadrangular, having one door and three 
windows on each side. 


son, 
a temple dedicated to Janus, which was al- 
ways kept open in time of war. It was clos- 
ed only three times during 700 years. 


for then the whole world was at peace. Our 


MOUNTAIN 


He does not pretend to send forth a. 


Its name was derived from the | 


Janus was repre-| 


On the Janiculum Hill, in Rome, was } 


; sons, town, county and state -Jegibly, in all 


ow 
oe ve 


Saxon ancestors called January Wolf-monat 
or wolf-month, on account of the famished 
wolves that invaded their villages. 





Tue Law anv PeRiopicats.—l. Subscribers 
who do not give express notice to the contrary, are 


considered as wishing to continue their subscriptions 


2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of thei: 
periodicals, the publisher may continue to send then 
until all arrearages are paid, and subscribers are r 
sponsib'e for all the numbers sent. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take thei 
periodicals from the office to which they are direct. 
ed, they are held responsible till they have settled 


, ag , their bills, and ordered their periodicals discontinued 
intended by the conductor of the Gem, that. 


its morals shall be pure, its information au-! 
thentic, and its arrangements in good taste. } 


4. If subseribers remove to other places withou 
informing the publishers, and their periodical is sent 
to the former direction, they are held responsible. 

5. The courts have decided that refusing to take a 
newspaper from the office, or removing and leaving 
it uncalled for, until all arrearages are paid, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud, 


Subscribers can mail one, two or three bank notes 
in a letter, and not increase the postage. 


Agents are wanted to circulate the Gem in every 


{ State, County, Town and Village throughout New 
; England, to whom liberal terms wil! be offered. 
Historicat,—January, which now stands | 
as the first month in the calender, was so’ 
placed by Numa Pompilius, when, with Feb- | 
Pre- 


Money on any specie-paying bank may at_all times 
be remitted by mail at our risk. 


If any Subscribers should fail to receive the whok 
of their numbers, we will re-send them, on being 
notified, which will enable them to complete thei 


: ‘ : : files for binding. 
deity, was reputed to preside over the gate of | . 


heaven, the name of the month is supposed | 


Postmasters are authorized to frank letters contain- 
ing notices of non receptions, removals and all othe: 
post-oflice business. 


Editors and Postmasters throughout the United 


Also Clergymen and Teachers. They will be allow 


ed a commission of 25 per cent. 


Young men desirous of traveling and acquainting 


The four doors rep ; themselves with the world, will find it a profitable bu 
resented the four seasons, and the three win- , siness to engage in soliciting subscriptions for this 
dows to each the three months in each sea- } PUbiication. 


Please be particular in writing the names of per- 
letters 


» addressed to us on business. 


It} 
was closed at the time of the birth of Christ, } 


* The courtesies of our editorial brethren wil! b 


properly appreciated. 




























































; We take pride hi be a to present OUT | on attack on Turner, when most of his men 
mm yeaders, in the Gem of the present month)! wore destroved. and he was among the slait 
with the engraving opposite, representing a {pp and of tbe falls is sometimes heard at 
sutiful view in the valley of the Connecti- | 4}, dicts ie hee 
- the Cistance of ten miles. 
cut. In the No ve mber number we had occa D rfield was the scene of a vast slaught 
on to speak at length of the t beauty ¢ nd eee -iby the Indians, in the early settlement « 
ae liness of this much admired valle y, ana 1 if tne that : pl ace. A great portion of the inhabitan 
fm rcader desires a more extended notice of it, he were slain; some were catried captive. a1 
4 ret tred to that - ticle. At present we tak ‘kept many years by the Indian in Canada. 
B only offer a few remarks } in explani ation of the} 4 female was among the number, who mar- 
me particular scenery which our engraving rep- | ried one of the native Indians, and lived with 
fe resents. {him until herdeath. She visited her rela- 
J This view was seh Irom 0 eminence tions on the Connecticut river, some vears 
eee avout ine mi bet st en 1 the bridge, actos jafees her marriage, but would not consent to 
d. at bridge, seen through a gorge in l eathec to cleave to her husband, 
enstone ridg >, appe ars on the left in the } 
lrawing, bey ond which Deerfield meadows } 
° : { 
open : and in th e distance, rise the primitis ve THE HAPPY FAMILY 
ridges of Shelburne, &c. Deerfield river } 
fows towards the right hand side of the; higed 2" be : 
1, where it mingles with the Connecti- } sak ‘of 
it that comes in from the north. The bridge } Is there blics to be found in these regions | 
een on the right in the drawing, is on the }-Where care forms no arrow envenomed to throw 
5 Connecticut, a ltttle above its jnnction with } Whore th, 2 . andl a9 . Peal 2h gy 
+ the Deerfield. After uniting, these streams } And neace dheibe hav eit jo Nataelieand Webedt 
pa iss south-easterly as may be partially seen } "Tis the c tag e that stands near! aren mi 
on the right hand side of the sketch. The} — sy atlas 
bridge across the Connecticut, connects Mon- $ no honors they court from the Jords of manki 
1gue on the east shore with Greenfield on } No pleasures beyond what at home they may f 
the west. Above the bridge, may be seen an No aoe ze eps res ok a Ee ee 
sland; and still farther north, the river} But life’s blooming comforts they constant 
ashes the eastern base of a greenstone ridge, | 48 the fruit of their toils which th 
| hich, i in the central parts of the drawing, is | Big iornt apy ate SR 
wered with woods. . | There's a richness of vitae ennobles their hearts 
Near the union of Greenfield, Gill and } Improved by the graces religion imparts, 
Montague, are Turner’s Falls: which are con- | my. gon mn of all from the circle  iamsaph q 
idered the important water-fall in the State | And each grateful bosom receives what is give if 
Massachusetts, if not in New-England. | (With pertect delight) as the ‘bounty of heaven 


iellaws Falls, at Walpole, higher u ip on the 
Connecticut, have been more celebrated. 
but on some accounts, as the broader sheet 

water, the higher perpendicular descent, 
ind the surrounding scenery, Turner’s Falls 
are the most interesting. 


> 


Above these falls, for about three 


the river pursues its course through a wild 
and uncultivated region; and the surface is 
| . . 

placid as a mountain lake even to the very 


verge of the falls. This cataract is some- 


times called the Niagara in miniature 

The name given to'this water-fall is owing 
oan expedition against the Indians one hun- 
dred and eighty years ago, under Captain 


Turner, who went froin Boston with one } 


hundred and fifty men. The 
‘urprised, and many of them slain by the 
j 


Indians were | 


W inc 


miles, | 


| 
When the sweet breathing moon lights its earliest ray 
And the dew-drops like pearls gem the new rising da 
{ Th ‘yall bow the s ippliar KnCE 
, And then with an ardor which Heaven doth inspire 
) Their devotions ascend, and awaked 1st livre 
Asif kindleda 1 With the p re fire 
Wi} prophets in Vi on a! ( 
Free. unrestrained friendship is warmly expressed, 
And each with the fondest benevolence blest 
In mutual harmony move ; 
‘The parents direct with affectionate sway, 
And cvide their loved yore they t disp] 
And thu lide most happy their seasons away, 
A circle of pleasure and love. 
Where pure unaffected simplicity’s found, , 
} And kindnsss, and social contentment abound 
With genuine piety joined 5 
In the castle or cot, on the mountain or plain, 
True bliss doth acquire perpetu al reign, 
And Eden’s loved bowers all blooming agai: ; 
lo a cheerful and virtuous mind A 
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mM aite 





h Provide 
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ce pleases tt send, 
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KATE ELDON: 


SOCIETY AS IT IS. 


LIZZIE J. HALE. 


BY 


CHAPTER I. 


‘ How often, in this cold and bitte: 
Is the warm heart thrown beck un 


world. 
n itself.’"—L.£. 1. 


‘Ah, Kate, my dear Kate! ‘tis “for you I fear— + 


’tis for you I suffer!’ exclaimed Mrs. Eldon, a tear 


at the same time filling hereye. ‘ You have ever 


been surrounded by everything which could render , 


your pathway bright. Friends have flocked about 
you, and want or coldness has been a thing unknown. 
I fear this change in our fortune will greatly mar your 


, 
happiness. 


‘ Bat, mother, have I not yet you and father left?’ } 
fear for 


Is not our affection strong as ever? Never 
me,’ said the noble girl, throwing her arms about her 
mother’s neck, and imprinting a kiss upon her lips, 
‘ We'll still be happy.’ 

‘God bless you, my child,’ murmured the mother. 
‘ But as yet, you know not the coldness, the con- 
Ma- 
ny who have bowed to yon through our wealth, may 
Will not this trouble you, my 


tempt even, which you may be called to meet. 


now know you not. 


child 2’ 

‘No, mother, no! If they have loved me only 
for wealth’s sake, is it not best we part ? 
be loved for myself, and for myself alone. 
can prove my friends, dearest mother, Ay, misfor- 


tune will be a blessing, after all.’ 


* Heaven grant that it may,’ sighed the mother. } 


‘Butoh, Kate, you know not the world as I do. You 


have not yet felt its injustice. 
may not. Bat go now, my child. 
ther’s step, and would see him alone.’ 
With a warm kiss upon her danghter’s cheek, the 
mother turned to meet her husband. 


her wishes, and gently placing his arm about her, 


and seating himself at her side, he prepared to tell } 


her frankly the state of his affairs. 

‘ All, all is gone, Katharine! ’ exclaimed he, with 
an effort. and, as Mr. Eldon said 
this, he bowed his head upon the shoulder of his 


‘Weare »oor!’ 


wife, and wept. 


gled her tears with his, But they were tears of sor- 


row for him she loved, and for her child, not for her- } 


self, 
Mrs. Eldon was the first to speak: — 


‘ Why these tears, James?’ asked she, at the } 


same time wiping them away. ‘Has our love grown 


’ : j 
the less warm—can it?’ and a glow lighted her 


whole face. 
‘Ob, my God!’ exclaimed he, clasping her in his 





i would ° 
Now I! 


I pray Heaven you | 
[hear your fa- } 


fle anticipated } 
: knew it was 


Gently retaining it there, she min- | 


_ a - 5 
i ’ 


arms, ‘can itbe that I find yon thus’? Can yon}, 
happy still ?’ 
‘ Happy!’ answered the wife, ‘can I be angh 
‘else, so long as you and my child are left? Fear m, 
not, James; I married you, not your wealth.’ 
‘ Blessings on you, Katharine! But our child— 
how wiil she bear it ?’ 
‘ Nobly, nobly, my busband. 
, name she bears,’ answered the mother, proudly. 
‘ Then, indeed, is my cup of happiness full,’ said 
the father, at the same time ringing for Kate. ‘| 
have heard 


Even worthy the 


, would hear it from her own lips, even as 
it from yours.’ ll 

She came; and long and sweet was their mutus! § 
consultation. Ay, happy, happy beyond aught els 
‘on earth, is such confidence between husband ani 
wife, parent and child! 

It was soon decided that they should dispose ; 
their elegant house, with its costly furniture and no- 


voantae 
VaLbsaSe 


; mi rous ser Their carriage and horses, an 
everything which was not absolutely necessary f 
present use, was to bo disposed of, that their cred 
itors might be paid even to the uttermost farthing. A 
small house was to be taken in a remote part of th 
Th 
father was to obtain a situation as clerk, and the mo 
| ther and danghter—for they persisted in doing some- 
;thing—were to assist in whatever they saw best 


| city, and thither they were to remove directly. 


Kate thought she could teach music, and that would 
glad 
they were poor. Mrs 
Eldon could embroider, she had learned when young. 
Ah, they would be so happy!—Tears of joy fell at 


be so much company for her, she was almost 


She should so love to teach! 


} the contemplation; and kneeling with an arm round 
each, the father poured forth his gratitude to Heaven 
that such blessings.were his. 


Two weeks later, and we find this reduced but 
, 


Bat, alas 


‘ 


‘many deserted them, and poor Kate often shed bitte: 
all her resolutions to the contrary. She 


still happy family in their new abode. 


tears, despite 
wrong, knew such friends (?) were 
nothing worth. Yet her heart was woman’s and i 


i must feel. She was then just seventeen—the very 


> . . 
age when the heart is most keenly alive to coldness 


or neglect. Poor, poor Kate! 


CHAPTER I. | 
‘‘Oh, God! to meet coldness where once dwelt 
warmth.”—Remark of the Sensitive. 
‘Oh! mother! mother!’ exclaimed Kate, coming 19 
{ from the street one day, I cannot bear this coldness: 
‘It will kill me!’ and the poor girl Jeaned her head 00 
her mother’s bosom, and wept aloud. 
‘ But my child, you must not grieve thus,’ answe!- 


ed her mother, soothingly. ‘ Do not your father and 
irl 
girl. 


: : : 
( | love you still? Rise above these things, my ¢ 








were not worthy a tear. Let them go.’ 

+ And mother, I have tried—have vainly imagined 
| had the mastery over my feelings. But oh, moth- 
er, just now I met George Seymour, and he passed 
I bad wondered why he 
did not call, for we gave him the location of our new 


without recognizing me. 


home, when we left the old—but I neverdreamed he 
would forget.’ 

‘This is, indeed, my daughter, the unkindest thiag 
of all. That, one who had professed, or at least 
shown so much love and attention, should desert you 
pow that you need it more than ever, is indeed hard. 
But be assured, he is not worthy of your love, or he 
would not so have done. Waste not your thoughts 
onhim, but give them to a more worthy object.’ 

‘Yes, mother, I will; but it is hard—I loved 
George Seymour, and believed it returned. We were 
young, and that alone kept us from forming an en- 
gagement; for, you know, mother, you and father 
favored his attentions, and I deemed nothing but 
death would part us.’ 

‘ This has proved his character,’ answered the mo- 
ther, with warmth. ‘ Heaven be thanked it was in 
season for your escape.’ 

‘And, mother, I also met Amanda Hill and Au- 


usta Ames; and such a nod as they gave me, as 


they looked first at their own robes and then at mine, , 


was enovgh to freeze the blood in one’s veins. You 
cannot tell how it made me feel. To be sure [ never 
ved them; but they used to profess so much friend- 


hip for me—were ever so seemingly glad to meet 


me, thi wht the fa nust be my own. Now $ 
me, that 1 thought the fault must be my N 
| see where it is; and from my heart I pity them. | 


Still such a nod as they gave me troubles me; I can- | 


uot help it.’ 
‘And thus it is with nearly all our acquaintances— 


is it not, my girl?’ asked the mother, her eyes fill- 


ing. * Old as Iam, and much as I have said to you | 


to bear bravely on, there are times when my own 
heart bleeds within me. Not that I care for the loss 
of such acquaintances, but the motive, as it exists in 
society, pains me. That one should so far forget his 
duty tohimself and his Maker as thus to bow to 
wealth, is painful, painful indeed. As for the effect 
it has on my persona! feelings, I care not astraw. I 
even rejoice that this poverty has come upon us. 
Ought we not to do so my Kate, when it has saved 
you from the arms of one who bowed to your wealth 
alone? For this we can never be too thankful.’ 
Henceforth 
will banish all feclings of love for him, and place 
pity in their stead.’ 

‘And, my daughter, thatis right. Pity should be 


‘ Ay, mother, I know it—I feel it. 


‘he uppermost feeling cherished for those who err } 


thus. Their own hearts may not be so much in the } her family, many were the bows and smiles her mo- 


_ . . . - -a.ve j h cen } SD 
"Tis education and false views in ‘ ther received from those who, though recently : 


wrong, after all. 


‘Those who would scorn you or treat you coldly now, 


society which have done it. Heaven speed the day 
when it will be no longer thas—whea every one can 

/ gay from the heart, witha gifled and pure spirit 
which has gone where distinctions come not, 


 T would never kneel st a gilded shrine, 
To worship the idol—gold, 
I would never fetter this heart of mine, 
Asa thing for fortune sold. 
sut I'd bow to the light that God has gi ven, 
The nobler light of mind ; 
The only light, save that of Heaven, 
That should free-will homage find.” 


‘Amen!’ fervently responded the husband, who 
_ had entered anperceived. ‘ But I have good news for 
; you. Mrs. Dean,the lady whom you met at the 
springs last year, called on me this forenoon, and 
seemed just like herself. She regretted the misfor- 
tune which had befallen me, and wished to see my 
; wife and danghter. I asked hertoecall. She very 
readily and happily consented; so you may expect 
ber this afternoon.’ 
| * You did right to invite her,’ replied the wife. ‘Ja 
| her we shall find a friend. She will more than com- 
; pensate for those we have lost; for she comes to ts 
in misfortune’s hour. Such a one isa ‘friend in- 
deed.’ ” 
’ exclaimed Kate . 


literally dancing for joy. ‘Oh mother!’ and the 


* And I shall love her so much ! 


tears prevented her saying more. 

Mrs. Dean was from Philadelphia. She had met 
and Joved the Eldons the year previous, while on a 
‘visit to the springs. She was now on another tour 

north, and stopping a few days in New York—the 
home of the Eldons—she had heard of their misfor- 
‘tune, and its causes. 
Mr. Eldon had been engaged largely in the mer- 
eantile line. In his partner he had placed implicit 
itrust. He had betrayed it—proved himself in every 
‘ respect a dishonest man, and fled. 
Mrs. Dean wasa true woman. She could appre- 
ciate worth even beneath the garb of poverty. She 
had sought them out and her visit was the conse- 
quence. They met as friends meet; although they 
had spent but little time together, there was a conge- 
niality of taste and feeling which soon matures into 
friendship. Such hearts need not years to cement 
them. 
Her husband and two children accompanied her— 
a son of twenty-one anda daughter of eighteen 
They were introduced to Kate, and following the ex- 
ample of their parents, an intimacy soon sprang up 
among them. Kate was invited, and accepted the 
invitation to make the tour of New Hampshire with 
them, for the purpose of visiting the lake and White 
Uills. During her absence, and when it was known 


she was traveling with the wealthy Mrs. Dean and 
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cold and scornfal, could now ingaire, with all appa- 


rent tenderness, for her danghter. There were a few | 
With | 
these Mrs. Eldon could mingle her tears of gratitude. | 


friends who bad remained firm throngh all. 


To all others she gave a calmly polite though formal } 


answer, which, though it coald not offend, checked 
theie heartless inquiries. She could not encourage 


tnem. 


would be wrought; for, were not deception encour- | 


aged, how couldit exist? ’Tis often society itself 


which makes the victim it censures. When will it 
bo otherwise? Surely, not till all learn to deal truth- 


fally. Heaven speed the day! 


CHAPTER UL. 


‘( Let Fato then berearo me, 
Let other friends flee, 
No more can she grieve me, 
My hope is in thee.”—rs. Oagood. 


Our party made the tonr proposed, and if hearts 
wero ever perfectly happy, then were theirs. To- 
gether they explored the scenery of that beaatiful 
lake which the Indians have so rightly named Win- 
nipiseogee, or ‘Smile of the Great Spirit,’ and their 


souls reveled in its loveliness. At first, the party had | 
kept closely together, enjoying all its beanties in } 


common. But, by and by, it would so happen that 


Kate and the younger Dean were strolling away by } 


! 


themselves. The gentle, timid Kate! Fie! fice! Miss, 


Ind 


tion is popped, and she, the silly girl, instead of an- 


have acare! 


sweriog candidly as she ought, and bringing peace to 


the tamultuous heart of her lover, first turned pale, } 


then red, and finally referré 
The ) 

y ¥ — 
with sach a flood of joy, : 


Kate! 


d him to her parents! 
filled her little, - foolish 


answer. Happy 


truth was, it heart 


fonnd themse!} 


Their journey completed, they found tnemseives 


once more at home. The pare hts Were asked, and 


gave consent. Preparations for the bridal commenc- 
g 


. 


ed immediately; and the happy Fred Dean departed 
with the promise that in two months he might retarn 
and claim his bride. 

Ifow changed was the aspect of things! Kate was 


no longer the poor man’s daughter. People didn’t 
think of that at all. 


the wealthy Esq. Dean’sson. Surely they knew and 


No; she was the betrothed of 


loved her. But she had too much good sense not to 


see beneath all this: and those who endeavored to 


ry : 
Lo those 


re-seek her favor, were politely repulsed. 


alone who had remained true through her misfor- 


tunes, did she open the warmth of her noble nature. | 


hero it flowed, free, pure and unbounded. 


Busily, busily sped her active needie, still more | 


busily her thonghts, and the light-wiaged hours, till 


If all in society would do this, what a change | 


eed, though, *tis no use; the ques- | 


her preparations were completed. 
for Mrs. Dean declar 
‘ she couldn’t have her children move from her; t] 
must spend at least cne winter at home.’ 
*T was a bright and glorions day—that appoint 


ow nwardrobe to prepare; 


| for the wedding—one of those in our northern ¢ In 
dian snmmer,’ when Nature seems determined to r 

pent the departaro of her warmer, milder children, 
and recall them. The Deans were present, and wit! 
them a little band of chosen ones who had proved 
Kate, clad in her robes of (3 
spotless, white, without a single ornament, looked 
: the very personification of happiness. The ceremo- 
ny was performed, an adieu given, and the younge: 


? 1 
themselves truly worthy. 


| Mr. and Mrs. Dean, accompanied by the elder one 
with their daughter, had departed. Mr. and Mrs 
' Eldon shed a few heartfelt tears on parting with their 
darling; bnt they were soon wiped away, and smil: 
, shone in their stead. 


Had they not promised to let 
5 . 

; her spend the next summer with them ? ay, that they 
: . 

And then, in the fall. 
} all would return to Philadelphia, never more to se 

| arate on earth? 
; 

> 


would all spend it together ? 


Ab, how could they weep wi 
sach a prospect before them! 
Winter sped rapidly away. 


Kate’s very self—camo, long and often. 


Letters—a part of 
It hard); 
seemed she had left them. blissfally 
| happy, too; what could they do but be happy also? 
} Summer came, and with it the Deans. 
a rejoicing! 


{ 
, 


She was so 
Ah, what 
The whole welkin rang with shouts of 
mirth, mingled with tears, the heart’s own happy 
| dew. Ay, happiness makes very children of us al! 
}again. Kate was the same light-hearted Kate a 
when she left. And well might she be; for love and 
} cheerfulness tread lightly, leaving few furrows on th 
} heart and brow. And this is the secret of the joy 
ous old age we sometimes meet. Would to heaven 
there were more of it! 
With it 
, our family returned, accompanied, as had been inten- 


ded, 
{ came a partner’ with the Deans fh their ex 


Summer sped, and autamn came again. 


ar 


by Mr. and Mrs. EJdon. He, Mr. Eldon, be- 


tensive bu 

ew 
1EeT. ° 
~ . 


The former partner of Mr. Dean had never be 


, oe 

siness, and want was again dstra1 
f P 
heard from, and it was long since supposed he v 
ce ad. t 


eons Coe wens } + 1 i: A 
married for wealth, and he had I 


George Seymour married Augusta Ames 
iis reward. Sh 


F al -~ 2 
da broken-hearted 


nts 


hima miserablelife, and he die 


man. 9 al 


She returned to her part unhappy at 
} ‘ c ~ -_ 
wretched, and at her death, many wept for pity, bs 


The Deans lived on, loving and | 


from sorrow. 

veloved by 
who knew them. Wealth poured in uponthem, an 
many were the homes that were thereby made com 
fortab 


leandhappy. Ab, that more would ‘ goand 


: do likewise.’ 
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THE LAND OF OUR BIRTH. 

There’s not a spot on the wide-peopled earth, 

So dear to the heart as the land of our birth; 

[is the home of our childhood! the beautiful spot, Yes, thus itis. We begin to see when sight is 

Which memory retains when all else is forgot ; of no avail; we strive to know when knowledge is 
May the blessing of God _abortive; we etruggle when every effort is in vain 
Ever hallow the Sod, {and our thralldom remediless; we open our ears 

{ad its valleys and hills by our children be trod. agerly to hear when the sounds have died away 

Can the language of strangers in accents unknown, and nought remains but horrible silence. We 

Send a thrill to our bosom like that of our own ? ‘* wake to die,’’ 


The face may be fair and smiles may be bland, 
But it breathes not the tone of our dear native lJand. 


— ee ee me 


' bodies lie strengthless on the bed of anguish, we 
drink in with thrilled and nervous eagerness the 
words of the pious. 


It is as tf man was born into the world, and ino 
rrhbse"h 06 epot bin ‘eatth: | his earliest years smitten with blindness, deafnes® 

Like the land of our birth. and lack of utterance. Moodily and drearily he 

Where heroes keep guard o’er the altar and hearth! / @topes through life, unseeing, unspeaking and un- 
{spoken to. At last, ‘weary with the march of 
‘The dear names of parent, of husband, and friend! a," ne lays him down to dis. Butas the pulse 
Which taught us to lisp on our mother’s soft breast ated faint, and the stern Death-angel whets his 
rhe ballads she sung when she rocked ustorest! } Cestroying sword for another victim, the Jong lost 
May the blessings of God } senses suddenly return. He sees once more the 

Ever hallow the sod, } face; he hears once more the voice so familiar to 

Aud its valleys and hills by our children be trod. | his infancy; he gives utterance to articulate sounds. 
5 dined ed hen shebinte nidlieanplatinecbt { Ob, what wonderful, miraculous moment! But it 
HUMAN FOLLY. , isa transient flash of ecatasy—a momentary burst 

{of Heaven’s splendor upon bis benighted soul. 
How blind and infatuated is the career of most) Death soon seals in unbroken night the hearing 
men through this world! It seems to be their | ear, the flashing eye and the newly gifted tongue. 
dreadful destiny to awake to consciousness when 
tistoo late; to exert their energies when action 
iin vain. Buoyant with health, we violate the 
laws of our physical natures, and when languor 
and disease are upon us, we begin too late to 
learn and practice them. When strong of limb 


How eweet is the language that taught us to blend 


ew 


Is it not so with many of us? But where rests 
the cause? Does Heaven design and doom us for 
} such a mournful suicide? are we inexorably fate- 
} driven, projected forcibly into being to enact such a 
; tragical life-drama with so mournful a catastrophe ? 
} Does Heaven smile scornfully upon us, or rather 


ind intellect, able to endure and act, we are often ’ does it not smile full of grace andkindness? “* God 
pusillanimous and inefficient; and when physical } j, Jove,» «* Jesus wept.” 


ind mental decrepitude come upon us, in vain we 

rue our inability to fulfil the high demands of life. 

When our hearts are strong and panting fora noble 
share in the battle of life; when we are ready to Yes, we are the underlings! we live irrationally, 
plunge into the angry flood and stem it ‘‘with ; presumptuously: as though immortal youth and 
breasts of controversy,’’ some spell of pleasure or boundless ages were ours: as if we were omnipo- 
indolence, or some circean charm comes over us, ; tent, and held time and circumstance in our right 


‘The fault, dear brother, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


The heroism of our hearts dies away and our manly ' hands. 
vigor is unnerved. At last, when we are inca. | Let us, then, learnto be men; humble, earnest, 
pacitated for usefulness, grey with dishonorable } working, trusting men; doing with our might 
age, or far gone in physical or moral infirmity, the } what our hands find to do, as vicegerents of God on 
vlighted Se anew and springs up vital earth, M. 
and thorny in out bdseme,“énd we in vain lament; pyadford, Dec. 1847. 

our woful career and remorsefully long to realize | 
life ina manly way. Calmly floating on the tide | 
of wealth and honor, we grow graceless* and un- Loarers. Different nations have different kinds of 
grateful to God and men: and when poverty and loafers. The Italian loafer spends his time in sleep- 
disgrace render us poor pitiful creatures, we thank- ‘ing; the Turkish loafers in dreaming; the Spanish in 
fully reeeive the cold kindness of cold hearts and} praying; the French in laughing; the English in 
stupidly deprecate our former ingratitude. In swearing; the Russian in gambling; the Hungarian 
health and prosperity the voice of religion is harsh ; in smoking; the German in drinking; and the Amer- 
and dissonant in our ears: and when our poor! ican in talking politice. 
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THE GREEN 


THE WORLD. 
It must be confessed that a superficial ob- 
server of human aflairs is very naturally dis- 
posed to divide the whole world into two 


great classes, and even to extend the parallel! 
beyond the limits of mortal existence. Ac- 
cording to appearances, all men are fortu- } 
nate ot unfortunate, happy or wretched, and 
respectively created, the one for heaven, the 


other for hell. Withone man from his in- | 
-ery day,” who regard themselves as the most 


fancy every thing goes right, and with an-; 
other every thingas inevitably goes wrong. ; 


But the first principle of true philosophy 
teaches us to distrust appearances ; and those 


who look only at the external condition of , 


men can hardly avoid becoming blasphemers, 
misanthropes and suicides. “ All men think 


all men happy but themselves,” and this is a_ 
‘ cessities. 


perpetual source of discontent. «For our- 


selves, we incline to the more grateful doc- ; 


trine that human happiness is pretty equally 
divided. The poor sigh for wealth, and the 
rich groan for health—and the latter is the 
greater blessing of the two. Few men can 
point to any sorrow which afflicts them and 
say they did not bring it on themselves. 
Burns, the poet, lets us into the true secret of 


unhappiness, in the following lines, which | 


those who murmur at their lot would do wel! 
to repeat nightly with their prayers: 


‘* Many and sharp the numerous ills, 
lnwoven with our frame; 


re pointed still, we make oursels, 


isease, remorse, and shame.” 

We have been led into these reflections by 
the complaints which one hears on every 
hand against the world—the cold, the selfish, 
the unfeeling world. One young man, wheth- 
er in love or in debt we do not know, said in 


our hearing the other day, that he hoped the 


doctrine of the Millerites that the world was 


coming t0a speedy end was true. “Itisa 
cursed bad world,” said he, “and it is high 
time that it should be destroyed.” We be- 
ieve there are thousands of poor creatures in 


our land whoare constantly trembling on 


the verge of suicide, and restrained only ' 


c° ’ 1 bd ” , - 
from the fatal act by an indefinable dread of } 
~ c 


; am ! i ! p 
encountering “ greater ills which we know 
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not of.” Fathers, whose children are crying 
for bread—wives, whose husbands are fal 
to their marriage vows—frail women, who 
barter their virtue for bread—all these make 
up a mass of wretched mortals to whose sad 
hearts the crack of doom would scarcely be a 
sound of terror. And yet, we have no doubt 
there are many among us who ride in car. 
riages, live in fine houses, “ clothe in pur. 


Ss 
ple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously ev- 


unhappy beings in the universe. Kivery 
heart knoweth its own bitterness, and no man 
really knows whether his neighbor 1s mor 
There is 
only one unerring rule to follow—if he be 
hungry, feed him—if naked, clothe him—if 


happy or miserable than himself. 


he be sick, or in prison, minister to his ae- 
If every Christian in the land 
would but carry into practice this glorious 
precept, the days of human suffering and 
mourning would be over. ‘Those who neg- 
lect this precept may build churches to th 
skies, and they will be no nearer heaven than 
the heathen whom they despise. Indeed, we 
are taught that they will not be half so well 


off inthe end as those poor benighted sou! 


whom they so eloquently commisserate 1 
their monthly concerts of prayer. 


AMERICA. 


Mr. Winthrop, the newly elected Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, in addressing a meeting 
in Faneuil Hall, said: ** He had recently returued 
from other and distant lands. Hehad stood in the 
halls of world-wide renown; he had stood in the spo! 
where Chatham fell dead, while vindicating, in words 
of burning eloquence, the cause of the American 
colonies and of Americana freedom. He had been a 
Runnymede, where the bold Barons wrung from King 
John the Magna Charta—the constitution of Eng- 
land. He had stood on the field of Bannockburn 
where Brace won the liberty of Scotland; and» 
on the 4th of July last, amid the wild hills and moun 
tains of Switzerland—the land of Tel]. He had, i9 
company with a companion and countryman, toasted 
once and again his native and beloved land. But, i2 
all his wanderings, he had seen no Jand like his own 


» lJand—no hall like Faneuil Hall—no hill like Bunker 


Hill—no plains like those of Lexington—and no rock 
like that of Plymouth.’’ 

When is a chicken’s neck like a bell? When! 
is rung for dinner 


ui 

























THE SOLDIER'S RETURN. 


BY A. B. F. HILDRETH. 





Clime that I joy to call my home! 
Ah, why did fate decree 

That I should e’er be forced to roam 
From all I loved in thee! 

Vermont! ah, how thy name awakes 
Each feeling of my heart! 

How every throbbing pulse partakes 
The bliss thy scenes impart! 


Dear clime, where those I ever loved 
Still dwell as once I dwelt— 
Where in my happiest hours I roved, 
And in my holiest, knelt— 
I prize thee, far above the land 
Where gorgeous summer reigns, 
And strews bright flowers with lib’ral hand 
Through all her wide domains! 


I love thee! love thy northern star— 
Thy frozen fields and rills— 

Thy leaf-stript forests sounding far— 
The echoes of thy hills. 

Methinks I hear the bells ring out 
Their merry peals anew; 

And, as in youth, I almost shonat, 
While I enjoy the view. 


Mv father land! receive once more 
My melancholy tread, 

And spread a shield of comfort o’er 
The wand’rer’s wayward head. 

Thy vales are lovelier to his eyes 
Than southern suns e’er woo; 

More beautiful thy clouded skies 
Than Mexico's rich blue! 


Bradford, Vt., Jan. 1848. 





ITALY. 


The voice of liberal mankind seems to cheer on 
the Pope of Rome in his present glorious stand 
against Austrian despotism. The following truly 
beautiful extract, on the [talian movement, is from 
a recent speech of young Meagher, the Young Ire- 
lander, of whose transcendent powers of oratory 
we have before spoken. Alluding to the Italian 
movement, he spoke as follows: ‘‘Is there noth- 
ing, at this day, at this very hour, to stir the blood 
withinyou? Do you not hear it? Does it not 


brain? Beyond the Alps, a trumpet calls the dead 
nations of Europe from their shrouds. Italy ! at 
whose tombs the poets of the Christian world have 
knelt and won their inspiration—Italy ! amid the 
ruins of whose forum the orators of the world have 
learned to sway the souls of men, and guide them 
like the coursers of the sun, through all climes and 


seasons, changing darkness into light, and giving ° 


heat to the coldest day—Italy ! from whose radiant 
skies the sculptor draws down the fire that quick- 
ens the marble into life, and bids it take those won- 
creus forms, which shall perish only when the stars 
change into drops of blood, and fall to earth—Ita- 
ly! where religion, claiming the noblest genius as 
her handmaid, has reared the loftiest temples to the 
Divinity; and with a pomp, which, in the palaces 





task.’ 
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' of the Cmsars, never chone, attracts the proudest 


children of the earth to the ceremonies of her im 
mortal faith. Italy—the beautiful, the brilliant, 
and the gifted Italy—isin arms! Down for centa- 
ries, amid the dust of heroes, wastirg silentir 
away, she has started her swoon, for the vestal 
fire could not be extinguished. Austria—old decre- 


pid, haggafd thief, clotted with the costly blood of 


Poland — trembles as she sheaths her sword, 
and plays the penitent within Ferrara’s wal! 

Glory! glory ! to the citizens of Romo, patricians 
and plebeians, who think that liberty is wortha 
drop of blood; and will not stint the treasure to 
befriend in other lands a sluggish, false morality 
Glory! glory! to the maids and matrons of Rome 


s 


/—true descendants of Cornelia—true inheritors of 


the pride and loveliness of Nina di Rasselli—who, 


; working scarfs of gold and purple for the keenes: 


marksman, bid the chivalry of their houses go 
forth and bring the vulture, shadowing their sunny 
skies, reeking to the earth. Glory ! glory ! to the 
High Priest, who, within the circle of the Seven 
Hills, whose summits glitter with tenthousand vir- 
gin bayonets, plants the banner of the Cross, and, 
in the sign, commands the civic guard to strike and 
conquer.”’ 


EDITING A NEWSPAPER. 
Most persons think the selection of suita- 
ble matter for a newspaper the easiest part of 


the business. How great an error! It is by 


17 


all means the most difficult. To look over 


hundreds of exchange papers every week 


from which to select enough for one, especial- 


? 


Cia 
ly when the question is, not what shall, but 
what shall mot be selected, is indeed “ no easy 
’ If every person who reads a news: 
paper, could have edited it, we should hear 
less complaints. Not unfrequently itis the 
case that an editor looks over all his exchan- 
ges for something interesting, and ean abso- 
lutely find nothing. 


than a contribution box; and yet something 


Every paper is dryer 


must be had—his paper must have something 


| ‘in it, and he does the best he can. To an 
ting through the soul, and quiver through the | : 


editor who has the least care about what he 
selects, the writing that he does is the easi- 
est part of his labor. A paper when com- 
pleted should be one that the editor would 
be willing to read to his wife, his mother, his 
sister or his daughter; and if he does that, 


‘if he gets such a paper, he will find his labor 


a most difficultone. Every subscriber thinl:s 
the paper was printed for his especial benefit, 
and if there is nothing in it that suits Aim it 
must be stopped, it is good for nothing. One 


ie. 
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looks over the deaths and marriages, and ac- 
tually complains of the editor, if but few peo- 
ple die, or so fortunate as to get married the 


previous weck. An editor should have such | 


things in his paper whether they occur or 
not. 


has to consult. 
ry; another abhors allthis. The politician 
wants nothing but politics. One must have 
something sound. One likes anecdotes, fun 
and frolic, and a next door neighbor wonders 
that a man of sense would put such stuff in 


Just as many subscribers as an editor 
may have, just so many different tastes he | 
One wants stories and poet- | 


| Much dispute has been occasioned on ac 
‘count of the finding of these relics, some ta- 
‘king for granted that the remains are thos« 
of the lost tribes or Egyptians. We thin 
that the relics on Bantry’s Isle were left by 
the Jesuits, in the 17th century, and the oth- 
ers to have belonged to an extinct race of Ab- 
originals. The facial angle of the skull is 
‘about thirty-eight degrees—similar to th 
; Egyptians or Palenquians. That such a 
; race lorded it over this country a few centu- 
‘ries ago, there is no doubt; for at Sandusky, 
;on the Ohio, and in the States of New York 


his paper. Something spicy comes out, and | and Wisconsin, we find tombs bearing the 
the editor is a blackguard. Next comes | same kind of skulls. That they were more 
something argumentative, and the editor is @ | refined than the Indians is beyond cavil, for 
dull fool. And so between them all, you see | we find the remains in the tumult of metalic 
the poor fellow gets roughly handled. And | instruments. . That they belonged to an ex. 
yet, to ninety-nine out of a hundred these | tinct race we know, for there is none now in 
things never occur. They never reflect that ‘existence like unto them. From a careful jp. 
what does not please them, may please the vestigation into aboriginal history, we con- 

clude that this country was inhabited by 


next man, but they insist that if the paper } ; 
‘ : y pap i superior race, who had walled towns, and en. 


does not suit them, itis good for nothing. jjoyed the luxuries of life as much as dij 
their trans-Atlantic neighbors seven centuries 
‘after, when the sweeping deluge of barbari- 


INDIAN REMAINS. 
‘ans swept from the North West and drove 


From the Toronto Colonist, we learn that) the Alleguic to the South, the same as the 
inthe vicinity ef Pentanguishine, a cavity | Northern European nations went over the 
was found in the earth; and on being ex | Walls of Rome. Take this view of it, and 
plored by some citizens of that place, some |Novh and South keris paties,. beth ia 
fifty skulls and a large number of human } 
bones were disinterred: also, twenty-seven | 
copper kettles—shallow in form, three feet in | 
diameter, and three-sixteenths of an inch in 
thickness—computed to hold twenty gallons. 
Some of the kettles were hooped with com- 
mon band-iron, and riveted, and bearing the 


stains ofa red pigment. Three conch-shells the best and greatest of our race. No matter 
were also found, (which is very singular, as { how poor | am; no matter though the pros- 
itis so far from the ocean,) a quantity of | perous of my own time will not enter my ob- 
wampum manufactured from the same kind {al dwelling. If learned men and _ poets 
of shells. An axe of iron, (though greatly hes enter and take up their abode under my 


corroded,) and the skins of beavers, from Kautfralenpes' wie ax ang 


which the fur was gone, lay among the skel- } en to me the worlds of\imagination, and the 
etons. Not far from this place, on Bantry’s ; workings of the human\heart ; and Franklin 


Isle, a large worsted belt, and several pieces | enrich xt with his Po wir gpl shall 
of copper ef isoscular form, with an agricul: } Perr Tee En eeeeree COMNRRION 
tural implement, were dug up about the same 
time. 








CHANNING ON BOOKS. 


; Inthe best books great men talk to us. 
with us, and give us their most precious 


thoughts. Books are the voices of the dis- 
tant and the dead. They are the true level- 
ers. They give to all who will faithfully 





though excluded from what is called the bes! 
' society in the place where I live. 


use them, the society and the presence o! 


ship, and | may become a cultivated man, 


Bs 
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BY MARY SPENCER PEASE. 


-; _——— ~ 


Our lovely little quiet village was in a precioes 


i 


daughter was over head and ears in Jove with a play- 


actor? Was there ever anything wore shocking ? 


[= jpinister’s daughter, too! 


heim into an ecstasy ; but tuen he was a stage-pla 





embraces nearly everything that was horrible to 


think ol. 


Jessie, minister’s daughter though she was, was 
just the one to commit such an absurdity—that of 
civing her heart at once and unreservedly, without 
considering the propriety of so doing. And who had 


a heart that beat more warm and true, or whoa heart 


S one half so large or whole as Jessie ? 


pb? 


man’s daughter to fall in love with a play-actor; so 
thought Miss Betty Green, a young lady who had 
been Miss Betty Green for forty odd years, and who, 
in all haman probabilities, bade fair to be the same 
young lady as many odd years longer. But then, 
\iiss Betty Green had never read Shakspeare, and 

did not know that ‘ all the world’s a stage,’ and that 

she herself was nothing more than a play-actor; if 
she had been told so, she would, most probably, have } 
closed her eyes in horror, never to open them again. 


» 


Soalso thought widow Jones, and Mrs. Shaw, the 
deacon’s wife, and so thought a host more of the } 


worthy people of Gossiptown. 


That Jessie was in love, worse, that she was ‘en- 
gaged,” was settled beyond all doubt, for had not the 
above-named Miss Betty Green, who stood hizh in 
the village, in the double capacity of post-mistress 
and news-distiller-general, had she not peeped into | 
a letter, addressed ina strange hand to Jessie, and } 
had she not, amid the most ardent protestations of | 
love never-ending, deciphered the following ?—*‘ The | 
world, my own sweet Jessie, will condemn the pro- | 

rescue her before horse and sleigh went over her ? 


5 fession I have chosen, but thow art my world. 


chose the stage, as thou knowest, before I saw thee, ' 
before I dreamed of a dear little wife of my own. 
My wife! how my heart ’"—‘Pshaw ! hearts and 
darts, all love trash I see,’ exclaimed Miss Betty; but 
her little gray eyes, after skillfully glancing over the 
minteresting ‘love trash,’ soon lighted up again, ahd 
twinkling with eager curiosity, she read, and re-read, 


the more to impress her memory— 


‘Our company will be in your village, dearest, in 
less than a week; but you must not be subjected to } 
e reproach of knowing me. The reproach! Ah, 
Jessie ! my name shovid reflect only honor on the 


th 


5 


rarmoil; and all because Jessie Duncan, our parson’s 


The man was young and handsome, that none 


could deny, with a head that would have pat Spurz- 


Mae and that, with the good people of Gossiptown, 





woman of my heart. But patience, dearest; my as 
pirations are lofty; for the highest degree of perfec- 


tion only doTaim, I would stand among the hobles' 
and proudest as an equal. Then, darling, will I 
claim thee as my wife, Lcould not bear that thou 
shouldst meet the averted Jooks of those {thou now 
callest friends—that, as my wife, thou wouldst have 
to meet, until my name is great among men; the 
thou canst choose thy friends where thou wilt; but 
unlil then, patience, dearest, and hope. 

* The stage, that should be a noble school for: 
that is great and good, is now, alas! but you knov 
dear Jessie, what the stage is at present, and that its 
followers are little better than outcasts in the eye o! 
the world. Still, that very world will bow its head 
to greatness, let it come from where it will. And 
Jessie, dearest, the stage is ennobled that thon dos 
love one of its unworthy members. Would that ¢) 
days when all wisdom and goodness spoke forth fro: 


its boards, to the hearts of all, might for thy de 


ee 2 
Y ; - saxe once more return. 
It was an awful thing, without doubt, fora clergy- } : 


‘Enough, enough !’ exclaimed Miss Betty Green, 
«the rest is pretty much all nonsense, I see, and as | 
am a Christian sinner, here comes Widow Jones.’ 
And then followed a long confab between the two 
worthies, ending with— 

* Now, Miss Jones, mum’s the word, remember 
let us wait until the theatre comes, and then qui 
watch proceedings.’ 

‘Certainly, Miss Betty, you know [ never repeat 
anything that is told me,’ said ‘Miss’ Jones, with a 
look of awful solemnity. ‘The villain ! where cou! 
he have got acquainted with our parson’s daughter ? ° 

*She’s a sly rogue, eh? She spent last winter in 
Utica, you know. It must have been then.’ 

Yes, and it was then; for was not Jessie walking 


along very demurely one day, and did she not cross a 


‘certain street, away up in the upper part of the city, 


and did not a certain horse, with a sleigh attached, 
wherin were sitting two young men, take sudden 
fright, and running against Jessie, throw her not ver) 
gently into the snow; and did not the bandsomer of 


the two young men jump out,quicker than thought, and 


Yes, all this did happen, arid this also: the least 


handsome of the two before mentioned young men 


,made himeelf minus; that Jessie might oecupy his 


seat bes de her preserver, to be driven to her home: 
she being more frightened than hurt. She was sitting 
beside him, and gliding swiftly through the glittering 
snow, before she knew well where she was. And when 


she got out at her aunt’s door, she was surprised that 


/ she had conversed so much and so freely with a per- 


fect stranger. The old lady questioned her pretty 
severely, and rebuked her upon the impropriety of 


‘riding with one of those ‘ galavanting’ young m## 
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about town; Jessie assuring her that the young man 


was perfectly respectful, well-behaved, &c. The af- | 


fuir was soon forgotten—by all but Jessie, for it was 
only the day after that chance took her into the same 
street, and by the same chance she encountered her 


deliverer of the previous day. A blush and a smile } 
: who was playing only in country theatres, and barns; 


were given him, aod he was by her side, inquiring of 
her health. And they met again and again, and when 
she went home to her father’s house, it was with a 


heart fall of one beautiful image; and she loved, } 


night and day, to be alone and dwell upon that image 
to the exclusion of every other thought. And now 


she hid been home one long month, and this was the 
first letter he had dared to writeher. And while she } 


was reading it, and learning every loving word of it 


by heart, the contents of it were flying through the } 
village like wild-fire, so that before bed-time that ; 
night it was pretty generally known throughout our } 


lovely little village that Jessie Duncan was engaged 
to a strolling play-actor. 
There was little Mrs. Witherington, with her wee 


pursed-up mouth, felt herself most grieviously scan- | 
dalized. She thought within her prim little heart, } 
‘What a shameful outrage upon propriety it will be ; 
for the daughter of our beloved parson to throw _her- 


self away upon such a low-lived person as that play- 
actor. Some one must prevent it. I will consider 
what will be most expedient todo in this unpleasant 


affair.’ 


Then there was pretty Miss Amy Witherington, ; 
one of Jessie’s most intimate friends, who had taken } 


lessons in propriety from her prim tittle sister-in-law. 
She gently shook her beautiful head, and with it her 
wealth of curls, saying, ‘If Jessie should marry the 
actor, she cannot expect me to be her friend; it will 
not be proper. I’ll wait and see.’ 


‘There were many others, also, all excellent people, } 


who never would have been guilty of so unpardona- 
ble a thing—no, indeed ! 


Now, dearly beloved reader, let me tell you, if you 


do not already know it at your cost, that a feminine 
‘indignation meeting,’ in a country village, is no 
trifling affair. Our little quiet village was no excep- 
tion to the general rule; and the talk raged long and 
loud. 

And, dearly beloved reader, let me ask you if you 
do not greatly like, every now and then, in the 
course of a book or tale, to be consulted, and inform- 
ed, and called by endearing epithets patronizingly, 


as though we, the story-teller, knew everything; and | 


you, the story-reader, knew nothing? Do we not 
arrogate much to ourselves? How do we know, 
when we say so complacently, ‘dear reader,’ * fair 
reader,’ &c., that we have any readers, dear, or 


fair, or unfair ? 
There were families, however, in Go-siptown, that 


ee ee 


} took no share in the public scandals, who looked 2 
with a broader view upon life, seeing things as they 7 
‘are, that an actor might be all that is good and hon. | 
‘ orable, if some are all that is dissolute and degraded. 

‘but who would have been shocked, immeasurably q 
shocked, if their favorite Jessie should marry one | 


strojling from one place to another, houseless and 
| poor; and, whatever he might become, at present 
unknown, without a name. We pay tribute toa | | 
} great name, be the possessor of that name a great 
, philosopher or a great divine, a great poet or artist, 
great actor or a great knave. 

The next day Jessie was seen to drop a letter in 

the post box. It was addressed in a pretty, lady. 
like hand to Jerome Sinclair. Miss Betty Green, as 
in duty bound, read all she could of it. 
* Sinclair ! a fictitious name, I'll bet a cookie!’ 
} was the polite exclamation of Miss Betty as she wend. 
{ed her way to the abode of her dear friend, widow 
Jones. ‘ Who ever heard of so fine a name, except 
ina novel? Good mornin’, widow Jones.’ 

‘ Mornin’, Miss Green.’ 

Miss Betty uufolded her budget to the greedy ears 
of her friend. 

; © Now mind you do not tell, for I would not have 
} it get abroad as coming from me for anything.’ 
‘Me! Tell! Why, Miss Betty, you know I— 
} but what do you suppose her father will say?’ 
It was a quiet little chamber, the very abode of 
¢ simplicity and purity, clad throughout in snowy white, 
How truly is the room we inhabit a type of our- 
’ selves, and how truly did this fancifully ornamented 
chamber indicate the mind of its imaginative, dream- 
| loving owner; the rare collection of shells and moss- 
> es upon its mantle; its well filled library of poetry 
and romance; the world of sweet wiid-flowers, in 
} their fantastic Chinese vases, ever shedding their soft 
faint perfume within its sacred precincts; the bright- 
; eyed, solitary Canary, so merrily singing in its glit- 
} tering cage by its snow-white curtained window; the 
} beautiful prints and numerous spirited sketches of 
} tree and rock and water, penciled by her own little 
; skillful hand; the lilly-white draperied bed, that was 
; not more pure than the warm, gentle heart that, ev- 
} ery night, slept so sweetly within its graceful folds: 
‘all spoke of youth and refinement intuitive, not that 
: which is taught at schools. 
And now it was night within that room; the soft 
Spring air floated lazily through the open window, 
; heavily laden with the fresh odor of the early violet 
and briar-rose. Upon a table near the window rest- 
; ed an open letter, a lighted candle, several books and 
‘a beantifully rose: white, plump, tapered little hand 
and arm. Pen and paper lay beside it, but the hand 
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Half buried in the mass of glossy | Jerome had promised himself reformation time 


was listless. 
E chestout hair which, unbound, fell indolently in hea-' and again, repenting in sorrow and bitterness of 


vy, saucy curls over her soft white shoulders, sat the | heart; and now that he loved, he had ever since 
lovely owner of the letter, books, rosy little arm,‘ kept aloof from his dissipated companions, and 
&e., ina pleased and dreamy reverie. An artist had reveled inthe rapture of loving and being 


would have loved to sketch her thus, her graceful lit- ' loved. 


tleform in such beautiful rest, her speaking face so 
full of tenderness and purity. ; Not bere, not here, dearest Jerome; we shali 


A low whistle out in the still air awoke her from be overheard, and—and—this is my chamber. Go 
herdreams. She sprang to her feet; and what °¥t again, and I will meet you. We will go be- 
wild joy burned in those before so soft brown eyes; | yond the pine grove; I know a spot perfectly lone- 
and what twin red, red roses at once grew and ly. Iwill meet you at the corner below. Go 


plossomed in those before so marble-still cheeks. | dearest.” 
The next instant and a dark form stood on the And Jerome disappeared the way he came. Jes- 


balcony before the window; and one instant more ‘i@, not waiting to bind up her hair, gathered its 


the dark form overshadowed the holy light of that ; heavy curls into a mass, and putting on her bonnet 
Ah! no harm can come to thee, beautiful | Over them, and throwing a shawl over her shoul- 





room. 
Jessie! ‘The heavenly purity around thee enshrouds ders, glided noiselessly down to the back door and 


thee asa halo. Irreverent hands may not remove | *tepped out into the clear, still air. 
from thy brow its lovely crown. But ah! thou} Darkness enveloped them like a cloak, as arm in 
fearest not; and even now thou art clasped to the | arm they sought the forest-trees’ surer screen. Not 


unworthy breast of thy actor lover, Jerome Sin- : until they had proceeded some way out of the vil- 
clair. : lage did their hearts find utterance. Ah! the joy of 


Ah, love! thou art all trast; and thy very trust ‘ two hearts, that are full each of the other, in being 
is thy best safeguard, But nevertheless, oh love! } «all alone together.’ Yes, and the pain, too; for 
hast thou not to answer for; for do not broken : jn the fulness of love is the heart pained to be so 
hearts and shattered brains strew thy pathway? ‘fall, Wecannotlove enough, We cannot become 
Strange, when mankind has been told for so many enough one,onesou!, Ah! lovers should be spirits; 
centuries what sad things have been done, all for ‘the dull, heavy earth should have nothing to do 
love, that it will still keep loving on. How many | with love; its earthly structure finds its grave in 
a desolate mother has sighed, heart-broken, over . satiety, and too often buries the heavenly along 


the untimely grave of her withered flower,—blight- : 
ed by the scorching rays of love, upon a soul | 
wherein the cool soft dews of hope might not en- 
ter. How many a lover who has put his every wish | 
of earth in the truth of one false heart, when that 
heart’s falseness was revealed, has sought the grave } 
from verv hate of life. How many a bright eye | 
has grown dim and how many dim eyes have grown . 
bright, all for thee, oh love! How many a heart 

has beat its last, and how many, many a heart has 

beat its first, still, oh Jove! for thee! As thou art | 
of degrees innumerable, so has each degree its ac- 
companying joy and penalty. Life thou art, and | 
death! For thy hope—despair! For thy rapture— | 


with it. 

‘ Dearest Jerome’ sofily said Jessie, after the 
two had been sitting silent many minutes, ‘ what 
happiness to see you once more. But how did you 
find me?’ 

* How could I help finding you? 
cery or magnetism, and thy love was the magnet. 
That Jow baleony was not hard to cliinb, when 
such tempting fruit hung above it. But, darling, 
had we not best return? We have been here above 
an hour.’ 

* No, not an hour.’ 

‘ Yes, dearest Jessie; and see! the moon begins 
I would not have 


It was by sor- 


‘to shine forth admonishingly. 
thee missed for worlds.’ 
‘You are right, beloved; let us go. We ehall 
have the moon to accompany us. Ah, see how 
gloriously it bursts through that big black cloud. 
' One could fancy it a thing of life, it walks so ma- 


any wish. 

When I call the heart of Jerome Sinclair unwor- } 
thy, I do not mean to say jt was-very desperately | 
wicked, though it was far from being very despe- 
rately good. He hada noble and generous soul, 
and woWld not willfuily have wronged the devil 
himself. But then he was a sad fellow; he loved _jestically along.’ 
novelty and excitement, and would seek it too of-; ‘She isa rare coquette, too, like the rest of her 
ten in deep draughts of the sparkling grape-juice, ‘sweet sex. See, she stoops to this dark-visaged 
in the company of his friends. A precious set of ; cloud, and deigns to kiss the tip of that. And now 
friends! each one striving to make his brother more | she hurries on, in fear lest that handsome fellow 
of a sot than himself. : coming will see her coquettish tricks, Look, he 
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draws near to her, a giant lover, with bent head 
and great black clasping arms, and now her fair | 


face is hid in his dusky embrace.’ 

‘A coquette like all of us, dear Jerome ? ’ 

‘My sweet Jessie, always excepting thee; thou 
art true; and I am sorry for the world there are not 
more like thee.’ 

‘Who was that passed us just then, dearest Jes- 


sie?’ 


‘I do not know.’ 


‘Ah! Jessie, sweetest, I fear of compromising » 


thee by meeting thee in this way. 
must see thee.’ 


But, Jessie, | 


‘And Jerome, dearest, thou shalt see me. What 
are all in the village, all in the world to me, if I 
am without lhee ?’ 


But poor Jessie thought, the next day, when 
Widow Jones and Miss Betty Green passed by her 
without speaking; and when Mrs. Witherington 
pursed-up her little mouth and went by with a cold 
bow, and, lastly, when her dearest friend and con- 


fidant, pretty Amy Witherington, walked by her ' 


with a cold and formal ‘ good afternoon, Miss Dun- 
can;’ Jessie thought then that some people in the 
village were of some consequence to her. 

‘What can the matter be?* murmured Jessie. 


‘Amy too!’ and thinking of Amy her eyes filled ' 


with tears. She 


give herself up to a passion of weeping. 
heart! 


self-relying, to look beyond its little annoyances. 


That evening after the play was out—and now | 
you may just as well know that the play was * All } 
ia the Downs;’ and that it was performed in the | 
only large public room of which the village could } 
boast, being ball-room, political: mecting room, &ce. } 
‘The minister’s daughter of course wes not there; ' 


but many others were, and were highly g atified 
Che ‘star’ was Jerome, and for an untrained actor’ 
he did remarkably well, acting out what was in 
him with much nature and feeling. That evening, 


then, after the play, the same two loving hearts ‘ 
beat side by side, that had the foregoing night. ' 
Jessie poured ber sorrows into his sympathizing | 


breast, and he consoled her with his words of love. 
What was the world to her then? 


close in his who was her world. The moonlight 


showed her his great loving eyes dwelling tenderly’ 
His : 
warm heart throbbed against her own, and she was ; 


upon her. His arm encircled her soft waist. 


happy. 


Upon the afiernoon of that same day the village 
aewing-society—for the benefit of missionaries and 
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struggled bravely with her tears, | 
until she reached her own room, and there she ? 
Poor } 
Thou hast not been schooled to rise above } 
the petty scarn of the world around thee; and, ° 


ifer hand Jay ' 
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the poor--met at Deacon Worrell’s. Jessie was 


again pained to find her dear friends so cold to 


‘ ward her. 


‘Very delightful weather, Miss Jessie,’ said 


Miss Betty Green. ‘Such pleasant moonlight eve- 
nings, so charming to take long romantic walks in, 
You are fond of walking, I believe.’ 

Jessie gave Miss Betty a look of surprise and in- 

' dignation, and leaving her, crossed over to her 

' dear friend Amy, to inquire of her her reasons for 

her cold behavior the day before. She found her 

more forma! than ever. 


‘Ah, my dear friend Jessie!’ exclaimed Miss 
Aggie Fallerton, a nice little old maic who gloried 
*My dear little Jessie, 
they are telling sad stories about you, but I do not 
helieve one of them, not one of them. 
heard them? Such nonsense. They say-—you 
have not heard them? They say, but I knew 
there was not a word of truth in them. Do not 
look so down-hearted, it will all pass over.” And 
thus the good-natured little woman rattled on. 


in calling herself such. 


Have you 


‘ Jessie, will you come into my study with mea 
} few moments? Ihave somewhat to say to you.’ 
{ Thus spake Jessie’s father, and with a trembling 
} heart she rose from the breakfast table and follow- 
} ed him. 

The good old man affectionately took her hand, 
; and with tears in his eyes and sorrow in his heart 
; said— 

‘Js this true I hear of you, my poor girl ?’ 

‘ What, father?’ faltered Jessie, with a blush- 
/ ing cheek. 

‘Ts it true that thou art in love, and engaged to 
‘be married to one of these theatre people? that 
’ thou hast walked with him, until very late, in lone- 
ly places, every night for a week past?” 


‘Who could have told you so dear father? ’ 
} *Then you do not deny it, my poor child. 
» Jessie! they tell me he isa bad man.’ 

‘They tell you what is not true,” said Jessie, 
; proudly. 
‘They tell me he is a drunkard and a libertine.’ 
‘Father 
‘ These are hard words, Jessie; but 1 would save 
‘you a hard life. Deceive not yourself, my dear 
child; all they say may be true; you can know 
; nothing of him.’ 

‘Nothing but good, dear father. 
word and look speak a true and noble soul. 
is bad, then who is good?’ 

Che | child, was it good or noble to steal my 
} daughter’s heart from her poor old father? To 
come Tike a thief in the night and rob me of my 
treasure? To come in such a way as must bring 
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His every 


If he 








ecandal upen the one he should protect; is that no- 
ple or good? ” 

‘Dear father, you do not know him,’ said poor 
Jessie, bursting into tears. 

‘My poor infant, come to me. There, sit on thy 
father’s knee, and lean thy young head upon his 
old breast, as thou hast so ofien, before thy heart 
knew what it was to love aughtsave thy old father. 
Thy heart is cold to me, my darling.’ 

‘Oh, father! say not so,’ exclaimed Jessie, ear- 
nestly, and she kissed his eyes and furrowed cheeks 
again and again. ‘ My father, no! Thou wilt al- 
ways be the first thought of my soul.’ 

‘My Jessie, thou dost not know what thou art 
saying. It must be as God designed it; the first 
thought of the soul must be given to the one thou 
| dost choose for thy husband. I wish thou hadst 
chosen more wisely, for thou, ofall others, shouldst } 
have a mild, good and wise man. ‘Thou art so 
isting, So confiding, the one thy ardent, clinging 
nature once loves will be loved forever. I know 
thee, Jessie; thou art so much like thy angel moth- 
er. But, darling, thy destiny ia upon thee. Still, 
Jessie, “tis hard to give thee up; but bear this in } 
mind, darling, whenever you find you must wed | 
this man, I myself will join your hands. The } 
| fourfold misery, that of leaving your old father by 


stealth, must be spared you. I will hope and pray } 
that he may be as kind and gentle to you, as you, } 
my darling, have been to me.’ 

‘Father, father!’ exclaimed Jessie, passionately, ° 
‘do nottalk in that way. I never will leave you, | 
never, never! Iwill give himup. I will *~—and 
cobs choking her speech, she buried her head in 
ber father’s bosom and cried as thovgh her heart 
must break. 

‘Calm yourself,my sweet baby. Believe me, 
darling Jessie, L mean what I say. I call upon you 
forno sacrifice that is beyond your strength; 1 
know you are incapable of lightly casting aside a } 
love that has grown dear to you, and I should not 
love you so well were you that fickle thing. But, | 
dearest, if you could be content to wait a year and } 
see—’ : 

‘A year, dearest father! ten years, my lifetime 
will | cheerfully wait to give thee pleasure.’ 

‘Thou art a dear little enthusiast, sweet daugh- 
ier. A yearis all I ask at present. And thou | 
wilt not see or write to him during that time ?’ 

‘Never! not a line.’ 

‘Bless my dear child,’ and the old man caressed 
his beautifal only child with more than a lover’s } 
‘enderness, and she was happy. But— 
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Alas! for poor human nature. Convince a maid- ; 
in 5 

eu of seventeéa or one of seventy, if you can, that 
-4¢ one her heart has chosen is unworthy. 
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Jessie wrote that night to Jerome, bidding him 


; On nO account to seek to see her, or to write to her 


for one year, for such was her father’s wish and 


‘her own wish also, Jessie loved her father, and 


she thought for him she could root out from her 
heart the love she felt for one her father did not 
approve; but shetasked herself to do what was 
beyond her strength—to conquer her woman’s 
heart. Day by day the eoft rose of her cheek grew 
whiter, and cay by day herstepgrewslower. Her 
father watched the struggle within her with all the 
tenderness of a young mother. It sickened him to 
the very soul ta see her feigning smiles when near 
him; those wan smiles in which mirth or happiness 
had no share. 

Three months had now gone by and no word had 
Jessie heard from Jerome. ‘Ie gives me up quite 
easily and willingly,’ sighed she. ‘* But I could 


; not blame him for doing what I bade him do,’ 


‘Come here to me dear Jessie. There! read 


‘those; I can stand the sad expression of your thin 
‘ pale face no longer.’ 


He placed in her hands a small package of let- 
ters and left her inthe presence only of the pas- 
sionate words of her other heart. Jessie read as 


-one inatrance. None of the letters had been op- 


ened. They promised everything; only begging 
her to see him, or to write. ‘The last one told her 
he had left the stage, and was employed as book- 


’ keeper by a mercantile house in Albany at a small 


salary, but sufficient to live upon with a dear little 
wife, if he could be so blessed as to get the only 


‘one he had ever loved or ever could love. He 
: said he should be in her village the next day, and 


that see her he must. 
When her father again joined her he was pleas- 
ed and pained to see the deep bright light in her 


before dim eyes; and the two spots of red burning 


on her wasted cheeks. 
‘ What does he say, my Jessie?’ 
Jessie replied by putting the letters into his 


hand. 





They met again. Why speak of the dizzy joy 


} of that meeting? Enough, that after one short 
} week the good old pastor, with solemn words, 
| placed his daughter’s hand within that of Jerome 


Sinclair. Bat his own hand trembled and his eyes 
were moist. And, as ho uttered the last word 
which gave his darling irrevocably into the poeses- 
sion, of another, his feelings overpowered him, and 
he eank back on a chair and wept like a child. 





Who so happy now? Whoso fall of unspeaka- 
ble joy es those two beings thus made one? 

What a pity it is that such rapture cannot last; 
that custom can blunt its edge; and, instead of 
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transport unutterable, that it may leave only a qui- 
et ‘my dear,’ domestic friendship; or worse, as 1s 
too often the cuse, a total indifference or hatred. 


And then why can we who have thus loved ever. 


seek a new love, when the old one has lost none of 
its loveliness except for us? How few cherish, un- 
dimmed, their first fond love! Ah! but some do; 
and each day serves but to bind their souls more 
closely; let there be sympathy between two hearts, 
and years are only so many links to knit more firm- 
ly those two into one, 

Jerome Sinclair, passionate, ardent and impul- 
sive, was not one to resist his inclinations be they 
what they might. In less than a year ho had seen 
so much of Jessie’s beautiful holy eyes, that their 


very beauty cloyed upon his soul. Meantime the 


firm who had employed him failed; and, thrown 
without a cent upon the world, he followed his 
heart’s prompting, and went again upon the stage. 
He engaged that winter to play at Cincinnati, and 
making a decided hit, he was courted and flattered 


by all. Jessie saw very little of him; he had fal- 
len in with a set of merry, drinking fellows, who 
strove hard to make his fine mind as muddy a& their 
own. All his good resolves seemed likely again to 
be more than forgotten. Poor Jessie was far from 
happy. There was a mist forever dimming her 
once clear eyes, which needed but a word to gather 
into tears. And that word was seldom slow in 
coming, for Jerome was not the Jerome that had 
wooed and won her; at home he was fault-finding 
and peevish. Her very sweetness of temper and 
too evident melancholy irritated him more than 
any reproach she could have uttered. 

‘I did not know I had married milk and water,’ 
he coarsely said to her one morning, after some im- 
patient exclamation on his part and tears on hers. 
‘[ thought I had married a woman, a woman of 
spirit. Come, rouse yourself, do, and not sit 
moping and crying in the corner like a baby, 
‘Tears, tears, always tears. Now if you can, listen; 
I am going to have some of my friends dine with 
me to-day. Mind! 1 will not have a dinner such 
as your cook gave us the other day; it was not fit 
to be eaten.’ So saying he strode out of the 
room, without one glance at the devoted creature 
who loved him still, and clung to him with all the 


lovely faith of woman. 
* Ah, if he were himself he would not speak so 


harshly to me;’ thought Jessie, dwelling on his 
blood-shotten and hazy eyes. ‘Ab! my poor fa- 
ther, thy words were too prophetic. If I bad but 
listened to thee—but no, what bas been has had to 
be. J will look glad and smiling to-day, and per- 
haps he will smile on me.’ And Jessie forced 
smiles upon her palid face, but they were sickly 
smiles, and died evea ia their bigth, ‘ His friends;’ 
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and Jessie’s sou! sickened as she thought upon his 
friends and the unholy revels of which she was 
obliged to be a spectator. 

Alas! for breaking hearts. Ilow many there are 
who waste away youth, and health, and loveliness 
in one absorbing, hopeless, hapless dream of mise- 
ry. 

Happy! Who are happy? 
and sheep; and men nearest resembling them, 
But the soul must have a higher aim than happi- 
ness, or life will be death to it. 


Six more weary months were numbered with the 
past, leaving Jessie joyful and joyless. Joyful in 
holding to her bosom a new life, one to love and 
live for: and heart-sick in finding day by day how 
sadiy the stranger baby and its doating mother 
were neglected. Ah! she did not know of the 
great black eyes that glanced their burning light, 

night after night, upon the one she loved; the fa- 
ther of her child. But there they were, and Je- 
rome, as he played his part, king or fool, drank in 
their witchcraft, fascinated. What cared he for his 
sick, spiritless -wife, when there were two wells of 
living fire, burning and sparkling all for him; when 
from their exhaustless depths he could drink new 


Swine are happy, 


life, and love, and rapture? 

Meantime days and loving nights, with their joys 
and sorrows, sank to sleep with their forefathers, 
and spring, with its soft airs and sweet flowers, 
had come again, bringing with it a change of home 
for Jessie. Jerome’s winter engagement being 
ended, he, with bis company, left for a not fa 
distant city. 

- One place was the same as another to Jessie; 
she secluded herself entirely trom all, and seemed 
to live but for her child. She creaded to look 
forward, and drea@ded as mych to look back upon 
the two years that she had been a wife. She 
lived only in the present and that was wrapped up 
in her little, soft, snow-white, unconscious, lily-bud 
' baby. 

She sat up one night waiting, as usual, for her 
husband, and feeling more than ever lonely. 

When he came, at length, one glance showed her 
the state he was in. He chid her harshly for wait- 
‘ing for him, and taking up a light, he went up to 
jbed. She, not having heart to follow him, threw 
‘herself down ona lounge and gave way to all the 
bitter thoughts her fadcy suggested. She dwelt 
soul-sick upon her childhood’s home, and what he: 
life had promised to be, and what it now was; up- 
' on Jerome the ardent, passionate lover, and Je- 
rome, the stern, cold husband. ‘Tears came at 
,last, and she wept long and bitterly. A cry from 
; her child awoke her to the consciousness that she 
' had one hope in life. 
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She hastened up stairs; her little one was toss- 
ing abroad its snow-white arms, and erying with 
all its baby might at itsown little baby troubles. 
Trouble enough, for, bless its little hearst ! had it 
not awakened from a long, long sleep, and was it 
not as hungry as babies know how to be? Jessie 
soon quieted the little creature and laid it down in 


its cradle asleep again. She went overto her hus-’ 
band; he was soundly sleeping; ‘she laid her hand} 
upon hfs brow, it was fevered. She stooped down 


and pressed her cool lips to his. Ha ! her kiss 
was returned! A kiss burning with love. A thrill 
of joy shot through her. She lay down beside him 
and nestled close in his bosom. Her husband, still 
sleeping, clasped her passionately in his arms and 
Who is happy 
now? At once she started to her feet as though 


murmured words of endearment. 


a serpent had stung her; ‘Tiis dearest Francesca!’ , 
she exclaimed. Looking around, with trembling » 


soul, as though for something to confirm her fears, 
her eye lighted upon a letter that was lying upon 
the floor. She sprang toward it with a blind feel- 


ing that it contained weal or woe. And with a beat- 


ing heart and quivering lip she read. It was along 
and most intensely passionate letter, written in the 
fulness of a heart that was ardent and despesate 


enough to do anything for love. It coneluded— | 


‘{can no longer live without you, Jerotic, my heart’s | 


| have made an engagement, under an assumed 

me. with your manager, to play for him. So, dear- 
t, expect to see me to-morrow. It is a wild scheme 
rme to undertake, but what will [not do to be near 
vou, my soul’s ‘idol ? TI hardly dare think of the extatic 
y of being near you, of speaking to you, of listening 


i 


you; the thought makes my brain busy, and takes my 


very breath. ‘Till we meet, 
Your own loving Francesca.’ 


Again the cry of her little one awoke Jessie to | 
consciousness. How long she had lain vpon the 


loor in that death-like trance she knew not. The 
lamp burned dim, and the bright rays of morning 
streamed through the curtained window. Her hus- 
band was still sleeping, but restlessly. As she 
looked at him a thousand incidents rushed into her 
mind confirming her worst fears. Almost the only 
notice he had ever taken of her little girl, was to 


And that name was Francesca ! 


give it a name. 
She recollected hearing, some days back, thata 
very beautiful woman, who had never before been 
onthe stage, had made her appearance, acting 
with her husband; and shewas delighting every 
one with her brilliant performance. The letter, 
too, was dated about the time of the arrival of 


the new actress. 


Oh! if there is one pang oa earth more keen in} 


ts bitterness than another, it is the knowledge that } beautiful’? Her whole soul seems concentrated in 


comes slowly at first, but when once admitted rush- ' 
es like liquid fire through oar, life of life, searing } 
and withering on its way, our hope alike in earth $ 


| a physician ? 
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and heaven; the knowledge that the warm heart 
which has beat against our own in perfect love and 
trust, is ours no more, irretrievably gone—worse, 
another’s. Another isto hear the words of affec. 
tion that were once nttered to usalone. Another 
breast is to pillow the head which we, vain that we 
were, fancied, with all its wild thoughts and _pas- 
sionate desires, could never, never seek rest save 
in the ark of our own love. 

Jessie had become gradually accustomed to the 
coldness and indifference of Jerome. And although 
her heart was wrung by it, it was not like admit- 
ting the new and heart crushing thought, he loved 
another and that he did not love her. She seemed 
all that day as though transformed into stone, pale, 
cold and beautiful. Her duties were performed 
mechanically. 

She was sitting in the evening with the little 
Francesca upon her lap. Hervery heart seemed 
frazen, her lip was so cold and marble-like. Je- 
rome came in, ready to start for the theatre. 

‘ Jessie, my child,’ he said, regarding her atten- 
tively, ‘you look strange and ill. Is there any- 
thing I can get you before I go ?’ 

The ice at her heart melted instantly at his kind 
words; words she heard so seldom, and she barst 
into a passion of weeping. 

‘ Jessie, I do wish you would break yourself of 
that eternal habit of crying; it is so weak and 
childish. Tell me if you areill. Shall I send for 
It is time for me to go; say quick, 
shall I do anything?’ 


‘ No,’ replied Jesse, ‘nothing.’ His tone had 


; changed, and with the change her heart had died 


again witlin her. 

All traces of any anxiety Jerome Sinclair might 
have felt for his wife vanished as soon as he met 
the dark eyes of his beloved. Earth and heaven 
were alike forgotten in her syren smiles. 

The play commenced; but as it progressed, the 
Jerome seemed more and more confused in his 
part. He had never played so badly. It was 
strange. Tiow could he forget the part of Romeo, 
the character he loved best to personate, when the 
glorious Francesca was his Juliet ? Could those 
eager, earnest ¢yes that he did not observe, that 
were gazing down upon him with a soul full of re- 
proach and love and despair; could they confuse 
him thus ? 

‘Mamma! pray look at that giri in the third box 
from us,’ said Nathalie R. * Did you ever see 
such eyes, so large and earnest ! But is she not 


the play.’ 
‘She is the wife of Sinclair,’ whispered the 
young gentleman sitting by the side of Nathalie 
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‘ You may well call her beautiful. I have tried 
this long time to get acquainted with her, but she 
keeps herself aloof from every one. She is very 
unhappy.’ 

*‘ Why so?’ 

‘Her husband neglects her, and for that splendid 
creature who is perronating Juliet. With all her splen- 
dor and beauty she is not, to my mind, one half so beau- 
tiful as Sinclatr’s lovely wife. There is a look of exalt- 
ed purity and refinement about her, with an almost 
child-like simplicity that is’-- 

‘ You are eloquent in her praise,’ said Nathalie’s sis- 
ter. ‘Her husband neglects her, Pray what husband 
was ever true to his wife ?’ 

‘ Hush, Maggie! you forget your own father,’ inter- 
rupted the mother, 

‘True,mamma.’ replied Maggie, with a giggle. 

‘ Do but look at her eyes, they are so latge and wild. 
] never saw eyes express so much.’ 

‘ Hush, Nathalie! we disturb those around us.’ 

‘Ha! Isee! Our newstar is no more nor less than 
the wife of Senator N. who last winter was the sun of 
stars at Washington, crazing all the brains of our sex 
by her magnificent beauty.’ 

‘ How very singular; what could have brought her 
here?’ 

‘ What brings any one any where? Why, love to be 
sure,’ 

‘ Hush, Maggie, not so loud.’ 

‘Ah! Lsee through the millstone,’ continued the dis- 
coverer of Francesea’s identity, who was—you will not 
know him if | tell you who. 

‘Yes,’ replied Maggie, ‘ now that the hole is bored,’ 

Meantime those nightmare eyes gazed down upon Je- 
rome, noting, as the play went on, every look of love he 
lavished upon Juliet, until suddenly his eves eacoun- 
tered them. He quailed, fascinated; without the pow- 
er to take them from that intense, charmed gaze. He 
grew deadly pale, he trembled, he forgot his part, the 
audience hissed— 


_--— 


Duels are doubtless pleasant modes of proving one’s 


amount of honor and of avenging cne’s self for a dead- 
ly injury. Pleasant must be the remembrance to him 
who has murdered his fellow-man, of that cold meeting 
in the early, misty dawn, of those two shots fired, and 
of the death-cold face of the fallen. 

For four weary months did the faithful Jessie watch 
in fear and trembling by the bedside of her wounded 
husband—wounded, the surgeon at first thought, mor- 
tally. At the end of that time he was pronounced con- 
valescent and out of danger, if the utmost care be used. 

Ah! but that was a terrible bleeding that he had re- 
ceived from the grim pistol of Francesca’s husband; 
but it had been a blessed bleeding for him, for it had 
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grace her kind offices to him; or in the jov of her heart 


playing with the little Francesca—herself as much 
child as the little one. 
‘Dearest!’ 


‘ What, my Jerome ?’ said Jessie, lightly springing 


to his bedside. 

‘ We will ask your father to christen our little gir! 
as soon as he comes, Shall we call her Jessie, after you 
sweet 7’ 

A sinije, a tear, and a kind pressure of the hand wer 
her reply. 





Foursummers of birds and sunshine, and four av 
tumns of red and brown foliage, and four hoary wint 
had fled by, and the soft airs of springonce again nes 
tled around the opening buds, as balmy and flower-lacen 
as were those sweet breezes that four springs syne float 
ed through that stil] and white-clad chamber, fanning t)y 
happy, blushing face of its young owner, Jessie Dunca: 

‘ News, Widow Jones.’ 

‘ Well now; Miss Betty 


! Idodeclare! What is it 
‘Little Jessie Duncan, Mrs. Sinclair I mean, has 


fine little boy three months old,’ 

‘You don’t!’ 

‘But Ido! forsister Emily and John saw het on the 
way to Prairie du Chien,’ 

‘ And pray how does our parson like living out west 
do tell us all about it.’ 

‘ Parson Duncan isin fine spirits. Sister Emily say 
he perfectly idolizes Jessie’s children; and Jessie is ; 
happy asthe day is long. Who ever would have thoug! 
that actor-fellow could turn outso well? He bids fa 
to be one of the richest men out west. He has built 
church for his father-in-law, and although it was a per 
fectly wild region where he settled, he has by his pers 
vering industry created quite a colony around him. Si: 
ter Emily sayshe has become one of the most sober 
church-like men out west, and ali through the influenc 
of his wife, little Jessie Duncan.’ 

‘ Now you don’t, Miss Betty!’ 

Miss Betty stopped to take breath and so will we. vo 
and I, dearly beloved and patient reader, 








Sream.—Said Mr. Webster, in a recent 
speech: “Steam ison the rivers, and the 
boatmen may repose on their oars; it is on 
the highways and begins to exert itself along 
the courses of land conveyances; it is at the 
bottom of mines a thousand feet below the 
earth's surface ; in the mill, and in the work- 
shops of the trades. It rows, it pumps, it ex: 


-cavates, it draws, it lifts, it ham'mers, it spins, 


spilled every drop of his bad blood, leaving him as pa- | 


tient and gentle as alamb. From morn till night would | ; 
; pretending agents and the humblest means. Hor 


he follow, with tender eyes, every movement of his hap- 
py Jessie, happyin his sure recovery, slow though it 
was—happy in being once more beloved by him who 
was her idol. Never had she seemed so ineffably love- 


it weaves, it prints.” 


Good results are often produced by the most un- 


mighty is the power of the writings of men! [low 


)} absolute and unerring in its results is thought on 
; paper. Yet paper is but the refuse of rage, an! 
ly to him as now, when performing with sweet, mild | the pen is a feather of the humblest of birds. 
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LABOR ; of Mexico, by Cortes. In 1519, Cortes pos- 
; sessed himself of the Capital, and Montezu- 
Se a NaI Re cree ma, the Emperor, without much bloodshed. 





! - as s i i t 

William Cullen Bryant says—‘ There is great facility | He was at first entertained as a friend, but 
and sweetness inthis author’s verses, and some of the after he had made the Emperor a prisoner, 
poems are delightful things of their kind. There is, and began to play the conqueror, the Mexi- 
one which we have been tempted to read more than cans were roused to resistance, and drove 


once.” . . 
“Labor, labor!”’ sounds the anvil, him from the city. 
“Labor, labor until death ! ” He repaired to the coast, and having re- 
And the file, with voice discordant, ‘ ceived reinforcements, aided by a large na- 


‘€ Labor, endless labor,” saith; 
While the bellows to the embers 
Speaks of labor in each breath. 


tive force, be again marched upon the city. 
‘In the meantime Montezuma had died of 
“ Labor, labor! in the harvest, grief, and Guatemozin had been proclaimed 

Saith the whetting of the sythe, 'Emperor. The siege had lasted nearly three 


And the mill-wheel tells of labor months, when— 


Under waters falling blithe : ‘ . 
‘* Labor, labor! ” groans the mill-stones, On the next a the Aztec chiefs, en- 


Fo ‘the Bands that Wwhitl dnd wiithé. ‘tering the Christian quarters, announced to 
Cortes that Guatemozin would confer with 
him at noon in the market-place. The gen- 
eral was punctual at the hour but without 
success. Neither monarch nor ministers ap- 
| peared there. It was plain that the Indian 
‘prince did not care to trust the promises of 

hisenemy. A thought of Montezuma may 
“Lebor! ” saith the loaded wagon, {have passed across his mind. Afier he had 

Mosing towanis the distant mart. _ waited three hours, the general’s patience 
‘akon 3 iT, cengpe. the Dery ateamer, was exhausted, and as he learned that the 

Anabe siaavae ie, Waves, *pett, Mexicans were busy makiog preparations for 


Beating like that iron engine . > “ap 
PIO on By defence, he made immediate dispositions for 
** Labor, labor! ” cries the heart rT lt 
1e assauit. 


And the woodman tells of labor, 
In his echo-waking blows ; 

In the forest, in the cabin, 
Tis the dearest word he knows. 

“ Labor, labor!” saith the spirit, 
And with labor comes repose. 


Yes, the heart of man cries labor, . ‘The confederates had been left without the 
While it lahors in the breast, _ walls, fer he did not:care to bring them in 
Hear too, Ancieat sed Eternal, sight of the quarry before he was ready to 
ip the Word which |He hath blest, slip the leash. He now ordered them to 
Seping, ‘* Six.daye spelt thon laber, jain him, and supported by Alvarado’s divis- 
5 top errant San ey Aret ion, matched at once into the enemy’s quar- 
Then how beantifully at evening, ‘ters. He found them prepared to receive 
When the toilsome week is done, him. ‘Their most able-bodied warriors were 
To behold the blacksmith’s embers thrown into the van, covering their feeble 
Fade tegether with the sun ; and crippled companions. Women > were 
And'to think ‘the doors of labor -seen occasionally mingling in the ranks, and, 
Aso all closing vp fike-one ! as well as children, throngzed the azoteas, 





1 where, with famine-stricken visages and 
haggard eyes, they scowled defiance and ha- 


CONQUEST OF MEXICO. tred on their invaders. 


As everything relative to the History of As the Spaniards advanced, the Mexicans 
P set up a fierce war-cry, and sent off clouds of 


Mexico, past or present, is rendered doubly: arrows with their accustomed spirit, while 
interesting to American readers by the unfor- ; the women and boys rained down darts and 
tunate relations now subsisting between the | stones from their elevated position on the ter- 

ee races. But the missiles were sent by hands 
U.S. and that Republic, we have thought m y 


’ , too feeble todo much damage; and when the 
th y Ww ! my 48 
at we could publish nothing which would i squadrons closed, the loss of strength became 


prove more acceptable than the following ex- | stil} more sensible in the Aztecs. Their 
iract from Prescott’s History of the Conquest ; blows fell feebly and» with doubtful aim, but 
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some itis true, of stronger Poisriiuiseis ot) 
=) 


gathering strength from despair, maintained 
to the last a desperate fight. 


The arquebusiers now poured in a deadly. 


fire. The brigantines replied by successive 
volleys in the opposite quarter. The beseig- 
ed, hemmed in, like deer surrounded by the 
huntsmen, were brought down on every side. 
The carnage was horrible. The ground was 
heaped up with slain until the maddened 
combatants were obliged to climb over the hu- 
man mounds to get at one another. The 
miry soil was saturated with blood, which 
ran off like water and dyed the canals them- 
selves with crimson. All was uproar and 
terrible confusion. The hideous yells of the 
savages; the oaths and execrations of the 
Spaniards ; the cries of the wounded ; the 
shrieks ofthe women and children; the heavy 
blows of the conquerors ; the death-strug- 
gle of the victims; the rapid, reverberating 
echoes of musketry; the hissing of innu- 


merable missiles; the crash and cracking of, 


biazing buildings, crushing hundreds in their 
ruins; the blinding volumes of dust and 
sulphurous smoke shrouding all in their 


gloomy canopy—made a scene appaling even | 
to the soldiers of Cortés, steeled as they were 
by many a rough passage of war, and by 


long familiarity with biood and violence. 
“ The piteous cries of women and children, 
in particular,” says the general, ‘* were 
enough to break one’s heart.” 
ded that they should be spared, and that all 
who asked for it, should receive quarter. He 
particularly urged this on the confederates, 
and placed men among them to restrain their 
violence. But he had set an engine in mo- 
tion too terrible to be controlled. It were as 
easy to curb the hurricane in its fury, as the 
passions of an infuriated horde of savages. 
* Never did I see so pitiless a race,” he ex- 
claims, “ or anything wearing the form of a 
man so destitute of humanity. ” They made 
no distinction of sex or age, and in this hour 
of revenge seemed to be requiting the hoard- 
ed wrongs of a century. At length, sated 
with slaughter, the Spanish commander 
sounded a retreat. It was full time, if, accor- 
ding to his own statement—we may hope it 
is an exaggeration—forty thousand souls had 
perished! But their fate was to be envied 
in comparison with those who survived. 
Through the lone night. which followed, 
no movement was perceptible in the Aztec 
quarter. No light was seen there, no souud 
was heard, save the 
wounded or dying wretch, writhing 1m bis 
agony. All was dark and silent—the dark- 


_paration for the morrow. 


He comman- | 


low moaning of some! 
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ness of ihe grave. The last blow seemed to 
have completely stunned them. They had 
parted with hope and sat in sullen despair, 
like men waiting in silence the stroke of the 
executioner. Yet forall this they showed 
no disposition to submit. Every new injury 
had sunk deeper into their souls and filled 

them with a deeper hatred of their enemy. 

Fortune, friends, kindred, home,--ali were 
gone. ‘They were content to throw away 
life itself, now that they had nothing more to 
live for. 

Far different was the scene in the Chris- 
lian camp, where, elated with their frequent 
successes, all was alive with bustle and pre- 
Bonfires were 
blazing along the causeways, lights gleaming 
from tents and barracks, and the sounds of 
music and merriment, borne over the waters, 
proclaimed the joy of the soldiers, at the 
prospect of so soon terminating their weari- 
some campaign. 

On the following morning the Spanish 
commander again mustered his forces, hav- 
ing decided to follow up the blow of the pre- 
ceding day, before the enemy should have 
time to rally,and at once put an end to the 
war. He had arranged with Alvarado, on 
the evening previous, to occupy the market- 
place of Tlateloco; and the discharge of an 
arquebuse was to be the signal fora ‘simulta 
neous attack. Sandoval was to hold the 
northern causeway and with the fleet, to 
watch the movements of the Indian empe- 
ror and to interceptthe flight to the main 
land, which Cortés knew he meditated. To 
allow him to effect this would be to leave a 
formidable enemy in his own neighborhood, 
who mightatany time kindle the flame ol 
insurrection throughout the country. He or- 
dered Sandoval, however, to do no harm to 
the royal person, and not to fire on the enemy 
atall, except in self-defence. 

It was the memorable 13th of August, 
1521, the day of St. Hypolito—from this cir 
cumstance selected as the patron saint of 
modern Mexico—that Cortés led his warlike 
array for the last time across the black and 
blasted environs which lay around the Indian 
capital. On entering the Aztec precincts he 
paused, willing to afford its wretched inmates 
one more chance of escape before striking the 
fatal blow. He obtained an interview with 
some of the principal chiefs, and expostula- 
ted with them on the conduct of their prince. 
“ He surely will not,” said the general, ‘see 
you all perish, when he can so easily save 
you.” He thea urgedithem to prevail on 


‘ Guatemozin to hold a conference with him, 
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repeating the assurances of his personal | 
sglety. 

The messengers went on their mission and 
soon returned with the cizhwacoatl at their 
head, a magistrate of high authority among | 
the Mexicans. He said, with a melancholy 
air, in which his own disappointment was 
visible, that * Guatemozin was ready to die 
where he was, but would hold no interview 
with the Spanish commander ; ” adding, ina 
tone of resignation, “itis for you to work 
your pleasure.” ‘Go then,” replied the 
stern Conqueror, “and prepare your coun- 
irymen for death. Their hour has come.” 

He still postponed the assault for several | 
hours. But the impatience of his troops at} 
this delay was heightened by the rumor that 
Guatemozin and his nobles were preparing | 
to escape with their effects in the piraguas \ 
and canoes which were moored on the mar- 
gin of the lake. Convinced of the fruitless- | 
ness and impolicy of further procrastination, | 
Cortes made his final dispositions for the at- 
tack, and took his own station on an azotea, 
which commanded the theatre of operations. 

When the assailants came into the pres- 


‘ 
( 
‘ 


ence of the enemy they found them huddled . 


together in the utmost confusion, all ages | 
and sexes, in masses so dense that they 
nearly forced one another over the brink of 
the causeways into the water below. Some 
had climbed on the terraces, others feebly 


supported themselves against the wall of the | 
Their squalid and tattered gar-. 


buildings. 
ments gave a wildness to their appearance, 
which suil further heightened the ferocity of 
their expression, as they glared on their ene- 


my with eyes in which hate was mingled : 


with despair. When the Spaniards had ap- 


proached within bow-shot, the Aztecs let off. 
a flight of impotent missiles, showing to the | 
last the resolute spirit, though they had lost 
the strength, of their better days. The fatal | 
signal was then given by the discharge of an | 
arquebuse,—speedily followed by peals of: 
heavy ordnance, the rattle of fire-arms, and | 
the hellish shouts of the confederates, as they ‘ 
It is unnecessa- | 
ry to stain the page with a repetition of the | 
horrors of the preceding day. Some of the | 
wretched Aztecs threw themselves into the. 


sprang upon their victims, 


water and were picked up by the canoes. 
Others sunk and were suffocated in the ca- 
nals. 
great that a bridge was made of their dead 
bodies, over which the assailants could climb 
to the opposite banks. Others again, espe- 
cially the women, begged for mercy, which, 
as the chronicles assured us, was every where 


; on the lake as on the land. 
‘dian vessels were shattered and overturned. 


The number of these became so | 


granted by the Spaniards, and contrary to 
the instructions and entreaties of Cortes, ev- 
ery where refused by the confederates. 
While this work of butchery was going on, 
numbers were observed pushing off in the 
barks that lined the shore, and making the 
best of their way across the Jake, They 
were constantly intercepted by the brigan- 
tines, which broke through the flimsy array 
of boats; sending off their volleys to the 
right and left, as the crews of the latter hotly 
assailed them. The battle raged as fiercely 
Many of the In- 


Some few, however, under cover of the 
smoke, which rollad darkly over the waters, 
succeeded in clearing themselves of the tur- 
moil, and were fast nearing the opposite 
shore. 

Sandoval had particularly charged his cap- 
tains tokeep an eye on the movements of 
any vessel in which it was at all probable 
that Guatemozin might be concealed. At 
this crisis, three or four of the largest pira- 
guas were seen skimming over the water and 
making their way rapidly across the lake. 
A captain, named Garci Holguin, who had 
command of one of the best sailers in the 
fleet, instantly gave them chase. The wind 
was favorable, and every moment he gained 
on the fugitives, who pulled at their oars with 
a vigor that despair alone could have given. 
But it was in vain; and after a short race, 
Holguin, coming alongside of one of the pi- 
raguas, which, whether from its appearance, 
or from information received, he conjectured 
might bear the Indian emperor, ordered his 
men to level their crossbows at the boat. 
But, before they could discharge them, a cry 
arose from those in it, that their lord was on 
board. Atthe same moment, a young war- 
rior, armed with buckler and maguahuitl, 
rose up, as if to beat off the assailant. But 
as the Spanish captain ordered his men not 
to shoot, he dropped his weapons and ex- 
claimed, “Iam Guatemozin ; lead me to Ma- 
linche, lam his prisoner; but let no harm 
come to my wife and followers.” 

Holguin assured him that his wishes 
should be respected, and assisted him to get 
on board the brigantine, followed by his wife 
and attendants. These were twenty in num- 
her, consisting of Coanaco, the deposed lord 
Tezcuco, the lord of Tlacopan, and several 

, other caciques and dignitaries, whose rank, 
probably, had secured them some exemption 
‘from the general calamities of the seige. 
‘ When the captives were seated on the deck 
of his vessel, Holguin requested the Aztec 
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prince to put an end to the combat by com- 
ianding the people in the other canoes to 
surrender. But, with a dejected air, he re- 
plied, “It is not necessay: »They will fight 
no longer, when they see that their prince is 
taken.” He spoke th tputh. The news of 
Guatemozin’s capture sfredtl rapidly through 
the fleet and on shore, where the Mexicans 
were stillengaged in conflict with their ene- 
mies. It ceased, however, at once. ‘They 
made no further resistance; and those on 
the water quickly followed the brigantines, 
which conveyed their captive monarch to 
land. It seemed as if the fight had been 


maintained thus long, the better to divert the | 


enemy’s attention and cover their master’s 
retreat. 

Meanwhile Sandoval, on receiving tidings 
of the capture, brought his own brigantine 
alongside of Holguin’s, and demanded the 
royal prisoner to surrender to him. But his 
captain claimed him as his prize. A dispute 
arose between the parties, each anxious to 


have the glory of the deed, and perhaps the } 


privilege of commemorating it on his es- 
cutcheon, The controversy continued s9 
long that it reached the ears of Cortés, who, 
ia his station on the azolea, had learned, with 
no little satisfaction the capture of bis enemy. 
He instantly sent orders to his wrangling of- 


ficers, to bring Guatemozin before him, that | 


be might adjust the difference between them. 
ile charged them at the same time to treat 
their prisoner with respect. He then made 
preparations for the interview; caused the 
terrace to be carpeted with crimson cloth 
and matting, and a table to be spread with 
provisions, of which the unhappy Aztecs 
stood so much in need. His lovely Indian 
mistress, Dona Marina, was present to act as 
interpreter. She had _ stood by his side 
through all the troubled scenes of the Con- 
quest, and she was there now to witness ils 
triumphant termination. 

Guatemozin, on landing, was escorted by 
a company of infantry to the presence of the 
Spanish commander. He mounted the azo- 
tea with a calm and steady step, and was ea- 
sily to be distinguished from his attendant 
nobles, though his full, dark eye was no lon- 
eer lighted up with its accustomed fire, and 
his features wore an expression of passive 
resignation that told little of the fierce and 
fiery spirit that burned within. His head 
was large, his limbs well proportioned, his 
complexion fairer than those of his bronze- 
colored nation, and his whole deportment sin- 
cularly mild and engaging. 
~ Cortés came forward with a dignified and 
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‘to this state. 


rior. 


ter of the unfortunate Montezuma. 
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studied courtesy to receive him. The Aztec 
monarch probably knew the person of his 
conqueror, for he first broke silence by say. 
ing, “I have done all that I could to defend 
myself and my people. Iam now reduced 
You will deal with me, Ma- 
linche, as you list.” Then laying his hand 
on the hilt of a poniard, stuck in the gene- 
ral’s belt, he added with vehemence, “ better 
despatch me with this, and rid me of life at 
once.” Cortés was filled with admiration at 
the proud bearing of the young barbarian, 
showing in his reverses a spirit worthy of an 
ancient Roman. “Fear not,” he replied, 
‘you shall be treated with all honor. You 
have defended your capital like a brave war- 
A Spaniard knows how to respect val- 
or, even in an enemy.” He then inquired 
of him where he had left the princess, his 
wife ; and being informed that she still re- 
mained under protection of a Spanish guard 
on board the brigantine, the general sent to 


have her escorted to his presence. 


She was the youngest daughter of Monte. 
zuma; and was hardly yet on the verge of 
womanhood. On the accession of her cous- 
in, Guatemozin, to the throne, she had been 
wedded to him as his lawful wife. She is 
celebrated by her contemporaries for her per- 


sonal charms; and the beautiful princess, 
Tecuichpo, is still commemorated by the 
Spaniards, since from her, by a subsequent 
marriage, are descended some of the illustri- 


ous families of their own nation. She was 


kindly received by Cortés, who showed her 


the respectful attentions suited to her rank. 
Her birth, no doubt, gave her an additional 
interest in his eyes, and he may have felt 
some compunction, as he gazed on the daugh- 
He in- 
vited his royal captives to partake of tke re- 
freshments, which their exhausted condition 
rendered so necessary. Meanwhile the 
Spanish commander made his dispositions 
for the night, ordering Sandoval to escort 
the prisoners to Cojohuacan, whither he pro- 
posed, himself immediately to follow. The 
other captains, Olid and Alvarado, were to 
draw off their forces to their respective quar- 
ters. It was impossible for them to contin- 
ue in the capital, where the effluvia from the 
unburied carcasses loaded the air with infec- 
tion. A small guard only was stationed to 
keep order in the wasted suburbs. It was the 
hour of vespers when Guatemozin surrender-, 
ed, and the siege might be considered as con- 
cluded. The evening set in dark and the 
rain began to fall, before the several parties 
had evacuated the city. 
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During the night a tremendous tempest 
| such as the Spaniards had rarely witnessed, 
} aod such as is known only within the trop- 
ics, burst over the Mexican valley. The 
thunder, reverberating from the rocky amphi- 
theatre of hill, bellowed over the waste of 
waters, and shook the ¢teocad/is and crazy ten- 
ements of Tenochtlan—the few that yet sur- 
vived—to their foundations. The lightning 
seemed to cleave asunder the vault of heav- 
en,as its vivid flashes wrapped the whole 
scene in a ghastly glare, for a moment, to be 
again swallowed up in darkness. The war 
of elements was in unison with the fortunes 
of the ruined city. It seemed as if the dei- 
ties of Anahuac, scared from their ancient 

abodes, were borne along shrieking and 
ling | in the blast, as they abandoned the 
fallen capital to its fate! 


DOINGS IN WASHING TON. 

Mr. Fuller, of the New York Mirror, is 

1) Washington, engaged in writing letters 
sani his paper. Many of his sketches 
are quite graphic. We copy some of them 
below, without reference to dates: 

Mr. Wesster.—On Friday Mr. Webster 
made his great argument in the Supreme 
Court, against the constitutionality of the 


Passenger Tax Laws of the States of New 
York and Massachusetts. He held the Bench, 





the Bar, and the crowd, in the most attentive | 


admiration for the space of three hours, no 
words can do justice to his passages of over- 
whelming eloquence. We could only ejacu- 
iate the expressive words of the editor of the 
Merchant’s Magazine, “ Great ! Great! ”— 
He began after rubbing his majestic forehead, 
which seerned to ache from the fullness of its 
contents, in a deep, low tone of voice, com- 
plimenting the ‘surpassing ability of his 
“learned friend ” who had preceded him in 
behalf of the plaintiffs in error. Mr. Hal!’s 
argument he characterized as one of the ablest 


sional life—a period far greater than that 
which now remained to him. Of his** young- 
et brother,” whose brilliant closing he had 
listened to. with deep interest, he spoke in 
similar terms of eulogy. But ‘after getting 
ihnrough with these preliminary courtesies, 
ike the general who touches his hat to the 
enemy before firing into his camp, the great 


Jupiter of debate 
‘« Raised his hand, ‘ 
And shook the gods, the ocean, and the land.” 


a 


“ Prince John ,” had coiled around his great ! 


adversary all the sophistry of Law, like the 
serpent around the infant Hercules, but with 
alike result. In the course of his long ar- 
gument, this brilliant ‘‘son of York” had 
taken occasion to speak of the pliant and 
ductile quality of the Constitution, which by 
a liberal construction was made to cover all 
cases, suited to all emergencies; and he ex- 
horted the Court not to base their jadgment 
altorether upon “ decisions.” “ They are,’ 

said he, “but the bones of the mighty Mas- 


todon, the fossil remains of an extinct Code.” 
Mr. Webster denied the geology of his 
“learned friend,” and seizing upon those very 


‘ bones ” he proceeded to demolish the argu- 
ment of the opposing counsel. They were 
no fossil remains dug out of the red sand- 


stone of the Law. but beautiful basaltic col- 


umns on which the whole fabric of the gov- 


ernment rested; and they would stand as 


pillars in the temple of Liberty forever. Mr. 
ve Buren had sketched a glowing picture 


f New York, with its half mittion inhabi- 


tacit’ and her growing commerce, which 


whitened every sea, and brought the riches 


of the world into the treasury of the nation ; 
but Mr. Webster replied, that his learned 
friend had not taken truth for his canvas ; 
and proceeded to draw another picture of 
quite a different description. New York is 
but the agent, the conduit, through which 
all this vast revenue flows. Cutoff her re- 
sources from abroad, and what isshe? A 


caput mortuum,an unburied and unsightly 


corse. She lives but upon the money whieh 
sticks to her fingers in passing through her 
hands. She isa huge consumer—a great 
collector, but what does she produce? These 
are not Mr. Webster's words, but they may 
convey some idea of his argument. And he 


went on, trampling all difficulties beneath his 


feet like an elephant ina stubble field.— 
“Learned counsel ” will hereafter, probably, 
be very careful of putting the “ bones of the 
Mastodon” into the hands of a giant; they 


are terrible weapons. 
he had ever heard during his whole profes- ' 





Tue Presipent anp Lapy.—Last evening 
I had an opportunity of seeing the members 
of the royal family. tovether with some choice 
specimens of the Democracy in the “circle- 
room ” of the White House. It was reception 
night, and the latch-string, in the shape of a 
handsome negro, was “ ontside the door.” 
On entering I found a comfortable room full, 


with a litthe man, whom I would have taken 


in any other place for a Methodist parson, 
standing before the fire, bowing and shaking 
hands in the most precise and indiscriminate 
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manner. He is aflable and ordinary enough 


in conversation to prevent one from feeling | 


that he is in direct communication with the 
concentrated Majesty of the whole United 
States and Territories. Mr. Polk is not a 
man to inspire awe, 


The “ better half” of the President was: 


seated on the sofa, engaged with some half a 
dozen Indies in lively conversation; and 


though ill and clumsy at millinery, yet, for | 
the sake of the fair readers of the Mirror, I | 


will try to describe what she * had on,” ab- 
staining from the particulars and technicali- 
ties for good and sufficient reasons, A ma- 
roon colored velvet dress, with short sleeves, 
and modestly high in the neck, trimmed with 


very deep lace; and a handsome pink head- | 
dress, was all that struck the eye of the gen- } 


eral observer. Mr. Willis would no doubt 
have noticed many other little accompani- 
ments ‘‘ interesting to our lady readers,” but 
I never could indulge in any such profanity. 
Muslin is sacred. Who would think of 
plucking at an angel's wing in order to give 
an agalysis of its fibre? Mrs. Polk is a 
handsome, shrewd and intelligent woman— 
better looking and better dressed than any of 


her numerous “ female acquaintances ” pres: | 


ent on the occasion. 


Mer. Cuoats.—During the temporary re- | 
eess of Congress, the Supreme Court has | 
been the centre of attraction ; and yesterday | 


and to-day, Mr. Choate of Massachusetts 


poured forth such a mingled torrent of argu- 
ment and eloquence as has seldom been equal. } 


ed inthe Judicial Courts of America. 


He contended against the constitutionality ; 


of the Passenger Tax, with as much apparent 
veal and earnestness as he would have shown 


in pleading for the life of his dearest friend. ' 


It was a brilliant, masterly effort throughout, 


and for every link in the chain of his logic, : 


he threw in a whole boquet of rhetoric, almost 
voncealing, at times, the iron cable of Law, 


by entwining around it the flowery wreath of ; 


Literature. Mr. Choate closed a sublime 
apostrophe to the great Code of Constitution- 
al Law, by a “ figure of speech’ which can 
never be forgotten by those who saw the great 
thought come flashing from his eyes, while 
his tongue was clothing it in words. “Its 
base is below the frosts; its apex is above 
the stars; and its sides front the rising and 


the setting sun,” 





The ladies of New Orleans insisted upon kissing 


General Taylor. He surrendered! 


EXHAUSTION OF TALK. 

Ifow long the lamp of conversation holds ont 1, 
burn, between two persons only, is curiously ge; 
down in the following passage from Count Gonfa|. 
lonier’s account ef his imprisonment:—I am an 0); 
man now; yet by fifteen years my soul is younge, 
than my body! Fifteen years I existed, for I dig 
not live—it was not Jife—in the self-same dungeo 
During six years ] had a compan. 
I never could right. 


ten feet square! 
ion; during nine I was alone. 
: ly distinguish the face of him who shared my cap. 
tivity in the eternal twilight of our cell. The firs: 
year we talked incessantly together; we related 
our past lives, our joys forever gene, over and ove; 
again. The next year we communicated to each 
other our thoughts on all subjects. The third yea; 
we had no ideas to communicate; we were beginning 
to lose the power of reflection, The fourth, atan 
interval of a month or so, we would open our lips 
to ask each other if it were indeed poasible that the 
world went on as gay and bustling as when we 
formed a portion of mankind. The fifth year we 
were silent. The sixth year he was taken away, | 
/ never knew where, to execution or liberty; but | 

was glad when he was gone; even solitude was bet- 

ter than the dim vision of that pale, vacant face 
:One day, it must have been a year or two after m 


; companion left me, the dungeon door was opened, 
‘and a voice—whence proceeding I knew not—uw.- 
tered these words:—‘' By orders of his imperia! 
majesty, L intimate to you that your wife dieda 
Then the door was shut, and I heard 
no more; they had but flung thia great agony in 
upon me, and left it alone with me again. 


year ago.”’ 


CURIOUS HISTORICAL FACT. 


During the troubles in the reign of Charles I., 2 

country girl came to London in search of a place 
asa servant maid, but not succeeding, she hired 
, herself to carry out beer from a brewhouse, an¢ 
; was one of those called tub-women. The brewer, 
observing a good-looking girl in this low occupa- 
, tion, took her into his family as a servant, and after 
: a short time married her. He died. while she was 
} yet a young woman, and left her the bulk of his 
| fortune. ‘The business of brewing was dropped, 
;and Mr, Hyde was recommended to the young wo- 
man, as a skillful lawyer, to arrange her husband’s 
' affairs. Ifyde, who was afterwards Earl of Clar- 
| endon, finding the widow’s fortune considerable, 
Of this marriage there was no other 





married her. 
issue than a daughter, who was afterwards the wile 


i of James II., and mother of Mary and Anne, 
{ Queens of England. 
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I WILL BE RICH. 


BY JOHN S. ADAMS. 








Rise up early, sit up late, 
Be thou unto Avarice sold; 
Watch thou well at Mammon’s gate, 
Just to gain a little gold. 


Crush thy brother ‘neath thy feet, 

Till each manly thought hath fown; 
Hear not, though he loud entreat ; 

Be thou deaf to every moan. 


Wieid the lash, and hush the ery, 

Let thy conscience now be seared—~ 
Pile thy glittering gems on high, 

Till thy golden god is reared. 


Then before its sparkling shrine 
Bend the neck and bow the knee; 

Victor thou ! all wealth is thine, 
Yet, what will it profit thee! 





A LITERARY GEM. 


There are four lines of Pollok’s Course of Time, 
the authorship of which we would not exchange 
for that of many of the ‘*two volume’’ works 
with which the world is daily infested. They con- 
taina simile; admirable beyond anything we have 
wet with for many years. ‘They are the closing 
lines of a touching description of a dying mother. 
Speaking of her eyes shining with resplendent 
brightness, even in the moment of her dissolution, 
the poet says— 


‘ They set as sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides, 
Obscured among the tempest sky, ' 
But melts away into the light of heaven.” 


The close of life has often been compared to the 
flower, fading in its loveliness—to the going down 
of the sun—to the star, 

“That falls to rise no more.” 
These descriptions are mournfully welcome to the 
human breast, bleeding with anguish, when all that 


itloves descends to the remorseless tomb. But 


they leave eyen hope in darkness. In the simile 
of which we speak in no measured language, the 
eflect is the very reverse. ‘The eyes closing in 
death, still beaming with celestial brightnese, are 
compared to the beautiful Hesperus, shining from 
the unclouded heavens, and gradually melting into 
the refulgence of the rising day. It is indeed beau- 


tiful—transcendantly beautiful. There is some- 
out this letter, directly when it comes to the post- 


; office, or that thief, Macrony’s wife, will know by 


thing—it is a moral sublimity in the thought, that 
affords us a conscious triumph over the frailties of 
humanity, and we almost involuntarily exclaim, 
“ How beautiful is the court of death.”’ 
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ALBERT GALLATIN. 


A native of Geneva, in Switzerland, Mr. Galla- 


tin emigrated to the United States in 1780, and 
' served as a volunteer in the remaining years of the 


In 1783 he was a teacher !n 


: Harvard University. Afterwards a citizen of Penn- 
sylvania, he assisted in revising the Constitution 
of that State in 1786, and served asa member of 
the Legislature in 1790. In 1794 he was chosen a 
Senator of the United States, and continued in Con- 
gress, in one house or the other, until the election 


of Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency, when, at the 
close of the last century, he became Secretary of 
the Treasury, which office he held during the en- 
tire eight years of Mr. Jeflerson’s administration. 
Ile was retained in Mr. Madison’s cabinet until his 
appointment as one of the commissioners to nego- 
tiate a treaty of peace with Great Britain. The 
names of John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay, af- 
fixed to the same treaty, remain with his to adorn 
the list of our living statesmen. 

When Mr. Monroe became President, Mr. Galla- 
tin was sent as Minister to Trance, where he re- 
mained some seven years. Dy Mr. Adams he was 
then transferred to the Court of St. James, and af- 
ter his period of service there as ambassador of the 
United States, he retired from public life in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. 

Born in 1761, Mr. Gallatin is now eighty-seven 
years old. Venerable alke for age and for public 
services performed, he stands a distinguished rep- 


resentative of the statesmen of the early days of 


the Republic. He lives in history while still taking 
an active part in questions of national pelicy. The 


same mind which gave its earnest thonghts and 
' sympathies to the cause of Freedom, when a nation 


was struggling for birth, now contemplates, with 
unabated interest, the growth of that nation ex- 
panded into an empire; the eyes which beheld Ier- 


_ cules in the cradle now look upon him in his stal- 
; wart proportions, already exceeding the common 
stature and strength of mortals, 


Rx1i1G1i0N.—Religion is nothing else but the 


knowledge of ,the most excellent truths, the con- 


templation of the most ravishing pleasures; and to 
the practice of such duties as are most serviceable 
to our happiness, and to our peace, our health, 
our honor, our prosperzity, and our eternal wel- 
fare. 


* Don’t be afther forgetting, dear Jenny, to take 


, your looks that there is money init, and call for it 
‘ before it gets there.” 
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THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 


We have often been impressed by the deep sig- 
nificance of the phrase, which Dickens has given 
asatitle toone of his Christmas stories, ‘* The 
Battle of Life.’’ [tis full of solemn meanings. 
All our hours, from the cradle to the grave, are 
but a series of antagonisms. Hunger, fatigue, 
sickness, temptation, remorse, sorrow—these are 
the strong powers with which we must wage contin- 
ual war. Foes beset us from without and from 
within, and make life one long and earnest battle. 
But there are victories to be won on this fie!d more 
glorious than those which crimsoned Marathon and 
Waterloo. Evil habits may be subdued—fiery pas- 


sions brought under the control of principle— 
temptations resisted—self-denial cheerfully sus- 
tained, and life itself cheerfully consecrated to 
high and holy purposes. To triumph over the in- 
firmities of a perverted nature, and render life, 
once deformed by passion and stained by sin, beau- 
tiful with love made manifest in deeds of benefi- 
cence, is worthier our ambition than all the blood- 
wrought heroisms that ever linked a name to a 
world’s remembrance. Every day witnesseth tri- 
umphs such as these—yet fame proclaims them not. 
What matters it? Inthe serene depths of these 
all-conquering spirits, God’s peace abides, and 
harmonies are heard, such as the angels make when 
they weleome the victor-soul from the conflicts of 
this, to the raptures of the heavenly world. 


AN INCIDENT. 


other extracts from time to time. 


‘+ It was about this time that a circumstance oc- 


curred, by which Mrs. Hemans was greatly affected | 


and impressed. A stranger one day called at her 
house, and begged earnestly to see her. She was 


then just recovering from one of her frequent ill-_ 
nesses, and was obliged to decline the visits of al | 


but her immediate friends. The applicant was, 
therefore, told that she was unable to receive him; 
but he persisted in entreating for a few moments 
audience, with such urgent importunity, that at 
Jast the point was conceded. ‘The moment he 
was admitted, the gentleman (for such his manner 
and appearance declared him to be,) explained in 
words and tones of the deepest feeling the object 
of his visit was to acknowledge a debt of obliga- 
tion which he could not rest satiafied without avow- | 
ing—that to her he owed, in the first instance, that 
faith and those hopes which were now more pre-; 
cious to him than life itself; for that it was reading { 
her poem of The Sceptic he had been first aw aken-, 
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' ed from the miserable delusions of infidelity, ang 
induced to ‘* search the scriptures.”’ Having ponr. 
ed forth his thanks and benedictions in an uncoy. 
trallable gush of emotion, this strange, but interest. 
ing visiitor took his departure, leaving her over. 
whelmed with a mingled sense of joyfal gratitude 
and wondering humility.’’ 


MARRIED MEN. 


As winter has now set in, in good earnest, there 
‘is no place more endearing than home,—especial|y 
to married men,—or, at least there should not be 
The cheerful fire, the pratt!ing of the little ones, 
and the kind voice of a loving wife, are attach. 
ments which should induce every man to stay at 
home evenings instead of visiting places of amuse- 
ment. The day time of a married man—and sing]. 
men too—is devoted to business; after business 
hours, home should next claim his attention. But 
how often is it the case, that we see men, reputed 
to be sober, honest, and industrious, forsake their 
families of evenings, and visit places not the best 
calculated to make their wives feel happy and con 
tented. 


A Sardinian officer, who visited this country last 
year, wrote a book after his return, and described 
Boston as follows : 

‘Jt is built upon three hills, the most celebrated 


- of which is Bunker’s Hill, on whose summit stands 


a monument in commemoration of a battle fought be- 


_ tween the English and Americans. Its fonndations 
_ were laid by O°’ Donnel Webster, when Lafayette 


bed | lf 
The following passage occurs in the recently | lived in America 


published Memoirs of Mrs. Hemans. We shal! give | 
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‘ and not increase the postage. 
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by mail at our risk. Specie,as well as bills, may be seut i 
a letter by mail. 
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County, Town, and Village, throughout New England, to who 
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soliciting subscriptions fur this publication. 
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county, and state, legibly, in all letters addressed to us on bus- 
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Returning a paper is not an orFictaL notice to discontinue 
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from the Post Office, unless post-paid. Unpaid letters are cov 
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NIAGARA FALLS. 


[t is with extreme pleasure, we are able to 
-esent our readers this month with an en- 
sraving of that stupendous natural curiosity, 
Nucaka Farns, and also the following sub- 
me description. The article was written by 
An lrew Reed, D. D.. who, with James Math- 
son, D. D., was deputed by the “* Congrega- 
ioaal Union of England and Wales,” in 1835, 
o visit the American Churches. It has been 
sonounced the very best description of this 
inrivaled cataract ever written in the Eng- 
lishlanguaze : 
| left the hotel, and went down to the Table Rock. 
[his is usually deemed the great point of sight; and 
fr an upper view it undoubtedly is. It is composed 
‘several ledges of rock, having different advantages, 
sad projecting as far over the gulf below as they can 
tobe safe. But how shall I describe the objects be- 
fyeme? ‘his fall, which is called the Horse-shoe 
Ful, is upward of 2,000 feet in extent, and makes a 
ip, on an average, of about 200 feet. Now just 
large your conceptions to these surprising dimen- 
inns, and suppose yourself to be recumbent on the 
| projecting rock which I have named, as near the 
verge as you dare, and [ will assist you to Icok at the 
jujects as they present themselves. 
You see not now above the cataract the bed of the 
ver; but you still see the foaming heads of the ra- 


pids, like waves of the ocean, hurrying to the preci- . 


pic 
the horizon. Then comes the chute itself. Itis not 
the form of the horse-shoe; it is not composed of 
either cireular or straight lines; but it partakes of 
th; and throughout it is marked by projections and 
ntions, which give an amazing variety of form 

ind aspect. With all this variety it is one. It has 
«| the power which is derived from unity, and none 
f the stiffness which belongs to uniformity. There 
it falls in one dense, awful mass of green waters, un- 
broken and resistless; here it is broken into drops, 
od falls like a sea of diamonds sparkling in the sun. 
Now it shoots forth tike rockets in endless succession; 
and now it is so light and foaming that it dances in 
the sun as it goes, and before it has reached the pool 
is driven up again by the ascending current of air. 
Then there is the deep expanding poo! below. Where 
the waters pitch, all in agitation and foam, so that 
the foot of the fall is never seen; and beyond it and 
‘way, the waters spread themselves out like a rip- 


ping sea of liquid alabaster. This last feature is 


rfectly unique, and you would think nothing could ' 
id to its exquisite loveliness; but there lics on it, as , 


ry 


é 


e; and over them the light clouds which float on 


if they were made for each other, ‘* heaven’s own 
bow.’? O never had it, in heaven itself, eo fair a 
resting place! 

Besides, by reason of the different degrees of rarity 
in the waters and the atmosphere, the sun is perva- 
ding the whole scene, with unwonted lights and hues. 
And the foam which is flying off in all directions, is 
insensibly condensed, and forms a pillar of cloud, 
which moves over the scene, as it once did over the 
tents of Israel, and apparently by the same bidding, 
giving amazing variety, and sublimity, and unearth- 
liness to the picture. ‘Then there is sound as well as 
sight; but what sound! It is not like the sea; nor 
like the thunder; nor like any thing I have heard, 
There is no roar, no rattle; nothing sharp or angry in 
its tones; it is deep, awful, one! 

Well, as soon as I could disengage myself from 
this spot, I descended to the bed of the fall. J am 
never satisfied with any fall, till T have availed my- 
self of the very lowest standing it supplies; it is 
there usually that you become susceptible of its ut- 
most power. I scrambled, therefore, over the dis- 
located rocks, and put myself as near as possible to 
the object which I wished to absorb me. I was not 
disappointed. 

There were now fewer objects in the picture; but 
what you saw had greater prominence and power 
over you. Every thing ordinary—foliage, trees, hills 
—was shut out, the smaller attributes of the fall 
were also excluded; and I was left alone, with its 
wn greatness. At my feet the waters were cream- 
ing, swelling, and dashing away, as if in terror, from 
the scene of conflict, at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour. Above and overhanging me was Table Rock, 
with its majestic form, and dark and livid colors, 
threatening to crush one. While immediately before 
me was spread in all its height and majesty—not in 
parts, but as a whole, beyond what the eye could 
embrace—the unspeakable cataract itself; with its 
head now touching the horizon, and seeming to fall 
direct from heaven, and rushing to the earth with a 
weight and voice which made the rocks beneath and 
around me fearfully totremble. Over this scene the 
cloud of foam mysteriously moved, rising upward, 
so as {0 spread itself partly on the face of the fall, 
and partly on the face of the sky; while over all 
were seen the beautifal and soft colors of the rainbow 
forming almost an entire circle, and crowning it with 
celestial glory. Dut itis vain. The power, the sub- 
limity, the beanty, the bliss of that spot, of that hour 
— it cannot be told. 

When fairly exhausted by intensity of feeling, I 
strolled away toward the ferry, to pass over to the 
American side. ‘The Falls here, from the distance, 
have a plain and uniform aspect; but this wholly 
disappears on approaching them. ‘They are exceed 
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ingly fine. ‘They do not subdae you as on the Cana- 


dian side; but they fill you witha solemn and de- 
lightful sense of their grandeur and beauty, The char- 
acter of the one is beantiful, inclining to the sublime: 
and that of the other, the sublime, inclining to the 
beautiful. There is a single slip of the Fall on this 
side, which, in any other situation, would be regarded 
as a most noble cataract. It falls upwards of 200 
feet; it is full 20 feet wide at the point of fall, and 
spreads itself like a fan in falling, so as to strke ona 
line of some 50 or 60 feet. It has great power and 
beauty. : 
I found that there was a small ledge of rock behind 
this fall, and ventured on it to about the centre. You 
can stand here without getting at all wet; the waters | 
shoot out several feet before you; and, if you have ' 
I need not say that the 
novelty and beauty of the scene amply reward you. 


nerve, it is perfectly safe. 


You are behind the sheet of water, and the sun is 
shining on its face, illuminating the whole body with } 
a variety proportioned to its density. Here, before | 
you, the heavy waters fall in unbroken columns of 

bright green. There, they flow down like a shower 

of massy crystals, radiant with light, and emitting as ' 
they fall all the prismatic colors; while there, again, 
they are so broken and divided, as to resemble a, 
shower of gems sparkling in light, and shooting across 
the blue heavens. 


{ 


I passed by what is called Goat Island to the ex- 
tremity of the Horse-shoe Fall on this side. There 
is carried out over the head of this fall a limb of tim- | 
ber, with a hand rail to it, It projects some 12 feet 
over the abyss, and is meant to supply the place of 
the Table Rock on the other side, It does so in a 
great measure; and as, while it is quite as safe, it} 
gives you far less sense of safety, it disposes you the | 
more to sympathize with objects of terror. Indeed, 
when you fairly get to the extremity, and find your- 
self standing out in this world of waters on a slip of 
wood only large evough for your feet to rest on, and 
which is quivering beneath you; when the waters are 
rushing down under you; when the spray is flying 
over you; and when the eye seeks to fathom the un- 
fathomable and boisterous gulf below; you have per- 
haps as much of the terrible as will consist with grat- 
ification, Very many of the visitors never think of 
encountering this point of view: those who do and 
have a taste for it will never forget it. 
the finest of the fine. 


It is among 


In returaing, I wandered around the little island. 
It is covered with forest trees of a fine growth, and 
is full of picturesque beauty. Days might be spent 
here in happy and deep secinsion; protected from the 
burning aun; regaled by lovely scenes of nature, and 
the musie of the sweetest waters; and in fellowship, 


at will, with the mighty Falls, 


‘to blow me up to the roof of the vault, 
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The next morning was the Jast; and it was give, 
wholly to the Great Fall. I prepared, in the first jy. 
stance, to go behind it. This is the chicf adventure. 
and is by most writers declared as dangerous. There 
is no danger if the overhanging rocks keep their pla. 
ces, and if you have moderate self-possession. | 
made use of the oil-cloth dress provided by the guide, 
and was quarreling with it as damp and uncomforta. 
ble; but that grievance was quickly disposed of. | 
had not made my entrance behind the scene before | 
was drenched, and theless I had on the better. How. 
ever, it was an admirable shower-bath; and there 
was an end to the question of wet or dry. ** Take 
care of your breath,’’ was the cry of the guide; and 
I had need, for it was almost 
farther advance, I recovered 
‘* Now give me your hand,”’ said the guide; “this 
is the narrowest place.’” Onward [ went, till he 


gone. On making 4 


it and felt relieved. 


- assured me that [ was on Termination Rock; the ex. 


treme point accessible to the foot of man. 


As the labor of the foot was over, and there way 
good standing, I determined on making the best use 
of my eyes. But this it was not 30 easy to do. The 
spray and waters were driving in my face, and cours. 
ing down my sides most strangely; a strong winl 
from the foot of the fall was driving in the opposit 
direction, so as to threaten not to blow me down, but 
However, | 
soon ascertained that we were at the extremity of 1 
cavern of large and wonderful construction. It is iu 
the form of a pointed arch; the one span composed 
of rolling and dense water, and the other of livid 
black rocks. It was some 50 feet from the footingo! 
the rock to that of the water, and I had entered about 
70 feet. On the entrance, which is mostly of thinner 
waters, the sun played cheerfully, and with glowing 
power; but within it was contrasted by the dim light 


_and heavy obseurity which are generated by the der- 


sity of the fall, to which the whole power of the sun 
can give only a semi-transparency. What with ths 
visible gloom, the stunning noise of the fall, and the 
endless commotion of wind and waters, the effect « 
most singular and awful. It isa scene that would 
harmonize with the creations of Fuseli; and it has, | 
will venture to say, real horrors beyond what the cave 


of old Zolus ever knew. 


On returning to my dressing-room, I received 4 
certificate from the guide that I had really been ” 
Termination Rock; a ridiculous device to give i- 
portance to his vocation, but in the success of whici 
he does not misealculate on human nature. Theres 
of the morning was employed in taking peeps at the 
Falls from faverite points of observation; but chiefly 
on the Table Rock, and at the foot of the Great Fa’. 
The day was exceedingly fine, and every feature of 


‘ the amazing ecene was lizhted up with all its beau'y: 
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they had seen them, the duty was discharged. Such 


| of hours, dined, and hurried away. Or, if they stay- 
_ ed, they had had enough of Niagara, and they made 


» here, too, is full of miserable trash; it is a sad con- 


On the American side they have got up a shabby 


the falls of Niagara! 

B tobuy Goat Island, and turn it into a botanical gar- 
den, to improve the scenery—and such scenery ! 

| the Canadian side, a money-seeking party have 
| bought up 400 acres, with the hope of erecting ‘‘The | 
City of the Falls;’’ and still worse, close on the Table 

| Rock, some party was busy in erecting a mill-dam! 

| One has hardly patience to record these things. 
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apd [ now communed with it as one would with a } 


friend who has’ already afforded you rich enjoyment 
a bis society. I was delighted; was fascinated. Ev- 
ory thing, apart or together, seemed to have acquired 
’ I studied all 


parts; they were exquisite, lovely, noble; I put them 


sreater power and expression. the 
all together, and it overwhelmed me, subdued me, 


fixed me to the spot. 
I went; and returned; and knew not 


Long I stayed; but all time 
was short. 
how to go. 
| have been thus particular in my account of these : 
Falls, because the world knows nothing like them, ) 
and because 1 wished you to participate in my plea- | 
[have seen many falls, and with unspeakable 


gure S. 


delight, but nothing to be named with this. It would 
; in parts present the image of them all: but all united 


would not supply a just idea of it. It is better to see § 


it than a thousand ordinary sights; they may revive 

sleeping emotions, and so bring delight; but this cre- | 
ates new emotion, and raises the mind a step higher 
in its conceptions of the power and eternity of Him ; 
whom **to know is life eternal.’ The day on} 


which it is seen shou'd be memorable in the life of | 


any man. é 


lam sorry, in closing, that I cannot say much for 
the taste either of the visitors or inhabitants of the } 
snot. ‘The visitors seemed to regard the Falls rather 
as an object of curiosity than otherwise; and when } 
they had satisfied their curiosity, (which in most ca- 


ses was very quickly done,) and could report that ' 


persons drove in on the morning, explored for a couple 


anexcursion to see the burning springs. The album 


trast to the album at Chamouni. 
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With the residents I am half disposed to be angry. 


town, and called it Manchester. Manchester and 
A proposition has been made 


OOD Own 


On 


a 


The | 
wniversal voice ought to interfere, and prevent them. ; 
Niagara does not belong to them; Niagara does not } 
belong to Canada, or to America. Such spots should | 
be deemed the property of civilized mankind; and } 
nothing should ever be allowed to weaken their effi- 

cacy on the tastes, the morals, and the enjoyments of 


2!| men. 
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LINES, 


Addressed to the friends of Mrs. Sally T. Child, 


lale of Bradford, Vt. 


— 


BY F. W. PEARODY. 





In the golden prime of autumn time, 
She passed from earth away, 
When the sighing breeze, through russet trees, 
Seemed whispering of decay ; 
When on the plain, the waving grain 
Was gathered in its sheaf, 
And fluttering feil, in wooded dell, 
The sere and withered leaf. 


The dying year, in echoes clear, 
Seemed breathing, evermore, 
Of a spirit land, a brighter band, 
Upon a radiant shore ; 
Which waited there with harp and lyre, 
To welcome her above 
When life’s dark dream, and Jordan’s stream, 
No more her soul could move. 


Sorrow and pain no more can reign 
Within her peaceful breast, 

And winter's snow will come and go 
Above her place of rest; 

And bright the flower, and sweet the shower, 
That verdant summer brings ; 

But oh! how deep her dreamless sleep— 
She heeds not earthly things, 


And yet above, her Jamp of love 
Is beaming ever bright: 

Then cease to weep, for her long sleep 
Is not au endless night,— 

But firm and sure, that lamp so pure, 
Will guide us until death ; 

It burneth on,—it beameth on,— 
‘l'o light our dying breath. 





THE BRIDE OF THE GRAVE. 


BY INA. 








One of the brightest of the glorious days 
of this fading autumn I spent at Mount Au- 
burn. It was a Sabbath, and there on the 
green turf, and under the blue sky, my heart 


; sent up its devotions to God. 


Oh, never tell me of the majesty, the so- 
lemnity, of a Sabbath, in temple reared and 
set apart by men. No minister, old and dim 
and vast—no modern church, with its costly 
adornments, its religious music, could ever 
seem so truly a consecrated temple owned 
and accepted by the Eternal, as that green, 
arched home of the dead, where goes up, in 
grateful incense, the perfumed breath of the 
flowers—where float and echo and linger, 
the songs of the birds—whose very atmos- 
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phere, by the presence of death, | is hallowed | 


and sanctified and blessed! Not all the 
princely grandeur of those doanthel of the 
old world, rich and stately as they 
thronged about by mighty memories, 
so move the heart to solemn wors hip. 

God be thanked that man has dedicated to 
the holy dead a place so lovely! My heart 
rie = to it—and when the “ gloomy night 

death” has darkened around me, 
fe: I sleep in its sweet seclusion. My 
heart clings to it. One whom I loved sleeps 
in its hallowed ground. Green be the turf 
and bright the stars above her! Pure and 
fresh in loving hearts her memory! 


and 
could 


are, 


Mount Auburn with a young friend then vis- 
iting Boston for the first time. We spent a 
whole bright day in wandering through those 
green arcades. I remember well the 
seriousness 
once, whe 
bathed in soft sunset light, and musical with 
the song of birds, and fragrant with the 


breath of flowers, she said, with a sad, pleas- | 


ant smile, “ When I die, Ina, let me be bu- 
ried here. I never could love 
place before—I always shrank with fear 
fromthe thought of death, but this could 
make me almost in love with it.. One could 
sleep here as ina pleasant dream. If I die 
first, Ina, tell them to lay me here.” 

I hardly thought of it again—and never in 
connection with the death of her who was 
ali life, all loveliness. IT had expressed 
same wish, with as little thought of its ful- 
filment. 

We parted at Cambridge, 


the 


with the expec- 
tation of meeting again the following June, 
when Ellen was to be married and go to her, 
home in the far West. 

In our school-girl days [ had made a care- 
less promise to be Ellen’s bridemaid, when a | 
certain friend, then pursuing his sopdnan at 


Old Harvard, should claim her pledged hand, 
and there, under the elm 
promise. 

May came round, and with it came a let- 
ter from Ellen, reminding me that the wed- 
ding was to be on the last d: ay of June, 
which was likewise ber birth- day, and de- 
siring me to spend with her the preceding 
month. How gladly I looked forward to our 
meeting—how gladly left the noise and dust 
of the city for the freshness of her village 
home, in green, rural Worcester ! 

Three weeks went by as never went weeks 
before—in rambles all about her charming 
home—in boat-rides by moonlight, with Ned 


fain | 
. carcless, that had I not known rw 


a buryi Ing | 


‘last fond kiss—w 
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Nugent, Ellen’s bettered, and Ellen’s joy. 
ous-hearted brother Ben, for companions— 
in lone, dear conversations, in an old carden 
arbor. long after the star-beams had kissed 
the slumbering flowers—and, dearer than aji 
in twilight reunions in the little parlor. whey 
softly through the open windows came in, o; 
wings of balm, the rose-perfumed breath | 
June 

i len was so merry- -hearted, Oo gay 

well, 
should have almost feared that she too lig’ ht 
ly regarded the expects -d change in her! 

Ve all laughed and jested, and p ictured ¢ our 


i bright young Ellen in her Jog-cabin home, 
Two years ago last June I went out to} v 


with her brown hair put soberly away from 
her brow—all!l the charming poetry of love 


fast giving place to its stern, sober, slate-co 


; ored “prose—the fairy fancies and deliciou 
sweet } 
of my happy-hearted friend, and , 
1 we stood in a sweet, green nook, | 


imaginings of a girlish heart “fading befor: 
life’s realities away.’ 

Perhaps we langhed and jested too much, 
for Jove and marriage are solemn things 
One may trifle with them for a while, buy 
when comes the hearts betrothed--the pledge 
hands—when the whole existence goes fort! 
to mingle forever with one another—wher 

old familiar friends are to be given up for th 
untried and new—when a long, it may bea 
last farewell, is to be taken of the childhood’ 
home—when the mother’s lip quivers in jt 
hen the father’s hand tren. 
bles while it blesses—when the _ brother's 

oice murmurs its last adieu, and the hear: 
of the sister is torn from the clasp—oh, the: 


these are serious, solemn things! 


One and all seemed anxious to ame 


_ dreaded day of separation from their thoughts. 


Ellen was the only sister ina band of broth- 
ers—the fireside idol-—happy, loving ani 
loved. Yet, how couid they but give hergr 
willingly, when she had chosen a wong in 
the heart of one dearer than them all, 
said, * Whithersoever thou goest, I will go— 
thy people shall be my people—thy God, my 


. God.” 


s, | renewed that | 


The night before the wedding, Ellen s2' 
down for the last time to the home piano. 
with all the family around. 

“ Now, don’t sing anything 
urged Ben. 

So, in careless carol, she gaily sung; and 
if a tremor from her heart now and ther 


sad, 


_cholked her voice, and stirred the well © 
, tears in every eye, the friendly twilight con 
‘ cealed them all. 
| that evening—the soft “moonbeams, stream: 


No lights were brought i n 


ing through the curtains of convolvulu 
kissed the tear-dreps from more than 00! 
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cheek in the music-haunted room. At length, 
one after another, the family retired, till none 
but Ellen and her mother were left. It was 
asacred hour. I stole upto our room, and 
left them there—Ellen sitting npon a low 
seat at the feet of her mother—that mother’s 
hand resting in fondness upon the head, pil- 
lowed like a weary child upon her knee. 

It was midnight when Ellen came up, but 
not to sleep. 

“T cannot sleep to-night, Ina—let us go 
down into the garden.” 

So we stole softly out of the house, and 
down through the dewy paths to that old ar- 
bor. It was bright moonlight, and earth and 
sky were bathed in beauty. 

Oh. the delicious Joveliness of a sammer 
night! They who sleep the dreamy bours 
away know not the cool, grateful refreshing 
of a midnight under the stars. 

Ellen was oppressed with sadness. 

“T have said my last ‘ good night,’ Jna— 
sung my last songs—looked upon those lov- 
edones as [ shall look no more—felt my 
mother’s heart beat in troubled anguish 
against my own; and yet, Ina, I have not 


shed a single tear. My heart is stifled as if | 


achain were round it. What does it mean? 
lhe night is beautiful—but, Ina, this garden 
looks like a graveyard.” 

Isoothed the excited girl, and persuaded 
herto go in; she flung herself upon the bed 
but there was no sleep in that room. The 
morning found her pale and serious, but not 
sad. 


It was a bright, fragrant morning as ever | 
claddened our’earth with sunshine and beau- 


ty. Many times, during my light labors, | 
paused to look down from the window of the 
little chamber upon the garden, glittering 
with dew-drops and musical with the song 
of birds. 

The last preparations were made, and we 


stood in silence by that window, Ellen attir- | 


ed in her simple dress of white muslin, when 
Edward and Ben entered. 

Ellen’s encircling arm clung more fondly 
around me; ber hand trembled in mine; her 
lips lingered in a loving pressure to my own. 
“ Now, Ina, adieu! — no — no — come, I 
mean.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Ben, as Edward 
drew her to his side, and clasped the little 


gloved hand tenderly in his, “ wait a moment | 


—see how Ellen trembles—it will be over 
soon.” 

Edward placed his arm around her—that 
arm protecting even unto death. She clung 
convulsively around him—looking up into 
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the prond, manly face, bending so tenderly 
over her, with a holy, heavenly beauty in 
her blue eyes, a long, fond look, and—and- 
oh, my God! I can no more! 
% * x * ¥: % 

I know not how it happened, but we all 

stood in the midst of a group in the room 


_ below, Edward still holding fast in his arms 
‘the lifeless form of his dear, dead E}len. 


I cannot write of the voiceless, tearless ar- 
ony of that hour—-of those who looked for a 
solemn parting, but not for that—of my poor, 
stricken friend Nugent, whose licht had 
gone out forever. " 

I have since been to that room, and have 
sat in the old arbor, where, on that summer 


/night, | sat with an angel by my side, and 


knew it not, nor knew that angel was so 
near to Heaven. ’ 

We bore her far from her childhood’s 
home, and laid her in Mount Auburn, a meet 
resting place for the young heart, yielded up, 


in its pure loveliness, to God. 


ATALANTA UPON SKATES. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 
SoMEWHAT more than twenty years ago, 
ina fineold mansion on the St. Lawrence, 
near Montreal, lived Gen. Pau! Leroux, for- 
merly of the French army, and a devoted 


| Bonapartist. On the final fall of Napoleon, 


he emigrated to Canada with his family, and 
a portion of his once princely fortune. 

Gen. Leroux was.a widower, with two 
twin children, Henri and Eugenie, at your 
service, my reader. These two, having lost 
their mother in early childhood, had spent 
some years with relatives in Switzerland. In 


that wildest country, in the midst of a large 
household, herself the especial pet of her 


grand-uncle, a veteran soldier, Eugenie Le- 
roux was allowed allthe wild and healthiul 


freedom of a peasant girl. Atthe age of 
} 


‘sixteen, when she accompanied her father 


and brother to the New World, she could 
boast but few lady-like accomplishments and 
aristocratic airs; but she was lovely, with 
the promise of extraordinary beauty, bewitch- 
ing zaive in manocer, and as brave and vigor- 
ous asa young Zingara. She was passion- 
ate in spirit, impetuous and wayward ; fiery 
-and fearless in her resentments, but quick to 


‘forgive ; ardent and devoted to the death in 
Sher loves and friendships. Henri Leroux 
i was possessed of fine intellect, but was ofa 
| delicate physical organization; gentle in spir- 
‘it, sensitive, studious and religious, the fair 
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beauty of his face, the subdued tone of his 
voice and his quiet manner, all went to ren- 
der him a brian remarkable contrast to his 
sister, Bot I will not dwell further upon 
his character, as his future life is to form the 
subject of ~ SU! bsequent s ke tch. 

On reaching his Canadian home, Gen. Le- 
roux procured a governess and masters for 
his daughter. Mademoiselle E ugenie soon 
acquired a good knowledge of English, and 
made rapid progress in music, for which she 
possessed remarkable talent; but she indig- 
nantly overturned her embroidery frame, tos- 
sed her paint brushes into the river, and sent 
her Latin grammer afier them. Her poor 
governess soon resigned, in despair, all hope 
of making a fine lady out of the wild girl of 
the Alps, “whom an indulgent father, “good, 
easy man, permitted to follow, in all things, 
her own untrammeled impulses. 

Our heroine’s early residence in Switzer- 
land had _ colored 
character; and the daughter of a soldier. 
she was, perhaps unnaturally, soldier-like 
and masculine in her tastes. She neither 
trembled, fainted nor shrieked with exquisite 
sensibility and delicate nervousness at the 
roar of ordnance, the peal of musketry, or 
the sharp crack of the rifle. She loved them 
rather, and at om cleam of arms and the ex- 
ulting swell of martial music, there ever 
flashed from her kindling eyes the bold spir- 
it of a Joan d’ Arc. As. a horsewoman, she 
was absolutely unrivalled in all the Canadas 
—at least. so said her riding-master. She 
could row like Grace Darling, swim like a 
mermaid, and then her skating—‘‘ Her ska- 
ting? Good gracious!” cries my fair reader 
in feminine consternation. Wait a bit, honey, 
and consider. Skating is an accomplish- 
ment which has been too long monopol ized 
by “our natural enemy,” as some lady wri- 

tor—Miss Martineau, Miss Hannah More, or 
Miss Robinson Crusoe—calls the sterner sex. 
It is a graceful, a delightful and most invig- 
orating exercise. I speak not unadvisediy, 
for in my early girlhood, I, too. acquired this 
singular accomplishment, and [ now only 
blush for the false delicacy which has since 
prevented me from keeping myself in prac- 
tice. 

But Eugenie, fearless of the censures of 
the over-refined, and scorning the imperti- 
nent observations of the canaille, pursued 
with enthusiasm the favorite pastime of her : 
Swiss winter-life; and no sooner did the ice » 
of the St. Lawrence become of a reliable | 
thickness, than, accompanied by her twin- ' 
brother, she might be seen performing her 


her entire after-life and ° 
| Eugenie observed a burly English corporal, 


‘was off like a flash! 
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graceful evolutions thereon for hours togeth. 
er. Her skill and swiftness became prover. 
bial, and many were the delighted witness, 
of her varied and extraordinary feats. But 
itis time she was introduced personally io 
my readers. 

On the afi rneen of a keen but sunny day 
in January, Eugenie and Henri Leroux 
laughingly descended the bank of the 8, 

Lawrence, aod ming!ed with a small compa. 

ny of skaters. Mademoiselle Eugenie, then 
a strikingly beautiful brunette oi eighteen, 
was suitably, though somewhat coquetishily 
attired in a short skirt and tightly fitting 
jacket of dark blue cloth, richly trimmed with 
black fur. Upon her head she wore a small 
fur cap; her raven hair was put plainly 
back ; the rich brown of her complexion was 
brilliant with a glow of pleasure, and her 
large dark eyes were flashing back the suv- 
shine. 

After amusing herself as usual for awhile, 


with whom she hada slight skating acquaint- 
ance, progressing leisurely toward her, draw- 
ing a miniature sleigh. This, she presently 
saw, contained the first-born of the corporal’s 
house, a stout boy of about half a year old, 
well wrapped in furs and flannel, and rosy- 


‘cheeked with the healthful wintry air. Eu- 


genie glided along by the little vehicle, chat- 
ting pleasantly, and delighted the proud fath- 
er by her praises of his pretty child, till sud- 
denly a wild thought darting though her 
brian, she caught the infant from the cush- 
ions, laid it on her head, after the Swiss 
fashion, putting up one hand to steady it,and 
As for the corporal, 
“ his sensations were more easily imagined 
than described,” to use a novel expression. 
He stood stupified and transfixed fora mo- 
ment, then gave a cry, between a groan and 
a yell, and started i in pursnit. He was a tol- 
erable skater, but be knew not with whom 
he had to compete. Eugenie was now rods 
ahead of him, looking back and laughing 


provokingly ; now passing so near that he 


almost grasped her dress ; now circling about 


/him with fearful rapidity. At last the poor 
‘man became furious, 
mischievous girl, and called for aid in rescu- 


swore roundly at the 


ing his child. Three or four, Henri among 


‘the number, laughing heartily, set out in ea- 


ger pursuit ; but Eugenie, aftereluding them 
at every point, flew back to the little sleigh, 
lowered the child from her head, kissed him 


‘hastily, laid him smiling and unharmed upon 


his pillow, and was off again. 


Among the interested though inactive 
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: epectators of this strange scene, were wo 
| British officers, then stationed at Moutreal— 
Capt. Hamilton and Lieut. ‘Thurston. The 
former was highly connected and heir to 
‘0 considerable wealth, had a soldierly appear- 
ance, a symetrical form, and a fine manly 
y face, happy, and withal, inaocent in its ex- 





nressien. 

‘ Tharston was a man of the world, with a 
e eculiarly Engtish physiognomy ; Was con- 
. jdered handsomer than his companion, to 
1 oe whom he was an attached and devoted 
a friend. 

On leaving the river, after Eugenie and 

her brother had disappeared, Hamilion main- 
tained a thoughtful silence until he reached 
his quarters, when he exclaimed—* Thurs- 
ton, we must make the acquaintance of Gen. 
Leroux, for, by the powers, I would give my 
commission to know that girl! She isa 
clorious creature—a glo-ri-ous creature !”’ 
' «Fudge, Hamilton ; she is a merciless lit- 
tie savage—a very ogress, running away 
with babies, and frightening worthy fathers 
out of their wits.” 





Jar officers found little difficulty in cain- 
ing an entree into the hospitable mansion of 
the courteeus Gen. Leroux, and ere many 
months were passed, they were on a footing 
af familiar intercourse with his family,— 
Capt. Hamilton’s admiration, fir Eugenie fi- 
nally deepened into love, and many things 
seemed to augur favorab!y for the success of 
his suit. The father and brother of the la- 
dy were both won over by the many excel- 
lencies of the young soldier’s character, his 
intellectuai qualifications aud the charm of 
his manner; but the heart of Eugenie her- 
self was not so easily conquered. Her lover 
soon ascertained that many of her feelings, 
tastes and early prejudices were opposed to 
the interest which he sought tocreate. First 
of all, her amor patrie was far stronger than 
that of most women ; she passionately loved 
la belle France, and as passionately hated 
her enemies. Then she cherished in the 
depths of her soul, that wild, enthusiastic, 
enduring love for the memory of Napoleon 
which noae but a true Bonapartist can fully 
understand. 


When a mere child she had seen the great 
hero—she had a distinct recollection of his 
face, of his winning smile, as he addressed a 
few playful words to her. Henri Leroux ev- 
en declared to Hamilton that her right 
cheek, which had received the imperial sa- 
lute, had been tabooed from that time, no less 
august lips having pressed that sacred spot. 


TS 
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‘lo her father and brother Kugenie she never 
spoke of the glorious days of the empire but 
with mournful enthusiasin—of the emperor 
but with tears; yet to Capt. Hamplton she 
talked proudly of the deeds and reign of the 
great king-maler, and entered inio many an 
aniuiated discussioa of his merits asa king 
and a general. 

Hamilton, like every English soldier, was 
a worshipper of Wellington, and could never 
be brought to admit that the generalship of 
the conquered surpassed that ol ihe conquer- 
or. 

Such discussions sometimes add a piquan- 
cy to friendship, but ne degree of discord is 
healthful to Zove—and our lovers had sone 
serious disugreements. But reconciliations 
always followed, Eugenie usually concluding 
in her calmer moments, that a live friend was 
better than a dead emperor, and frankly send- 
ing to the aggrieved gentleman some pacific 
message. 

During the summer and fall, Gen. Leroux 
was absent on a tour through the States ; 
and, as Henri was much engrossed by his 
studies, Capt. Hamilton was lefia fair fieid 
for his wooing operations. He rode and 
walked, sung and read English with madem- 
oiselle, and all would have gone on smoothly 
had he not also ¢éalked. Lut the ghost of 
Bonaparte was never laid; and that unfortu- 
nate Jast battle, when the * little corporal” 
was defeated by fate, not by Wellington, was 
fought over again, almost daily. 

On the return of the colonel, Capt. Ham- 
ilton thought best to consult with him, before 
making a formal proposal to Eugenie. ‘I'o 
his great joy, the kind father made no oppo- 
sition to his suit—leaving the matter wholly 
in his daughter’s bands. But Eugenie was 
too arch a coquette to decide at once—again 
and again requested time for consideration, 
until weeks slipped by, and the merry skat- 
ing days had come round again. 

It was a clear, luminous mooniight night, 
late in December, when Capt. Hamilton and 
Lieut. Thurston met at the house of Gen. 
Leroux. ‘Thurston had but that day return- 
ed from Quebec, where he had been spend- 
ing some months; and was nut altogether 
au fait of the state of aflairs between his 
brother soldier and Mademoiselle Eugenie. 
The friends, though they did not come to- 
gether, found they were bound on the self. 
sume errand—to solicit the honor of attend- 
ing upon mademoiselle to a military bal! on 

;New Year’s eve. As neither gentleman 
‘ would resign his claims in favor of the oth- 
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er, a playful altercation ensued—Eugenie 
deciaring herself unable todecide. At this 
pevat, Henri laughingly proposed that, as the 
ui@kt was magnilicent, she Im portant question 
should be decided by a match ; o¢ 
that kugenie should play “ Atalanta upon 
Ska , 


OkKates. 


akntivg 


The gentlemen joyfully assented; Euge- 
nie clapped her hands with childish glee, and 
retired to don her skating costume. ‘This 
was somewhat different from the one which 
she bad worn the year before ; the rimming 
being of white fur, and for the sake of creat- 
ef conspicuousness on this occasion, she had 
jaced in her cap along white ostrich plume. 

The effect of thisdress was to render her 
more bewitchingly beautiful than ever, as 
she came bounding into the drawing room 
companions. Gen. Leroux, after 
gazing upon her proudly for a moment, em- 
braced hee tenderly, and declared his inten- 
tion of joining the little party , to see that no 
hari befe!l her, and that all went fair in the 
race, 

In their way to the river, Capt. Hamilton, 
whose arm Eugenie had taken, looked with 


for her 


sudden seriousness into the roguish eyes of ; 


his companion, and whisper ed — 

“May not a question of more moment 
than that of escorting you to this ball, be al- 
so decided to night ?” 

“Tn the same manner, Monsieur 2?” 

“Yes, and may the swiftness of my heels 
avail, where the eloquence of an adoring 
heart bas failed ?” 

“As you will,” 
rily. 

‘‘ Overtake me, 
for life, but fail, and 
of your wooing. Remember 

The moon wasat its full, and the ice-bound 
St. Lawrence lay like a broad sheet of glit- 
tering silver. 

The race was soon fairly begun. Thurs- 
ton at first seemed likeliest to win, but lay- 
ins out all his strength in desperate efforts to 
head Eugenie in her marvelous evolutions, 
at length sank down, utterly exhausted ; and 
the provoking girl turned and flew past him, 
like a wild bird onthe wing. ‘The field was 
now left to Hamilton, who had infinitely 
more at stake, and he swore a mighty oath 
(to himself) never to yield until the victory 
was his. 

It wasascene of singular excitement.— 
Hamilion, though an admirable skater, never 
gained upon Eugenie, except by her own per- 
mission ; for she would now and then flag, } 
as though about to pause, place her band up- ' 


she replied, laughing mer- 


and I surrender prisoner 
it is the lost Waterloo 


,” 
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on her side, and drop her head as from Wea. 
Hamilton would redouble his of. 
forts, and the next moment she would be fly 
ing around him in bewildering circles, near. 
er and nearer, till the ring of her skate S, and 
her merry laugh were in bis ear; and thep 
away shot ber lithe form with incredible 
swiltness, till far a-down the river her long 
white plame was floating ia the ‘ 
light. 


At length, Eugenie called back— 


riness. 


moon. 


Hamii- 
ton. \ ou can 7ever but Ston 
where you are, and | will come to you!” | 


“Tam getting tired of this, Capt. 


overtake me ; 


Hamilton paused, and soon beheld his in. 
amiorata swiftly approaching. As she drew 
nearer, however, she glided along more easi- 
ly and coquettishly. Ah, moment of thrilling 
rapture, when he watched that magnificent 
creature coming slowly, but steadily toward 
him, with head archly inclined to one side : 
her juxuriant hair loosed from her cap, and 
falling over her shoulders ; her arms crossed 
upon her boson; her lips apart, and her eyes 
flashing gloriously, and not un! lovingly , Upon 
him ! Nearer, nearer; he reached forth his 
arms with a cry of joyful welcome! Near. 


fer, nearer; he could see her breath, silvered 


into small clouds, by the frost of the still 


night '—when she bowed her head, and ae 
beneath his extended arm, like a winged a 
row ! 


The bafiled officer turning quickly, too 
quickly, alas, for his feet slid from under him 
and he measured his length on the ice! He 
recovered himself, to behold Eugenie paus- 
ing ata distance, and resigning herself to ex- 
travagant merriment; her wild Jaugh ring- 
ing out like a peal of bells on the clear fros- 
ty air. Vexation and mortification gave our 
hero new streneth, and he set out with al] 
the energy of desperation. This time he 

gained upon his treacherous lady-love. Eu- 
genie became really alarmed, when, looking 
backward, she saw him dashing on like an 
eagle in pursuit of a devoted wood pigeon. 
She strove eagerly to reach the bank, bat in 
vain. Hamilton saw with exultation that the 
prize would soon be his; he already stretch- 
ed out his arms, when—she was gone, gone, 
and at his feet yawned achasm in the ice! 
Fearless of death and the rheumatism, the 
gallant captain leaped to the rescue; and as 
Heaven would have it, Eugenie rose in the 


same place where she sank, and was safely 


and borne to the bank 
She had chanced up- 
frozen over; the thick 


ag from the water, 
by her alarmed lover. 


onaspot but thinly 
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‘ce having been cut and removed on that ve- 
ry day- 
The poor girl was chilled into partial un 
“onsClOUSNess, ind Hamilton knelt by hes 
le and tenderly strove to revive her. Her 
r, Henri and the Lieutenant had reached 
spot, but no one interfered with the oflice 
of her rescuer. He seeme d not to notice the 
sence of others, as he bent over the fainat- 
vx oirl and chafed "ty hauds and temples. 
Atla si, he pressed his lips to hers, and calied 


joon her name in an agony oi love and fear 


\s though she had received a powerful gal- 
shock, Haven) instantly sprang to her 
t rejecting Wil ndt nation nd Aaulei 
» further assistance of her presuming lov- 
Su | rte } by } I father 1G Drotn 


»proudiy aad suently walked home 

tand mortified by the tragi-comic terimi- 
ation of the evening & amusement. 

The adventurers reached the house, with 
es depending irom every i yin! and 
their attire, and fi aor themselves 
roughly chilled ; 
la trifle of eau dt vie, svon set all right 


' 
I 
buta char we Of clot! 


ain. 

Eugenie maintained her proud and silent 
eserve until, as Capt. Hamilton was about 
aving, Gen. Leroux, grasping his hand, 
said in a tremulous voice— 

“ My dear young friend, you have saved 
the life of my ¢ ‘hild > receive ‘a father’s bles- 
sing !” 

Euge nie’s heart was touched ; she sprang 
forward impetuously, seized Hamilton’s oth- 
er hand, and looking up with tearful eyes 
said, ina tone to be heard by all present— 

“ Let me also thank you, my preserver; | 
have been ungrateful, unwomanly; forgive 
me!” 


A short time subsequent to the little ad- 
venture which we have narrated, Capt. Hain- 
ilton was ordered to another station, where 
he remained during the winter; his affaire 
de cwur continuing in the meantime pretty 
much in 89 quo. In the spring time he 
returned, butonly to bid his friends adieu, 
as his company had been recalled to Eng- 
land. 

On his announcing this to Eugenie, she 
threw away her reserve at once, exclaim- 
ing— 

‘Holy mother, going! and I--how am | 
to endure the parting ?” 

“Great Heaven, Eugenie! 
that you love me at last?” 

‘Ido, truly, tenderly; I can never love 


is it possible 


another—will never wed another! | tell you’ 


S, 





cloud your young life with 


! } 
this my friend, becat [ cannot wed with 
sine 

> y not ( ( | t VW & oO 
Will me lo be BAS eG | : | rv i {iia I acii- 
fice for your loye may tue word aud i will 


leave the army, that Limay never be the act- 
ive enemy ot your native coun 
my love, will you not be persuaded ?” 
“Oh! do not urge me, Leatreat you! = | 
cannot lisien to y u—fL must not leave my 


ather! A straneer in a strange jand, dis 
untiry, his emperor, his daughter—all lose 
Lo hic > wouid me not die oO] a bre Keli i ari¢ 
\ no } vy} never i ! itil : aud 
'} pao i I r | l ! 
\ ! Laidilon ! un tb Gown tie 
| ! i Viu 1 can 
emo! { ) hora ©, 
» | iy no ) ] bali 
ne Ku Ci hu ! i 
| nono¢r vi yr Vd yaa L ios Ou 
re tenderly for ul by iui | on of 
i p \ ¥ tai o | ( ! enoty ’ 
lure oul j ti " }} i} 0 
: i 
return at no distant da al i 
Then. ailer fol ne bet ior tue rst tine to 
his breast, and kissing away the tears Loa 
hung on ber long, dark eye-lashes, he turned 


hastily, and Was gone. 
a moment—he had left a giove, and returnes 
to find Mademosielle tiugenie pressing tbat 


tag | | 
same Vviove to lier dips and Hear. i hey pas- 


slonate sorrow She was overcome with 
‘ ' ' Y ] 

coniusion, au } could seare: iy rats ner eyes 

to her lover’s as he hurriedly requested her 


so; | p » thar I 14 
to inform her father that he would ait upou 


him the next moruing to make his adieux., 

Karly the next mori ing, Kugenie sought 
her father in the library, and with as much 
calimness as she could command, related the 
occurrences of the preceding evening. 

The General surprised and agitated, ex- 
claimed — 

“Ts it possible that you love this mau 
whom you rejected ? ” 

As sincerely as my departed mother 
must have loved you in your youth; but I 
could not make ionely the hearth of our 
home; I could not forsake you, my father.” 

“You arean angel, Eugesic! She best 
daughter that ever blessed a father’s heart. 
Yet [cannot accept this sacrifice ; 
sepa rat Bl u trom the man you love, and 
who is yor hy of you it will be el fj sh. sin- 
fulto do this. Go with Hamilton to Eny- 
land, his happy wife! Go, and take with 
you a fathet’s blessing : C ‘oy forbid Is'on'd 


¢ 


SOrro Ww 


| Cannot 


ee 


ee on 
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al Al ~~ eee ee ee 


‘Father, dear father, do not call this a sac- 
rifice ’ ‘| he S| rit ol my motner will a d 


me im my devoiton to you. heaven wil 
! mre . i | cha i hy on eatin 
smile Upon [isé cliats a seGail ft app 
Gen. Leroux satin thoucht!ul stlenes [oy 
= a | - P se 
amoment; taen, blushing imke a Very boy 
| j 
pe saida— 
. Ff uy rr Ltne } } 
szooK here, My aqaucihté ; as he took 


from his bosom a mintature, set in’ brilliants 
—the portrait of a young and handsome wo- 
man—zot the long dead mothe: of Henri and 
Eugenie. 

‘“ What does this mean, father ?” said our 
heroine, turning deathly pale. 

‘* It means, that foreseeing that I could not 
always retain you to preside over my house- 
hold, I have provided a substitute. 

“* Who and what is she?” 

“Have patience, my love, and [I will tell 
you all. While on my tour through the 
States, last autumn, I met with an old friend 
and fellow-soldier, an emigrant like myself, 
and his only child, a good and beautiful girl 
is she, who has promised to fill that void in 
my heart left by r mother, the place by 
my hearth soon t left by you. | thought 
to have told you this long ago; but it was an 
awkward subject to broach ; and the marriage 
has been once postponed on account of the 
death of a relative of Marie’s. 

« And so, my grand sacrifice was uncalled 


for?” said Eugenie, making an effort to, 


smile. 

“ Yes, my love—I shall grieve deeply to 
part with you; but I shall not be comfortless. 
Now, | am going out ; when Capt. Hamilton 
calls, you must receive him here, and may 
exnlain to him the change in your circum- 
stances as regards me. Don’t weep, my 


England with Henri and—and my wife, in 
the course of the summer; and you will re- 
turn to Canada, some time. God bless you, 


himself off. 

Eugenie has hardly time to dry her tears, 
compose her face, : ind smooth her ringlets, 
before Capt. Hamilton walked into the Jibra- 
ry. 

“He was somewhat surprised at meeting 
Eugenie again, and expressed much regret 
at not being able to see her father.. The 
poor gir! was sadly embarrassed, and could 
utter little more than brief replies to the 
questions of her lover. After a few mo- 
ments of painfully constrained conversation 
the Captain rose, kissed the hand of his la- | 
dy-love, and not trusting himself to look in- , 
to her face, left her once again to her tears. 


She stood like a statue of grief, and listen. } 
to his eve ry siep as he descended to the 
below. ‘The 0, scarce conscious of 2} 

‘flew rather than ran down the st 
Her lover heard her light ste p, and tur 
toward her. She grasped his arm, leaned 
head on his shoulder, and murmured — 
‘{f you must go, George, take me with 
you! Lam not needed here; I shall die 
you leave me!” 

This was the first time Eugenie had every 
called her lover ‘* George.” My gentleman. 
reader will please recall the feeling with 
which he first heard his own name, from the 


lips of the woman he loved. 


}} 
ai 





Under such extraordinary circumstances, 
Capt. Hamilton soon obtained leave to de! ay 
for a short time his departure for Eugland ; 
and in the course of a week, his marriage 
with Eugenie took place, with all the rites 
of the English and Roman churches. 


Of course, the bridegroom was pronounced 
elegant in white gloves and waistcoat, and 
the bride adorable in satin and orange blos- 
soms. The usual number of jokes and 
champaigne bottles were cracked, at the 
expense of the former; of gloves and sashes 
soiled at the expense of the latter. 

Then followed forced smiles, blessings, 
tears, the parting. 

That night, hour after hour, in the lonely 
room which had once been Eugenie’s, over a 
harp, whose strings the delicate fingers of the 
most loved, might wake no more, leaned a 
pale and fair-haired youth, weeping wildly 
and bitterly. with the feeling that his twin- 


7 ned heart had been torn asunder. 
child—don’t, I pray! [ will visit you in| 


That night in his own room, sat a tall and 
handsome man, yetin the golden meridian 


: of life, gazing mournfully on the portrait of a 


re beautiful girl, in a skating costume, which 
my darling!” and the exemplary father took | 


hung against the opposite “wall. There was 


| a strange quivering in the lip of the soldier, 


a stranger glistening in his eye. Then he 


‘drew from his breast another picture, and he 


gazed on that till the smile of the lover shone 
through the tears of the father. 





It is evening—the first evening at sea, and 
Capt. Hamilton and his bride are on deck, 
watching the last point of American land, as 
it fades into the blue of the horizon. 

‘¢The wind blows fair—the vessel feels 
Te pressure of the rising breeze ; 


And, swiftest of a thousand keels, 
She leaps to the careering seas! ” 


Eugenie’s sweet eyes were filled with 
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Nis 
at 


ee, } 
rears, as. Streiching her arms toward the dim 


sne murnur— 


snore, 


Adieu, dear adopted land! father, broth- 

er, adieu, adieu !” 
Her husband folds her to his bosom, and 
whispers —‘ You have indeed re signed 


much to follow me. 

“Yes, all, friends, 
wr ¢ religion. And now, dear George.” 
adds, smiling through her tears, * will you 
not admit that Napoleon was the greatest he- 
ro the world has ever known 2” 

« Yes, yes, 1] yield at last: but in return 
for this concession, I take the liberty, my lit- 
tle Bonapartist wife, of kissing you on the 
Empe ror’s cheek !”’°—Gode y's Lady's Book, 
for January. 


home, and it may be. 
she 


THE CASTLE OF CHAPULTEPEC. 

The following description of the Castle of 
Chapultepec, near the city of Mexico, is con- 
tained in a letter from Lieut. A. G. Sutton, 
of the 15th Infantry, who, with his two sons, 
fought and greatly distinguished themselves 
in the battles of the 20th of August and 13th | 
of September. The letter was written toa! 
gentleman in Washington, without any idea 
It is dated Colegio Mili- : 
We 


of its publication. 
tar, City of Mexico, October, 30, 1847. 


copy from the Union. Hesays: 


Not having seen any attempt at a description of 
the castle we now garrison, I will try to give youa 
brief sketch of it, though, from the limited time I 
have to write, it will undoubtedly be very imper- 
fect. The great Castle of Chapultepec—the Col- 
legio Militar, or West Point of Mexico—is situated 
about two miles westwardly from the capital, on 
the summit of an abrupt bluff, which suddenly lifts 
itself from the valley to the altitude of 150 feet 
The bluff is steep and rocky, 
and covered with small stumps of trees and a low 
undergrowth of brambles and shoots; the large 
trees having been cut away, to be out of the range 
of their artillery. The whole fortress, or work of 
defence, is about 300 yards in length, and the ter- 
replein and main buildings about 600 feet. The 
castle is about 40 feet high, and the whole struc- 
ture, including the wings, bastions, parapets, re- 
doubts and batteries, is very strongly built and of 
the most splendid architecture. A splendid dome 


perpendicularly. 


decorates the top, rising in great majesty about 20 
feet above the whole truly grand and magnificent 
pile, and near which is the front centre, supported { 
by a stone arch, upon which is painted the coat of } 
arms of the republic, where once floated the tri 


; 
’ 


IUNTAIN GE) 


' did aqueducts, arches, cisterns and 
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Vi. 
colored banner, but is now decorated by the stars 


and stripes of our own happy land. Two very 


walls surround the whole; and at 


cone 


strony bulits 
a4 


the west end, where we stormed the works, the 
outer walls are some ten feet apart, and twelve or 
fifieen feet high, over which we charged by the 
help of fascines. It was defended by heavy artil- 
lery, manned by the most learned and skilful gun- 
ners of their army, including some French artille- 
rists of distinction. The infantry force consisted 
of the officers and students of the institution, and 
the national guards, and chosen men of war of the 
republic—the whole under the command of Gen, 
The 


is spotted with forts and outposts, and stone and 


Bravo, whom we mac isoner, whole hill 


mud walls, which were filled with their picket or 


castle A huge high stone wall extends 


guard. 
around the whole frowning craggy mount, and an- 
other along the southeast base, midway from the 


A wel! 


ina triangular form to the wai gate entering the 


former and the castle. pived road leads up 
the south terreplein; and the whole works are in- 
geniously and beautifully ornamented with Spanish 


fastidiousness and skill. 


A view of Chapultepec, the residence of the 
once powerful prince Montezuma, as you come 
down the sunny valley of Anahuac, is a sight the 
most enchanting in the open volume of naiure’s 
A 
his lovely valley, the uneven, rugged peaks of 
whose bluffs, like the gems of India, are ever and 
anon lit up by the freaks of sunshine that drive 
the dark shades from their gorges, and play in 


lopo- 


delightful scenery. mountain range encircles 


sportive majesty on their proud summits, 
catepetl is in full view southeastwardly from us, 
This was formerly a volcano, but fora long time 
has been slumbering. She will doubtless, again 
vomit up her fiery bowels upon the pleasant valleys 
that jie like carpets at her rugged base. She is 
covered with perpetual snows, apon which the rays 
of the sun fall with a lustre lazzies brighter 
than the jewels of Golconda. 


Two calm, glassy lakes, Tescuco (salt) and 
Chalco (fresh wate) ornament the scenery, clo- 
sing the capital ina womb of waters, like the an- 
cient city of Tyre. Ornamental shrubbery, splen- 
sculptured 
stone statuary, decorate the avenues and main en- 
trances to the city. Three costly and ingeniously 
made aqueducts convey the water from the high- 
lands to the grand plaza, ard the whole landscape 
is dotted with haciendas and modest little church- 
es, whose spires glitter through the green trees 
with a silver sheen quite ravishing. But nothing 
except convents, nunneries, cathedrals and charch_ 


es, has any prominence jin the view towards the 
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erty | pon the who'e.a view from €} a yudte j ecis 


like a view from © vou feel above the world 
enraptured with the delightful s ery that { 


your vision 


Rev. Dr 


American Board in Greece, it 1 known, has for 


I.ing. the | c Alissionary of the 


two years past been persecuted, in various wavs, 
by the ecclesias'ics of the Greek Church, for pub- 
3 } 
, 
hehing a little volume of extracts from their most 


venerated fathers against the worship of the Vir- 


= 
gin Mary and imeges. At length, judging it expe- 


dient to leave the country for a time, he went over 
to Switzerland, and from thence to Rome, from 
whence he has recently written the following letter 
to the American Board at Boston: 

[ have just been presenjed to the much celebra 
ted Pope Pius LX., who isa very dignified and in- 
teresting man. I neither kissed his toe nor his 
hand, nor did he kiss mine, but he bowed to me 
very politely, and! tohim. Several who were 
presented at the same time with me, being Roman 
Catholics, knelt down very devoutly and kissed the 
cross on his foot. He has much benignity marked 
in his countenance, and I should judge from his ap- 
pearance that he has a good degree of decision and 
firmness. He was born the 13th of May, 1792; 
and is, of course, about two months older than 
myself, 

He is certain!'v a very remarkable man, but I 
think we must wait a little longer before giving a 
decided opinion with regard to his object in certain 
measures he is adopting. 

I have also had an interview twice to day with 
a priest who is an intimate friend of the Pope, coes 
hand in hand with him in his plans of reform, and 
is one of the most influential men in Rome. His 
name is Ventura. I had a Jetter of introduction to 
him through some of my Pasis frends. This morn- 
ing I had a Jong conversation with him on various 
subjects which interest the heart ofeve ry Christian 
1 


and among others that of relizious toleration. He 


said to me, what I afterwards told him was worthy 
to be written in letters of gold. that ‘* The only 
evingelical means of propagating Christianity is 
ihe preacher, or the word, of the gospel,’ or, as I 
understood him, the gospel ciiher preached or 
read, 

It is a creat disgrace to relizion to imagine 
: A ir aye : : 
thatitis an enemy to mirth and cheerfulness, 
and a severe exactor of pensive 


? oF 
i0OKS and 
solemn faces. 


' 


Sleep is Death’s youngest brother, and so 
near like him that I never trust him without } 
my prayers.— Thos. Brown. 








THE DAUGHTER REQUEST. 
Father. they tell me to-night thou’lt bring 
\ bride to thy home of sadne: 


And the halls of mourning again will ring 
With the sound of mirth 1 gladness. 

lather, my heart is sad, and wild 
With ancuish! my brain is re yr} 

Nay frewn not thus on thy motherless child, 
{ 


ut bear with this burst of feeling. 


Thou knowest on mv mother’s crave the flowers 
Of a vear have scarcely started ; 
Then chide me not if in these sad hours 


i 


| , > t . 
i weep for the dear departs 


} ep 
QOi,, bear with the ecusnuing tears awhile, 
ressed with sadness; 
And then to-night L will strive to smile, 
Sud wear a look of gladness 


t . 1 
ror my heartis opp 


Father! a boon [ask ; ’tis all] 
Thou mavy’st grant toa heart thus riven; 
iis the image that hangs in vonder hall, 


Of her who is now in heaven: 
That beautiful face, so sweetly mild, 
\\ th its 1ook of ge ntle meekne Ss. 
Hath a power o'er the heart of her erring child 
‘ ; 


; ; 
In its wildest moments of weakness 


And to-night 


. when those maddening thonchts arise 
Which mv spirit of peace ts robbing, 

I will eaze in the depths of those soft dark eyes 
Till it stilleth my heart’s wild throbbing! 

They tell me she thou wilt bring to-night 
is fulr as a poet's vision ; 

A creature with form and face as bright 
As those who people Elysium. 


But it swelleth my heart with a painful thrill. 
That the image of another, 
Ere her kiss is cold on our lips. should fill 
The place of my sainted mother. 
Bot grant me the boon | ask, and though 
ach fibre with grief is aching, 
‘he beautiful bride shall never know 
That the heart of thy child is breaking. 





MRS. GAINES 

The recent notice of the opinion given in this 
lady’s favor, entitling her to an estate of many 
millions of dollars, has awakened curiosity as to 
We find in the 
Franklin Mercury, of Nov. 24, 1845, the following 


the early history of the case. 


account, which seems to be from the pen of the 
Davis,) and which is be- 
Mr. Whitney, 


the first husband of Mrs. Gaines, died some years 


editor (llon. George T. 


lieved to be substantially accurate. 


since, and she then married Gen. Gaines of the U. 
S. Army.— Greenfield Gazette. 

A suit of great interest, and involving an im- 
mense amount of property, is now pending at New 
Orleans. A lengthy statement made by one of the 
parties, with many documents attached to it, hes 
been published in the New York Evening Star. It 
is alledged in this statement that ‘Daniel Clark, a 
planter and merchant of immense wealth, who re- 
sided in New Orleans many years ago, married a 
French lady who had previously gone through the 
marriage ceremony with a person who, unknown to 


ee ee | 
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her, had a wife living at the time. Mr. Clark at 


frst kept his marriace secret, intending to make it 


public as soon as proof could be obtained to estab- 


lish the invalidity of the prior ceremony to which 


his wife had been a pirty. Before this proof could 


be obtained, however, he and his wife quarreled, 


sepirated, and the wile left Louisiana, and errone- 
ously thinking the last as well as the first marriage 
‘nvalid, was married a third time, to a gentleman 


belonging to Philadelphia, with whom she lived til] 
} 


his death, which took place recently, and 


Mrs. Clark thea came to New Orleans, where she 


now resides. Durmg her connection with Mr. 


Clark, a daughter was born, to whom the name of 


Myra was given, and who was subsequently sent 

- Mr. Clark to Philade!phia to be brought up. 
Some time in IS11, Mr. Clark heard reports 

which subsequently proved to be unfounded, that a 


Philadelphia partner of his had failed 


° ond was 


likely to involve him inruin. He then expressed 
the utmost anxiety for Myra, spoke of her as his 
daughter, conveyed two hundred thousand dollars 
for her venefit to three individuals as trustees, and 
made a short general will, bequeathing his estate 
in general terms to his mother, and appointing 
Mesars. Relf and Chew his executors, to whose 
keeping he also committed the will. Afterwards 
upon finding the reports of his pariner’s insolvency 
were incorrect, he said to several of his friends 
that he intended that Myra shovu!d be his heiress, 
and that he intended to revoke the will of 1811. 
In July 1813, Mr. Clark, in conformity with his 
repeatedly expressed intention, did make another 
will, leaving Myra his heiress, with the exception 
of some legacies, and appointing Col. Bellchasse, 
Judge Pitot and Chevalier de la Croix his executors. 
This will he showed to his executors and to Mrs. 
Harriet Harper, and he also stated its contents to 
Mons, Rois Fountaine, his confidential agent, and 
also stated that he had deposited it in a certain 
black case in a room below the one where he was 
lying. There is evidence to show that Mr. Relf, 
the first executor named in the will of ISI1, took 
especial pains to keep Mr. Clark’s other friends 
from seeing him, about the time of his decease; it 
isalso alledged that a few moments before Mr. 
Clark’s decease, Mr. Relf took a bunch of keys 
from his armorie, one of which was supposed to be 
the key of the black case alluded to, that he went 
be'ow into the room where the black case was, 
shut himself in, and staid some time; and it is 
certain that no trace of the Jast wil! has ever since 
been seen, and that Mr. Relf accordingly came in- 


to possession of the estates, under the first will, as 


executor, and has never rendered any account from , 





The wonder and suspicion excr'ed by these cir 


cumstances gradva!ly died away The orphan 
. ’ ’ ' 

daughter remained at Philadelphia under the care 

of the kind friends with whom she had been placed 


by her father, bearing their name, and ignorant of 


b I 
her own parentage, tll in 1832, Wm. Wallace 
Whitney, a son of Gen. Whitney of Binghampton, 


New York, married her, obtained the history of 


her birth, and went to New Orleans with her, to 


develope the mystery which hung over the settle- 


ment of the estate. Hesoon obtained enough of 


evidence to justify him in filme a petition in Pro 
bate against Mr. Relf, who instantly prosecuted 


him for a libel alledged to be contained in the spe 
cifications of his petition, had him committed to 
the common jail, where during the prevalence of 
the cholera he remained, away from his wife and 
child, twenty-one days—Judge Watts refusing to 
liberate him unless he would give bail in the enor- 
Ile finally obtained his re- 


}, 8. Court. 


mous sum of £35,000, 
lease by removing the cause to the | 
This libel suit, as well as Mr. Whitney’s proceed- 
ings in the Probate Court, is still pending and un- 
determined. 


‘The age of romance has not passed by after all. 
An estate of many millions, obtained by fraud and 
enjoyed for many years—an orphan girl, ignorant 
of her birth, and apprised at once of that and of 
her claim to wealth almost passing the imagina- 
tions of an oriental dream—a contest between her 
champion and the oppressor, in which almost the 
first step is to take I:fe under color of Jaw and by 
its perversion—all these are Jeading features in 
this remarkable story, which we have culled frem 
the dry and formal details of long legal documents. 
It should be understood that the statement of which 
we have made an abstract, is an ex parte one, 
drawn up by Mr. Whitney’s friends, but support- 
ed also by depositions, which are calculated to car- 
ry a strong conviction of its truth. 

The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Post, gives the following account of Mrs. 
Gaines’s liberality:—**Mrs, Gaines’s good fortune 
is quite a topic here. She has added fuel to the 
excitement among the gossips, by presenting two 
here, five 


very estimable young Jaiies thousand 


dollars each. The decision of the Supreme Court 
snaps many a claim of title heretofore relied on by 
the property holders in Louisiana, and the demand 


%> 


of **mesne profits ’’ allowed to her by law, will be 


ruinous tomany. Itis with very great pleasure, 
then, that lam able to siate on good suthority, 
that the successful litigant will waive this legal 
claim, and is willing to give quit claim deeds to in- 
nocent and honest purchasers, without extorting 


the time of entering on that important office until an unreasonable consideration. This is honorable, 


this day. 





and must silenee envy. 


Indeed, from many of her 
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private acts of benevolence which have come to of printing on the general progress of the World 


my knowledge from time to time, I rejoice in the 


prosperity of the lady. 


PRECOCITY OF INTELLECT. 

Having watched the growth of the young mind 
a good deal, 1am less and less in love with pre- 
cecity, which indeed is often a mere manifestation 
of disease--the disease of a very fine, but very 
weak nervous organization. Your young Rosciuses, 
and all your wonders of that kind, generally ead in 
the feeblest of common-place. There is no law, 
however, precise and absolute in the matter, The 
tumultous heat of youth has certainly given birth 
to many of the noblest things in music, painting 
and poetry; but no less fine productions have sprung 
from the ripeness of years. Chatterton wrote all 
his beautiful things, exhausted all hopes of life, 
and saw nothing better than death at the early age 
of eighteen. Burns and Byron died in their thirty- 
seventh year, and I think the strength of their ge- 
nius was over. Raphael, after filling the world 
with divine beauty, perished also at thirty-seven; 
These might have produced still 
On the other hand, Handel was 


Mozart earlier. 
greater works. 
forty-eight before he ‘* gave the world assurance of 
a man.’’ 
provinces, dressed in Norwich drugget, somewhat 
above the age of thirty, and did not even know 
that he could write a line of poetry. Yet what 
towering vigor and swinging ease all at once in 
‘* glorious John.’’ Milton had indeed written his 
Comus at twenty-six; but blind, and ‘fallen on 
evil days and evil tongues,’’ he was upward of fifty 
when he began his great work. Cowper knew not 
his own might till he was far beyond thirty, and his 
Task was not written till near his fiftieth year. 
Sir Walter Scott was also upward of thirty before 
he published his Minstrelsy, and all his greatness 
was yet to come, 





THE PRESS. 

The art of printing is perhaps the mightiest in- 
strumentality ever contrived by man for the exer- 
tion of moral influence. The Rev. Dr. Adams, in 
a late address at Yale College, remarked that ‘In 
the city of Strasburgh, on the eastern frontier of 
France, there stands, in the principal square, a 


Dryden came up to London irom the 


In one, stand the names of the most distinguis led 
scholars, philosophers and poets of all times: ? 
another, the names of those who have been mn. 
eminent for their achievements in the cause of hu. 
man freedoim—couspicuous among which is an a). 
jusion to ovr Declaration of Independence, wi, 
the names of Washington, Franklin, Hancock, ang 
Adams. On tie third side, is a representation 9; 
philanthropy knocking off the fetters of the slave. 
and instructing the tawny children of oppression 
in useful knowledge; and on the fourth, is Chris. 
tianity, surrounded by the representatives of a}! 
nations and tribesand people, receiving from her 
hand, in their own tongue, the word of eterna! 
truth. Christianity !—heaven born Christianity !— 
Divine philosophy!—look down with indifference or 
disdain on that bearded man, at work with tools in 
Affect to oy. 
erlook and undervalue him as a mechanic! 


his smutty shop away on the Rhine! 
A me- 
chanic!—why, out of those bars of wood and 
pounds of imetal, and ounces of ink, he is construc. 
He is 
constructing wings for Christianity herself, which 
shall bear her, with the music of her silver trum 
pet, to all the abodes of men.”’ 


DOOM OF THE WORLD 
What this change is to be, we do not even 
conjecture ; but we see iu the heavens them- 
selves some traces of destructive elements, 
and some indications of their power. The 
fragments of broken planets—the descent of 
meteoric stones upon our globe, the wheeling 


ting a machine to make the nations think. 





_comets welding their loose materials at the 


en me 


solar surface—the appearance of new stars, 
and the disappearance of others—are all fore- 
shadows of that impending convulsion to 
which the system of the world is doomed. 
Thus placed on a planet which is to be 
burnt up, and under heavens which are to 
pass away ; thus treading as it were, on the 


‘cemeteries, and dwelling on the mausoleums 


of former worlds, let us learn the lesson of 


‘humility and wisdom, if we have not already 


large bronze statue of Guttenberg, the inventor of | 


the art of printing with movable types. It is a full 
length figure of that fortunate individual, with a 


printing-press at his side, and an open ecrol! in his > 
hand, with this inscription, ** And there was light.”’ | 


Upon the several sides of the high pedestal on 
which the effigy stands, are four tableaux in bas- 
relief, designed to represent the effect of the art 


? 
; 
? 
; 


| 


been taught it in the school of revelation. 


“ How do you feel with such a shocking 
looking coaton?” said a young clerk, with 
more pretension than brains, one morning. 
“T feel,” said old Roger, looking at him 
steadily with one eye half closed, as if tae 
king aim at his victim, “ [ feel, young man, 
as if I hada coat on which had been paid 
for,—a luxury of feeling which I think you 
will never experience.” And then he 
quietly resumed reading. The clerk drop- 
ped the subject. 
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THE WOUNDED HEART 


BY FRANCIS WOODWORTH. 








O chide me not for weeping— 
She’s still the same to me, 

Though she has long been sleeping 
Beneath the willow tree. 

That name so lightly spoken, 
Falls sadly on my ear— 

Deem notthat Death hath broken 
A spell so strong, so dear. 


Oh! can the grave e’er sever 
The heart’s first, warmest flame 7— 
That heart enshrine another, 
And still love on the same 7— 
Say not, she early perished, 
As flowers in autumn die; 
Say not the form I cherished 
Dwells where her ashes lie. 


No—oft when tears are flowing, 
As tears are flowing now, 

And Life’s chill winds are blowing 
Fiercely upon my brow, 

That loved one, who before me 
Flew to her native sky, 

Is bending fondly o’er me, 
As in bright years gone by. 


How thin the curtain hiding 
The spirit world from me! 
How oft like shadows gliding, 
That cherished form I see! 

My God! I thank thee ever, 
That friends so fond and true 

Not e’en the grave can sever, 
Or shroud from human view. 


Now comes she near and nearer! 
Welcome, my spirit bride ! 

Methinks she should be dearer 
Than erst before she died, 

What though she hath been sleeping 
Long ‘neath the willow tree, 

Yet chide me not for weeping— 
She’s still the same to me! 








NATIONALITY. 


Our readers will recollect reading in the 
Feb’y number of the Gem, an article head- 
ed “ Italy,” being an extract from a brilliant 
speech of Mr. Meagher, the young Irelander, 


on the Italian movement. Here is another; 


extract from one of his recent speeches, in 
which he witheringly rebukes his audience, 


——a_ 
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Meagher's eloquence will almost cause your 
blood to boil : 


A right noble philosophy has taught us, that 
God has divided this world into those beautiful 
systems called nations, each of which, fulfilling its 
separate mission, becomes an essential! benefit to 
the rest. ‘l’o this divine arrangement will you 
alone refuse to conform, surrendering the position, 
renouncing the respone:bility, which you have been 
assigned! Other nations, with abilities far jess 
eminent than those which you possess, having great 
difficulties to encounter, have obeyed, with hero- 
ism, the commandment from which you have 
swerved, maintaining that noble order of existence 
through which even the poorest State becomes an 
instructive chapter in the great history of the world. 
Shame upon you! Swi zerland—without a colony, 
without a gun upon the seas, without a helping 
hand fram any Court in Europe—had held, for cen- 
turies, her fuoting upon the Alps; spite of the ava- 
lanche, has bid her litile terriiory sustain, in peace 
and plenty, the children te whom she has given 
birth—has trained them up in the arts that contri- 
bute to the security, the joy, the dignity of life— 
has taught them to depend upon themselves, and 
for their fortune to be thankful to no officious stran- 
_ger; and, though a blood-red cloud is breaking, 

even while I speak, over one of her brightest lakes, 
whatever plague may issue from it, be assured of 

this, the cap of foreign despotism will never gleam 
again in the market-place of Altorff. Shame upon 
(you! Norway—with her scanty population, scarce 
a million strong—has kept her flag upon the Cate- 
gat—has reared a race of gallant soldiers to guard 
) her frozen soil—vyear after year, has nursed upon 
; that soil a harvest to which the Swede can lay no 
'claim—has saved her ancient laws—and to the 
spirits of her frank and hardy sons commits the 
/freedom which she has rescued from the allied 
, swords, when they hacked her crown at Frederick- 
istact. Shame upon you! Greece—'*whom the 
‘ Gath, nor Turk, nor Time, hath spared not ’’—has 
} flung the Cresent from the Acropolis—has crowned 
}a king in Athens whom she calls her own—has 
; taught you that a nation should never die—that not 
‘ for an idle pageant has the blood of hezoes flowed 
—that not to vex a school-boy’s brain, and smoul- 
der in a heap of learned dust, has the fire of Hea- 
ven issued from the tribune’stongue. Shame up- 
on you! Holland—with the ocean as her foe—from 
the swamp, in which you would have sunk your 
graves, has bid the palace, and the warehouse cost- 
lier than the palace, rear their ponderous shapes 
above the waves that battle at their base—has out- 
bid the merchants of the Rialto—has swept the 
; channel with her broom—has threatened England 
; inthe Thames; and, though for a day she reeled 
‘ before the bayonets of Dumouriez, she sprang to 
> her feet again, and, with the ery, ‘‘Up with the 

house of Orange,’’ struck the tri-color from her 
/dykes. And you—you, who are eight milliens 
strong—you, who boast, at evety meeting, that 
this island is the finest that the sun looks down up- 
on—you, who have no threatening sea to stem, no 
| avalanche to dread—you, who say that you could 
, shield along your coast a thousand sail, and be the 


RA 


eee ee 


) 


as Irishmen, for their apathy in the cause of | princess of a mighty commerce—you, who, by the 


National Independence. As you read the 


} magic of an honest hand, beneath each summer 


‘ 


sky, might call a plenteous harvest from your soil, 


following passage, the intensity of young and with the sickle strike away the sythe of death 
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—you, who have no vulgar history to read—you, 


who can trace, from field to field, the evidences of 


a civilization older than the conquest, the relics of 


a religion more ancient than the gospel—you, who 
have thus been blessed, thus been gifted, thus been 
prompted to what is wise, and generous, and great 
—you wil! make no effort—-vou will whine, and 
beg, and skulk, in sores and rags, upon this favored 
laud; you will congregate in drow sy councils, and, 
when the very earth is loosening beneath your feet 
respectfully suggest new clauses and amendments 
to some blundering bill; you will strike the poor 
rate; aye, seven siillings to the pound! you will 


mortgage the lust acre of your estates: vou Wi 
bid a prosperous journey to your last grain of corn: 
you wtll be beggared by the million: vou will pet 
ish by the thousand: and the finest island that 

un jooks down upon, amid the jeers and hootings 
t the worid, will become a plague-spot, a wilder- 
wees, 2 sepulchre. 

Amid _ s great architect, the 
: ' : : 
tli] | } thi i wo u lu ¢ ] } Bie 
human mind, What is it? Who can tell its lengt! 
tor d il ind depth } ral « ii t lutl ! Mt 
can W t [ yer | ¢ pach t ! | ip ug s t Ul 

i i 

: wr ne : 

this terraqueous earth; it can fly from earth, and caze 
, taal a. oe 

von the dazzling splendor and beauty of the brilitant 
sun; behold the planets dancing around their blazing 


itre, In complete harmony, and it can sport with 
delight among the little twinkling myriads that hang 
ithe mantle of night; but when it comes into its 
own comparatively unexplored territory, darkness 
hovers over every vision. Philosophers and ustrono- 
mers have made great and valuable discoveries in 
the natural world, and their kindly efforts are still 
fullowed with cheering success. There likewise have 
been some attempts to explore the intellect, the laws 
by which it is governed—its capacities and faculties; 
vet the succese in the latter has come far less near 
perfection than in the former, Mankind in general 


ure too great strangers with themselves. ‘The mind 


has been, and is very aptly compared to a machine of 


singular and incomparable structure; a field of vast 
and magnificent prospects; presenting to ils possessor 
space and promise, for the exertion of every moral 
effort to enlarge, cultivate and defend. Reader, do 
you often realize that to your care and keeping this 
great charge is committed ? If so, do you act ac- 
cordingly > Your usefulness and happiness, present 
and future, depend not upon the amount of riches 
you accumulate, but your enjoyment will be meas- 
ured by the manner in which you have tramed your 
intellectual powers. Besides, life hasa higher end, a 
nobler object, than merely to build up selfishness, to 
‘That life is long 


prop and prolong its existence. 
If a man were to 


. a P 9° 
which answers life’s great end. 
practice such general negligence, such manifest un- 
concern, in providing for the body, its food and rai- 
ment, as is generally practiced in cultivating, nour- 

: art. ti aol: . 
ishing and enlarging the better part, the mind—one 


cun easily imagiue the disastrous consequences. Fy, 
ine and death would stalk from the cottage te 4}, 
palace. I would not be understood that the Jat, 
shouid ciaim attention to the utter ne glect and ex 
pense ( f the former; and especl lly Ww ould j hot 
sinuate that the former should be attended to. - 
the latter lie nniunproved. ‘ihe cultivation of oy, 
indispensable to the high improvement of the ot| 
he value, the incomparable worth, or a wel! ¢ 


vated miad, shoula prove a powe rinl stimulant to ¢ 


i 
‘ oS \ 
{ pra ‘ ‘ my hie vo i pre Ci jer 
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tp vet A t ) ig ¥ { I sacl 
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3 , iulO€ss, iil Ulrsu oP ict then eit 
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happy can never be enjoyed—-th 
4 ‘ * « 
Useluiness never p ! ! 


ffl Ceili rated { } | is p I 
i 
lee} pan ) » i ich 
} lia a ); 
4 
ial 1 
i ai i ! } i" Of wa 
' ; $ gal 3 . 2 
vr Oi ¢ Uide It ii ivUS adsiu ils conscqucnces 
iLION 4 
** \ hundred thousand mad animals whose heads 
¢ 1 ware hate adu: . i » 288 
are covered with hats, advance to kill or be killed 


bya lke number of their fellow mortals covered 
with turbans. By this strange procedure they want 
at best to decide whether a tract of land, to which 
none of them have any claim, shall belong to a 
certain man whom they cal! Sultan, or to another 
whom they call Czar; neither of whom ever saw, 
or will ever see the spot so furiously contended 
for; and very few of those creatures who thus mu- 
tually butcher each other beheld the animal for 
whom they cut each other’sthroats! From time 
immemorial this has been the way of mankind al- 
most all over the world. What an excess of mad- 
ness is this! and how deservedly might a Superior 
Being crush to atoms this earthly ball, the bloody 
nest of such ridiculous murderers! ”’ 


compliments, but by giving them tokens 
of your love—it is well worth while to learn 
how to win the heart of a manthe right way. 
Force is of no use to make or preservea 
friend, who is an animal that is never caught 
nor tamed but by kindness and pleasure. 
Excite them by your civilities, and show 
them that you Ccesire nothing more than 
their satisfaction ; oblige, with all your soul, 
ihat friend who has made you a present of 
his own. 


Faiznps.—Get not your friends by bare 
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me YOUTIEUL ENTER ANT. 


4 TRUE STORY OF THE BARLY SET- 
TLEMENT OF NEW: JERSEY. 


A being breathing thoughtful breath ; 

A traveler betwixt life and death 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight. stren: otf aud skill, 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warm, to comfort and command; 

And yeta spirit still, and bright 

With sowething of an angel licht. 
WorDsWOKTH: 

The latter part of the seventeenth century 
saw fapid accessions, to the. Society o! 
Friends, called Quakers. The strong hu- 
mility, the indwelling life, which then char- 
acterized that peculiar sect, attracted large 
numbers, even of the wealthy, to its unwor- 
thy doctrines. Ameng these were John Had- 
don and his wife Elizabeth, well educated 
and genteel people, in the city of London. 
Like William “Penn, and. other proselyte 
from the higher classes, they encountered 
much ridicule and op} position from relatives, 
and the grossest misrepresentations from the 
public. “But this, as usuai, made the unpop- 
ular faith more dear to those who had. eni- 
braced « for conscience’ sake. 

The three daughters of John Haddon r 
ceived the best education then bestowed o1 
gentlewomen, with the exception of orna- 
mental accomplishments. The spinnet aad 
mandolin, on which their mother had played 
with considerable skill, were of course ban- 
ished ; and her gay embroidery was buraed, 
lest it should item pt others to a like expendi- 
ture of time. ‘tbe house was amply bur 
nished, but -with the simplest patterus of t 
piainest colors. An atmosphere of kindness 
—— the whole establishment, fron: fath- 

rand mother down to the Jiitle errand, boy : 
asptrit of perfect gentleness, unbroken. by 
any freaks of te: nper or outbursts of glee ; 
as mild and gentle as perpetut al moonlight 

The children, i in their daily. habits, reflect- 
ed an image of home, as children always do. 
They were quiet, demure aud poe it 9 maith 
a touch of qguaintness in, dress and behavior. 
Their playthings were so well preserved, that 


they might pass in good condition to the third 


generation; no dogs’ ears, were turned, in 


their books, and the moment.they came from 


school, they carefully covered their litte, 


plain bonnets from dust and flies, To these 
9 


a aa inflaeneces, avas added the early 
Lconsciousness of being pointed at as, pectdiar, 
of bavinaaccross to livetya, sacred Cause to 
sustrin 


mae oa ’ an | s ra tin , e 
Tidiznds Lm LjOQ Qlarst dau Finer, Was by na- 


ture strong, earnest and cnergeli¢, with warm 
aflections, uncommon powers of snlellect and 
aclively -unagination. ). ‘Lhe, exactly . equal 
pressure on all sides im strich quaker dJanyhes 
SiS sapbsto ~produce too much anilommity,of 
characters asthe eq re of air maalee 
one globule of: shot justi like another, . Bu 


eiw this richi young soul, the ialli stream, swhach 


Lander other eicuméftances might have over- 
leaped safe barriers; ‘being gently, ened 
m by high) banks,: quietly wade for deel 
deeperrand wider Channel, and flowed onun 
allits. fullness. Her counienanrve. in. some 
measure indicated this. dlet Gicay blue eye 
es loo ke cl out hone aL f nd MaGaay milo. the 
world.” and there was an carmest Seriousness 


~ 
~ 


about her mouth, very untisu 


She savas not handsome ; LuLlecre was some- 


’ 


thing pleasing Wm ger > sre eo! by, COMI PleX- 
} 
ionj her bright intelligemt: expressiou,, and 
} 7. rie 
her firm elastic me 
«| . ori ! ’ 
oOue Aas eCa;nri ? eli i | ra 
quaintances as a pe uilar GuiiG. 40 herusuai 
proce edings, ber: remarks, dod even.in her 
pi iv. th re wa ‘ CCl } I if 
was evide ntshe never: intow tocoanyve- 
: eas 
thing strange. Sie was original, s ely be- 
cau e s] U i‘? ‘ A 4 1 awti 
n f { uy i ‘ , Wa \ 
it wW an spon } VN j er to ree 
lie { r a yy 4 i Gay j 
hi ( t) it nem aii bC blcdda tstt initven 1p hel 
} ] . h f ’ ii ’ . ’ 7 
nNosom.,. Wilich if ikl Cyvy ete ok uf 
from two-ervel boys. 4 | nol 
tion of its ears. “et ano Llane ssker 
to' have a:darge eake baked jor ber, becau 
‘ | ° - ; : ’ ‘ } 
sne wanted to Invil saul irnss... All 
her smaid funds wee, ¢ lor oral 
* ; 1 4 
and, cangay..on: nis, Olt. y hen. the 
lume arrjve wer. ial en r wet 
: vr 
mucal SUF! binlu AV . a 2 | Lad f 
5 | 4 , Tt ’ 4 
raccead beggays. ihey. v owerver. too 
. } } sow t a ‘ - pA a YF 
sincerely wulivu O ALTE. : \ rr in 
” , 7 ' r , 
They trented the Iiitle | ones ver ion. 
| ; . 


derly, aod free!y granted their da 
quest to give them ysome of ber books and 
: WOT py at: 
playthings at ps Liling. Wh they had ge 
the good moiher., quie said, “Elizabeth, 
why didst.thou invite. strang cers, instead ol 
thy schoolmates 7” 
There.wasa heavenly expr ssion in her 
eye, ns.she looked up earnestly and answer- 
ed, “* Mother,.! w anted to invite them they 


looked: so poor.” 


I PERS Fine aguas i tn 


bed 
1g 
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ee ee ~~ ~< _—~ i er mee ~~ oe - ~ taene 


The judicious parents made no circum- us play that we all go to settle in Amerie, 
stance of it, lest it should create adiseased Well, now suppose we are in the woo, 
love of being praised for kindness. Butthey with great, great big trees all around us, ag, 
gave each other an expressive glance, and ; squirrels running up and down, and 4}, 
their eyes filled with tears; for this simple! wolves growling.” . 


alt 
$U 
of 


ota 


and natural action of their child, seemed to; “Oh, I don’t like wolves, they will bi; P 

them full of Christian beauty. thee. Father says they will bite,” said jj. r 
Under such an education, all good prinei- | tle Hannah. ' 

ples and genial impulses grew freely and’ “I showldn’t be afraid,” replied the eldg, ; 


took vigorous root; but the only opening for : sister, “ I would run into the house and shu; 

her active imagination to spread its wings, the door, when they come near enough for 

was in the marvelous accounts she heard of me to see their eyes. Here are plenty y; 

America and the Indians. When she was sticks. Let us build a house ; a wigwam, | 

five or six years old, William Penn visited mean. Oh, dear me, how I should love , 

her father’s house and described some of his go to America! There would be such grand 

adventures in the wilderness and his inter- great woods to run about in; and I should 

views with red men. The intelligent child) love to swing the little pappooses in the 

eagerly devoured every word, and kept draw- | trees.”’ 

ing nearer and nearer, till she laid her head When Elizabeth was eleven years old, she 

upon his knees, and gazed into his face. went with her parents to Yearly Meeting and 

Amused by her intense curiosity, the good heard among other preachers, a young man 

man took herin his lap, and told her how | seventeen years old, named John Estaugh. 

the squaws made baskets and embroidered | He was a new proselyte, come from Essex 

moccasins; how they called a baby a pap- county, to join the annual assembly of the 

noose, and put them in a birch bark cradle, Friends. Something in his preaching arres- 

which they swung on the boughs of trees. ted the child’s attention and madea strong 

The little girl’s eyes sparkled as she said, impression on her active mind. She often 

« And didst thou ever see a pappoose baby | quoted his words afterwards, and began to 

thyself? And hast thou gota moccason | read religious books with great dilligence. 

shoe ?” John Haddon invited the youth home to dine, 

; “T have seen them myself, and I will send but as there was no room at table for the 

| thee a moccason,” he replied, “ but thou may- children, Elizabeth did not see him. Her 

est gotothy mother now, for | have other father afterwards showed her an ear of corn 

things to speak of.” which John Estaugh had given him. He 

That night the usually sedate child scam- ‘had received several from an uncle in New 

nered across the bed-reom with but one sleeve | England, and he brought some with him to 

of her night gown on, and tossed up her) London as curiosities. When the little child 

shoe, shouting, * Ho, ho! Friend Penn is | was informed that the magnificent plant grew 

going to send mean Indian moccason! Moth- taller than herself, and had very large green 

1 er, ain't thee glad ! Hannah, ain't thee glad!” | leaves, and long silken tassels, she exclaimed 

| This unwonted ebulttion was not rebuked ; with renewed eagerness, “Oh, how I do 
My iby words, but it soon subsided under the in- © wish I could go to America!” 

‘visible influence of unvarying calmness, Years passed on, and as the child had 

From that time a new character was giv- ‘ been, so was the maiden ; modest, gentle and 

F entoall her plays. Her doll was named { kind, but always earnest and full of life.— 

i ) Pochahontas, and she swung her kitten in a ! Surrounding influences naturally guided her 
3 






















‘bit of leather and called it a pappoose. If busy intellect into inquiries concerning the 

she found a green bough she stuck it in the | right principles of human action and the ra- 

ground for a tree, placed an earthen image tionality of customary usages. At seven- 
| ander it for William Penn, and sticks with ; teen, she professed to have adopted, from her 
feathers on them for Indian chiefs. Then, } now serious conviction, the religious opin- 
with amusing gravity of manner, she would ‘ions in which she had been educated.— 
unfold a bit of newspaper, and read what There was little change of outward appear- 
she called Friend Peun’s treaty with the red } ances; for the fresh spontaneousness of her 
men. Her sisters, who were of a far less {character bad been early chastened by hab- 
adventurous spirit, often said, * We are tired } itual calmness and sobriety. But her views 
of always playing Indian. Why can’t thee | of life gradully became tinged with a larger 
play keep school or go to see grandfather 2?” j and deeper thoughtfulness. She often spoke 
But Elizabeth would answer, ‘No; let! of the freedom of life away from cities and 
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alone with nature; in mutual helpfulnesss in| and how arduous a task it was for a young 


such a state of society, and increased means 
of doing good. 

Perhaps her influence more than anything 
else, induced her father to purchase u tract 
of land in New Jersey, with the view of re- 
moving thither. Mechanics were sent out to 
build a suitable house and barns, and the 


woman to manage a farm of unbroken land 


in a new country. 


Elizabeth replied,‘ Young women have 


‘governed kingdoms, and surely it requires 


‘ 


family were to be transplanted to the new | 


world as soon as the necessary arrangements 
were completed. In the mean time, howev- 
er, circumstances occurred which led the 


5 
> 


good man to consider it his duty to remain | 


in England. 
well pleased to have it so; but Elizabeth, 
though she acquiesced cheerfully in her fath: 


e's decision, evidently had a weight upon | 


her mind. She was more silent than usual, 
and more frequently retired to her chamber 
for hours of quiet communion with herself. 
Sometimes when asked what she had upon 
her mind, she replied, iu the concise solemn 
manner of Friends—*“ It isa great thing to 
be a humble waiter upon the Lord, to stand 
in readiness to follow wheresoever he leads 
the way.” 

One day some friends who were at the 
house, spoke of the New Jersey tract, and 
of the reasons which had prevented a remov- 
alto America. Her father replied, that he 
was unwilling to have any property lying 
useless, and be believed he should offer the 
tracttouny of his relatives who would go 
and settle upon it. His friends answered, 

Thy relatives are too comfortably establish- 
ed in England to wish to emigrate to the 
wilds of America. 

That evening, when the family was about 
to seperate for the night, Elizabeth begged 
them to remain for a while, as she bad sotne- 
thing of importance to say. “ Dear parents 


since I have hada strong impression upon 
my mind that itis my duty to goto America. 
My feelings have been greatly drawn toward 
the poor brethren and sisters there. It has 
ever been clearly pointed out to me what i 
am tode. It has been lately signified that a 
sign would be given when the way was ope- 
ned, and to-night when I heard thy proposi- 
tion to give the house and land to whoever 
would occupy it, I felt at once the words 
were the promised sign.” 

Her parents, having always taaght their 
children to attend to inward revealings, were 
afraid 10 oppose what she so strongly felt to 
be a duty. Her mother, with a slight trem- 
bling in her voice, asked if she had reflected 


The younger daughters were | 


‘ 
¢ 
( 
; 
) 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
§ 
¢ 
) 
5 


; 


¢ 


; 


; 


? 


and sisters,” said she, “it is now a long time | eases. 


less wisdom to manage a farm. But let not 
that trouble us, dear mother. He that feed- 
eth the ravens will guide me in the work 
whereunto He has called me. It is notto 
cultivate the farm but to be a friend and a 
physician to the people in that region that I 
am called.” 

Her father answered, “ Doubt not, my 
child, that we shall be willing to give thee 
up to the Lord's disposings, however hard 
the trial may be. But when thou werta 
very little girl, thy imagination was much 
excited concerning America ; therefore, thou 
must be very careful that no desire for new 
adventures, founded inthe will of the crea- 
ture, mislead thee from the irue light in this 
matter. I advise thee for three months to 
make it a subject of solid meditation aad 
prayer. Then if our lives be spared, we 
will talk further concerning it.” 

During the prescribed time no allusion 
was made to the subject, though it was in the 
thoughts of all ; for this highly conscientious 
family were unwilling to confuse inward per- 
ceptions by any expression of feeling or 
opinion. With simple nndoubting faith, they 
sought merely to ascertain whether the Lord 
required this sacrifice. That their daugh- 
ter’s views remained the same, they partly 
judged by her increased tenderness towards 
all the family; not sad, but thoughtful and 
ever wakeful, as towards friends with whom 
she was about to separate. It was likewise 
observable that she redoubled her diligence 
in obtaining know!cdye of household affzirs, 
of agriculture, and the cure of commen dis- 
When the three months had expired, 


‘she declared that the light shone with undi- 


< 
‘ 


§ 


ft 
? 


é 
/ 
< 
i 
; 


rf 


; 


—s 


minished clearness, and she felt-ore strong- 
ly than ever that it was her aprointed mission 
to comfort and strengthen the Lord’s peo- 
ple in the New World. 
Accordingly. early in the spring of 1700, 
arrangments were ide for her departure, 
and all things were provided that the abund- 
ance of wealth or the ingenuity of affection 
could devise. 4 poor widow of good sense 
and discretior accompanied her as a friend 
and housekeper, and two trusty men serv- 
ants, menbers of the Society of Friends. 
Among-he many singular manifestations of 
strong faith and religious zeal, connected 
weithhe settlement of this country, few are 


well on all the difficulties of the undertaking = m/te remarkable than this voluntary separa. 
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i we 


tivn of this girl of eighteen years old, froma } i always have a definite aim in view and yw) 
wealt hy hom: y aod all the pleasant associa- 


tions of childhood, to go toa distant and } 


thinly inhabited country, to fulfil, what she | 
cose a: eats a daeher he b 
considered a religious daty, And the bhum-} 
’ ed . , y fad . 
ble, self-sacrificing faith of tbe parents, in 


Altos a ap their beloved child, with such rev- ; € 


ereot len: Jerness to the pron py in: gs of her 


own conscience e, has in it some ibing A sublime- | ; 
if we look at it in its own pure } 


ly be svatifal 
li he rete . & é 
ight ihe parting took 
love than’u ords can expre: 


place .with more 


shall eat rye bread,” was her 


; and yet wilnoul ° 


a tear on either side. Even during the dong : 
and tedious voyage Elizabeth never WED. 


vr 


ner 
b.10 | 


¥ os ’ aA P te [- By i mee 1 by. ord . oe j 
reserved “ martyi lilce ebeerfulness and 


t ] 


serenity to the end. 
The ‘ d , - 
ne no OP RYES 10 
{i ‘ 
aa cleari 


J 
any olner 


" per reception stood 
> forest, th miles from 

g. She arrived in June, 
when the landsea ipe, Was. smiling in youthrul 


beauty ; and it seemed as if the arch of he 


e ees of ta ree 


dwellin 


rs Oe 


see at once the means best suited to the en 
Her first enquiry was, what grain was bey, 
adapted to the soil of her farm; and being jp. 
formed that rye would yield best, * Then | 
answer. ‘Phe 
ar of Indian corn, so long treasured in he, 
; juvenile museum, bad traveled with ber ae. 
ross the Atlantic, and now, after, the lapse o; 
seven years, Was pianied in. American soi! 
As. tbe superb. plant. ripened, she acknow. 
ledved that it snore than realized her child); 
imagination. 

But when winter came, 
snow spread unbroken 
and plainy wast not dreary 


and the gleaming 
silence over hii! 
rthen? = It would 


Its 


huve ident dreary indeed to one who entered 
upon this mode of life for nveré love of nor. 


elty; or a'vain desire to do something extra. 
ordinary. But the idea of extended useful. 
ness, which had first lured this extraordina- 


ven Was never so clear an bright, the carpe 
7 r ’ it, the carpet rv girl inton path so unusual, sustained her 
of the earth never so ver lant. As she satat ‘ ay | 
Hak Cele ry ¥ - } through all’her trials. ° She was too busy to 
ner Window anc Saw the e@veniae ciose in : w Tas, oh 
saat 257s", ; besad, and leaned too trustingly on her Fath. 
upon her in that broad forest. home, and} +f i heravay look 
FP tee er . ; r > er’s hand to be doubtful of her way. he 
heard. for the first time the mournful notes of } a Seen , 
FT Pa ‘wat -; nei ighboring Indians soon loved her as a 
pe oIppOoWw am ec harsn scream oO iy} 
the tay alt dist P friend, for they’ found her always trathful, 
1e jay in the distant woods, she was oppres-:. ., Ghid : 
ta : yy mp ist and kind; and from their teachings she 
sed with a sense of vastness, of infinity, 


which she never before experienced, not ev- 
enon the ocean. She remained long in 
prayer, and when she lay down to sleep be- 
side her matron friend, no words were spo- 
ken them. The elder, overcome 
with fatigue, soon sunk in a peaceful slum- 
ber, but the young enthusiastic. spirit lone 
lay awake, listening to the lone voice of the 
whippor-wil complaining to the_ night. 
Yet notwithstanding this wakefulness. she 
lose early, ar 
landscape. 

ialles trees 


between 


The rising sun pointed. to the : 
with his golden finger, and was 
welcoitmd with a gush of sone from a thou- 
sand waflers. The poetry in Elizabeth's 
soul, represied by the severe plainness of her 
education, 20, shed up like a fountain. She; 
dropped upon ter knees and with an out-: 
burst cf prayer tyclaimed fervently, “ Oh, 
Father, very beaut ‘tal hast thou made this 
earth ! How be autky! are 
Lord! hee 

To a spirit jess ineek: and braye, the.dark- | 
er shades of the pic -utre Witold have obscur : 
ed these cheerfal gleams ; ; I& the situation 
was lonely and the inconvenie 
able. Bat Elizabeth easily triu 
all obstacles, by her practical! good nse and} 
the quick promptings of her ingenuit) She 
was one of those clear strong natures, 


added muchto her knowledge of simple med- 
icines. So efficient was her skill and so 
prompt her sympathy, that for many miles 
around; if man, woman or child were alarm- 
ingly ill, they were sure to send for Ee liza- 
beth Haddon; and wherever she went, her 
observing mind gathered some new hint for 
the improvement of farm or dairy. Her 
house and heart were both large; and as 


wher residence was on the way to the Quaker 


nd loo! fed out upon the lovely 3 


‘an asvlara for benighted wanderers. 


thy gifts, O} 


meeting-house in Newton, it beeame a place 
of universal resort for Friends from all parts 
of the country traveling that road, as well as 
When 
Elizabeth was asléd if she were not afraid 
of wayfarers, she quietly replied, * Perfect 
‘Tove casteth out fear.” And true it was 
that she, who was so bountiful and kind to 
all, found none to injure her. 


The winter was drawing to a close, when 
late one evening, the sound of sleigh-bells 


‘was heard and the crunching of snow be- 


Q 
, 
< 
‘ 


‘ 


$s Innumer-; 
hed over; 


neath the hoofs of the horses as they passed 
into the barn-yard gate. The arrival of 
travelers was so common an occurrence to 
‘excite or disturb the well-ordered family. 
Elizabeth quietly continued her knitting, 

merely saying to one of the men, “ Joseph, 
wilt thou put more wood on the fire? these 


who! friends, whoever they may be, will doubtless 


















Vig 
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pe cold; for I observed, at nightfall a chilly 
feeling as of more snow in the air.” 

Great logs wete piled in the capacious 
chimney, and the flames blazed up with a 
ling warmth, when two strangers enter- 
ed. In the younger, Elizabeth instantly rec- 
ognized Jobo Esiaugh, whose preaching had 
so deeply impressed her at eleven years of 
je. This was almost like a glimpse of 
home—ber dear old English home! She 
sepped forward with more than usual cordi- 
ality, saving, “ Thou art welcome, Friend 
Estaugh, the more so for being entirely un- 
expected.” 

« And Iam glad to see thee, Elizabeth,” 
he replied, with a friendly shake of the band. 
«ft was not until after I bad landed in 
America, thatI heard the Lord had called 
thee hither before me; but I remember that 
thy father told me how often thou hadst play- 
ed the settler in the woods when thou wast 
quite a child.” 

“Tam butachild still,” she replied smil- 
ing. 
“T trust thou art,” he rejoined; “ and as 
for these strong impressions in childhood, I 
have heard of many cases where they seem- 
ed to be prophecies sent of the Lord. When 
I saw thy father in London, I bad even ther: 
an indistinct idea that I might sometime be 
sent to America on a religious visil.” 


« And hast thou forgotten, Friend, the ear | 


of Indian corn which my father begged of 
thee for me? Since then I have seen it 
growing ; anda goodly plant it is, I assure 
thee, See!” she continued, pointing to sevs 
eral bunches of ripe corn, which hung in 


their braided husks against the walls of the , 


ample kitchen, “all that, and more, came 
from the corn left with my father. May the 
good seed sown by thy ministry be as fruit- 
ful.” 

“ Amen,” replied both the guests, and for 


Estauga had not seen any of the Haddon 


family for several years ; but he brought let- , 
/ 4 . . ’ . . a Bs . 
i his impuises, busied himself with helping a 


ters from them, which came by the same 


ship, and he had information to give of ma- | 


ny whose names were familiar as household 


words. 

The next morning it was discovered that 
snow hed fallen during the night ta heavy 
drifts, acd the roads were impassable. Eliz- 
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/heartily, and none of the laborers worked 


harder than they. When he returned glow- 
ing from bis exercise, she could not but ob- 
serve thatthe excellent youth had a goodly 
countenance. It was not physical beauty, 
for of that he had bat little; it was that 


cheerful, child-like, out-beaming honesty of 


expressi:un which we not unfrequently see in 
Germans. who above all nations look as if 
they carried a crystal heart in. their manly 
bosoms. 

Two days after, when Elizabeth went to 
visit her patients with a sled-jload of medi- 
cines and provisions, John asked permission 
to accompany her, ‘There, by the bedside of 
the aged and suflering, she saw the clear. siu- 
cerity of his countenance warmed up with 


‘rays of love, while he spoke to them words 


of kindness and consolation; and there sbe 
heard his pleasant voice :nodulate itself into 
deeper tenderness of expression when he 
took little children in his arms. 

The next First Day, which we call the 
Sabbath, the whole family, as usual, attend- 
ed Newton meeting, and there Jobn Estangh 
was gifted with an outpouring of the spirit 
in his ministry, which sunk deep into the 
hearts of those who listened to him. | Eliza- 
beth found it so marvelously applicable to the 
trials and temptations of her own soul, that 
she almost deemed it was spoken on purpose 
for her. She said nothing of this, but pon- 
dered upon it deeply. ‘Thus did a few days 
of united duties make them more thorough- 
ly acquainted with each other than they 
could have been by years of fashionable in 
‘ tercourse. 

The young preacher soon after bid fare« 
well, to visit other meetings in Pensylvania 
and New Jersey. Elizabeth saw him no 
more until the May following, when he stop- 
ped at her house to lodge, with numerous 
other Friends, on their way to the (Quarterly 


a few moments no one interrupted the silence. ; Meeting at Salem. In the morning quite a 


Then they talked much of England. John | 


cavalcade started from her hospitable door, on 
horseback ; for wagons were then unknown 
inJersey. John HEstaugh, always kindly in 


lame and very ugly old woman, and left his 
{hostess to mount her horse as she could. 
‘Most young women would have felt slighted, 
but in Elizabeth’s noble soul the quiet deep 
‘tide of feeling rippled with an inward joy, 
:“* He is always kindest to the poor and neg- 


abeth, according to her usual custom, sent} lected, verily he is a good youth,” thought 


out men, oxen and sledges, to open pathways 
for several poor families, and for households 
whose inmates were visited by illness. In 


this duty John Estaugh and his friend joined 





‘she. She was leaning over the side of her 


‘ 


horse, to adjusi the buckle of the girth, when 
j be came up on horseback and inquired if 


anything was out oforder. With slight con- 
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fusion and a voice less calm than her usual 
utterance, she replied, “ Nothing, friend John. 


} was merely looking to see if Joseph had | 


buckled the girth securely.” They trotted 
leisurely behind the procession of guests, 
speaking of the soil and climate of this new 
country, and how wonderfully the Lord had 
here provided a home for his chosen people. 
Presently the girth began to slip, and the sad- 
dle turned so much on one side, that Eliza- 
beth was obliged to dismount. Jt took some 
time to re-adjast it, and when they again 
started the company were out of sight.— 
There was a brighter color than usual on the 
maiden's cheeks and unwonted radiance in 
her mild deep eyes. 
she said, in a voice slightly tremulous— 
“ Friend John, I bave a subject of great im- 
portance on my mind and one which nearly 
concerns thee. 
that the Lord has sent thee to me as a part- 
ner for lite. [ tell thee my impression frank- 
ly, but not without calm and deep reflection ; 
for matrimony is a holy relation and should 
be entered into with sobriety. 
not light on the subject, wilt thou gather in- 


to the stillness, and reverently listen to thy | 
Thou art to leave | 
this part of the country to-morrow, and not; 


own inward revealings ? 


knowing when I should see thee again, I felt 


moved to tell thee what lay upon my mind.” | 
The young man was taken by surprise; 


though accustomed to that suppression of 
emotion, which characterizes his religious 
sect, the color went and eame rapidly in his 
face, for a moment; but he soon became 
calmer, and replied, “* This thoughtis new to 


me, Elizabeth: and I have no light thereon. | 


Thy company has been right pleasant to me, 


open face.’ 1 have seen thy kindness to the 


poor, and the wise management of thy. 


household. I have observed, too, that thy 


warm-heartedness is tempered by a most ex- | 


cellent discretion and that thy speech is ever | 
sincere. Assuredly, such is the maiden I 


would ask of the Lord, as a most precious | 


gift; but I never thought of this in connex- 


ion with thee. I came to this country solely | 


on a religious visit, and it might distract my 


mind to entertain the subject at present. ; 


When I have discharged the duties of my. 
mission, we will speak further.” 

“Tt is best so, but there is one thing dis- ; 
turbs my conscience. Thou hast spoken of 
my true speech; and yet, friend Joho, | have. 
deceived thee, even now, while we conferred | 
together on a subject so serious. I know not | 


After a short silence, : 


I am strongly impressed | 


If thou hast! 


) 
and thy counteance ever reminds me of Wil- : 
liam Penn’s title-page, ‘ Innocency with her : 
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from what weakness the temptation camp 
but [ will not hide it from thee. TI told the, 
Iwas looking to see if Joseph buckled th, 
saddle girth securely; but. in plain truth, | 
was loosening the girth, John, that the sag. 
dle might slip,and give me an excuse to fy)| 
behind our friends ; for I thought thou would 
be kind enough to come and ask if I needed 
thy services.” 

This pure transparency of motive seemed 
less wonderful to John Estaugh than jt 
would to a man Jess accustomed to worldly 
ways, or less familiar with the simplicity of 
the primitive Quakers. Nevertheless, the 
perfect guilessness of the maiden endeared 
her to his honest heart, and he found it diffi. 
cult to banish from his thoughts the impor. 
tantsubject she had suggested. It was ob- 
servable in this singular courtship, that no 
mention was made of worldly substance, 
John did not even say, ‘‘ I um poor and thou 
art rich; he did not even think of it. And 
it had entered Elizabeth’s mind in the form 
of thankfulness to God that she was provided 
with a home large enouch for both. 

They spoke no further concerning their 
union; but when he went to England, in Ju- 
ly, he pressed her hand affectionately, as he 
said, ** Farewell, Elizabeth. If it be the 
Lord’s will, I shall return to thee soon.”— 
He lingered, and their hands trembled in 
each other’s clasp; then drawing gently to- 
ward him, he imprinted a kiss on her open, 
innocent forehead. She looked modestly 
into his clear, honest eyes, and replied inthe 
kindest tones, “ Farewell, friend John, may 
the Lord bless thee and guide thee.” ‘ 

In October, he returned to America, and 
they were soon after married, at Newton 
meeting, according tothe simple form of the 
Society of Friends. Neither of them made 
any change of dress for the occasion, and 
there was no wedding feast. Without the 
aid of priest or magistrate, they took each 
other by the hand, and, in the presence of 
witnessess, calmly and solemnly promised to 
be kind and faithful to each other. Their 
mutual promises were recorded in the church 
vooks, and the wedded pair quietly returned 
to their happy home, with none to intrude 
upon those sacred hours of human life, when 
the heart most needs to be left alone with its 
own deep emotion. 

They lived together neariy forty years in 
the greatest unity. During that period she 
three times crossed the Atlantic, to visit her 
aged parents, and he occasionally left her for 
a season when called abroad to preach. 
These temporary separations were felt as a 
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cross, but the strong-hearted woman always 
cheerfully gave him up to follow his own con- 
yictions of duty. In 1742, he parted from 
her togo ona teligi ous visit to Tortula, in 
the West Indies. He died there, in the 67th 
year of his age. She published a religious 
tract of his, to which is prefixed a preface, 
entitled * Elizabeth Estaugh’s testimony con- 
cerning her beloved husband, John Estaugh.’ 
In this preface she says: * Since it pleased 
Divine Providence so highly to favor me with 
being the near companion of this worthy, I 
must give some small account of him. Few 
if any, im a married state, ever lived in 
sweeter harmony than we did. He was a 
pattern of moderation in all things; not lift- 
edup with any enjoyments, nor cast down 
at disappointments. A man endowed with 
many good gifts, which rendered him very 
agreeable to his friends, and much more to 
me, his wife, to whom his memory is most ; 
dear and precious.” 

The brick tomb in ‘which he was buried at 
Tortula, is still pointed out to Quaker travel- 
ers; one of whom recently writes’: 

“ By a cireutious path, through a dense 
thicket, we came to the spot where Friends 
meeting-house, and where are buried the re- 
mains of several of our valued ministers, 
who visited this island, about a century ago. 
from a sense of gospel love. Time has made : 
his ravages upon these mansions of the dead. 
The acacia spreads thickly its thorny branch- 
es over them, and near them the century- 
blooming aloe is luxuriantly growing.” 

Elizabeth survived her excellent husband 
twenty years, useful and honored to the Jast. 
The Monthly Meeting of Haddonfield, in a 
published testimonial, speak of her thus: 

“She was endowed with great natural 
abilities, which, being sanctified by the spirit 
of Christ, were much improved ; whereby 
she became qualified to act in the affairs of 
the church, and was a serviceable member, 
having been clerk to the women’s meeting 
nearly fifty years, greatly to their satisfac: | 
tion. She wasa sincere sympathizer with } 
the afflicted, of a benevoient disposition, and ° 
in distributing to the poor was desirous to do ' 
it in a way most profitable and durable to. 
them, and if possible not to let the right | 
hand know what the left did. Though in a} 
state of affluence as to this world’s wealth, ; 
she was an example of plainness and mode- ; 
ration. Her heart and house were open to ' 
her friends, whom to entertain seemed one of | 
her greatest pleasures. Prudently cheerful, : 
and well knowing the value of friendship, 
she was careful not to wound it herself, nor : 


woe eee 


ber of his years, 


ors are due. 


to encourage others in. whispering supposed 


failings and weaknesses. Her last illness 
brougrt great bodily pain, which she bore 
with greatcalmness of mind and sweeiness 


She departed this life as one fall- 


of spirit. 
like unto a shock of 


ing asleep, fall of days, 
corn fully ripe.’ 

The town of Haddonfeld, in New Jersey, 
took its name from her; and the tradition 
concerning her courtship is often repeated by 
some patriarch among the Quakers. She 
laid outan extensive garden in the rear of 
the house, which during her day was much 
celebrated for its herbs, vegetables and fruits, 
liberally distributed all around the neighbor- 
hood. ‘The house was burned down years 
ago, but some fine old yew trees, which she 
brought from: England are still pointed out 
on the site where the noble garden once 
flourished. Her medical skill is so well re- 
membered, that the old nurses of New Jer- 
sey, still recommend Elizabeth fstaugh’s 
salve as the “ sovereignes! thing on earth.” 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


I: has been truly said that the extent of a 
man’s life should be judged, not by the num- 
but by the labor he has 


: performed, and the good he has accomplish- 


ed. The man whose time has been spent in 
vain and selfish amusement, although his 


- years may have numbered three score and 
‘ten, has left a vast amount of work undune, 
‘and is less prepared to render his account to 


the Creator, than he whose paucity of years 
has been properly employed. It is to those 
men who have devoted many years to labor, 
and studied unceasingly the good of their 
country, and their kind, that the highest hon- 
Their age demands our rever- 
ence, their unceasing toil, our gratitude. 


Such aman was Joun Quincy Apbams, 
Born in the year 1767, he was yet youag 
when the war of the Revolution began, but 
his sympathies were even then strongly en- 
listed in favor of his struggling cowatry. 
The patriotic fire that burned in the bosom of 
the “ elder Adams,” was kindled in the breast 
of his son. Atthe age of fourteen he was 
secretary to the Russian Embassy, and at that 
early age may be dated the commeneoment 
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of his services to his country. 


years ago ke began that labor which has been 
short intermission, to the 


continued, with a 


time of his death. In his diplomatic career 
he was surpassed by none of his contempo- 
raries. His unceasing Piety to the inter- 


ests of our country bas made him the most 


valuable diplomatist ever sent Pdbiad by our 
career he 


Government. In his political 


shunned the trammels of party, and his ac- 
tions were governed by nis principles, with- 
out recerd to the success of faction, when it 
At the 


were first distinctly 


was brought in contest with right. 
time when party lines 
drawn, he was abroad. He thus escaped be- 
ing drawn into the vortex of party, and his 
subsequent career shows that a man may be 
a friend to his country, and still be unfettered 


In 1804 he 
S. Senate, but the sup- 


by partisan ties and influences. 
was elected to the U. 
port he gave to Mr. Jefferson was offensive 
to his constituents, and he resigned. He was 
afterwards Minister to Russia, and was first 
among the Commissioners who negotiated the 


Treaty of Peace with Great Britain, in 1814. 


He was Secretary of State during the eight. 


years of Mr. Monroe’s administration. Duo- 
cing this period the Missouri question was 
before the country, and he was foremost 
ameng those who advocated conciliatory mea- 
sures, He settled several vexed questions 
avith foreign powers during this period. Ia 
1825, he was elected President of the United 
Seates, and his administration of four years 
was distinguished for strict economy—a large 
portion of the public debt having been paid 
doting that time. Since 1880, he has been 
in Congress, where his untiring industry, his 
unfaltering support of the right of petition, 
and his manly efforts in favor of political and 
social equality, have given him a “world-wide 
fame.” Asa scholar, he was surpassed by 
none jn the country. He was practically a 
Christian ; ever paying regard to the ordi- 


Sixty-six | 


nances of the Bible, and earnestly seeking | 


for that treasure which abideth forever. 


Such is a brief history of the man. 


He 


may not have been perfect—this is not expec: ' 


‘with him the respect of his associates. 
‘it availeth not what he was ; he. has passed 
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ted of mortals. He may have had enemie. 


but they were only those who were Oppose 


to right. He was an honest, open-heart, 


man,and his years of toil have called 


emotuons of gratitude in the hearts of }; 


countrymen. With a vigorous constitution 


such as exercise and temperance alone ca, 


Tlive, and 


an intellect unimpaired by labo, 
he stood before the country and the world,» 
example worthy of imitation,—a man devo) 
ed to his country’s greatest good—forsakin: 
home and all the endearments that opulence 
or affection can bestow—and spending js 
last moments in its service. It was not Up- 
on the battle-field, amid the excitement an 
emulation that robs death of many terrors 


but in the council-chamber, engaged in the 
calm, though arduous duties of legislation. 


that he received the dread summons whieh 
called him * from earthly scenes away. 

A man like John Quincy Adams needs no 
eulogy. His services, his years of unceas- 
ing toil, his bold stand in defence of justice, 
and his untarnished reputation, have stampet 
upon the hearts of his countrymen a know). 
edge of his character. Day after day, and 
yeur after year, has he himself been showing 
to the world what he was—a_ lover of his 
country, and achampion for equal rights. 
Whenever man has sought to extend know!- 
edge, he lent his aid. Wherever slaves have 
struggled for freedom, they have found in 
him an advocate. Whenever his country 
has been engaged io wars, he has sought to 
bring about an honorable and advantageons 
peace. Inthe darkest hours of our nation’s 
history, his voice has ever been heard in her 
defence. 


His years of toil have passed! His} jour- 


, ney of life is aecomplished—his seat in. the 


council-chamber is made vacant,and we look 
around in vain for one to fill his place! He 
was the last link in the chain that bound us 
to the revolutionary past,—counseling us 
with the wisdom of a sage and still alluring 
us on with the hope of an enthusiast. His 
cali voice was ever heard amid the storm of 
political strife, seeking to still the tempest, 
and restore the elemenis to quietude. At 
home and abroad, in the privacy of the do- 
mestic circle, and in the National Councils, 
he has been ever the same,—always carrying 


But 


away, and our country mourns the loss of a 
statesman, scholar, and philanthropist ! 
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a human voice, but have looked to see \ 
lark high up filled Heaven with music 
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THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON. 


The ancient family vauli, in which the dust of 
Washington first reposed, was situated under the 
shade of a little grove of forest-trees, a short distance 
oe the mansion-house at Mount Vernon, and near 
the brow of the precipitous bank of the Potomac. 

Small and unadorned, the humbie sepulcher stood 
in a most romantic and picturesque spot, and could 
be distinctly seen by travelers, as they passed in 
geamboats up and down the river. 


Within a few years, the ashes of the father of his 
country have been removed f.om that place, now de- 
signated by a white picket-fence, to one near the 
corner of a beautiful vineyard, where the river is 
concealed from view. This site was selected by him 
during life for a tomb; and here are now deposited 
the remains of that great man, who rendered to the 
American republic the most important civil and mili- 
wry service it ever received. It is arched over, and, 
with the ground about it, covered with grass and 
shrubbery. A few trees of cedar are scattered around 
it; but they do not afford much shade, many of their 
branches having been cut off by visitors, and taken 
away as mementoes. ‘The front of the cemetery is 
constructed of brick, and has a plain iron door of the 
vsual size. In the wall over the entrance, is a small 
slab of white marble, with these two words inscribed 
upon it: ** Washington Family.’’ Below is another 
stone, containing the following brief passage from 
the Scriptures: ** 1 am the resurrection and the life; 
he that believeth on me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live.’ Such is the simple tomb of Washing- 
ton:,no other monument marks his grave. 


THE SHEPHE RDESS: 
A TALE OF THE SCOTTISH GLENS. 


BY MARY V. SPENCER. 





* The moon was a-waning, 
The tempest was over.”—ETrrrick SHrpuerD. 


I—LASSIE HEKDING SHEEP, 


Beautiful as the heather bell of her own 
slorious land was Helen Grmme. She was 
the only child of her parents, and dwelt al! 
alone with them in a Highland glen, sharing 
her solitude with the wild waterfall and th 
eagle that floated a speck in the sky over- 
head. Sweetly as a dream of early infane V 
—gently as the flowing stream her placi id @x- 
istence had glided by! If you could have 
heard her warbling some sim nle ballad out 
of sight, you would scarcely have thought it 
vhat 
Her 


10 





light step, as she tripped .over the hills, was 
like that of some wrial being, and in the dis- 


tance, you half expected to see it float in the 
air. Wors hipped she was by all, but espe. 
cially by young Roland Glenco, the blithest 
boldest and handsomest lad in Scotland's 
Diietend glens! Often, after she had pas- 
sed, he kneit to kiss the heather she had 
trod upon. Oftener sill he wished he wasa 
prince, that he might lay his riches and rank 
ather feet. But as he wished, he sichedc, 
for alas! he was an orphan, depending on 
his daily labor for his daily bread, while the 
father of Helen was the owner of a High- 
land hill, and a rich man fora peasant. So, 
poor Roland, fearing to press his suit, sigh- 
ed, and was silent. 

But when was lassie loved, and ignorant 
of iu? Helen saw the downecast eyes, the 
embarrassed air, and blushing cheek of the 
young shepherd ; and knew, by these tokens, 
that his heart was hers. Her own bosom 
throbbed when a suspicion of this first darted 
across her mind, and the crimson tide that 
suffused her cheek spread over her neck and 
shoulder, until even her snowy bosom flush- 
ed as rosily as Mount Blanc at sunset. She 
had never thought of sucha _ thing before, 
but now she knew that she loved Roland. 
Insensibly her affection for the young shep- 
herd had grown up in herbreast. ‘They had 
walked together by the braes, they bad 
watched their flocks on neighboring hills, and 
in the long winter evenings he had sat ather 
father’s ingle-side, talking with her parents 
and herssif; and whenever they met he had 
always a smile, or sometimes a wild flower 
for her; and so it happened— have not such 
things happened before ¢—that his image be- 
came entwined with al! her associations, and 
being ever present to her thoughts, led her 
on unawares to love. And yet, peed she 
discovered the existence of this aflection. 
though she trembied and blushed, all alone 
as she was, she did not weep; but on the 
contrary a thrill of delight went through her 
heart, and visions of a happy, holy wedded 
life went through her pure imagination. In 
the innocence of her sweet soul she thoucht 
nothing of the difference between ber father's 
wealth and that of Roland. Yet she saw. 
when her lover looked but dare not speak 
his love, that something held back the words 
that trembled on his lips, and she wondered 
—dear lassie !—what it could b. 

It was ona bland, Highland m orning, ma- 
ny a long year aco—for this little | ewe nd is 
told in the glens as happening in far distant 
times~—that Helen, as she watched her fath 
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ti l i bik Mind i su » Vil 
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uA pied, either ta spinning whi- 
ee ' > {? fans lve y re tur /l 
! - net il { ‘J f IO! OF ¢ sUTOIUVe\l- 
, ' 
Ing som ‘ il! surcoat or bit of stiken 
t ’ 
tr try; and so Helea, working and sineg- 
ete : ‘ 
rm, Was thinking olf one meaniy torm alone, 
a | 
whea suddenly a step startied her ear, and 
>..! 1} '} ' ‘1 2 
mamarIgG lmseii SiLOO”€ velore her. sue look. 
' ° ? 
ed up Wilh a laint cry hi wes attired tor 
. ry* ’ 
a pourn ‘- 1) re whos Sore Like, Loo, ead, 
“ , ' ' i , 
,eayre st il Dl i Cc * COLO! eiltiie Chicen 
1 , 
o. Helen, as she dronped her eyes. 
‘llele a es id b? of d ‘ ] } r a} 
i iC tn) St he morapd, Ana ie sitating ati 


insta it, he took her hand—he had never 


cove this before, and Helen's agitation in- 
, - | ’ 

ereased— Helen, | am voing aw ay ——’ 
a ~ : 
He stopped here, as if the words choked 
. . -¢ | ' . ) . 

him. One quick look of wondering inquiry, 

; s% ] '7 od 
suqaden a ?@ HeEIDING Hhasp, Fi ler grave 


' ‘ ‘ 
him: and agai her eyes sougnat the ground, 


ips Oi ner delicate 


Perhaps f shall not soon return—perhaps 


never,’ he continued, very fast, and 


1, 
Speak in 


ai fare? th >| | ‘ , hr } 
in wuca emotion, § the old man bee brought 
} 
me here, an orphan, whena child, has sent 
. YT . 
for me to the iow inds, and | vo to obey his 


behest, for he isthe only father Lever have 
known. L icel like one going to the scaffold, 
oo, thelen very si )) | take from the orl ¢ us 
is it > ih { r tre through my heart.— 
But. man says, lain but a poor 
; re, and dewn in Low- 
lands Limav become a soldier and advance 
my iortun j hor tiat thou hit, Helen, | 
would) bat tlelen, ¢ Helen —for 
now den ald to lay open b fore you 
theo tye Lota st lad —| have dared Lo 
love you, humble asl am, and rieh as you 
ve; und i limes<t woak—forgive me if 
tis a fally—tl i) thad evear as ereat as 
your own, your father might not spurn my 
suit. and that, perhaps. you vourself would 
not despise it. 'N, ay, He! ‘len, do not be anary 


do not tura away your head in indigna- 
tion—-it was na von dream, and [ do not 
' 
know what madness urged me on to sneak to 
’ s rast) words, and 
} } ] ] on + cr 

; rd i and 1 wail try to forget 
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ives, but tears in those Sweeleves; 
tends r, 
you should ha, 


jor no lan: suave | 


ang 
mice SuUOlL irom tnem, so 


ful and 


repro i 


confiding — oh ! 
‘re to have seen, 
can deseribe it. 
Roland,’ said, ‘ 


ours 


‘ Po not YO, l am) sur 





father- - 
She stopped, all in confusion, and agai, 
hid her face from his sight; but this time | 
was on his shoulder; and Roland, wild wig) 
rapture, clasped her to his heart. That Joo} 
had told all, even wil her words, Hk 
ved,and every nerve in his frame 
he thought! 
At first everything was 
sweet 
recoll 
teeming 


NouUul 
Was bel 
thrilled at t 
forgotten but Hel. 
ion. But then came the 
ection of her parents, who, though 
him, ‘would cert ainly object 64 be. 
stowlng thetr daughter on a pe snniless shep. 
herd lad. Sone too, followed other thoughts, 
‘The message he had received from his fos. 
ter fatber was a ght ‘emmy one, to come to 
the Lowlands and take up the trade of a sol- 
Couid have heard of Roland’s 
love, and knowing its foll V, sought this cure ? 
W hateve 
cise of his authority, 


‘ f 
its i 


: ‘ 
en's confess 


ory 
he 
might be the reasons for the exer- 
Holand acknowledged 
with a sad heart, he pre- 
pared to tell Fielnn that ie must prosecute his 


orcee ; and SO, 


ohe wept, but was at last convin- 

e pictured to her imagination hopes 
ly dared entertain, to reconcile her 
paration, promising to return soon, 
the summer was over. ‘| 
may d—who knows ?—or my foster 
father may give me some gear to begin with. 

Helen, believe me, I will prove faithful, 
and Heaven will yet bless our love, and unite 
us h ippily . 

And so the sweet lassie dried up her tears 
smiling on her lover, accompanied him 
part of the way on his journey ; then, stand- 
ing on the brow of the hill, and shading her 
her hand, gazed upon him until he 
was lost to sight. Alas! when hearts thus 
part, little do they know when they 
shall meet again! 
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lay, amonth after 
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It was a hot 


Helen and Roland hen a bale ald 


man and a vbiithe shepne rd iad, ay] yrouebed 
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formed of the old man’s purpose, had been 


. dhe must prepare fora longer journey ; 
jaccordingly the two had set out togeth- 
‘lve Mand traveling by easy stages, for they 


" walked all the way, had at last arrived at 
old keep. 

Sure HM Poland’s companion sighed as he paused 

and looked up at that gray tower ; but speed- 

aii) ily his eye kindled, and seeming to cel rid 

e | his momentary fit of melancholy, he cal- 

icaily to our hero to follow him, as he en- 


_— ~~ 


i. Frored the open door and began to ascend the 
¢ B® <omewhat ruined steps, for the place was un- 
ime * Rol BD tame 
. abited. holand followed in silence, won- 


dering at this strange demeanor. When 
Biiey arrived at the top, which commanded a 
‘© Be vide view, the old man seized his compan- 


jon’s arm and said— 


! 

- i «lam now going to tell you a strange 
Pe , Pale: aod have waited until | had brought 
“ FF u here to tell it. Do you see yonder blue 
SBP ills far away to the North, which we cross- 
My two days ugo—and here to the South that 
BS well of uplan i, twenty miles distant as the 
; bird flles—and off to the West that thread of 
; silver on the Jandseape, which looks like a 
ok, but it is a nmver—and the East the 

irk wooded elevation, hali a day's journey 

Pence -—wW e|| then, my boy,’ he ex aime d 

as Roland nodded assent to all his questions, 

il within those boundaries are yours—for 

these are the ancient lands of the Clif- 

ls—and now, since bloody Gloster is no 

and Harry of Lane ‘ster rules the 

P realm, the son of the Clifford shall have his 


[ 

iy ‘ } * ° ° 

ibe old man had spoken with rapidly in- 
i . 

cs ! : , ce 4 

creasing enthusiasm, aod now he fairly clasp- 

ed the youth in his arms, and wept aloud for 


‘Bat how—where—what do vou mean 2?’ 
exclaimed Roland, bewildered ; for all this 
appeared to him like some strange dream. 

‘What dol mean,’ said his companion, 
holding him at arm's length, and cazing 
proudly at his features. ‘ Why this, that J 

e before me the only child of the murder- 
e(] Clifford, and the lineal heir of that ancient 
and noble line.’ 

‘Explain—bow can this be ?—you fool 
old man,’ said Roland, placing his hand 
nhis forehead, yet leaning 


> 


on h for weakness 
gainst the battlement, in the wild 
this tale might be true, he wept like a girl, 

‘lam, or was once a knight in your fath- 
ers train,’ said the old man, ‘and when the 
of York triumphed overthat of Lancas- 


hope that 


and | > ar af ty -S # | 
r,and the tace of Cliffords was hunted 


ike wild beasts, took you, the only } 
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hild of my master, and fled with yor to the 


) 
‘ bathe 


Scottish Highlands, where | had you 


nmroweathl 
it 


} 
i 
UD i i hephe rd bya cousin ot one ol iny 


\ 


ANeCHUCMIMeED 5 wf le [ mysell tooK service In 


i 


the Scottish ranks, that] might be pear to 
watch over vou, and bring you to your own 


naeain, if ever Lancaster should triumph over 


1 rt’) } , } . 

York. ‘That happy day has come, and now 
’ , y* 4 z ‘1 {T° i ' 
| see a Ciifford once more on Cirfiord soil! 

aio: vad 

It seemed like a dream to Roland, lit 

| | . } { —— 1” sis 

was lone befere he could feel that ali this 
. 

was not vistonary—that he was indeed the 
4 7 ’ } ' . 

possessor ef these broad jands—that he was 
- . yx 1 a _ oss = EYP 

a noore, and ¢ mneland S ya lad LCiIVaAITY. 


But the old knight had preef lor everything 


he asserted. He produced, from a bundle 
he had carried all the way, the identical 
‘lothes in which Roland, as a babe, had 


C1oOl 
been dressed, on the night of the fhehtto 


i 
’ 


Scotland, torether with toe costiy (rink 
“4 sit‘? a at i se 
narked with the Clifford arms, that the child 


t itl 
ee mar lla. rarriar hi ) nw? ry pica 
nad worn. ri carriea im aown ) 

netehboring village, where stil jived 


¢ | ° } } | nr | hour ¢ } } rp 
terpimother Who bad nursed him, ang Who re- 


1; ir of hiiey 
coonized her bov immediately, teliing him of 
; fF whic a! inl 
marks on fils person, of which Roland had 
- } Se If l-now Thera 
believed none but bimsell knew. Lher 
vere aged retainers, too, who t ied that 
‘tC 
tis features, and his air was that of the un- 
loubted Clifford line: and so Relaad was 
. } | | " . e sean 
tin te believe all this was true; and with 
, ’ ° a : 
what rapture did he it, when he 
' _¢ * , ' 
thoueht ol llelen ! 
‘She will be mine now, was his first re- 
flection, ‘nothing can separate us. J will 
! | «ot 
make ber my countess, and there will be 
P . . ’ e t . ' 
none to rival her in the land. OhtT how she 
ry . ie 9 
will be surprised when she heats | 
‘ ; ' 1] ’ 
Roeland, full of t ' vuld have 
, ? , °° ms 
! ied back to Scotland his bride 
+] ons ty mt? ( (4 | org ), 
ior jt was nece 1! hy ip Lo Lat ne- 
! 
don with th old ! t iting Lire 
° - 7 ¥ t j 
b laimy from 7 \ n fresh 
y ° , ' 4 ! 
Irom tne victa of J tne Hert 
tave t sil Ct i ed Hne, 
' { 7% ' 9! " 
aod there was,: pout tive 
: , } ] y rp sets } 
eyjuence Was too stro} ig pe JON Tested, 
} (; y} i ! | } » ] 1? 2148 oo 
ana O, binidiiv., mOoiadwva paced }) - 
! oa. 4 e't PL Pe 
sjon G1 the rich agonal . Oot bis ‘ ' 
Rot his romantic ster ad 1G wn 
io | —and re rer thet wa ; Clie 
. , ' . . 
rh { r enthusiasm t na 1OW l 
‘GRY Bea 
the monarchs expre coms: ba tt oun 
° : 
Ly 1 ¢ i} itt ;, pore i to ebi i! ] Woe 
! ; 
iOr a 1.€ to (Ta | ] val « rt. iD i] 
Pe ig Tie 
1? ! - ‘ 
were maae | \ mor tan i 
° } } 
win t hero for a hu : 
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THE 


ORPHAN. 


glens again, and to 


Hit.—THE 
Away !—away to the 
«weet Helen Grane. 
Months had elapsed since the departure of 
her lover, when, one evening in winter, Hel- 
en sat by the bedside of her mother. She 
and her parent were now the inhabi- 
tants in that Highland 
bee n gone scarce 


only 
Roland had 
ly a meal, when her father 
sickened and died. He} ien 


home. 


saw his veneras 
ble form borne to tts last resting-place, and 
then returned to the mother to 
weep,dn sacred privacy, over the loss which 
they had never fally felt 
Oh! how, at this sad erists, her thouchts at 
times went abroad, far from those Seettish 
hills, down to the then almost unknown Low- 
lands, wondering where Roland could be and 
wishing for his soothe her sor- 
row. Her mother, prostrated by the blow, 
‘it first ap, and about to yield her own life 
also ; but days passed, and then weeks, 
finally her health rallied, 
considered past. 


ir cot with her 


until this moment. 


presence to 


and 
until all danger was 
Up to this period there had 
been one or more female relatives constantly 
with the Gremes, but 
leave, and Helen 


now took their 
pa rent 


these 


and her were left 


alone. One or more of the neichbors, how- 
ever, from the surrounding glens, visited 
them daily; for all around, for miles, the 


sympathy for the stricken family was deep 
aud fervent. 

But one wintry day, When a snow storm 
had been threatenine even from early morn- 
ing, there were no guests at the cottage ; and 
Helen, when she saw the flakes begin to fall 
ul noon, gave up the expectation of seeing 
any one thatday. She sat down, all alone, 
for her mother wasasleep in the inner room, 
and thought of the absent Roland, until the 
tears rose in her eves, and she felt, Oh ! how 
desdlate. For Helen began to fear ihat he 
had forgotton her, or lost his life. He had 
solemnly promised her that he would return 
before winter, and now that inclement 
son had more than half past. 


Sea- 
Never had 


she felt more lonely. Not even the hired 
shepherd was atthe cabin, for he had gone 


down in the morning to shelter the sheep ; 
and had not returned. She looked 
dark wintry sky, and at the flakes which 
now began to fall fast; and a sensation of 
abandonment, amounting to despair took pos- 
session of her. 

Suddenly 
her faintly 


at the 


mother calling 
room : 
tenting in,she forgot ali other thoughbts,in anx- 
iety at the fatal change visible in her pa- 
rents face. 


beard her 


other 


she 


from the and has- 
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she 


said, * What 
Do not look <p 
it be the glare of the 
storm that I ¢ée on you countenance, or—— 


‘ Mother—dear mother,’ 
is the matter with you ? 
strangely at me. Can 


and she pansed, blancthed with terrors fo, 
she could not utter the word that came ing 
her heart, freeezing its pulses almost stil}: 
‘Or can it be dedth 2?’ answered her moth. 
er, ‘thatis what you wold say, dearie.— 
Yes it is death, Helen. Nay! io not , Weep. 
Mine ids been a long jourrey, ahd fam 
weary of this world. 1 shall lie, side by 
side once more, with my gudeman. Sixty 
and two vears we have sat by the same in. 
and to be separated, even for this little 
while, isa pang. I should go, with rejoic. 
ings, but that I leave you alone, you who are 


gle > 


the lastand only surviving one of all our 
bairns. But God will protect the fatherless,’ 

Her mother paused exhausted. Helen 
wept so that she could not speak. Soon the 


dying parent began again— 

‘Nay, cheer thee, my darling,’ she said, 
extending her withered hand to draw Helen 
to her. ‘* Roiand will return and make this 
a happy home for thee. Believe the words 
of one about to die—he is still living—TI feel 
it with a sort of prophetic insight. Bless 
thee, my child.’ 


She could utter no more, but sank back 
speechless. They were the last words that 
she ever breathed. Helen, with a shriek, 


clasped her fainting mother in her arms; 
the speedily bethought her of restoratives, and 
strove to reanimate the cold frame. At first 
there were no gleams of returning life, but 
finaily the assidaity of our heroine pre- 
vailed ; the mother opened her eyes, smiled 
on her child, ty feebly pressed the hand of 
Helen. But she could not speak. 


Hour after hour elapsed, and darkness be- 
gan to gather in the room. Still Helen 
watched her mother, not once taking her eye 
from that pale face. Long after breath had 
apparently ceased, Helen continued to lean 
over the stilt living form. But at last a 
shadow passed over the countenance, as when 
a stormy night suddenly shuts in on the 
moor. Then Helen, with a wail, fell sense- 
less on the body. 

When she recovered all was dark, and the 
fire had gone out. She staggered to the 
door to throw it open—but it resisted her ef- 
forts. Only, as she shook it, some snow 
fell through the crevice in the top; and then 
the fearful truth flashed across her. The 
hut was buried inan avalanche. The living 
was entombed with the dead. 


the 
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1V.—THE SNOW-STORM, 

A wan glare all around! Two hours 
there were yet before sunset ; but it already 
was as dark as twilight. The air was full of 
snow-flakes. The clotids swept twildly over- 
head, stovping Jotv and durk as they whirled 
onward: the tind shrieked in the ravines 
and down the hi!l-side; while the tall éliffs 
jutted up like islands, from that white ocean 
that buried evrything, far and near, in its 
jasatiate depths, Cabin and mountain path, 
and every land-miirk of whatever character, 
had disappeared, while faster, faster, faster 
came down the pitiless snow ! 

Up that long rnonfitain, in the midst of 
that fearful tempest, a fittle cavalcade had 
toiled all through the wintry afternoon. At 
first the way had ‘been beset with only ordi- 
nary difficulties, anc’ the adventurers had 
marched forward bold ly; bat finally it grew 
so tempestuous as to be safe for neither man 
nor beast. Then the g veater portion of the 
company took shelter i,2 4 rade Highland 
cabin ; but he who appeare d to bé their lead- 
er, insisted upon proceeding. Hé was richly 
dressed and seemed of high  Tegree ; but his 


servitors shrank from followin ‘g him further, | 


and finally, by a large bribe, he persaded the 
host, himself a shepherd, to acco pany him, 

Up the weary mountain-sidet bey foiled ; 
and just as twilight set in, reache 2 the foot 
of the glen whither they were boun 9. 

‘Can you see the place ?’ asked o ut hefo, 
for the stranger was he. ‘ Tothink o f their 
being all alone, on such a wild night as’ this.’ 

‘I cannot see it,’ said the man, after a long 
survey. ‘ We have lost our way.’ 

‘Surely that cannot be,’ said Cliffe. "d- 
‘Here are the outlines of the old hills thi\t 
overlook the cottage, I am sure.’ 

‘Ido not know,’ replied the man. ‘In: 
this gloom, and amid the whirling flakes, we 
might easily confound one glen with anoth- | 
er. But you can look for yourself,’ 

Our hero gazed around some minutes with- 
out speaking. Then shook his head des- 
pondiogly. 

‘I can see nothing of the place,’ said he. 

‘We shell die of cold, if we stay here,’ 
said the shepherd. 

‘ They are not here,’ said Clifford. 

There was no other word uttered, but, as 
if by one impulse, the two curned to retrace 
their steps. They went down the glen, seek- 
‘ing their late footsteps to guide their return ; | 
but tke marks were already obliterated. 

Suddenly a long, low, melancholy cry, like : 


the wail of some Spirit swept by. Thetwo; 


Loe 


vnen started, paused, and looked ateach other ° 
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in inquiry. 


they approached the roof. 


mate and frozen as 


'was full of his followers and 


77 
After a moment that peculiar 
sound rose and died again upo n the ear. 

‘It is the voice of a wraith,’«:ried the shep- 
hetd, in terror, “ We shall mever reach our 
homes alive.’ 

‘It is the howl of a dog,’ said our hero, 
‘come one is in distress; and (jod has sent 
that tvail to warn us, we can be of assistance. 
Hark ! there itis again. It c.omes from up 
the glen. Follow me, and we shal) soon 
know what it means !’ 

And the shepherd, now reassured, and 
with all his sympathies excited—for they 
who live in peril feel rnost speedily for the 
dangers of others—followed our hero, and in 
a few minutes, stood with him in front of the 
cottage of Helen, or rather what had once 
been the cottage: for row only a huge snow 
bank was visible. Yet, from the recesses of 
the fallen avalanche, rose the stifled howl of 
a watch dog, like the mournful note of some 
wailing for the dead. 

: There is some one buried here—it is the 
cottage of Helen—in God's name assist me 
to free them!’ cried our hero. 

How they labored, those two ; for the al- 
most frantic Clifford infused a portion of his 
own spirit into his companion ! They might 
have labored in vain too, for they had no 
shovels with which to work, #f Clifford bad 
not remembered that, in the close, hard by, 


‘such utensils were kept, and recovered thein 


from the snow, which drifting had Jeft them 
nearly bare. But it was three hours before 
The storm had 
ceased, and the moon struggled through the 
clotids, when at last, breaking a hole through 
the turf, Clifford saw, by the fatnt light of 
that Jomindry, the inanimate form of Helen’s 


mother, ving oti the bed beneath him, and 


Helen herse!f, seeming as lifeless, stretched 


q cross it. 


He leaped down, he seized that form in 


‘his arms, he chafed the eald hands, he called 


her by a thousand endearing epithets. Stull 
cold, cold and motionless. He pressed her 
to his bosom wildly, and implored Heaven 
for mercy—only to restore herto him fora 
litle while, for a short year. Still as inani- 
ice. Then, with a cry 
of heart-‘oreaking agony, he dropped sense- 
less acrass the bed, with Helen still clasped 
to his ‘oreast. 

When Clifford awoke 
Helen was bending over him, and the room 
others. The 
storm having abated, succor had been sent. 
{t arrived in time to resuscitate Helen, and, 
subsequently our herg. All was pow joy, 


to consciousness 
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where had been sorrow.. Yet not a!], for ie 
mother of Helen lay dead before them. 
What more huve we totell? Do not the 
anaals of that «lay narrate the rest of the 
story ? How that Lord Clifford married ‘a 
ladye of low degree,’ but who withal was the 
sweetest and loveliest woman of the whole 
court—low she died in a few years, leaving 
him childless and disconsolate—and how, in 
memory of that happy wedded life, he re- 
fused a second alliance, and retiring to the 
old keep in Cumberland, which he had fitted 
up, spenthis days in contemplation and stu- 


dy. 


this day in Cumberland, where the peasants 
oint out the tower where the ‘ warlock Clif- 
ford’ studied ; 
science were considered necromancers. 
And so ends our legend ! 





THAT OLD SONG. 


BY W. C. HOSMER. 





Sing on! I love that olden lay, 
Though mournful are the notes and wild, 
It drives the haunting fiend away— 
[t thrilled me when a child; 
Long buried gold the past reveals ; 
Charmed by the magic of that strain, 
My weary heart refreshment feels, 
And I am young again. 


Sing on! the land of shadows now, 
Hath raised its curtain dark and dim, 
Back comes my sire with furrowed brow, 

That smile belongs tu him. 
Each old familiar word involves 

The phantoms of the pictured past, 
And sighing through ancestral oaks, 

I hear the midnight blast. 


Sing on! for borne on music’s tide, 
My soul floats back to other days ; 

From dust rise up the true and tried 
To meet my yearning gaze. 

meek violet that grew 

Eden lost, 


And she, 
In rosy boyhood’s 

Springs up as if her eye of blue, 
Had never known the frost, 


Sing on! sing on! entranced I hear, 
While bloom once more earth’s cherished flowers, 
And mother warbled in mine ear, 
That song in other hours ; 
And when the sad refrain is breathed,’ 
Her gentle spirit hovers nigh, — 
Fond arms are round the wanderer wreathed, 
Kind voices make reply. 





PARANA AA OO 


BANV ARD’S F ORT UNES. 


There was a young lad of fifteen, a father. 
Jess youth, to whom there carne a very extra. 
ordinary idea, as he was floating for the irs st 
time down the Mississippi. ‘He had read in 
some foreign journal, that America could 
boast the most picturesque and magnificent 
scenery in the world, but that she had not 
yet produced an artist capable of delineating 


hit. On this thought he Fesrets ‘d, and pon- 


dered, till his brain began to whirl; and as 
he glided along the shores of ihe stupendous 


river, gazing around him with Pitty and 


Parts of this legend are preserved even to | delight, the boy resolved within himself that 


he would take away the re proach from his 
country—that he would paint the beauties 


for, in those times, all men of ‘and sublimities of his native land. 


Some years passed away, and still John 


, Banvard, for that was his name, dreamed of 


being a painter. What he was in his waking, 
working moments, we do not know -—proba- 
bly a mechanic; but, at all events, he found 
time to turn over and over again the thought 
that haunted him; till at length, before 
he had yet attained his twenty-first year, it 
assumed a distinct and tangible shape in his 


mind, and he devoted himself to its realiza- 
‘ tion. 


There mingled no idea of profit with 
his ambition, and, indeed, strange to sa y, we 
can learn nothing of any aspirations he may 
have felt for artistical exe elle nce. His grand 
object, as he himself informs us, was "be fal- 
sify the assertion that America had no “ar- 


, tists commensurate with the grandeur and ex- 


‘tent of her scenery,’ 


"and to accomplish this 
by producing the largest painting in the 
world. 

John Banvard was born in New York and 
raised in Kentucky; but he had no patrons 
either among the rich merchants of the one, 
or the wild enthusiasts of the other, whose 


5 ° 
‘name has become a synonyme for all that is 


‘ good, bad, and ridiculous in the 


' picture of the shores of the Mississippi 


a 


fmerican 

He was self-taught and self-de- 
and when he determined to paint a 
» Which 
should be as superior to all others in point of 
size as that prodigious river is superior to 
the streamlets of Europe, he was obliged to 
betake himself for some time to trading and 
boating upon the mighty stream in order to 
raise funds for the purchase of materials. But 


character. 
pendent ; 


' this was at length accomplished and the work 
« becun. 


! 
} 


His first task was to make the nee- 
essary drawing, and in executing this he 
spent four hundred days in the manner thus 
‘described by himself: 

“For'this purpose he had to travel thou- 
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sands of miles alone in an open skiff, cross- 
ing the rapid streams, in many places over 
two miles in width, to select proper points of 
sight from which to take his sketch; his 
hands became hardened with constantly ply- 
ing the oar, and his skin as tawny as an In- 
dian’s, from exposure to the rays ‘of the sun 


and the vicissitades of the weather. He. 


would be weeks together without speaking to 
ahuman being, having no other company 
than his rifle, which furnished him his meat 
from the game of the woods or the fowls of 
the river. When the sun beeun to sink be- 
hind ihe lofty bluffs and evening to approach, 
he would select some secluded sandy cove, 
overshadowed by the lofty cotton wood, draw 
out his skiff from the water, and repair to the 
woods to hunt his supper. Having killed 
his game, he would return, dress, ecok, and 
from some fallen log, would eat it with his 
biscuit, with no other beverage than the 
wholesome water of the noble river that gli- 
ded by him. Having finished his lonely meal 
he would roll himself in his blanket, creep 
under his frail skiff, which he turned over to 
shield him from the night dews, and with his 
portfolio of drawings for his pillow, and the 
sind of the bar for his bed, would sleep 
soundly tll the morning, when he would 
arise from his lowly couch, eat his breakfast 
before the rays of the rising sun bad dispersed 
the humid mist from the surface of the river, 
and then start fresh to his task again.” 
When the preparatory drawings were coms 
pleted, he erected a building at Louisville, 
Kentucky, where he at length commenced 
his picture, which was to be a panorama of 
the Mississippi, painted on canvas three miles 
long: and it is noted, with a justifiable pride, 
that this proved to be a home production 
throughout, the cotton being grown in one of 
the Southern States, and the fabric spun and 
woven by the factory girls of Lowell.’ What 
the picture is as a work of art, we shall prob- 
ably have an epportunity of ascertaining per- 
sonally, as itis understood to be Mr. Ban- 
vard’s intention to exhibit it in England: 
but, in the meantime, we must be satisfied to 
know that it receives the warmest eulogiums 
from the most distinguished of his country- 
men, and a testimony of its correctness from 
the principal captains and pilots of the Mis- 
sissippi. At the meeting in Boston in Apri! 
last, Mr. Brigos, Governor of Massachusetts. 
who was In the chair, talked of it with enthu- 
siasm, as a ‘‘ wonderful and extraordinary 
roduction;” and Mr. Calhoun, President of 
ie Senate, moved a series of resolutions ex- 


79 
of the boldness and originality of the concep- 
tion, and the indefatigable perseverence of the 
young and talented artist in the execution of 
his Herculean work ;” and these being 
warmly seconded by Mr. Bradbury, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives,, were car- 
ried unanimously. 


THE APPROACHING COMET. 

If we can give credit to the opinion of cometo- 
graphers, 1848 will have the advantage of witnessing 
the return of a large and beautiful comet, mentioned 
by historians and chroniclers of 1264, and which 
was observed in 1556 by Fabricius. It is known that 
in the month of March, 1556, a singularly brilliant 
comet was seen, equal in magnitude to a half moon. 
Its tail was rather short; it was not invariable in its 
lustre and its light, and bore great resemblance to the 
flame of a candle agitated by the wind. It terrified 
the Emperor Charles V., who, convinced that the 
moment of his death was approaching, it is said ex- 
claimed, ** His ergo indiciis me mea fata vocant,’’— 


, 


‘* Bythese signs therefore my fates summon me.’ 


This panic contributed greatly, if we can believe the 


historians of the time, to the des gn formed by 


Charles, and which he put in execution a few months 
later, of abdicating in favor of his brother Ferdinand. 
The famous Halley, the friend of Newton, determ- 
ined the orbit of this comet, which it has been proved 
was similar to that followed by a beautifu! comet 
which appeared in 1264. From this it has been con- 
cluded that the comet of 1556 wasa return of the 
comet of 1264; that this comet employed 292 years 
in accomplishing its reve'ution round the sun, and 
thus it must appear in 1848. It now remains to be 
seen whether the comet will conform to human pro- 
visions or deceive them; whether the appearances of 
identity be a delusion, or the expression of a reality. 
At all events, it is fitting that attention should be 
called to an event which if it should occur would be 
of very great astronomical importance.—London 
News. 


THe Hinvnoo Girvi.—The following interesting 
fact was stated in a recent lecture by Mr. Pierpont: 
‘* At the present day, the uneducated Hindoo girl, by 
the use of her hands simply, could surpass in deliea- 
cy ard fineness of texture, productions of the most 
perfect machinery, in the manufacture of cotton and 
muslin cloths. In England, cotton has been spun so 
fine that it would require a thread of four handred 
and ninety miles in length to weigh a pound—but the 


Hindoo girl had by her hands constructed a thread 
which would require to be extended one thousand 


miles to weigh a pound; and the Deccale musiins of 

ae “+oMh theiie. clei seeu her manufacture when spread on the ground, and 
9<cecpvA pHi Iipir 4 4 . ‘4 23) 

pressive 0: weil ugh admiration of the ‘ covered with dew are no longer visible 
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A PERUVIAN TEMPLE. 


The most renowned’of the Peruvian tem- 


ples, tlie pride of the capital, the wonder of 


the ernpire, was at Cuzco, where, under the 
muni ficence of successive sovereigns, it had 
beco me so enriched, that it received the name 
of (oricancha, or the *‘ Place of Gold.” It 
cov sisted of a principal building and several 
ch apels and interior edifices, covering a large 
e'stent of ground in the heart of the city, and 
completely encompassed by a wall, which, 
with the edifice, were all constructed of 
stone. } 
described in the other public buildings of the 
country, and so fisely executed, that a Span- 
jard who saw it in its glory, assures us, that 
he could call to mind only two edifices in 
Spain, which, for their workmanship, were 
at al! to be compared with it. Yet this sub- 
stantial, and in some respects, magnificent 
structure, was thateyed with straw! 

The interior of the temple was most wor- 
thy of admiration. It was literally a mine 
of gold. On the wall was emblazoned a 
representation of the deity, consisting of a 
human countenance, Jooking forth from 
amidst innumerable rays of light, which em- 
anated from it in every direction, in the same 


mamner asthe sun is often personified with 


us. The figure was engraved en a massive 
gold plate of enormous dimensions, thickly 
powdered with emeralds and precious stones. 
Jt was so situated, in front of the great east- 
ern portal, that the rays of the morning sun 
fell diwectly upon it at its rising, lighting up 
the whole apartment with an effulgence ‘that 
seemed more than natural, and which was 
reflected back from the goiden ornaments 
with which the walls and ceiling were every- 
where encrusted. Goid, in the ficurative 
Janguage of the people, was “ the tears wept 
by the sun,” and every part of the interior of 
the temple glowed with burnished plates and 
studs of the precious metal. The cornices 
which surrounded the walls of the sanctuary, 
were of the same costly material; and a 
broad belt or frieze of gold, let into the stone- 


work, enc ese w ! 
work, encompassed the whole interior of the mark the measure of our scepticism. 


edifice. 


Adjoining the principal structure were sev- 
eral chapels of smaller dimensions. One of 
them was consecrated to the Moon, tie deity 
next beld in reverence, as the mother of In- 
cas, 
manner as that of the Sun, on a vast plate 
that nearly covered one side of the apart- 
ment. But this plate, as well as all the dec- 
orations of the building, was of silver, as; 


The work was of the kind already 


‘ tain it is, 


Her effigy was delineated in the same ' 


An eon - ~ 


ata to the eae silvery hight of the planet, 
There were three other chapels, one of which 
was dedicated to the host of Stars, who form. 
ed the bright court ofthe Sister of the Sun, 

another was consecrated to his dread minis. 
ters of vengeance, the Thunder and Light. 
ning, and a third, to the rainbow, whose tna. 
ny colored arch spanned the walls of the ed. 
ifice, with hues almost as radiant as its own, 
There were besides several other buildings, 
or insulated apartments for the accommoda. 
tion of the numerous priests who officiated 
in the service of the temple. 


All the plate, the ornaments, the utensils 


. of every description, appropriated to the use 


of religion, were of gold and silver. "Twelve 


> immense vases of the latter material stood on 


the floor of the great saloon, filled with the 
grain of Indian corn; the censors for the 
perfumes, the ewers which held the water 


_ for the sacrifice, the pipes which conducted it 


through subterranean channels tnto the buil- 


, dings, the reservoirs that received it, even the 


agricultural implements used in the gardens 


of the temple, were all of the same rich ma 


terials. The gardens, like those described 


; belonging to the royal palaces, sparkled with 


flowers of gold and silver, and various imi- 
tations of the vegetable kingdom. Animals, 
also, were found there,—among which the 
llama. with its golden fleece, was most con- 
spicuous,—which in this instance, probably 
did not surpass the excellence of the materi- 
al. 

If the reader sees in this fairy picture on- 
ly the romantic coloring of some fabulous 
E] Dorado, he must recall what has been 
said before in relation to the palaces of the 
Incas, and consider that these “ Houses of 
the Sun,” as they were styled, were the com- 
mon reservoir into which flowed all the 


‘streams of public and and private benefac- 


tion throughout the empire. Some of the 
statements, through credulity, and others, in 
the desire of exciting admiration, may be 
greatly exaggerated ; but in the confidenee 
of contemporary testimony. it is not best ner 
easy to determine the exact line which should 
Cer- 
that the glowing piciure I have giv- 
en is warranted by those who saw the build- 
ings in their pride, or shortly after they had 
been despoiled by the cupidity of their cown- 
trymen. Many of the costly artieles were 
buried by the natives, or thrown into the wa- 
ters, of the rivers or lakes; bu not enough 
remained to atttest the unprecedented opu- 
lence of these religious establishments.— 
Such things as were in their nature portable, 






























in the hour of languishing! 


} me ee ; 
Te epeedily rT moved to oratily tne cray 


vrs of the conquerors ; who even tore away 


c 


calid cornices and frieze of cold from the ! 
reat temple, filling the vacancies with the | 


iper, but since it aflords no lemptatl yn Lo 
varice—-more durable materia! of plaster. 
Vet, even thus shorn of their splendor, the 
nerable edifices still presented an attrac- 
ion to the spoilers, who found in their dilap 
lated walls an inexhanstable quarry for the 
eoction of other buildings. Oa the very 
round once crowned by the golden Corican- 
ha, rose the stately church of St. Dominia, 
ne of the most maenificent stractures of the 
w Wot fields of maize and lucerne 
ow bloom on the spot which glowed with 
oolden gardens of the temple; and the 
‘iar chants his orisons within the consecra- 
| precincts once occupied by the Children 


4 
‘ 


Sun.— Prescott. 


? 
i 
f the 


HENRY MARTIN. 
The following lines were composed on reading 


ihe life of this pious, zealous Missionary. The 


ist sentence which is in his Diary, jis the fullow- 


ig:-—**] satin the orchard, and thought with 


veet comfort and peace of my God; in solitude, | 


my company, my friend and comforter. Oh! when 
shall time give place to eternity! when shall ap- 
pear that new heaven and that new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness! There—there shall im no 
wise enter in anything that defileth. None of that 
wickedness, which has made men worse than wild 
beasts; none of those corruptions, that add still 
nore to the miseries ef mortality, shall be seen or 
heard of any more.’ 

Scarcely had he breathed these holy thoughts, 
when he was called to enter into rest. At ‘T'ocat, 
in Persia, on the 16th of October, 1812, either 
filling a sacrifice to the plague, which then raged 
there, or sinking under a disorder wifich had great- 
ly reduced him, he surrendered his soul into the 

1» 


bands of the Redeemer, aged thirty-two. Fur from 


lis native land, no friendly hand stretched out to 


iceor him—no word of sympathy to soothe him— 


no hunan bosom on which he cou'd lean his head 


But the Savior, doubt- 


less, was with H.s servant in his last conflict; and 
he with Him the instant it ended. 


Alone, and dying, hadst thou not a friend, 

O'er thy low couch in anxious hope to vend ; 
Watch thy last conflict, catch the parting sigh ; 
Press the faint hand, and close the expiring eve ? 
Wast thou alone, was not thy Savior there ; 

\nd the lone stranger His peculiar care ? 

Yes, He was with thee ; thy Redeemer shed 

His rays of glory round thy head ; 


1] 
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His spirit led thee as thou journeyed’st on ; 
Hlis eye beheld thes 


Thine the meek temper, thine the lowly mind 


from the eternal throne 


The heart obedient and the will resigned ; 
Prudence, that never slept, love uncontrolled 
And holy zeal, unconquerably bold. 

Not the disciple, favored with the word 
Spread with more favor, tidings of his word ; 
Not the Apostle to the Gentile world 

The Saviors banner with more joy unfurled 
Than thy spirit hailed the dawning day, 

That shed on Pagan night the Gospel ray 

Saw Bethlehem's star arise in Persia’s plains 


Ifeard hymns of triumph peal—* Meseiah reigns 
Beheld the Savior's ensign raised on high, 

Viewed the bent knee, and marked the uplifted « ye 
Mahommed's conquests withered in the tomb, 


A ond "T* aca dh? te a" 
Wha truths | roe ways 


succeed to [rror’s gloom 
And when thy failing steps to Tocat strayed ; 
When the weak frame refused to lend its aid ; 
And the soul anxious to begin its flight, 

Sought to adore in uncreated light ; 

Though no loved eye was there to pour the tear 
O'er thy:wrecked hopes, thy meteor-like career 
Wast thou alone? when Heaven to thee disp'aye: 
The crown of glory that could never fade ; 
When Seraph spirits tended as thou slept ? 
Wast thou alone ? when God himself was there 
Hfeard every sigh, and answered every prayer ? 

No !—As to Calvary oft thon turned’st thine eyes, 
And, more than conqueror, sawest thy Lord arise; 
Sawest that the grave, the power of death and hell, 
Avainst the eternal Son could not prevail ; 

With dauntless steps the vale of death ve trod 

And found thy home in Heaven, thy rest in Ged 


We have received, says the Boston Transcript, 


the following graceful lines from the gallant Cap- 
tain Patten, who lost his right arm at the battle of 
Cerra Cordo, 
chirography less legible, has not impaired the spit 
it of his muse. 


His loss, while it has rendered his 


THE UNMENTIONED. 


O’er the fields wl the How-spi it fli ; 
She was bright as the sun-gilded crest 


Of the cloud in the lap of the West 


} 


She was fair as the tear-drop, the hours 


Let fall on the night-drooping flowers ; 
} 


She was sweet as the twin-sister born 


Wit! the sweetness that opens at morn, 


ik tll } 
‘ y ry) ! 
rname. 


But mention no longer h 


There’s a bloton the snow of ber fame ! 
Fond fancy has ceased to rec all 

The charms which no longer enthbrall. 

She has fled like the bright cloud of day, 


She has passed like the dew-drop away, 


The bloom of her rose-lip is o'er, 


; { ‘ P . ' 
And its sweetness—ah! breathe itno more. 


Bangor, Feb. 1848. 
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THE BLUE KNIGHT. 


CHAPTER I.—-AN ARRIVAL. 


On the summit of the loftiest tower of the! 
castle of Altenburg gaily flaunted in the eve- ' 
ning breeze the flag of the redoubtable ana ; 
His only daugh- 
ter, the incomparably beautiful Elvina, was | 
the sole object of his love and fear; her filial 


right valiant Baron Ulric. 


MOUNTAIN GEM. 


— ~~ - POD OT ee in 


' Grummel, ‘ give shelter to the valiant Knigt,., 
: Sic Wilhelm, of Dusseldorf, and his trusiy 
| esquire.’ : 

‘The Baron Altenburg is abroad,’ said the 
warder ia an excusatory tone. 

‘And so are we,’ replied Grummel, § fo; 
, we have ‘ost our way.’ 

‘Tarry awhile,’ answered the warder, af. 
ter a moment’s consideration, and, closing the 


tenderness was the cause of the first; her! wicket, departed. 


wit and beauty of the latter; for, as the fair- | 


‘A discourteous knave !’ grumbled Grum. 


est flowers attract the bees, and the dazzling’ mel, ‘keeping us here like a couple of dogs.’ 


flame the moth, so did he dread lest some ad- ! 
venturous and unworthy knight might be at- | 
tracted by the charms, and win the affections 
The Baroness of his early love 
had long since yielded to the arms of Death, 
and the barrenness of his domains was alone 


of his child. 


left for his enjoyment. 


Secluded from the} 


‘ How, sirrah 2?’ 

‘Why, did he not bid us tarry here? and 
‘therefore we are not in better condition than 
,a couple of tarriers.’ 

‘ 6 We cannot bite, and therefore bark not, 
‘ answered the Knight. 

The warder again made his appearance ; 


world, the Baron trusted that his daughter | the draw-bridge was lowered, and the Knight 
would remain unscathed by the random ar- | and his esquire crossed the moat. 


rows of love, until he could select some sta!- 


‘The lady Elvina welcomes the stranger 


wart knight of wealth and valor on whom he | Knight to her father’s castle,’ said the warder, 


should be proud to bestow her hand. 


Compelled to take the field to repel the in- ' 
vasion of an enemy of one of his distant al- 
lies, he left the castle of Altenburg in the | 


-obligingly. 

| ‘I. kiss her hand,’ replied the Knight, ‘ and 
' thank her for her courtesy.’ 

Anon they were ushered into a spacious 


care and custody of his warder, and two or‘ hall; and while they unarmed, the board 


three vassals: 


, was spread with substantial fare for their re- 


The moon had just risen, and the inmates | flection. 


of the castle had retired for the night, when, 


‘lam anxious to pay my respects to the 


a Knight, attended by his faithfu! esquire, ap-: Jady,’ said the Knight. 


proached the borders of the castle-moat. 

‘Seest thou that moat?’ inquired the 
Knight. 

‘ Ay, truly, your worship,’ replied the es- 
quire ; ‘ for do not the wise ones say that we 
sooner see the mote in our neighbor's eye 
than the beam in our own ?’ 


‘We must crave a lodging there, Grum- | 


mel,’ continued the Knight; ‘blow me yon- 
der horn.’ 
‘ With what breath I have,’ said Grummel; 


‘for i'm blown myself, as well as the steeds, } 


with our Jong journey.’ 


The horn was sounded, and the warder ap- } 


peared at the wicket. 
‘In the name of St. Grimbald,’ cried 


‘And I to the fare,’ said Grummel, vigor- 

, ously attacking a boar’s head. 
| ‘She is not visible, Sir Knight,’ said the 
} warder. 
‘Then it’s impossible we can see her,’ 
; said Grummel, falling to. ‘ She is doubtless 
‘a morning star, your worship ? ’ 

* What then ?’ 

‘Why then, your worship, the Anzght 
cannot expect her presence.’ 


os 


a 


; 
5 
? 


; CHAPTER Il.—AN ENGAGEMENT, BOTH IN LOVE 


AND WAR. 


‘ 


Atan early hour the following morning, 


}Grommel, having dressed his master in a 


‘ superb blue velvet doublet and suit, proceed- 
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ed to the kitchen to dress his breakfast. Sir was an old soldier, and knew all the resour- 
Wilhelm meanwhile descended to the castle | ces of war, ‘ fill the kettles presently with 
™ 
garden, where he encountered the gentle El- | pitch, and hand me the ladle ; and, long ere 
yina. they reach the parapet, I'll—pitch ’em over.’ 
After the due acknowledgement of her ; ‘There’s the horn again ,’ cried the war- 
hospitality, the Knight, who was, of course, : der, ‘summoning us to surrender.’ 
deeply enamored at the first glance of her} ‘ Whato’ that?’ said Grummel, encourag- 
transcendent charms, began to make a little ingly ; ‘we are not veal, to be spoiled by 
love on his own account. The innocent El- | their blowing. Pluck up thy courage, boy, 
vina listened with pleasure to the sweet mu- | and lend me a bow: an I do not put a cloth- 
sic of his discourse and courtly compliments, } yard shaft into the varlet, and pin him like a 
for he had been to court and now had come } cockchafer to the gate, I’m a ninny !’ 
tocourt again. And ina few minutes, after ! While he kept talking in this strain, he 
the fashion of these romantic times, she sur- | armed himself and his master. 
rendered the fortress of her affections. She} ‘ The ‘ garrison’ was soon in battle array. 
did not, indeed, ‘tell her love,’ but referred ; Grummel now proceeded to his post with two 
him toher father with such an expressive} of the vassals, and proved his skill and 
blush as gave him confidence. At this pres- | strength by executing his vaunt; for, at the 
ent juncture, the old warden rushed breath- } identicai moment when the herald was about 
lessly into the garden, and interrupted their ‘to blow another blast, he shot an arrow into 
placid fecility by hurriedly informing them } his heart, and transfixed him to the spot. 
that a petty Baron, with whom his lord was ‘If all the rest run,’ said he, cooly, ‘ there 
at feud, had just appeared before the castle ; is no chance of that fellow quitting his post! 
with a force of one hundred and fifty strong, ; Nailed, by St. Grimbaid! There is no suc- 
and demanded the immediate surrender, cor for him, poor fellow! May all the rest 
threatening to put the whole garrison tothe | of the wounded find leeches in the moat.’ 
sword if they resisted. | This exploit was the signal of assault, and 
‘Oh! Sir Knight,’ exclaimed he,‘ repay ‘a shower of arrows fell upon the castle. 
our hospitality by thy succor and counsel in | «Let the porcupine shoot his quills at the 
this extremity. What's to be done?’ ‘boar!’ said Grummel, ‘ he is only throwing 
‘Arm instantly, and let us defend the cas- away his means of defence! Hand me that 
tle to the death,’ replied the brave Sir Wil- pebble,’ continued he, pointing to a stone of 
helm. ‘Lady, return to thy chamber; put! half a hudred weight. [It was soon raised, 
up thy prayer fer our success, and Heaven ‘and hurled by one of their warlike machines 
and St. Grimbald help us!’ into the thickest of their foes. ‘ That has 
made an impression,’ cried he, ‘ it is quite a 
Grummmel avas still ia the kitchen, preparing , Smasher ; there's half-a-dozen, at least stone 
his morning repast. ‘dead. Another little one,’ said he; ‘we 
‘Away with these rashers, exclaimed the shan’t miss that, though it should miss them. 
Besides, it will be as well, as they have chal- 


esquire, on hearing the news, ‘ there is a less 
. . ’ 
sovory broil preparing for us by the enemy. | leaged us, to show them we have a second. 


We are in a pickle; ’tis true, but small as we While Grummel! was thus ably executing 
are, as the capsicums said to the cauliflower, | his part, the Blue Knight (for so was Sir 
they shall find us hot withal, and not at all) Wilhelm called, from the favorite color of his 


Oe 


OS 


Hastily quitting Elvina, he retired to arm. 


to their palate.’ }armor and appurtenances) directed his little 
‘If they ford the moat, and scale the walls | force with equal skill, dexterity and advan- 
we are lost,’ said one of the three vassals. ‘tage. ‘The engagement now began to as- 


‘Tut, man!’ cxclaimed Grummel, who! sume a more serious appearance ; the enemy 
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began to fillthe moat, in order to proceed to! 


the escalade. The little garrison was now 


concentrated. The boiling pitch and water 
were supplied by two of the vassals ; and the 
beseieging party had no sooner succeeded in 
raising a scaling-ladder, and begun to mount 
than they were saluted with a cataract-like 
discharge of scalding water. 

‘’Tis but a fair return,’ said Grummel, ‘as 
they keep us in suspense, that we should 
keep them in hot water! Down with it, my 
comrades, till they’re done iv their armor 
like lobsters in their shells! 
bie ? 


What! no more? Then up with the 


flags from the court-yard, and break their | 


ladder—they’re the only fags we'll lower ta 
them.’ 

These new missiles were speedily provid- 
ed, and did great execution; the ladder was 


dashed to fragments, and numbers of the as- | 


sailants were precipitated headlong into the 
“moat. 
his exertions, and encouraged his litile force 
by his daring example. 

‘ Bravo!’ 
wetted the enemy’s courage, and sharpened 
our own.’ 


The discomfitted leader now retreated, and } 


rallied together his ‘ remnant.’ 
‘ r(lo ‘Z . 
By George ! 
are forming for a fresh assault. 


’ 


We have so 
far lost nothing, and yet, in the language of 
the lawyers, they may be said to have gained 


orn? 
~ Vb 
= 


the ‘action,’ for they have 
‘ damages,’ 


‘And see yonder!’ cried the warder, ex- 
tending his right arm, ‘ there comes my liege 
lord. 


py diversion !’ 


I recognize his banner. 


‘Very diverting, indeed!’ replied Grum- | 


mel, ‘ mark how the scamps are making rea- ; Man, Was serving himself; for chine, chick- 


all like | ens and flowing flagons eraced the baronial 


' board in the most tempting profusion. 


dy toscamper. The bow-men 


eross-bows, prepared for a bolt!’ 


are 


The Baron Ulric von Altenburg, now gal- | 
loped to the scene of action with all his band. 
‘advance! chine support right wing! 


The besiegers were in an instant scattered 
over the plain, like a flight of affrighted spar- 
rows in a cornfield, when some Cockney 
boldly takes the field to—waste his powder. 


MUUNTAIN 


-rison, 


Another peb- | 


The Blue Kvight was unwearied in | 


exclaimed Grummel ; ‘ we have } «,-. , 7 ye ee 
Wilhelin, the expressions of his gratitude 


exclaimed the 'squire, ‘ they | 


; they had done so!’ said Grummel. 


considerable | 


——— 


What a hap- | me 
' * | tered the Blue Knight on the morning alter 


in!’ and at the word of 








































u LMM . 


‘VW heugh y 


whistled the ‘squire, ‘ tha 


, fellow hath uly brought bis pigs to a fin. 


market! While the Baron’ is picking 4, 


lot, let us descend and clear away the iti, | 
he has left.’ 

The warder lowered the drawbridge, and 
the Blue Knight sallied forth with the ‘ gar. 
’ to pick up the wounded which Ley 
had so dexterously picked off. The moa 
declared 


was so full that Grumnine!l it was 


/more like a folk-moat than anything else. 


When they had got in the ‘ living,’ which the 
’squire declared was no ‘ sinecure,’ the gen. 
tle Elvina, as was the wont of those days, 
humanely busied herself in dressing their 
wounds. 

They then proceeded to draw the moat, 
and fished up many a pike ! 


7 


The trumpets of the victorious Baron now 


sounded merrily, and they all rushed out 


;to greet him. Ulric and the Blue Knight 
embraced with true chivalric ardor; and, 
when the Baron learned from the blushine FF 


Elvina the extent of his obligation to Si; 


‘ were unbou n ded. 


— 


CHAPTER I1l.—-A REMARK. 


‘Fool that I was to leave wy castle alone, 
snid the Baron. 


‘And wise would the enemy have been | 


} 


CHAPTER 1V.—A CLOUDY PROSPECT. 
} 


‘T’'m Bound to serve you,’ said the Missal 


to the Monk, as he clasped it? and se said 





the bold Baron Altenburg when he encoun- 


. * ? nd 
the afiray. Grummel, like an independent 















‘ Left forward !’ exclaimed the 
’squire, dismembering a pullet; ‘ right wing 
Fall 


command he coim- 
He then pro- 


»s oa 
wing 








menced a vigorous assault. 
ceeded to demolish the ‘ breastwork,’ as he 








“thay 


a fing 
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ormed it, and finally completed his gastre- 
jomico-military evolutions by ordering the } 
‘left leg first,” when the‘ right’ followed as 
a matter of course. 

Meanwhile the Blue Knight was doing the | 
agreeable to the old Baron, and insiduously 
insinuating that he was a single man; and 
plainly demonstrated that he was an eligible | 
match for any young lady who (in the adver- 
ising phrase )‘ Wanted a partner who could 
command,’ &ec., &c. The Buron was con- 


fused, and not knowing exactly what to re- 


ply, he endeavored to divert the attack by 
simply looking under the table, and ingeui- 
ously calling * Puss! puss.’ 

‘What does he mean?’ said the Blue 
Knieht, looking bluer. 

‘Ife smells a rat, to be sure,’ whispered 


the acute Grammel. 


CHAPTER V.—COUNSEL. 

When they retired, Grummel addressed 
his master in these words — 

‘lean tell which way the wind blows, 
your worship, as well as a weather-cock.— 
I's my mind the Baron wishes to deprive us 
of the lady Elvina.’ 
is?’ repeated Sir Wilhelm. 


o be sure; when she's your wife, will 


‘ i 
‘ ‘\ 
she not be my mistress?’ replied Grummel. 
‘ Now, I’m resolved on the match, for there- 
by yon will get a_ better half, and ! better 
quarters ; two things no less agreeable than 
essential to our bappiness.’ 


‘What's to be done ?’ : 


‘Why, the whole garrison are in favor of 


the alliance ; therefore, pop the question—de- 
mand her hand—and, if the old boy holds 


out——<= 

‘What then?’ 

‘Why then, filially kick him out! and 
take possession of the castle we have fairly 
won by force of arms.’ 

‘You forget he is Elvina’s sire.’ 


° 7 


‘Will she not get a more agreeable sigher 


—in the shape of a lover? But lo! here) 
comes the comely dame herself—I'll vanish.’ 


And the sagacious ’squire walked off, leav- 


ing the lovers to theit own sweet discourse. 


CHAPTER VI.—-A SUDDEN DECISION. 


Although the Blue Knight and Elvina 


were elegantly slender in their personal pro- 


portions, the Baron declared in abrupt aod 
vulgar phrase that ‘ they were too thick.’ 

‘ Hoaored father,’ said Elvina, ‘ it is impos- 
sible to conceal froin your parental eyes tbat 
I entertain an affection for Sir Wilhelm, and 
I know that he returns it.’ 

‘So much the better!’ replied the Baron ; 
‘for it would be dishovorable in him to keep 


your affections, when he knows he cannot 


keep you.’ 


‘You mistake me, father,’ continued Elvi- 


na. ‘He has declared himself wy suitor, 


and | have sworn——’ 
Daron. ‘A 


young lady of your rank has no right to 


‘Sworn!’ exclaimed the 


swear. It is indelicate.’ 
‘ But he swore first.’ 
| be for 


; Pp ! 
Remembr you are 


‘Then, IT faith, you two sha 
sworn,’ said the Baron. 
my daughter, and [ am positive-——’ 

‘And I'm positive Ton your daughter,’ re- 
+; for | 


have formed at initorahla , | , } 
lave jormed an URaileravie resolution to be- 


plied [lvina, ‘from the same feelin 
come his.’ 

The Baton looked at the fenue damsei a 
momentas in surprise, and then suddenly 
burst into an unimoderate fit of lauehter. 

‘Give mea buss,’ cried he : 


’ 
you clit niy ( V1) C11 ;— a chip of the OW 


| a , 
b ek ? 
Oar pte od oe OR ms 
The affair was of course decided ; the old 
Y : ms ° ! ‘ . . 
Baron admired his daughter’s firmness : the 


y] err ap 7 pan » } 
Blue Knight ioved her for her tendernes: 


? P . 
ana the cordian i Oot Was soon afte rtied in 
a aibteal cael a 
ioe Chapei Oi tHe ca i@ O| ZA : 
i 
. ; ~ t ~ ‘7 ] ‘ 
ty presented her hand to Valor as the palm 
y > } st J ’ } ' j ,° 
of victory; and Grumme!l had the felicity of 
‘ r R P 
being at tobe marriage-ieast celebrates | i) 
, 1 . , 1: 
honor of the uuptials of Elvina and the 


Blue Knight, 


In Engiand, the practice of leaning new 
7 


an illegal ac! wil ich 
of we 2 } 
r 
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| do not, every time that a parent’s eye resi 
/on them, bring rapture to a parent’s hear, 
| A true love will, almost certainly, always 


A GOOD DAUGHTER. 


BY J. G. PALFREY. 








.. | greet their approaching steps: that they will 
ae af% 
A good daughter !—there are other minis But their ambition should 


. ; hardly alienate. 
tries of love, more conspicuous than hers, but be, not to have ita love merely which fee! 
‘ , e . 

ings implanted by nature excite, but one 


none, in which a gentler, lovelier spirit dwells, ! 
and none to which the heart’s warm requitals ‘ , 
; made intense, and overflowing by approba. 


more joyfully respond.—There is no such; .. 
poyneny P . ; tion of worthy conduct; and she is strange. 


thing as a comparative estimate of a parent’s | ; ' 
. } ly blind to her own happiness, as well as un- 
affection for one or another child. There is! ;.. 
dutiful to those to whom she owes the most, 


little which he needs to cevet, to whom the! . 
in whom the perpetual appeals of parental 


treasure of a good chil be iven.; ,.. 
eee . : g rw child ~ a ee disinterestedness, do not call forth the prompt 
ut a son’s occupatio u sure: , ; é 
wenn patrons aud’ pleasures carry | and full echo of filial devotion. 


him more abroad ; and he lives more among | 
temptations, which hardly permit the affec- ' 


tion that is following bim perhaps over half: HOW TO PROSPER IN BUSINESS. 


the globe, to be wholly unmingled with anx- Birt eee ee. Breda aad 
“1 / plish whatever you undertake; decide upon some 


iety, till the time when he comes to relin- All difficul- 
quish the shelter of his father’s roof for one | 


cg 





particular employment, persevere in it. 






























of his own ; while a good danghter is the 
steady light of her parent’s house, 

Her idea is indissolubly connected with 
that of his happy fireside. She is his morn- 
ing sun-light and his evening star. The 


a 


grace, vivacity and tendernees of her sex, 
have their place in the mighty sway which 
she holds over his spirit. The lessons of re- 


corded wisdom which he reads with her eyes, | 


come to his mind with a new charm, as they 


blend with the beluved melody of her voice. 
He scarcely knows weariness which her, 
song does not make him forget, or gloom 
which is proof against the young brightness 
She is the pride and orna-' 
ment of his hospitality, and the gentle nurse | 


of her smile. 
of his sickness, and the constant agent in, 
those nameless, numberless acts of kindness, 
which one chieflly cares to have rendered, 
because they are unpretending butall-expres- - 
sive proofs of love. 

And then what a cheerful sharer is she, 
and what an able lightener of a mother’s 
cares! what an ever present delight and tri-: 
Oh! how) 
little do those daughters know of the power! 
which God has committed to them, and the } 


umph to a mother's affection! 


happiness God would have them enjoy, who! 





SN ee 


| another. 


, ties are overcome by dilligence and assiduity. 


Be not afraid to work with your own hands, and 
dilliZently too. ‘* A cat in gloves catces no mice.”’ 

‘** He who remains in the mill grinds, not he who 
goes and comes.”’ 


Attend to your own business and never trust it to 
‘*A pot that belongs to many is all stirred 
and worse boiled.”’ 
‘* That which will not make a pot 
will make a pot-lid.”’ 

‘* Save the pence aad the pounds will take care 


Be frugal. 


of themselves.” 
Be abstemious. ‘* Who daiaties love shall beggars 
prove,”” 
Rise early. ‘* The sleeping fox catches no poul- 
ry.”’ ** Plow deep while sluggards sleep and you 


will have corn to sell, and keep.”’ 


Treat every one with respect and civility. ‘* Eve- 
rything is gained and nothing lost by courtesy.’’ 
Good manners ensure success. 

Never anticipate wealth from any other source 
than labor; especially never place dependence upon 
becoming the possessor of an inheritance. 

‘* He who waits for dead men’s shoes may have to 
go along while barefoot.’’ ‘‘ He whoruns after a 
shadow has a wearisome race.”’ 

Above all things never despair. ‘*God is where 
he was.’’ ‘* Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves.’’ * 

Follow implicitly these precep!s and nothing can 
hinder you from accumuiating. 





* Wonder if that is meont to apply to thieves and 


9 : 5 
NICKP »ckets? 
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DEAL GENTLY. 


BY EDWARD H. 





DAVIS. 





Deal gently with the lowly, 
For bitter is their lot, 
When by their friends deserted, 
And by the world forgot ; 
One kindly word may banish 
The anguish of despair, 
And bid forever vanish 
A world of grief and care. - 


Remember, oh ! remember, 
“ It is not always May,” 
The blasts of life’s December 
May drive his friends ; 
For when the storms of Winter 
In darkness cloud the sky, 
The earliest birds of Summer 
Are always first to fly, 


Where’er an erring brother 
Departs from Honor’s path, 

Reprove him not too harshly, 
Nor turn away in wrath ; 

But point out to him kindly 
The path he should have trod, 

And thou will gain his blessing, 
And the approval of thy God. 





Artemas Warp.—Artemas Ward, the 
first major general in the American army, 
was graduated at Harvard College in 1743, 
and was afterwards a representative in the 
legislature, a member of the council, anda 
justice of the court of common pleas for 


- 


Worcester county, Massachusetts. When 


the war commenced with Great Britain, he , 
was appointed by Congress first major gene- | 


ral, June 17th, 1775. After the arrival of 


Washington in July. when disposition was. 
made of the troops for the siege of Boston, | 


the command of the right wing of the army 
at Roxbury was entrusted to General Ward. 
He resigned hiscommission in April 1776, 
though he continued for some time longer in 
command at the request of Washington. 
He afterwards devoted himself to the duties 
of civil life. He wasa member of Congress 
both before and after the adoption of the pres- 
entconstitution. After a long decline, in 
which he exhibited the most exemplary pa- 
tience, he died at Shrewsbury, October 25th, 
1800, aged seventy-three years. He was a 
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; man of incorruptible integrity. So fixed and 


;unyielding were the principles which gov- 


erued him, that his conscientiousness in les- 
ser concerns was by some ascribed to bigotry. 
His life presented the virtues of the Chris- 
lian. 


Lonpon.—Londoa in length iscight miles, 


in breadth three, and in circumference twen- 


ty-six. It contains 8,000 streets, lanes, and 


alleys, and courts, and sixty-five squares. It 


‘has 246 churches and chapels, 307 meeting- 


‘ houses for dissenters, forty-three chapels for 


foreigners, and six synagogues for Jews— 


The 


making 502 places of public worship. 


number of inhabitants is at present estimated 


at about 2,000,000. 


are 4,000 seminaries for education, 10 insti- 


In this vast city there 


tutions for promoting the the arts and scien- 
ces, 122 asylums for the indigent, 17 for the 
sick and lame, 13 dispensaries, 704 charita- 


ble institutions, 5S courts of justice, 4,040 
professional men connected with the law. 
There are 13,300 vessels trading on the riv- 
er Thames in the year, and 40,000 wagons 
going and returning tothe metropclis in the 
same period. ‘The exports and imports, to 
and from the Thames is estimated at £66,- 
811, 222 annually, and the property floating 
in the vast city every year is £170,000,000 


sterling. 


Cepar or Lesanon.—The famous Cedar 
of Lebanon was regarded by the ancient ori- 
ental nations as the king of the forests, and 
was celebrated throughout the East for its re- 
markable size and beauty. It is 
tive of the mountains in the Levant, and it 
was introduced as an ornamental 
the English gardens in the latter part of the 


still a na- 
tree into 


17th century. ‘Two of these venerable trees 


‘are said to be still remaining; the one at 


Chiswick and the other at Chelsea, in 
England. The Cedar of Lebanon is a spe- 
cies of the Larch and produces cones, and 
differs, therefore, essentially from our cedars 
which are Junipers or Cypresses, the former 
of which prodaces berries. 
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3ring tribute to the dead ! 


' 


No tears! In life they had eneugh of weeping, 
O'er the lone couch where they are sleeping, 
Be not a tear-drop shed ! 

Bring tribute unto death ! 

No cypress wreath! Our days are dark with sorrow 

To life's long storm suceceds a tranquil morrow, 
Claimeth a briehter wreath ! 
Bring tribute to the tomb! 
{toses, where summer's breath its sweetness l:vcth, 
urviveth 


Farth’s evanescent blozm ! 


’ P | , 4 ~ 
lioses, whose fragrance like tne soul 


Sring tribute to the blest! 

Hopes that, in joy’s etherial realin united, fed, 
The hopes that shared tbe ir grief When sorrow blight- 

May spare their endless rest ! 

Bring tribute to the Lord ! 
The ineense from a contrite heart arising 
In thankful prayers, devontly sclemnizing 

Hlis holy name and word! 

Bring tribute to the dead ! 
lor they are now Llis own, our God most hely! 
Ilissmile, eternity’s bright day spring, slowly 


3ean:s o’er von lowly bed! 





A REFLECTION. 

Rarely have the territories of death been honored 
with richer spoils than the mortal remains of John 
fluincy Adams. He who had for half a century 
been a pillar and defence, as well as the pride, of 
our country, has fallen, He has been gathered, 
full of honors, and goodness, and years, to God. 
The Church should veil herself in sackeloth, for 
a bright luminary has been removed from her 
midst. Literature should be robed in mourning, 
for one of her most devuted worshippers lies low 
inthe grave. Science has cause for wailing, for 
the sable pall, and cerements of the grave have 
enveloped one who honored her with long and ar- 


In truth, the whole world has 


dent attachments. 
cavae for sorrow that so muclh of goodness, and 
usefulness, has ceased to be. But our loses is his 
inexpressiole gain; and while the community 
mrouns with unaffected sorrow, the greatness of 
the logs, joy must gush out at the reflection, that 
he is translated into a more congenial haven, 
where his great mind will luxuriate forever and 
ever in- the presence of God. M. 


A smooth sea never madea skillful mar- 
riner. Neither do uninterrupted prosperity 
and success qualify man for usefulness or 
hoppiness. ‘The storms of adversity, like the 
storms of the ocean, rouse the faculties and 
excite the invention, prudence, skill and for- 


titude of the voyager. 
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~CALIFORNTA, 
Whatever else may come of the war Wil 
Mexico, it ts 


a »1> Try Ts trys r 
iTS PRODUCTS, &¢ 
pretty certain that Californ; 
will hencetorth remaina territory of the Un) 
ted States. 
to learn something respecting the countn 
and the! 


As our readers may be curioy 


r fellow-cilizens in that quarter, yo 
copy the follewinga : 
Monterey, California, Nov. 1947. 
The whole coast of California abounds }) 
most exquisite fish, of many kinds, but a! 
though a sinall codfish, of which there ar 
plenty all along the coast, sells for a dollar 
still a meal of fish ts very rare on shore ; “oh 
no other reason but because no person wil 
take the trouble to eateh them ; and IL have 
known in the tine of Lent, a small boat to eo 
out fishing, and one hour after its return th 


owner of it has sold from twenty to thirt 
dollars worth of fish, and this alter about 
seven hours’ fishing. 

In the winter season, every rivulet that 
leads into the sea abounds in salmon, and sa! 
mon trout. Many of these are taken in nets 
and they cer rtainly are of the ve ry fin est hind, 
Here are likewise numerous kinds of she}l- 
fis sh all alone the coast, besides thre hair seals 
and the valuable sea otter 5 and tn the months 
of September and October, a persen aay sit 
in the baleony of his house at Monterey, aid 
see the creat wibate killed, with all the man- 
uevers of the people employe doin killing it, 
from the moment of lowering the buats into 
the water. to their retnrn to the vessel, with 
the huge leviathan in tow 

Flax grows to an extraordinary length 
this country. LT have sown it several times 
in small quanti: ies ina garden, and being 
well aware that the tilling avd the orderipg 
of it would be very profitable to any person 
who would andertake to cultivate it ina prop- 
er manner, I cannot but hope that some of 
the many emigrants who are daily arriving 
wil] place their particular atieplion on this 
branch of agriculture. 

California likewise abounds in came. 
Deer of different descriptions are plentiful in 
all parts of the territory. Elk, iu the San 
Joaquin valley, are very numerous. The 
natives go out in the month of March, April 
and May, and lasso vast numbers of them. 
They are then very fat. As soon as the elk 
is caught and killed, they take off the hide 
and tallow. The formeris tanned for shoe 
leather, and the latter js broueht into the set- 


tlement, and used for makine soap. 








Between the months of October and March, 
ceese, ducks, curlew, &c., are to be seen in 
immense flocks, feeding on the plains, or 
larkening the air with their numbers. 


The grisly bear is here to be found in all 
, days, and she oul id they through mistake catch 


places where there is not much passing and 
repassing of human beings. They are not 
so dangerous as they have been represented. 
| have ‘been a great deal among them, and 
| never saw a single j instance of a bear hav- 
ing attacked a man, unless it had previously 
heen molested, or it bad been surprised on a 


endden. 
} 


In the year 1825, California was overstock- | 
or foxes ; consequently it may 


ed with horses, horned cattle and sheep; and 


ihe natives considering horses of less value } 


than sheep or horned cattle, killed off many 


thousands of the formerthat room might be | 


left, and pasture, for other kinds. They would 
make large pens near some wood, and twen- 


ty or thirty men would muster, had drive in! 


horses and mares by hundreds, and after pick- 
ing out such of them as they considered to be 
ofthe besi quality, they lassooed and strangled 
the remainder. 

In the year 1827, Captain Jedediah Smith 
came into this country overland from St. Lou- 
is, and three hundred and ninety-seven head 
of horses and mules, of the best kind to be 
found in the country; and only one horse 
among them cost as high as fifteen dollars— 
the average price he paid for them was 
about nine do!lars. 

In 1829, some New Mexicans came here, 
and bought many hundreds of mares, at the 
low price of fifty cents cach, and among 
them were some very splendid animals ; the 
following year, the wild Indians began to 
steal horses from the settlements, and be- 
tween these and the New Mexican traders, 
the settlements have been left literally with- 
out a horse to saddle 

Bat still California, rich in all her produc- 
tions, has a resource, which with some atiten- 
tion from government, may be made inex- 
haustible. 

On the Tulares os are numbers of 
wild horses and mares. I think I may say, 
without the least exaggeration, that | have 
seen on this plain in the course of two days’ 
travel, forty thousand wild horses and mares, 
and among them are some as noble looking 
animals as ever I saw in my life. T hese f for 
the last fifteen years have formed a complete 
nursery of horses for California. 

But the natives, who have no forethought 

whatever, and have no feelings for dumb ani- 
bir if they are allowed by the authorities 
fo act as they have been doing for the last ten 
12 





( ther trampled down or le 
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or fifieen years, wili soon destr y this whole 


race of useful animals. The people here 
form in parties of eight or ten men, and go 
and catch as many of these horses as they 
can; they are gene rally gone ten or fifteen 


a mare, they imme: liate ‘ly slaughter her from 
mere Sa And in the months of 
April and May, which is the time the mares 
are breeding, they very often start a band of 
from two hund red toa thousand head, and as 
they run them hard, the young colts are ei- 
behind; and all 
those so left are killed in the nicht by wolves 
easily be con- 
ceived how many bundreds of each year's 
breed are Jost and destroyed in this manner. 
A Californian will never ride a mare un- 
less actually drove to it by necessity ; » 


‘thinks it a disgrace, and some years bac a a 


Californian had arrived atar ny farm mr 7 
tired horse, and his friend or countryman 
had offered him a fresh mare, that his own 
horse might be relieved and he pursue his 
journey, he would have looked upon the act 
as the greatest affront that could be put up- 
on him, and I have many times koown a 
man to defer his journey one or two days 
rather than ride a mare. : 

There were originally two distinct breeds 
of horses in this country, but for want of 
care and curiosity, they have got so crossed 
and mixed up together, that they are not now 
distinguishable; though I have particularly 
obse rved that the hest and the flectest, ns 
well as the handsomest horses in this territo- 
ry. are those which have been caught wild 
after having come to their growth in the Tu 
lare valley. 

Pe rhaps there is no country in the “gen 
senerally speaking, where the perce 
so much on horseback as in California, or 
where there are better riders—and it may al- 
most literally be said that many of them are 
born on horseback, as I shall show in the se- 
quel. 

We may likewise almost say that they are 
married on horseback, for the d day the mar- 
riage contract is agreed on between the par- 
ties, the bridegroom's first care is to beg, bor- 
row, or buy,and sometimes steal, the best 
hares that can be found in his district; at the 
same time, by some of these means, he has 
to geta saddle with silver mountings about 
the bridle, and the over-leathers of the saddle 
must be embroidered. It matters not how 
poor the parties may be, the articles above 
mentioned are mampansatio ¢ to the wedding. 

The saddle the woman rides hase a kind of 
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leathern apron which hangs over the horse’s times a whole month without taking an cy 
rump, and completely covers his binder parts cursion on horseback, but after the lapse o| 
as far as half way down the legs; this like- | this time it hardly eseapes one day withou; 
wise, to be complete, must be embroidered being on horseback until the day of sicknes, 
with silks of different colors and gold and. or death. 
silver reas 7 from the lower part, upwards, Thus by the time a boy is ten or twelve 
it opens in six or eight parts, a and each of years of age he becomes a good horseman 
these parts 1S furnished with a number of? and it is difficult to get him to do any king 
small pieces of iron or copper, so as to make | of work on foot, and “almost any Californian 
a jingling noise like so many ericked bells. ; would think less hard of rid ing a hundred 
I have seen one fhe these aprons with three’ miles than he would of w orking four hours 
hundred and sixty of these small jingles ; on foot; add to this that most of the labor jn 
hanging to i California has necessarily been effected by 
The bridegroom must also furnish the} means of men on horseback. The takino 
bride with at least six articles of each kind | care of cattle and horses, lassooing them, and 
of woman’s clothing, and also buy up every } going such long journeys as they are obliged 
thing necessary to feast his friends for one, , to travel, has made them expert horsemen to 
two or three days, as the inclinations of the } an extraordina ary degree. 
attendants invited or uninvited, may dictate. {| The horses themselves are of a hardy na- 
The day being named for the celebration | ture, as may be seen by the inhuman man- 
of the w edding, the two fine horses are sad- | ner in which they are generally treated by 
dled, and the bridegroom takes up before the natives. If aman wants to travel from 
him on the same horse he rides, the godmo- | thirty to forty miles from his place of resi- 
ther that is to be—and the future godfather ) dence, he saddles his horse and mounts him; 
takes before him on his horse the bride and’ on his arrival at the town or place of destina- 
away they gallop to church. tion he ties him toa post; he may in some 
As soon as the ceremony is over, the new | cases give lrim a drink of water, and should 
married couple mount one horse, and the | he remain away from home four or five days, 
godfather and godmother the other horse, and his horse gets nothing but water, without food 
the -y return to the house of the parents of the ‘all that time, and if he is a horse of the 
bride, where they are received with squibs, | middling class of Californian horses, he will 
musketry, etc., and two persons station | travel those thirty or forty miles back again 
themselves at some convenient place near with the same free gait at which he started 
the house, and before the bridegroom has: on a full belly and good condition; of course 
time to dismount these two persons seize him | this is only in the summer season when the 
and take off his spurs, which they hold pos- | grass has good substance and the horse is in 
session of until the owner redeems them with } good order. 
a bottle of brandy or a dollar. “I suppose this will hardly be credited by some 
The married couple then enter the house, ' of the farmers and horse jockeys in the Uni- 
where the near relations are al] waiting in ' ted States, but it is nothing beyond the truth, 
tears to receive them ; they kneel down be-| and besides, a horse when completely equip- 
fore the parents and ask a blessing. which is ' ped fora journey inthis country generally 
by the parents immediately bestowed: all; carries, besides his rider, a weight of from 
persons at this moment are excluded from the | fifty-five to sixty pounds of saddle gear, and 
presence of the parties, and at the moment! should the weather be rainy and they g vet wet, 
the blessing is bestowed, the bridegroom | the weight is doubled. It requires two large 
makes a sign or speaks to some person near} tanned ox hides to fit outa Californian sad- 
him, and the guitar and violins are struck up, ‘ dle, add to this the wooden stirrups three 
and dancing and drinking is the order of the } inches thick, the saddle tree, stout iron rings 
day. 'and buckles, witha pair of spurs weighing 
The momenta child is born ona farm in: from four to six pounds, two goat skins laid 
California and the midwife has time to clothe | across the pummei of the s saddle, with large 
it, it is given to a man on horseback, who ' pockets in them, and which reach below the 
rides post haste to some Mission with the } stirrup, and a pair of heavy holsters with the 
new born infant in his arms, and in company } largest kind of horse pistols, and I think it 
with the future godfather and godmother, ; will be found I have rather fell short than ex- 
who present it toa priest for baptism ; this /aggerated in my statement of the weight 
sacrament having been administered, the ; which a horse in this country has to carry 
party returns ond the child may rest some-: on a journey. 
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THE 


STANZAS. 
“Crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery 
f pictures, where there 1s no love.”—Locxkz. 
Love me! only love! 
Mine is woman's heart— 
Give to that its answer, 
Though atu else depart. 


Love me! let the yearning 
Meet affection’s tone, 

Which from Earth or Heaven 
Asks but that alone. 


Luve me! and the blessing 
Shall return to thee, 

For love answers loving 
Through Eternity. 


So sweetly sang a thoughtless maid, 
Who love in every heart inspired— 
So blindly vowed should be repaid 
The tove which twenty bosoms fired. 


Ah! if onr ventured but to name 
The love he lavished there before, 

Did she pay back but half his claim, 
'T would beggar her for evermore. 





GOING TO THE DOGS. 


‘{ received your bill to-day, Mr. Leonnard,’ said a 


customer, as he entered the shop of a master me- } 


chanic, 

‘We aro sending out all our accounts at this sea- 
son,’ returned the mechanic, bowing. 

‘[ want to pay it.’ 


Very well, Mr. Baker, we are always glad to get } 


money.’ 

‘ But you must throw off something. Let me see 
—and the customer drew out the bill—* twenty-seven 
dollars and forty-six cents. Twenty-five will do. 
There, receipt the bill and I’ll pay you.’ 

But Leonnard shook bis head. 

‘I can’t deduct a cent from that bill, Mr. Baker. 
Every article is charged at our regular price.’ 

‘Oh, yes youcan. Just make it twenty-five dol- 
lars, even money. Lfere it is.” And Baker counted 


out the cash. 


‘I’m sorry, Mr. Baker, but I cannot afford to de- 


duct any thing. If you’d only owed me twenty-five 
dollars, your bill would have been just that amount. 
I would not have added a cent beyond what is due, 
nor can I take anything less than my due.’ 

»?? 


‘Then you won't deduct the odd money ' 
‘I cannot, indeed.’ 


‘Very well.’ The manner of the customer chang- ; 


ed. Ile was evidently offended. 
high by just thesum I asked to have stricken off. But 
) tuatter, I can pay it.’ 





3 5 


‘The bill is too} 
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{ *'Then you mean to insinuate,’ said the mechanic, 


who was an independent sort of a man, ‘ that Iam 


; cheating you out of two dollars and forty-six cents? ’ 
; *Ididn’t say so,’ 

‘ But itis plain that you think so, or you wouldn’t 
} have asked an abatement. If you considered my 
: charges reasonable you wouldn’t dispute them.’ 

‘Oh, never mind, never mind! We'll not waste 
, words about it. Here’s your money,’ said Mr. Ba- 
‘ker; and he added another five dollar bill to the sum 
he had laid down. 


count and gave the change, both of which his cus- 


The mechanic receipted the ac- 


, tomer thrust into his pocket with a petulant air, and 
, then tarned away and left the shop without another 
} word. 
; *It’s the last bill he ever has against me,’ mutter- 
: ed Baker to himself, as he walked away. ‘If that’s 
} his manner of treating customers, he’!] soon go to the 
dogs. Ife was downright insulting, and no gentle- 
/man will stand that from another, much less from a 
Mean to insinuate! Yes, I did 
And Mr. Baker involuntarily 


vulgar mechanic. 
/ mean to insinuate,’ 
 quickened his pace. ‘ Ile’ll lose one-good customer,’ 
; he continued, to himself. ‘I’ve paid him a great 
deal of money, but it’s the last dollar of mine he ever 
handles.’ 
; Baker was as good as his word. Ile withdrew his 
‘ custom from the offending mechanic, and gave it to 
; another. 
| Two got one of your old customers, Leonnard,’ 
' said a friend in the same business, to the mechanic, 
some six or eight months afterwards. 
‘Ah! who is it? ’ 
‘ Baker.’ 


} Leonnard shrugged his shoulders, 
H 


) 
4 


¢ How came you to lose him ?’ 

*1°ll tell you how you can keep him.’ 

‘ Well, how ?’ 

‘If your bill amounts to thirty dollars, make it 


thirty-three and a few odd cents, by increasing some 
of the items. He will want this surplus knocked off, 
which you can aflord to do; then he will pay it and 
think you just the man for him.’ 

‘You lost him, then, because you wouldn’t abate 
any thing from a true bill ?’ 

. I did.’ 

‘Thank you. 
twenty-six, or seven, or eight; what then? I could 
not knock off the odd dollars for the purpose of ma- 


But suppose my bill should be 


king an even sum.’ 
' €No. In thatcase you must add on until you get 
above thirty.’ 
* And fall back to that ?’ 
, Yes. It will be knocking off the odd dollars, 
‘ which he will think clear gain.’ 
> That would hardly seem to be honest.’ 
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* Pardly. But vou must do it or lese his custom 
some day or other.’ 
‘J shall have to accommodate him, I suppose. LU 
he will be cheated, it can’t be helped.’ 


paid to his new 


On the very first bill that Buker 
tredesman he obtained an abatement of one do!lar 
and ninety cents, odd money, but actually paid three 
dollars more than was jastly due. Still, he was very 
well satisfied, imagining that he had made a saving 


of one dollar and ninety cents. ‘The not over-scru- 


pulous tradesman Jaughed in his sleeve and kept his ; 
: 


customer, 

Having withdrawn his support from Leonnard, it 
was the candid opinion of Mr. Baker that ke was 
‘ going to the dogs,’ as he expressed it, about as fast 
as aman could go. 
rarely gaw a customer. 

* No wonder,’ he would say to himself. ‘ A man 
like him can’t expect and don’t deserve custom.’ 


MOUNTAIN GEM 

It happened that Mr. Leonnard had a very pret 
and very interesting daughter, on whose educatiy, 
the mechanic had bestowed great pains; and it als 


happened that Baker had a son who in most thing 
was a‘ chip of the old block.’ Particularly was hi 
like his father ia his great love of money; and hy 
had scarcely reached his majority ere he began ty 
look about him with a careful eye to a good mat;; 
monial arrangement, by which plenty of money 
would be secured. 


Adelaide Leonnard, on account of her beauty and 


/ accomplisliments, was much caressed, and wingled 


He ofien passed |.is shop, and | 


freely in society, Young Baker had met her fre. 
quently, and could not help being struck with he 
beauty, intelligence and grace. 


‘'There’s a chance for you,’ said a friend to him, 


{ one evening. 


‘ 


In the eyes of Baker, the very grass seemed to | 


grow upon the pavement before the door of the de- | 


clining tradesman. 


Dust settled thickly in his win- , 


dow, and the old sign turned grayer and grayer in! 


the bleaching air. 

‘ Going to the dogs, and no wonder,’ Baker would 
say to himself, as he went by. He appeared to take 
a strange interest in watching the gradual decay of 
the mechanic’s fortunes. One day a mercantile 
friend said to him— 

¢ Do you know anything of this Leonnard ?’ 


“ Why ’ asked Baker, 


§ 


- on her heart. 


‘ Because he wants to make a pretty large bill. 


with me.’ 
*On time? ’ 
‘ Yes, on the usual credit of six months.’ 
‘Don’t sell him. 


—— snoed * 
dogs at rail-road speed. 


Why, the man is goiag to the 
‘Indeed! ’ 

¢ Yes. 
up. Ife might have done well, for he understood his 
But he's 


miglt say insulting to his customers, that he drives 
oO ~ . 


business. 


the best ones he has away. 


, ° 7 . 
I’m looking every day to sce him close 


‘In Miss Leonnard ?’ 

* Yes,’ 

* She is a charming girl,’ replied the young man 
‘I wonder if her father is worth any thing ? ” 

‘People say so.’ 

‘ Indeed! ? 

‘Yes. They say the old fellow has laid up some 
thing quite handsome; and as Adelaide is his only 
child, she will of course get it all.’ 

‘J was not aware of that.’ 

‘It’s all so, I believe.’ 

After this, young Baker was exceedingly attentiy. 
to Miss Leonnard, and made perceptible inroads up 
He even went so fur as to visit pretty 
regularly at her father’s house, and was meditating 


;an avowal of his attachment, when his father said 


, to him one day— 


ee 


sv unaccommodating, and 1} 


Tused to make large } 


bills with him, but have not dea!t at his shop now for | 


some time.’ 

‘Ah! I was not aware of that. 
to you, for I shouldn’t like to lose six or seven hun- 
dred dollars.’ 

* Six or seven hundred dollars! 
he wants to buy so recklessly? Take my advice, 
and don’t think of trusting him.’ 

‘ I certainly shall not.’ 

When Leonnard ordered the goods the merchant 


declined selling, except for cash. 


‘As you please,’ returned the mechanic, indifier- 


ently, and went elsewhere and made his purchase, 


—_ 


{ am glad I spoke } 


Is it possible that } 
} 
} . 

, If you see any thing so lovely in that, Henry, you 


* What young lady was that 1 saw with you on the 
street yesterday afternoon ? ’ 


‘ ifer name is Leonnard.’ 





‘The daughter of o!d Leonnard in 

* Yes, sir.’ 

Mr. Baker looked giave, and shook his head. 

*Do you know any thing about her?’ asked the 
son. 


street ?’ 


‘ Nothing about her, but I know that her father j 
going to the dogs as fast as ever a man went.’ 


» 


‘Indeed! 
* Oh, no! 


up, or to hear of his being sold out by the sheriff, 


I thought he was very well off.’ 
I’ve been looking to see his shop shut 


/ every day, fur these two years past’ 


‘ Miss Leonnard is a very lovely girl.’ 

* She is the daughter of a poor, vulgar mechanic, 
have a strange taste.’ 

‘There is no gainsaying Adelaide's personal at- 
tractions,’ replied the son, ‘ but if her father is in 
the condition you alledge, that settles the matter as 


far as she and I are cencerned. Iam glad you in 
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voduced the subject, for I might have committed ; aloud. £ He go to the dogs! He's the last one to go 


self, and, when too late, discovered my error.’ jtothe dogs. Ob, no! ‘There isn’t a man in his 


my 

6 And a aad error it would have been, Henry, In ; trade who doves so good a_ business, as little show as 
ny future matter of this kind, £ hope you will be he makes. Good work, good prices, and punctuality, 
perfectly frank with me. I have a much more accu- are the cardinal virtues of his establishment, and 
rate knowledge of the condition and standing of peo- ; make all substantial. How in the world could you 
le than you can possibly have.’ 
The son promised to do as the father wished. From { *f don’t know, but such has been my impression 


p {have taken op such a notion?’ 
that time the visits to Miss Leonnard were abated, } fora long time,’ replied Baker, who felt exceedingly 
and bis attentions to her, when they met in society, ; cut down on account of the mistake he had made, 
became coldly formal. ‘The sweet young girl, whose and particularly so in view of the elegant house and 
feelings had really been interested, felt the change, ; seventy thousand dollars which might all have be- 
and was, for a time, unhappy; bat in a few months longed to his son, in time, if he had not fallen into 
she recovered herself, and was again as bright and , such an egregious error about old Leonnard. 


cheerful as ever. 


Most persons are apt to make mistakes of this 

Time went steadily on, sweeping down one and kind, and imagine that because from some slight of- 
setting up another, and still old Leonnard didn’t go | fence they have withdrawn their custom froma man, 
to the dogs, much to the surprise of Baker, who , that he must necessarily be going to the dogs. Prob- 
could not imagine how the mechanic kept his head | ably in the matter of stopping subscriptions to news- 
above water after having drove away his best cus- ) papers and periodicals, people are more prone to fall 
tomers, as he must long since have done, if all were , into this error than in any thing else. A man gets 
treated as he had been. But he was satisfied of one offended about comething—perhaps, through some 
thing at least, and that was, that the mechanic must } error of the clerk, his bill is sent to him after it has 
be miserably poor, as he in fact deserved to be, ac- ; been paid; or, through the neglect of a carrier, or 
cording to his idea of the matter. , the purloining propensities of news-vending lads, his 


One day, about a year after his timely caution to | paper fails a few times, and in high indignation he 


his son in regard to Miss Leonnard, Baker happened 
to pass along a street where he had not been for 
some months. Just opposite a large, new and beau- 


orders a discontinuance, After that he is firmly 
convinced that the paper must go down; and if he 
happen to meet with ita few months afterward by 


tiful house, to which the painters were giving their , accident, will on likely eay— 
* Why, is this thing alive yet? I thought it had 


last touches, he met a friend. As they passed, Ba- 
stopped long ago.’ 


ker said— 
ait. S : all 
‘ That’s an elegant house. It has beenbuilt since} °° the world moves on. People are prone to 
think that what they smile on lives, and what they 


, frown vepon ia blighted, and must die. 


eee 


I was in this neighborhood.’ 

‘ Yes, it is a very fine house, and I suppose didn’t 
cost !'ess than ten thousand dollars.’ ¢ ee ee eS ee s 

‘No, I should think not. Do you know who | 
built it ? ” 

‘Yes. It was built by Leonnard.’ 

‘By whom?’ Baker looked surprised. 

* By old Leonnard. You know him.’ 

‘Impossible! He is not able to build a house like 
that.’ 

‘Oh, yes he is, and half a dozen more like it, if 


BoNaPARTE'S OPINION OF HIS TWO WIVEs. 
—Their characters were diametrically oppo- 
_site. Never were there two women less like 
‘each other. Josephine had grace, an irre- 
 sistible seduction, an unreserved devotedness. 
Maria Louisa had all the timidity of inno- 
cence. When I married her, she was a tru- 
ly virtuous novice, and very submissive. Jo- 
/sephine would sacrifice millions upon her 
' toilet and in her liberalities. Maria Louisa, 

‘Certainly. Why, he is worth at least seventy | 4» the contrary, economized what I gave her, 
thousand dollars.’ ‘and I was obliged to scold her in order to in- 

‘ You must be in error.’ duce her to make her expenditure consistent 

‘No. His daughter is to be married next month) with ber rank. Josephine was devoted to 
to an excellent young man, and this house has been} me; she loved me tenderly—no one ever 
built, and is to be handsomely furnished, as a mar- ‘| had a prelerence to me in her heart. I uni- 


necessary.’ 
‘ Leonnard ? ’ 


riage present.’ formly held the first place—her children the 
‘Incredible! I thought he was going, or had gone, , next. And she was right, for she was th 
to the dogs long ago.’ ‘ being I most love d, and the 1 tint 


. . , 14 : Dol = ' 
*‘Leonnard?’ The friend couldnot help laughing + acr | tll all powerful in Li 
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YOUTH, THE MORN OF LIFE. 


BY G. W. GARDNER, 


The morn appears with golden ray 
Bright gleaming o’er the skies; 

And on the Orient’s brow, the day 

Drives the dull shades of night away, 
And wakeas slumbering eyes; 

And every herb and every flower 
Their dewy heads upraise, 

Aud every warbler tunes his tongue 
To sing his Maker's praise. 


Youth is the morn of life, and bright 
Its dawning sun appears ; 

Around is shed a hallowed light, 

And prospects fair allure the sight 
In dreams of coming years, 

But youth, like morn, will pass away, 
kts hours too bright to last, 

And soon its golden years will be 
Ail numbered with the past. 


Oh, then improve the shining hours, 
That glide so swift away. 

Remember that the fairest lowers, 

(Emblems of this short life of ours, ) 
Are withered in a day, 

So we, perchance, in bloom of life, 
So buoyant, blithe, and gay, 

Whilst unawares, may soon be called 
From earth and friends away, 


Youth, oftentimes, is snared in strife, 
And ofttimes led astray, 

By passions waking into life, 

Love, hate ; hope, fear; and anger rife 
Wrangling within for sway ; 

Oh, then ’twere well the youthful heart 
Were guarded with all care, 

Lest, hapless, at some evil hour 
Tares should be scattered there, 


Danbury, N. 1, 1848, 





OUR COUNTRY. 


BY DANIEL WEBSTER. 


This lovely land, this glorious liberty, 
these benign institutions, the dear purchase 


MOUNTAIN GEM. 
every good principle and every good habi: 
, we may hope to enjoy the blessing throug}, 
our day, and to leave it unimpaired to ou; 
children. 

Let us feel deeply how much of what we 
are and what we possess, we owe this liberty 
‘and these institutions of government, Na. 
ture has indeed given us a soil which yields 
‘bounteously to the hand of industry ; the 
/mighty and fruitful ocean is before us, and 
} the skies over our heads shed health and yi. 
>gor. But what are lands, and seas, and 

skies, to civilized man, without society, with. 
out knowledge, without morals, without reli- 

gious culture ? and howcan these be enjoyed 
‘in all their excellence, but under the protec- 
tion of wise institutions and a free govern- 
iment ? 
There is not one of us here present who 
‘does not at this moment, experience in his 
}own condition, and in the condition of those 
most near and dear to him, the influence and 
benefits of his liberty, of these institutions, 
Let us, then, acknowledge the blessing; let 
‘us feel it deeply and powerfully; let us 
‘cherish a strong affection for it, and resolve 
to maintain and perpetuate it. The blood of 
our fathers—let it not have been shed in 
vain; the great-hope of posterity—let it not 
be blasted. 
| The striking attitude, too, in which we 
}stand to the world around us, cannot be al- 
}together omitted here. Neither individuals 
;nor nations can perform their part well, un- 
: til they understand and appreciate all the du- 
i ties belonging to it. Itis not to inflate na- 
‘tional vanity, nor to swell a light and empty 
‘feeling of self-importance ; but it is that we 
may judge justly of our situation; and of 
‘oui duties, that I earnestly urge the consider- 
‘ation of our position, and our character 
} among the nations of the earth. 
/ It cannot be denied, but by those who 
‘would dispute against the sun, that with 
> America, and in America, a new era com- 
‘mences in human affairs. This era is dis- 
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‘tinguished by free representative govern- 

































of our fathers is ours; ours to enjoy, ours to’ ment, by eutire religious liberty, by improved 
preserve, ours to transmit. Generations past ; systems of national intercourse, by a newly- 
and generations to come, hold us responsible / awakened and unconquerable spirit of free 
for its sacred trust. Our fathers from behind inquiry, and by a diffusion of knowledge 
admonish us with their anxious, parental through the community, such as has been 
voices ; posterity calls out to us from the bo- before altogether unknown and unheard of. 
som of the future; the world turns hither America, America—our country, our dear na- 
with its solicitous eye; all, all conjure us to tive land, is inseparably connected, fast 
act wisely and faithfully in this relation: bound up, in fortune and “by fate, with these 
which we sustain. We can never, indeed, : great interests. If they fall, we. fall with 
pay the debt that is upon us; but by virtue, } them; if they stand, it will be because we 
by morality, by religion, by the cultivation of | have upheld them. 
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WANT OF COURTESY. 


BY MISS SEDGWICK. 


-— -— 


The most striking and prevailing defect in | 


che manners of Americans is, I believe, a 
want of courtesy. A Jittle reflection would 
remove this defect. What do I mean by 
courtesy; and how is the want of it shown, 
do you ask? <A few years since, a well bred 


foreigner came to the interior, and took lodg- | 
ingsat a village inn, for the purpose cf: 


tate its acquisition, he generally preferred re- 
maining in the receiving room of the tavern, 
where travelers were passing in and out. 
His writing table was placed before the fire. 
When the women came shivering in from a 
long drive in the stage coach, he moved his 
table to the coolest corner of the room, men- 
ded the fire, drew chairs near it, and if they 
brought in foot-stoves or blocks, he found the 
best place to heat them. He then returned 
tohis own uncomfortable seat, and pursued 
his reading or writing. 

The women profited by his civilities, with- 
out appearing to notice them. During the 
whole winter, he never received one word of 


learning the English language. To facili- 


acknowledgement. Not one ‘ Thank you, ; 


” 


sir”-— You are very kind, sir ’—or what 


would have seemed inevitable, “ Pray, don’t | 
take that cold seat, sir.” What was the pol- | 


ished stranger’s inference? Certainly, that 
the Americans were a most discourteous, if 
not cold-hearted people. 

Cold-hearted we are not. These women 
vere, probably, generally impressed with the 
young man’s attention—one of them I knew, 
in relating her traveling experiences at her 
own fireside at night, said, ‘* She should ne- 
ver forget a young man at the tavern in 8. 
She thought certainly she should have 
died with the cold before she got there, and 
when she wentin, he moved away from the 
fire, and gave her the rocking chair—hung 
her cloak over another, and warmed it for 


her,and did everything just as if he had , 
been her own son!” And this good woman | 
had not indicated in her manners to the} 


young man that she ever sawhim. Here 


there was no expression of the real feeling, 


no courtesy. 
I have often seen men in steamboats, in 


stage-coaches, and other public places, rise ; 
and give their seats to the women, and the : 
vomen seat themselves quietly, without a | 
word or look of acknowledgement. And so | 
with a thousand other attentions which are | 


rendered, and are received without any re- 





‘turn. Avoid such discourtesy, My young 
friends—it is not only displeasing, but it is 
unjust. We actually owe some return fo! 
‘such civilities, and a courteous acceptance Is, 
in most cases the only one that can be mace. 
These litthe chance courtesies are smiles on 
the face of manners, and smiles are like sun- 
shine—we scarcely have too much of either. 





ee 


RELATION OF THE SEXES. 

On the occasion of Mr. Clay’s reception of the 
ladies at the Chinese Maseum, he made them a 
brief address, in which he expressed the folluwing 
true and appropriate sentiments, to which we are 
sure every one present heartily responded. We 
copy them from an abstract of the address furnish- 
ed by the True San: 

‘* The constitution and laws of society,’’ said he, 
‘had drawn marked lines of distinction between 
the sphere of action of the two sexes. Women 
were not permitted to mingle in the public affairs 
of government. To men belonged the sterner da- 
ties of life—the cultivation of the earth—the prose 
cution of war, when the calamity of war unhappily 
afflicted the country—the conflict of the public af- 
fairs of the Nation. To women belong the do- 
mestic duties. It was their duty to rear the young 
—to instil into their infant minds the principles of 
morality and religion, and feclings of patriotism, 
and, above all, to prepare the children of the 
country for future usefulness and honor. 

Women should have no regrets for this exclusion 
from the duties assigned by society to men, If they 
’ knew their labors, their cares, and their responsi- 

bilities, they would not wish to participate inthem. 
Notwithstanding the seeming separation in the du- 
, ties of the two sexes, there was no separation in 
jreality. Both were designed for the same end, 
and both should strive for the attainment of the 
same object—the making of our country great and 
glorious. Let both labor together, and then would 
our country be great and glorious, our children or- 
naments to society, and our people acceptable in 
) the sight of God.”’ 





A little while ago, and every body was 
} praising the “ citizen king of France.” Now, 
‘that he is fallen, every one is cursing him, 
-and calling him a tyrant and a fool! Such 
{is the world. Prosperity makes friends—ad- 
versity proves them all to be false. 





G. W. Kenpatt.—This gentleman sailed 
in the Britannia. He intends to publish his 
history of the Mexican Wat in Europe and in 
this country at the same time. 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


—~—--—- 


BY REV. T. B. THAYER. 





How eloquent is the life of Jesus. How 
fall of instruction are all his actions. In 
them we see more of God, and of the true 
man, than in the life and actions of any oth- 
er who ever walked upon our earth. From 
them, more than from those of any teacher or 
guide the world has known, we learn the 
greatness of the human soul, and the tender- 
ness of the human heart; more of the di- 
vine strength of the true believer, and of the 
trials to which it is subjected ; more of the 
need we all have of greater patience, gentle- 
ness and meekness one toward another. 


The life of this holy being has done more 
for the weak and tempted, for the sorrowful 
and despairing ; more for the purity of man’s 
affections, and the righteousness of his life; 
more for the destruction of evil, and for the 
promotion of virtue and love; than all the 
axioms and wise sayings of the sages of an- 
cient times. The latter have mostly fallen 
like rain in the desert, bringing forth no 


creenness or fragrance or fruit; but the for- : 


_ . ‘ = ¥ : fo j ao rn. 
mer has come down like dews on Hermon, : angels on the humble and suffering and temp 


or the gentle rain on the tender herb; fertil- 
izing and beautifying the face of all the land, 
and causing it to bud and bring forth, giving 
seed to the sower and bread to the eater. 


Everywhere the ignorant have come to 
him, asking the way to eternal life. And the 
afflicted and dying have turned a beseeching 
eye to him for that strength and comfort so 
needful to help them bear up in the great tri- 
al with composure and peace. And the pbi- 
losopher has often laid aside his robe and 
pride, to sitat the feet, and listen to the words 
of a wiser than Solomon or Plato. And the 
vicious have felt themselves rebuked in the 
presence of so much purity; and the angry 
man, and the revengeful, have covered their 
faces with shame, beholding such meekness 
and forbearance on the part of insulted and 
injured goodness. And the tempted ready to 
yield to the clamor of passion or the entice- 
ments of sin, have a sudden increase of vir- 
tuous strength, as they have looked upon 
him struggling successfully against the evils 
with which human nature is beset—him who, 
though “tempted at all points as we are, 
was yet without sin.” | 

Yes, truly, many a one that would have 
fallen and perished by the way but for Jesus, 
has through the power of this, triumphed ov- } 
er evil, and gone on his way rejoicing. Ma-! 
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ny a onc has softened the harsh tones of » 

ser, listening to the mild voice of Jesu 

‘and the speech begun in discord of hate, hi 
,ended in the beseeching accents of lov, 
And notunoften he who raised his hand | 
strike, seeing Jesus before him, has held j 
uplifted to pray, till he has become strony 


‘enough to overcome evil with good. 


So divine and beautiful was the life of Jo. 
sus. So mighty and subduing is the influ. 
ence of his heavenly example of meekness, 
gentleness and forgiveness. And how per. 
fect its chord with all his teachings. What 
an eloquent illastration of the merciful and 
loving requirements of his Gospel. Truly 
“he lived the precepts which he taught,” and 
in all things has gone before us in the path 
of duty, showing us that his religion is prac- 
ticuble in all its commandments and obliga- 
tions—that it is a religion for our daily 
thought, speech and acction. Verily, the 
life of Jesus Christ is one of the most divine 
and practical sermons the world has ever hai 
preached to it; and. thank God, it is in a 
language intelligible to all nations and 
toncues, in words that the most ignorant ma, 
understand. and which fall like the music o| 


ted heart. 


And how great the reason and need foi 
religion’s sake and our own, that we shoul 
conform to the spirit and disposition and ex- 
amples of Christ. How much do the history 
of the past, and present aspects of society, 
and our consciousness of wrong desires and 
evil passions, plead with us to follow him, 
and obey the requisitions of the gospel. How 
slorious the world would become in its relig- 
ious and social character, how like heaven 
earth would be, if all men would cherish in 
their hearts the love and imitate in their ac- 
tions the examples of Christ? The waste 
places would become green and fertile again, 
and the desert blossom as the rose. All the 
ends of the earth would remember and turn 
unto the Lord, and all the kindred of the na- 
tions would worship before him, rejoicing to- 
gether in the glorious liberty of his spirituai 
children. Let us thank God for the faith we 
have in the fulness of time it shall come to 
this ; and let us show our faith by our works, 
and strive to bring in the blessed era, so 
long promised, so long waited for. 


There are a great many people whose virtues lie 
altogether in appearances. They ever seem to de- 
ceive themselves, and many, no doubt, fancy this 
cloak to be a part of their veritable skin. 





—— 
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THE OPENING SEASON. 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


Jt is with no little pleasure that we are enabled 
to present our readers with the accompanying en- 
graving, emblematical of the season. At this time 
of the year the husbandman finds it peculiarly ne- 
cessary to ‘* double his diligence.’’ Every where 
is he seen engaged— 

“ From early dawn till dusky eve,” 


intently preparing the soil and casting in the seed, 
in anticipation ef an abundant harvest. 

The great business of America is agriculture, 
with honor for its guide and independence as its 
conductor; it has been the powerful lever, aided 
by the administration of wise and generous laws, 
which has mainly assisted in elevating our country 
to a rank with the foremost nations of the earth. 

{f it should claim no other consideration, agricul- 
ture is at least venerable for its antiquity. It is 
co-existent with the dawn of time, it has lasted 
through the brilliant noon of ages and it has con- 
tinued to sustain the husbandmen of the vineyard 
since ‘* the evening and the morning were the sixth 
day.”” 

On that bright and beautiful morning, far, far 
back in the calendar of time, when chaos was re- 
stored to order, and the heavens and the earth 
were finished, and man became a living soul, we 
may fancy that we hear the mandate as it descend- 
ed from on high—‘‘ let the earth bring forth grass, 
he herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding 
fruit after its kind,’’ and while we recognize man 
placed in the garden ‘‘ Eastward in Eden, to dress 
it and keep it,”” we may sensibly appreciate the 
highest perfection of human enjoyment ;—but the 
golden gates of Paradise were closed upon the 
original transgressors, and man in his fallen nature 
incurred the direct vengeance of the Omnipotent in 
that unalterable decree “cursed be the ground for 
thy sake, in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread all the days of thy life.’’ However, when 
we look abroad upon the cultivated Jandscape of 
the globe, and discover that the greatest happiness 
of our race claims an association with the im- 
provement of the soil, we are intuitively led to re- 
flect that much of the severity of the decree, has 
been revoked, and that while much has been 
awarded to us for our benefit, much for the ad- 
vancement of our reason, we are stimulated to re- 
new our industry, to awaken our gratitude, to 
speed the plow and to think lightly of our bar- 
den. 

The revolutions of the seasons, and the succes- 
sion of periods marking the lapse of time, should 
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_ Creator has given them. 


be noticed to induce us to redeem the days allotted 
us, as well as to admire the wisdom and goodness 
of the great Creator in his works. The winter has 
passed, and the season fully arrived which calls to 
increased activity and labor. The working-men 
feel themselves called upon to more than ordinary 
exertions. For the blessings of Providence are 
usually granted to those who are found in the way 
of duty, and who diligently use the powers their 
If we go through the 
country, we shall see the industrious farmer labor- 
ing in his fields, preparing for the fruits of autumn 
and the stores of winter. At this season, the hus- 
bandman is committing grain and other seeds to 
the earth, which, by heat of the sun and watering 
of the clouds, will yield products to bless his la 
bors aud rejoice his heart. He gains both bodily 
and mental health by moderate labor; and if he 
reasons at all of cause and effect, he is eonfirmed 
in his belief, that a wise and beneficent as well as 
powerful Being sustains, directs, and controls al! 
things. To the literary man also, the Spring is a 
grateful season: Winter has been no time of leisure 
or rest to him. He has labored diligently and ap- 
plied himself closely, while others have, compara- 
tively, enjoyed repose, and partially suspended 
their wonted toil. lis duty and his calling have 
induced him to ** trim the midnight lamp,’’ and ¢ 

devote his hours to work. His recreations have 
been ‘* few and far between.’’ Ile therefore must 
welcome the return of Spring with great cordiality 
and delight. Ile takes his morning and evening 
walk, and ‘‘ snuffs the refreshing breeze.’’ The 
state of the roads and of the weather invite him to 
travel in the country; and the fields and trees, 
blooming all around, will give new vigor both to 


his physical and intellectual nature. The rich 


, stores and abounding fruits of autumn minister 


greatly to the comfort and joy of the farmer; and 
are not without interest to any. But to the literary 
man, the Spring is more enlivening and more joy- 
ous. It gives elasticity as well as vigor to the 
intellect; and if improved by travel, will restore 
the exhausted tone of the mind, and chase away 
the lassitude which long application has produced. 
Returning Spring is most cheering, too, for the 
young. During the dreary months of winter, chil- 
dren are restrained from exercise and play, in the 
open air, which would add alike to their health and 


pleasure. In this respect, indeed, a reform has 


taken place; and unless very young, the child is 
allowed to smell and breathe the air abroad, more 
than formerly. But as soon asa child can walk, 
and even before, the external air is invigorating 
and grateful. When the mild breezes of Spring 


return, they can run abroad without nurse or proxy, 























































































































AS THE GREEN MOUNTAIN GEM. 
and accustom themselves to that exercise and those’ the dying mother present in the agonizing momen; 
natural gambols, which expand and brace the. of separation from the loved ones of earth! 

limbs; and thus indirectly add strength to the tone Jt wasa gloomy November evening, and the wind 
of the intellect. ‘The cooling bath and bodily ex-' jn fitful gusts shook the closed blinds of the invalid’, 
ercise will give physical power and health, without apartment, but comfort and quiet reigned within—a 
which the mind must remain in some measure fee- carpet and curtains of rich crimson, a brisk fire, and 
ble and inefficient. an astral lamp, diffused a cheerful glow around the 
room, and the atmosphere savored of an aromatic 





perfume from a pastil burning in a miniature castle 


Wok \ \ 1D) \W I \] ° of gilded porcelain. Neara table covered with books 
A See § Asia dd ; : > 

3 and implements for drawing, and a tray of oranges 

OR, / and candied fruits, reclined Mrs. Delacy in an easy 


THE TRANSITIONS OF LIFE. } chair, while Reginald read aloud in one of Mrs. Sher- 


, wood’s excellent volumes, and Harcourt inspected a 
Harcourt and Reginald Delacy were twin brothers, port-folio of engravings. Suddenly a slight faintness 
and the only children of a brave officer, who was assailed her, and she requested them to extinguish the 
killed at the bombardment of Fort McHenry, near \ pastil and open the door to admit air. They did so, 
saltimore, Maryland, during the war of 1812, be-; bat she grew worse, and they summoned her nurse, 
tween the United States and Great Britain. ; who alarmed at her death-like hue and expression of 
That “misfortunes rarely come singly,’’ is as true her face immediately sent for a physician and de- 
a proverb as it is common, and this, their first calam- ; spatched a messenger for Mr. Fitzgerald, an imtimate 
ity, was quickly followed by a second equally severe, | friend of the family, who resided a few miles off, 
the loss of their mother, whose constitution had been | 2nd had acted as their protector from the peried of 
so enfeebled by long declining health, that she sunk } the Major’s death. 
under the affliction occasioned by her husband’s un-} They came, and Mrs. Delacy was soon aware of 
timely death, and a few months afier that melan- her approaching dissolution; she was undismayed— 
choly event, her sainted spirit took its flight from ; for slre knew the beneficent Creator she had served in 
earth, to rejoin him in a happier sphere. } presperity would not forsake her in the hour of trou- 
A sketch of Mrs. Delacy may not be inopportune. ble, and on the threshold of eternity; she was calm 
She was the danghter of an Ivish peer, beautiful, and and collected. Raising her beautiful eyes and hands 


aun heiress, and as might be expected, received nu-)} to heaven, for some minates she appeared absorbed 
merous offers of marriage, but rejected all for the | in fervent supplication, she then embraced and so!- 
sake of him who had gained her young affections be- | emnly blessed her weeping sons as they knelt by her 
fore she entered society—her cousin Oswald—the Side, and committed them to the guardianship of Mr. 
gallant major whom she wedded. Fitzgerald, and the smile of un angel beamed over 
Her disposition was extremely gay, perhaps too her countenance as she thanked him, the Dector, and 
volatile, but when maternal feelings were developed | ®¥'S®, for their kindness, and left affectionate mes- 
they triumphed over every other propensity, and she | 89ges for absent friends. 
readily abandoned the haunts of pleasure, and devo- Ere morning the vigils of love and duty were no 
ted herself to her children and a husband whom she | longer necessary :—the sufferer was at rest, and the 
idolized. Ile being a sensible and religious man the ; convulsive sobs of the bereaved brothers, the stealthy 
force of his example caused her to render a lovely ‘ tread and low whispers of sympathizing assistants, 
character still more lovely by the additional graces , and the moaning of the autumn wind, which seemed 
of piety and its attendant virtues, humility and gen-{ chanting a requiem for the dead, were the only 
tleness, Although in her fortieth year, and a prey to | sounds that fell upon the ear, throughout the mansion 
blighting sickness, many personal attractions still) of the departed. 
remained; a set of delicately chiseled features, a fair} Although Mrs, Delacy’s increasing palor and debil- 
skin, and Jarge, lustrous hazel eyes, to which con- ity ought to have prepared them for the ‘* coming 
sumption, with that mysterious effect peculiar to it, woe,’? Harcourt and Reginald had clung to the fond 
communicated unusual brilliancy, while the softness anticipation of their mother’s recovery, and their be- 
of her voice, the elegance of her manners, for she } reavement was a shock that overwhelmed them. 
had been bred in the highest circles, and the convic- Mr. Fitzgerald was faithful to his trust, and when 
tion which her fragile appearance instantly produced } the last sad rites of sepulture had been performed 
that her life was fast waning away, created interest over the remains of Mrs. Delacy, he removed his 
and sympathy in the minds of al! that knew her, } wards, then fifteen years of age, to Cherwell Cottage, 
A touching anda holy scene did the chamber of ' his own rustic but tastefal residence in the vicinity of 
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Oxford. Here Mrs. Fitzgerald and her two little | 
daughters greeted them with cordiality and every 
thing was done to soothe and content them. Grief 
has but temporary power over the young; it may 
cause them to droop like flowers for awhile, but like 
flowers will they revive if bedewed with the waters 
of consolation and kindness; and thus treated Har- 
court and Reginald by degrees resumed their cheer- 
fulness and shared in the sports of their blithesome 
associates, Amanda and Rosa; these |itt!e lasses were 
several years younger than themselves, and as bright 
The in- 


come arising from the Delacy property was amply 


and blooming as the roses of Damascus. 


suflicient for the support and education of our young 
heroes, and after a sojourn of considerable Jength at 
the cottage, they were placed at school at Eton in 
Buckinghamshire, that famous establishment founded 
by Henry the Sixth, where they continued several 
years. But Harcourt, who was as wild and as bold 
as D’Israelli’s ** Vivian Grey,’’? headed a row for 
amusement whenever he had a chance, and was 
careful not to injure himself by too close an applica- 
tion to Greek and Latin, or the Classics; Reginald, 
on the contrary, became their devotee. In truth, the 
patriarchal twins of yore, Jacob and Esau, were not 
more widely different in appearance, tastes and dis- 
positions, than were these our pen portrays, and 
when qualified for their terms at college, the intellec- 
tual and study-loving Reginald was fain to go, but 
the enterprising Harcourt insisted upon seeking his 
fortune in the West Indies. 
strated in vain against the proposal, his objections 


Mr. Fitzgerald remon- 


were overruled and he yielded a reluctant consent. 
Harcourt sailed for Cuba, and never trod his native 
soil again! Ie vested his property in a successful 
speculation, this tempted him to try auvother, then a 
third—a fourth—each proved fortunate, and in less 
than five years he was the proprietor of a large and 
flourishing plantation, well stocked with negroes and 
overseers to cultivate it. Yet in the midst of this 
wondrous prosperity and augmenting wealth, he fell 
as did Damocles, when feasting with the sword sus- 
pended over his head; the slow but sure destroyer, 
withering consumption, which he inherited from his 
mother, attacked him even tn Cuba’s southera clime, 
and notwithstanding the utmost prudence and care, 
for life to him was sweet, and he was loth to die, he 
became its victim ere he attained his twenty-fifth an- 
IIe bequeathed his estate to Reginald, 


Though For- 


tune had showered no golden favors over him, L ove 


niversary. 
whose career had been far happier. 


had Javished on hi: his rosiest smiles. 

Amanda Fitzgerald, now a lovely woman of nine- 
teen, had plighted to him her faith, and their uup- 
tials were to be celebrated as soon as he commenced 


th e practice of his profession, the law. The intelli. 
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gence of poor Harcourt’s decease afflicted him deep- 
ly, though accompanied by the information of his 
rich bequest, Interest required that he should hasten 
to take possession of it, and he prepared to do so—to 
leave, for six tedious months, his betrothed!—had 
the inheritance consisted of Golconda’s Diamond 
Mines, he would thought them well paid for, by the 
But the dread of 


evil like the anticipation of enjoyment generally ex- 


performance of such a pilgrimage. 


ceeds its realization. 

The evening appointed for his departure arrived, 
and he sauntered with Amanda in tender conversation 
on the banks of the Thames at Oxford, where he 
had graduated with distinction, the preceding year. 
A full-orbed moon poured down her silvery rays upon 
the turrets and buildings of the university, that ven- 
erable and illustrious seat of Jearning, and varied 
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with light and shadows the thickly foliaged trees 
which reared themselves around. ‘The calmness of 
the night diffused its influence over the minds of the 
lovers,and for awhile they ceased to speak, De- 
lacy at length resumed,—‘ My sweet friend,’ said 
he, ‘ think of me when 1 am gone, as I shall think 


of you, frequently, fondly, fervently! Pray for my 
welfare as I shall pray for yours, and Heaven will 
surely bless me with a speedy return, to claim this 
precious hand, and make it mine forever!’ Amanda 
responded to his affectionate appeal and promised all 
he desired. 

It was late ere they rejoined the inmates of Cher- 
iwell Cottage, and not till long after the college bells 
had chimed twelve, (which seemed to them a parting 
knell,) did they separate. ‘The family had retired 
at an earlier hour and Jeft them together. 


As he bade farewell, Reginald drew from his vest 
a chain of gold, and clasped it round Amanda’s neck, 
saying—‘ Dearest, this sacred relic, the gift of my 
sainted mother, I leave with thee; its purity and 
strength render it a fit emblem of our attachment, so 
wear it for my sake; and now I claim the braided 
lock you promised to have ready for me.” The boon 
was given and he tore himself away. 

Amanda accompanied him to the door, and thence 
gazed upon his receding figure as he traversed the 
lawn, till in the depths of the avenue beyond it was 
hidden from her view. 

With an aching heart she sought her chamber, and 
there yielded to the fullness of its sorrow. ‘ Oh, that 
I could have beea his bride, and shared the perils of 
this voyage!’ she exclaimed; ‘the wide, wide seas 
will soon roll between us, and | have sad forebodings 
chain to 


we shall never meet again.’ Pressing the 


her lips, she knelt and prayed for the beloved donor, 
then threw herself upon the couch beside her sleeping 
sister, but day dawned ere slumber closed her eye- 


lids. Her pe:turbed feelings coumunicated them. 
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selves to her dreams, and in them she beheld Regi- 
nald struggling amid the ocean’s briny waves, and 


vainly trying to reach an island, near which the ves- ° 


sel was wrecked—at length, with extended hands, 
he grasped the shore, when a huge billow enfolded 
him and he disappeared. She uttered a piteous cry 
and awoke; the sun was shining through the lattice 
aud an April shower falling rapidly in large drops, 
whose loud pattering had probably contributed to the 
illusion of her stormy dream. 


Rosa was dressed, and the matin bell had rung, so 


springing from her bed, with her sister’s aid she was 


soon ready to descend to the saloon, where the fami- 
ly were at prayers, and asshe joined in devotion 
she felt her heart relieved of despondency, and filled 
with faith that her lover would be protected and re- 
stored to her. 


Happy those who thus can find solace in commu- ; 


nion with a merciful Providence! Amanda now reap- 
ed the blessings of a religious education; ber parents 
were strict members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and had brought up their children in accord- 


ance with its holiest precepts—had taught them to | 


love, honor, and trust ia God! 

At present, trace we Delacy in his peregrinations. 
After quitting Cherwell Cottage, he walked on with- 
out venturing a glance upon temptation, in the form 
of a fair being he bad left standing in the doorway. 


Guided by the light of the still presiding moon, he | 


pursued the path to Magdalen bridge, so remarkable 
for its position and the beauty of its architecture, 
Spanning both branches of the Cherwell, a consider- 
able portion of it lies over the ground which divides 


the river. 


Ilere he paused to cast a ‘ lingering look ’ upon the 


exquisite landscape, and especially upon the poplar 
and beechen trees, which lowered in perspective, 
and sheltered the abode of the beloved one from 
whom he had just separated—perhaps forever! The 
very idea was insupportable, and he hurried away to 
his lodgings, to try and banish it in the forgetfulness 
of sleep, but his repose like Amanda’s was disturbed 
and unrefreshing, and when at daybreak, he entered 
the stage coach for London, his feelings were as som- 
bre as the sky above him, then darkened by masses 
of clouds which untimely descended in the plentiful 
shower already mentioned. Soon however the sun 
shone out, and a rainbow arched the heavens; this 
seemed an omen of good, and with the charming vil- 
lages, verdant hedges and parks, and an exhilerating 
breeze, revived his spirits aud his hopes. 

Those who have traveled in ‘ merry old England,’ 
well know the ease and velocity with which its smooth 
and level roads are glided over by vehicles public or 
private; the comfort and neatness of the inns—the 


smiling physiogomies and obligingvess of the land-‘ 
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' lords, landladies, waiters, and waiting-maids, par. 
ticularly when the style and appearance of the tray. 
eler betoken liberal custom and sure payment. Reg. 
inald experienced al} these, and in due time was set 
down at Wright’s Hotel near the strand. The fol. 
lowing day he made purchases and preparations nec. 
essary for his voyage, and wrote a farewell letter to 
- Amanda—the second found him on board of a nob!e 
packet-ship, with full spread canves, moving like a 
stately swan across the blue waters of the British 
channel. 


Among the passengers were a gentleman and lady 
from New York, Colonel and Mrs. Danvers, who 
with their three daughters had been making a tour 
through England and Wales, and spending a winter 
; in London. The trio were lovely looking girls, and 
' Delacy perceiving a strong resemblance between Ad- 
elaide, the eldest, and Amanda, often sought her so- 
ciety and paid her marked attention—reading o' 
playing chess and backgammon, or promenading 
when the sea was smooth, they were constantly to- 
gether. It was a dangerous intimacy for susceptible 
and sympathetic souls! 

For many days the voyagers were favored with 
propitious winds and sunny skies, but when within 
a week’s sail of the American coast the aspect of the 
heavens suddenly changed, and darkness seemed 


( 


brooding over the vessei, as it rolled heavily from 
side to side on mountainous waves. Anon flashes of 
lurid lightning gleamed upon the deep, accompanied 
_ by peals of hoarsest thunder, and white crested bil- 

lows dashed in furious tamult over the deck of the 
' straggling ship, washing off all that had not been se- 


curely corded to its masts or bulwarks, ‘The strain- 


ing and creaking of its timbers, the rattling of the 
ropes, the cries of the sailors, as they dragged down 
the torn and soaking canvas in obedience to their 
Captain’s orders, issued with stentorian voice through 
a speaking-trumpet, rendered the scene terrific.— 
Those who have not witnessed a storm at sea, cannot 
conceive its sublime horror and the awful fear it ex- 
cites in the breasts of the timid and inexperienced! 
. Then the dizziness—the qualmishness—the revolting 
sickness! Qh, it is a time of trial! a rigorous test of 
every mental and bodily nerve! 
The female passengers of the ‘ Trident’ were 
frantic with terror. Mrs. Danvers and her younger 
daughters clung to their father for support and pro- 


tection, but Adelaide flew to Delacy. ‘If doomed 


; to be lost, let us perish together,’ she exclaimed, and 
. threw herself into his arms, where she remained nio- 


tionless, almost breathless, till the rage and violence 


of the elements abated, when recovering her presence 


; of mind, and abasied at this involuntary exhibition 
, of a passion she had hitherto concealed, she broke 


from him and hastily retreated to her state-room. 
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Then and thus it was that Delacy discovered his 
itentions and civilities had been misinterpreted, and 
had won the heart of his artless companion. The 
conviction filled him with pain; generous, honorable 
and benevolent, he would not allow even vanity to 
be gratified by so gteat, so fruitless a sacrifice on the 


part of another, complimentary as it was. He hesi- : 


tated about what course to pursue—to change in his 
demeanor and treat with reserve and coldness an in- 
nocent creature, who evidently adored him, seemed 
crnel, nay impossible! and yet to persevere in his at- 
tentions would be cherishing a hopeless and perhaps 
fatal attachment. He thought not of danger to him- 
self. Alas! for Amanda!—alas, for woman’s love 
and man’s fidelity! 

After a vast deal of meditation, Reginald deter- 
mined as young people generally do in cases of difli- 
culty, to be guided by circumstances, (in other words, 
their own impulses,) and with that perilous resolve, 
instead of disclosing his engagement, and restraining 
his inclinations, he continued his usual intercourse 
with the lovely maiden, whose blushes and averted 
looks when next they met plainly betrayed her recol- 
lection of the inadvertant confession she had made 
during her alarm. Reginald was equally confused 
and tremulous with deep emotion, and his agitation 
was not lost upon Adelaide—again was he misun- 
derstood. : 

They reached New York in safety, and more than 
a month elapsed ere Reginald found a vessel bound 
for Havana, his destined port, beyond which lay the 
plantation bequeathed him by his brother. It was a 
month replete with incidents which kindled hopes in 
one fond breast that never were to be realized. 


Delacy became domesticated at Col. Danvers’ and 
strange to say was unconscious of the spell that drew 
him there, till a fervent letter from Amanda awaken- 
ed his sleeping conscience and made him aware that 
the fascinating American had engrossed too deeply 
his time and thoughts, and that the hours spent with 
her in that luxurious parlor ina fashionable square, 
or strolling through Broadway, or accompanying her 


in parties of pleasure on the water to Staten Island, 


Flushing, and other places of public amusement, had 
caused him to neglect his sweet friend, who so much 
lamented his absence. Only once had he written to 
her since he landed. 

Repentant of his delinquency, he kissed as he re- 
folded the letter, and hastened ts answer it; and 


struck with his injustice towards Adelaide and the | 


danger and impropriety of his own position, he deter- | charge of pistols in quick succession; he ieaped from 


mined to mention his betrothal and forego the enjoy- 
ment of her society during the remainder of his so- 


journ in the city. 


cheek alone betrayed the pangs his communication 





> way. 


He fulfilled his purpose the next ' 


evening, and the alternate flush and paleness of her who had attacked and captured the ill fated schooner 


: in which he was a passenger. 


- 


caused the unbappy girl, for wounded pride and dig- 
nity yielded strength through the hard trial, and not 
reproach or even a remark escaped her lips. She 
quickly changed the conversation to an indifferent 
topic and they parted tranquilly, yet her heart was 
almost breaking, and his was truly grieved. 


He now saw too late how imprudent, how irration- 
al his course had been, and the pain of retrospection 
was only alleviated by the consideration that he had 
at last done his duty, and by the hope that time and 
absence would heal the wounds his presence had in- 
flicted. 

Fallacious reasoner ! little he knew of the depth 
and durability of woman’s tenderness, the only sure 
conquerors of which are harshness and neglect. It 
is these which destroy the romance of attachment— 
gradually weaken and undermine the citade} of affec- 
tion. ‘Time and absence are frail adversaries when 


busy memories act as sentinels to oppose them, 


At the end of a melnacholy week, he called to 
bid the Danvers’ family a final adieu, and was not 
surprised at their treatmg him coldly, nor could he 
blame them, for he felt that his conduet appeared 
cruel and ungrateful. Adelaide he did not see—they 
told him she was absent on a visit to a relative in 
Brooklyn. 

no 


* * * * 


Reginald embarked for Havana—he was an enthu- 


siastic admirer of natare, ard but for the depressed 


state of his mind, would have luxuriated in the mag- 
nificent scene around him, as the vessel scudded be~ 
fore a brisk wind through the harbor of New York, 
on the morning of his departure. He rememhered 
too well, however, with whom he had oft descanted 


upon the beauties of that prospect even at that very 


hour, when as then a brilliant sunrise gilded the 
forests of masts which arose from the wharves of the 
city, and mellowed the green of the hills and shores 
encircling its bay. 

As he gazed upon the villas on some of the islands, 
with their teeming orchards and gardens, he remem- 
bered well with whom he had visited their shades and 
culled their fruits and flowers;—and as they entered 
the ‘ Narrows,’ the splendid sea-view occasioned 
such painful reminiscences as forced him, absolutely 
soul-sick, to descend to his cabin. 


It was on the fifth day after leaving New York, 
that he was suddenly aroused from a sound nap at 


_ early dawn, by a terrible noise and concussion on 


deck, mingled with the clashing of swords and dis- 


his berth, and hastily dressing, rushed up the gang- 
The next instant he was struck senseless by u 
blow from the blunderbuss of one of a pirate band, 
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Ifow long he remained in this situation he knew 
not, but when he revived, and feebly raising him- 
self looked about, an appalling sight presented it- 
eelf—the vessel’s deck was clotted with blood and 
strewed with corpses! She was entirely dismantled, 
and floated without sail or rudder, at the mercy of 
the waves and winds. ‘The pirates had carried off 
every article that was valuable and not a trace of 
them remained, save the dreadful carnage and de- 
vastation they had made! 


Reginald reclosed his eyes in horror—he inwardly 
prayed to Heaven for protection and relief, and 
again sunk into uncousciousness. 


His petition was not in vain. ‘Towards evening 
the gory hulk with its ghastly burdens, was espied 
by the Montezuma, a Spanish Merchantman, and 
was immediately pursued and boarded. 


On perceiving that Reginald still breathed, the 
humane captain had him gently removed to his 
ship, and used eyery effort to restore him. 
bodies of the slaughtered crew were consigned to 
the deep with every mark of respect customary on 
such occasions—rolled up in hammocks containing 
weights to make them sink, they were laid in a 
row, prayers read over them, a gun fired from the 
bows of the Montezuma, and then, one after an- 
other, the dead were launched into the ocean. 


Yor several days, Reginald was unable to rise— 
he had a severe cut and contusion on his head and 
the loss of blood and appetite rendered him weak | 
and pale. With sorrow too, he discovered that the 
braid of Amanda’s hair which 
neck, was gone. 


he wore round his 
It was attached to his watch, of 
which he had been robbed during his swoon. 


Captain Laplata, from Cad’z, was bound for the 
ilavana, so that our traveler was neither turned 
from his course or delayed by his adventure; in one 
respect it was favorable to his interest; it proved 
the means of an acquaintance and intimacy with 
his deliverer, which led, as will be shown hereaf- 


ter, o important results, 


The worthy Captain once resided in Havana, 
and was pleased to show him the town and give 
him much useful information; he also introdaced 
him to several agreeable families, and Reginald 
was astonished at the degree of luxury and fashion 
which prevailed among the high classes, and at the 
magnificence of (he charches and that of many 
private mansions, where he was entertained in 
quite a princely manner. But being impatient to 
wind up his business and return to Europe, he soon 
hired a * Quilrine,’ a light carriage peculiar to the 
country, and proceeded to his plantation, where 
in the midst of overseers aud a numberous herde | 
of slaves, we will leave him for the present, and 
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hold converse with the other characters of 9), 
story. 

| About four months after Reginald’s departur 
from England, Rosa Fitzgerald, who had mature, 
into as graceful and lovely a woman as her sister, 
received and accepted the addresses of a youn 
gentleman of fortune and genteel standing, whos 
father was a Spaniard. 


’ 
5° 
Mr. Deltavega married jy 


early life, a lady of Liverpool and became a res. 
He was the head of an extensive mer. 


’ cantile establishment and had amassed considera- 


ble wealih. Having fitted his only son Fianceseo 
to succeed him, he determined to retire from bus). 
ness and to begin his future holiday, by a visit to 
Cadiz, his native city; thither, after the union of 
Rosa and Francesco, Mrs. Deltavega and the new 
married couple were to accompany him and the 


latter to spend the remainder of the summer in 


travel before finally settling in Liverpool, to enjoy 
the sweets of connubial felicity and domestic life. 


Amanda had heard but twice from Reginald. 
[lis letter mentioned that he intended to leave 
New York immediately, for Cuba, and should 
write without delay after reaching it, but he had 
not done so, and she knew not even where to ad- 
dress him, consequently all communication between 
them had ceased, and she was so disturbed and de- 


' pressed and her health so evidently impairing from - 


anxiety of mind, that her parents insisted on her 
joining the party to Spain, promising to forward 
without delay all packages that might arrive for 
absent. She yielded to their 
wishes, and after the ordinary routine of calms and 
storms, the voyage was accomplished in due time 
and safety. 


her, while she was 


They found the city of Cadiz in a great commo- 
tion—a gang of pirates had been captured and 
brought into port; and a crowd of soldiers and cit- 
izens were conducting them to prison. 

The Deltavegas were soon established in com- 
fortable quarters and warmly greeted by relatives 
Time rolled tranguilly on with all 
save Amanda—tidings from home brought none of 
her truant lover, and she grew more and more 
restless and unhappy. She thought he must be 
dead, or ill, she could not, would not doubt his 
truth. 

In fine weather, Rosa and herself usually walk- 
ed out of an afternoon, and though not Roman 
Catholics, they frequently went to the Cathedra! 
at the hour of Vespers, to listen to the strains of 


sacred music which then pealed through its aisles. 

One evening while thus engaged, < sister,’ whis- 
pered Amanda, ‘what tender memories do those 
sweet and solemn notes revive! tender and pain- 
ful tuoo—Oh, let us away! they oppress me, and I 
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feel as if some dire calamity was hanging over my 
It is folly, 1 acknowledge, to yield thus to 
superstition, yet I cannot resist its influence.’ 

And here, we would ask, how is it that between 
the spirit and the future a mysterious ahd strange 
communion does sometimes exist, which sways the 
strongest minds and saddens them in apprehensions 
of coming ill? Itisone of the secrets of nature 
that cannot be explained. 

The sisters quitted the church, and after a short 
stroll returned home. In the parlor they found 
father Anselm, a relation of Mr. Deltavega, sitting 
with the family and giving them an account of the 
execution of the pirates, which had taken place 
that morning. 

The good old man had been summoned to shrive 
one of them, and had received from him, as an of- 
fering to the Virgin, a rich gold watch attached to 
a braid of auburn hair, and bearing the initials 
R. D. 

The penitent confessed that he had rifled it from 
the person of a young man who was killed on 
board of an American vessel, which he and his ac- 
complices had attacked and destroyed, nine weeks 
previous to their own capture. 


sooner did Amanda behold it, than she recognized 
it as Reginald’s, and the chain, as the tress she 
had bestowed on him at parting. ‘* Now by that 
token of death, are my mournful forebodings real- 
ized !’ cried she, and fainted away; a brain fever 
ensued, and fora long while her life was in dan- 
ger. 

Poor Rosa hung over her pillow night and day, 
and listened with tearful eyes to her delirious lam- 
entations. She insisted upon substituting her 
own watch as a votive gift in lieu of her lover’s, and 
kept that with the chain he had presented her, in 
her bosom, and often covered each with kisses and 
tears, 

It was a melancholy peiiod; but close atten- 
tion and careful nursing at length prevailed, and 
the sufferer began to regain consciousness and 
health. 

Oh, the fallacy of human hopes and earthly hap- 
piness ! scarcely six months had elapsed since 
Amanda’s heart beat high with both, and al! seem- 
ed bright and fair—now dejected and care-worn, 
to her the world appeared shrouded in darkness, 
and now were hers, though yet so young, thoughts 
that banished sleep, affections withered in the bud 
and sorrowful remembrances. 

Change of air and scene were prescribed by her 


physician, and she accompanied Rosa and her hus- ' 


band in a tour through the south of Spain. 
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Our scene must now change also—’tis done 
the curtain rises and lo ! the interior of a hovel in 
an obscure street of New York, and on a coarse 
but clean bed, a woman lying apparently in the 
last stage of consumption. Her sunken and heavy 
eyes brighten, and o’er her pallid cheek aslight 
blush ditluses itself as she listens to a youthful fe- 
male who is sitting beside her, smoothing her path 
to death with words from Holy Writ--those pre 
cious promises therein contained, of mercy and 
salvation to all who believe and repent—that 
‘though their sins be as scarlet they sha!!l be made 
white as snow.’ 

The gentle girl lays down the book, to adminis- 
ter nourishment to her dying charge, and as she 
turns round, the lovely face of Adelaide Danvers 
is revealed to us. Yes, it is she who thus performs 
the duties of charity, and secks to assuage her own 
griefs by alleviating those of her fellow creatures, 


‘and to exchange her earthly idol fora heavenly 


one! A blessed balsam for a wounded heart ! and 
verily she found it so. For although she could 


/never entirely subdue her hopeless passion, and 


therefore never married, yet was her life in after 
years, serene and almost happy, for it was devoted 


’ to piety and beneficence. 
Ashe finished speaking, father Anselm drew | 


forth the watch from the folds of his gown, and no: .. = 
. ; displays a more familiar scene, the road to Cher- 


Again must our curtain fall-——again it rises and 


well cottage, and Reginald moving as rapidly over 
it, as post horses can convey him. Ile has arrang- 
ed his West Indian affairs, recrossed the Atlantic, 
and is hurrying to his affianced bride. The chaise 
stops at the door—he alights and is about to enter 
the house, when an exclamation of rapture is 
heard within, and the next moment his arms encir- 
cle his sweet Amanda, who has flown to meet him. 
The bloom of health is once more on her cheek, 
and ‘the smile of contentment and love’ in her 
soft blue eye. 

Perhaps our readers will not object to be inform- 
ed of the circumstances, which brought to pass this 
pleasing termination, of what has hitherto been a 
gloomy tale. 

Shortly after the excursion through Spain, which 
proved less beneficial to the invalid than was anti- 
cipated, our old acquaintance, Captain Laplata, 
returned to Cadiz, and was invited to dine with 
Mr. Deltavega. In boyhood they were friends but 
since then, had not met before. 

When the Jadies retired from the dinner table, 
they remained discoursing over their wine, and the 
Captain remarked upon the beauty and extreme 
dejection of Amanda, whereupon Mr. Deltavega 
related her touching history. 

When he concluded, the benevolent seaman re- 
plied. ‘How fortunate, my dear sir, that you 
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have communicated to me these facts! for I can | 


meet them with others which will doubtless act 
like the elixer of life, upon the withering heart of 
Miss Fitzgerald.’ 

He then detailed the circumstances of his en- 
counter with the plundered vessel, his discovery 
and rescue of Reginald and their subsequent asso- 
ciation; and then read aloud a letter which he had 
just received from him, stating that since they part- 
ed, he had suffered from a dangerous fever, but 
was convalescent, and having satisfactorily com- 
pleted his business was on the point of embarking 
for England, where he feared some misfortune 
awaited him, as he had had no reply to any of his 
letters, since leaving New York. 

The delight which this intelligence created, may 
well be imagined. Hlow to impart it to Amanda 
in her present nervous state was a difficulty. 

Some writers maintain that sudden joy is harder 


to bear than sudden woe; and history avers that — 


the messenger who brought to Athens the news of 


the victory at Marathon, died of ecstasy the in- ’ 


stant after he had told the‘ glad tidings;’ never- 
theless, we are doub'ful of the theory in question, 
and opine that the poor fellow’s death might have 
been the result of over exertion in his avocation. 
Be that as it may, it was deemed expedient not to 
inform Amanda of her lover’s continued existence, 
till Rosa had prepared her for the blissful revela- 
tion in the gentiest manner, and an unexpected 


auxiliary in the form of a dream, favored her de- | 


sign. 


On entering her sister’s chamber (according to | 


her wont) the next morning she found her sitting 
by the window, with her head resting on her fold- 
edarms, ‘ Dear Amanda, what is the matter?’ 
inquired Rosa,‘I hope you are not ill, though I 
perceive you are paler than usual.’ * No, my kind 


Rosa, I am not ill; but surely I bear a charmed . 


life or could I thus linger in this weary world, a 
prey tosuch wretchedness? Oh, Rosa, what a 
blessed dream was mine last night ! 
was but a dream! methought that the dead to 
whom my fate is linked was restored to life—that 
he had been saved from shipwreck and borne to a 
beautiful and fertile island—that we were sailing 
hence for England, and stopped at this island to 


procure water and fruits; there we discovered him 
and amazed and transported, I uttered a scream 
which aroused me, and I awoke to bitter disap- 


pointment and vain regret.’ 
Rosa listened with mute astonishment—she was 


not superstitious, yet the remarkable coincidence 


of the dream with the events she had to disclose, 


made her almost believe that Providence had sent | 


the vision to prepare her sister’s mind for the hap-- 
/ author—‘ we bid them a friendly adieu.’ 


piness that was in store for her. 


Alas! thatit. 
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Tenderly putting aside the ringlets which cluster. 
ed around her brow and looking earnestly ayy 
somewhat archly in her face, she said,—<* SUPDOse 
that this ecstatic dream should be realized, coy), 
you support the transition from woe to weal, from 
misery to gladness?’ Amandastarted and regard. 
ing her intently was struck with the expression of 
her countenance—‘ Rosa, Rosa,’ she exclaimed, 
‘what do your words and manner imply ?—Rosa, 
you would not, you could not venture to trifle with 
feelings so sacred as mine!’ Rosa was silent, by 
drew from her pocket Reginald’s letter to Captain 
Laplata, unfolded and placed it in her sister’s hand 
—with convulsive grasp and throbbing heart.— 
She seized it—read it and throwing herself on her 
knees poured forth thanks to Heaven for its mer- 
cy. Then completely overcome, she wept and 


, sobbed aloud. 


When this burst of feeling had past, relieved by 
it she became more composed, and Rosa called in 
her husband and his parents who added their con- 
gratulations to hers. 


The embarkation of the happy party for England 
speedily ensued and they arrived at Cherwell Cot- 
tage, just a week before Delacy made his appear- 
ance there, as above described. 


Satisfactory explanations took place between 
the reunited lovers—Reginald had written several! 
times, but there being no regular mail to Havan- 
na, from his plantation, which was situated far in 
the interier, his letters had doubtless miscarried; 
Iiness too had prevented his writing fora long 
while. 

The episode of Adelaide Danvers, he did not 
dare to touch upon nor ever could; till long after 
he was a married man, and had heard of her well 
doing and prosperity. Amanda’s excuses we need 
not detail, as they are already known to our read- 
ers. 


A merry wedding at Mr. Vitzgerald’s added its 
festivities to those of Christmas, in the month of 
December, succeeding these events. The names 
of the bride and bridegroom may be easily surmis- 
ed, and a handsome couple they were, as they 
stood before the clergyman to be joined in holy 
wedlock—she in her white crape and roses—he in 
his blue coat and showy vest—her sole ornament a 
rich gold chain—his, a watch fastened to a braid 
of glossy hair—which same valuables were care- 
fully preserved and bequeathed to their descend- 
ants, with an interesting legend concerning them. 
And now as ‘ all’s well that ends well,’ we trust 
our story with its happy denouement will prove 
satisfactory, to those who may chance to peruse it, 
and concluding after the manner of a celebrated 
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4LL NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 


BY G. W. GARDNER. 


There was a little sparkling brook 
That glided smooth away, 

And on its smooth and glassy face 
Bright shone the silver ray : 

A little child enraptured stood 
Upon the pebbled strand, 

And gazed upon the glittering pearls 
Among the yellow sand. 


That little child knew not that these 
Were but the shining beams, 

Reflected from the sandy grains, 
But thought all true that seems ; 

Then plunged beneath those waters sheen 
its hand for diamonds rare, 

And drawing forth its dripping grasp, 
Alas, no gems were there. 


And thus how oft have we been foiled 
By glittering toys of earth, 

That seem so precious ere atfained, 
When ours, of little worth. 

Oh. then, seek not those seeming joys 
That lure us here to-day, 

Bat ere to-morrow’s sun shall rise 
From us will flee away. 


Danbury, N.  # 1848, 





MARRY IN YOUR OWN SPHERE, 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


Mrs. Penn Foley gave orders to her maid to direct 
the waiter to order the coachman to bring round th 
carriage. 

Seme visits were to be paid, and Miss Amelia Ger- 
trade, the eldest, and Miss Juliet Seraphina, the se- 
cond, of the six daughters, were to accompony their 
mamma; while Charlotte Louisa and Antoinette were 
to take their music and drawing lessons; the two 
youngest, who wore short frocks, though as tall as 
the elder girls, having gone to spend the day with 
their aunt, Mrs. Fielding Topham. 

It was very seldom that Mrs. Penn Foley conde- 
scended to any thing like a sensation. She was as 
stately as the tallest female figure, rigidly angular 
and of no perceptible breadth, carried at an invaria- 
ble and unbending height, could make her. Her 
head was always crowned with a cap of antique 
fashion; for she had a respect for antiquity, and 
thought the style of her dress a proper illustration of 
the quality of her Jineage. Iu her own person Mrs. 
Foley united the claims to aristocracy of two fami- 
lies in different states. The best blood Virginia could 
boast ran in her veins; while her husband, of a Car- 
olinian stock, could trace back his descent full a hun- 
dred years, and, through what he called the ‘‘jugger- 
not line,’? was entitled to claim equality of birth 
with scions of the best families in France. Not to 
cherish an abiding sense of those personal distinc- 
tions, and not to impress on the minds of her children 


14 


the knowledge of their own superiority, would have 
been a lack of duty indeed. Mrs. Foley, like the pi- 
ous Hebrews of old, laid up this consciousness in her 
heart, and bound it fora sign upon her hand, and 
as a frontlet between her eyes; she spoke of it when 
she sat in the house and when she walked by the 
way, and wrote it upon her door-posts and her gates 
It had imparted a sort of Doric sternness to her coun- 
tenaace, which was seldom changed by the expres- 
sion of emotion; it gave her voice a studied softness, 
so that the sounds emitted were strangely small in 
proportion to the opening of a mouth of really unu- 


sual dimensions. And the words—it may well be 
conceived that they were always the most proper to 
be uttered by so high-born a dame; not always, 
however, the best of English; for Mrs. Foley consid 
ered an education, to ladies of her rank in life, alto- 
gether snperfluous. 

It was no common cause, as one might suppose, 
that now affected Mrs. Penn Foley to the point of 
agitation. She had actually put on her own gloves, 
and was trying to fasten them at the wrists, while 
her maid, who always performed such offices, stood 
aghast at the abstraction of her mistress. Ler mouth 
was forcibly compressed, and there was a round spot 


What 


the cause could be, wondered both the daughters, 


of red on the summit of either cheek bene. 


who, gay in their velvet mantles and floating plumes, 
stood ready to attend their mother. As she advanc- 
ed tothe door, she turned as if she had forgotten 
somethiug, walked up to the table, and locked and 
double locked her work-box. In that work-box, the 
daughters saw at a glance, lay the secret coneerning 
which they knew that question was at present use- 
less. 

Gentle reader, we will exercise the privilege of 
clairvoyants, and take a peep into this mysterious 
box. It contained nothing less than a letter from a 
friend in C 
gence that Lord Merrill Stanhope, an English noble- 
man then on a tour throngh the Southern states, was 
about to visit Shallowford, and would be honored by 
letters of introduction to its most distinguished citi- 





, announcing the transcendant intelli- 


zen, Mr. Penn Foley. 

To see and speak with a living lord was a rare 
privilege indeed; but one the anticipation of which 
would not alone have moved from her staid proprie- 
ty a Jady of such exalted station. But there was an- 
other consideration. Lord Merrill Stanhope was un- 
married, and the fair Amelia Gertrude used to con- 
quest. To see her eldest child, the one most like 
herself in gravity and grace, placed in the rank to 
which her birth entitled her, but which was denied by 
the vulgar institations of this country, was the dear- 
est wish of her heart. 

Mrs. Foley descended to the lower hall, handed 
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her key-basket, which no Southern housekeeper 


trusts from her sight, to Charlotte Louisa, and then | 


entered the carriage. Amelia Gertrude sat by her 
side. 
the same pale, inexpressive face, large dull eyes and 
wide mouth, from which issued words of equal insig- 
nificance, while the same pride was evident in the 
bend of her long neck, and the stateliness of her de- 
Miss Juliet Seraphina wns short and 
dumpy, with small blue eyes half buried in cheeks 
of chalky whiteness, and a neck thatshe had been 


portment. 


told was alabaster détself. 


ley did not at once entrust to her daughters for rea- 
sons of her own, was let out at every house she vis- 
ited; and also that her noble visitor was to be wel- 
comed by a party given in his honor. Nods, and 
winks, and inuendoes, and sentences half uttered, 
told the amazing tale to eager listeners. How many 
hearts that evening within the precincts of Shallow- 
ford were beating with joy and fear; joy that they 
were to behold sucha curiosity, and fear lest some 


unknown pique or imagined offence on the part of; 
Mrs. Foley might tempt her to exclude them from the ' 


party. The lady herself had called her household 
around her, and with due solemnity announced the 
event that was to take place. Tho young ladies were 
busy writing notes of invitation. 

‘The important point was now to be settled, who 
should be asked. The assemblage must be select; 
not like the balls of policy given at the coming out of 
daughters, whose invitations are general; or bridal 
festivils, where all one’s acquaintances expect to be 
remembered, Within the circle of Mrs. Foley’s ac- 
quaintance was a charmed inner circle, which she, 
in concert with a few other ladies in Shallowford, 
The 


wealthy, the accomplished, the refined, were not 


aimed to render as exclusive as possible. 
allowed to enter, if they could not boast the advan- 
tages of birth and ** connexion.’’ ‘This circle alone 

was to receive Lord Merrili Stanhope. 

That determined, - 
it was not diflicult to decide upon the favored guests. 


The party then must be small. 


There was no weighing of merits in the balance. 
None who 
had contaminated their patrician blood by mixture 
with the obscure were to be admitied, 


There was no reckoning of rent-rolls. 


The list was | 
soon made out, and the notes were dispatched. 

We pass over the preparations for the party. The 
expected evening arrived; but not so punctually the 
expected guest. It was abont nine o’clock, and the : 
aristocratic company was assembled in the splendid 
drawing-room; the ladies ranged in seats close to the 
wall, and the gentlemen standing in the centre, dis- 
Miss 
trude, who prided herself on having plenty of beaus, 


cuscing the topics of the day. Amelia Ger- 
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She had the same angular figure as her mother | 


‘to be near enough. 
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| was discoursing with much gesticulation to four », 


five lads apparently from fifteen to eighteen; wh), 
her sister spoke a word every ten minutes to a youth 
as lethargic as herself, who stood by her side. \,,. 
Penn Foley sat erect and immovable in a large arm. 
chair, bestowing no notice on any of the company, 
but evidently nervous, as might be seen by the 
twiiching of ber mouth, and the unconscious tightey. 
ing of her hand over the head carved on the arm of 


her seat. Her husband was deep in conversatioy 


_ with some planters on the prospects of cotton for tly 
' ensuing year. 
The important secret of the letter, which Mrs. Fo- : 


The roll of a carriage was heard, and the lady of 
the house rose suddenly from her chair, and as sud. 
denly sat down again. Her expression spoke volumes 


of expectation. _ Presently the shining black face of 


the chief waiter appeared at the door. ‘* Massa, Sic 


, bin come!’’ was followed by the speedy egress of 


the host. Ina few moments he returned, escorting 
a tittle, thin, frisky man, whom, with great solemni. 
ty, he presented to bis lady as Lord Merrill Stan- 
hope. 


Mrs. Penn Foley arose, and performed an elabo- 
rate curtesy. ‘Then turning to her daughters, who, 
at a signal, had gathered around her, she presented 
her illustrious visitor to the whole six in turn, and 
then to a few of the ladies who were so fortunate as 
The rest were left to admire at 
a distance, or watch for a chance introduction. 


To describe the sensation produced by the advent 
of the English lion would be impossible. It was as 
if animation had suddenly lighted ona room full of 
statues. The ladies stood up and walked forward to 
gaze at him; the gentlemen crowded about him; the 
face of the hostess glowed with pride and satisfaction; 
the young ladies simpered and looked modest, and 
the buzz of conversation usurped the place of the 


former silence. 


‘ What an air distingue he has,’ observed one of 
the ladies to another, 

‘ There is no mistaking the stamp of birth,’ said 
Mrs. Fielding ‘Topham. ‘ Do you not think my Hen- 
ry favors him strikingly ?’ 

‘ How I wish I could get introduced!’ sighed a 
tall miss. 

‘Do you not find, my lord,’ asked one of the gen- 
tlemen, ‘that you was most shamefully deceived 
at the North, with respect to our Southern institu- 
tions? ’ 

* Haven't you been delighted with your visit to 
our plantations?’ inquired another, 

‘fs it not your opinion that Slavery is the most 
proper and natural state for a negro?’ asked a 
third. 

‘*Pon my honor, exactly so,’ replied the little 
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three questions. 

‘ If there is anything we Carolinians pride ourselves 
upon,” remarked a tall, geave-looking man, ‘ it is our 
peculiar institutions. We cherish them—we fight for 
them—we would die for them!’ ‘The last few words 
were uttered with violent empliasis, and a clenching 
of the fist. 

‘The hospitality of the Palmetto State,’ remarked 
a fair-haired gentlemen who was in office, ‘is warm- 
jy tendered to one who honors her chivalry, and pos- 
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man, glancing round, as he replied at once to the ! 


sesses a mind too liberal to be prejudiced by the rep- | 


resentetions of her enemies.’ 
‘ Thank ye, sir, thank ye!’ ejaculated the lion. 


mamma. 
‘ Will you accept this boquet, my lord,’ lisped the 
young lady. 
just thea the music strack up, 
‘Do you dance, my lord?’ said Mrs. Penn Foley. 
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among themselves. Some had the malice to say Mrs, 
Foley had regularly entrapped the unsuspecting 
foreigner. Some went so far as to venture an opin- 
ion that the distinguished visitor was very ill-educated 
and ill-mannered for a lord, and that they feared Miss 
Amelia would make no great catch, after all, 

For once the decisions of general ramor was con- 
firmed. In less than a week from his arrival, Lord 
Merrill Stanhope actually made proposals to Mr. Fo- 
ley for the hand of his eldest daughter. His excuse 
for haste, and for his petition that the marriage might 
take place immediately, was that urgent business 
called him to New Orleans. ‘Thence he was to sail 


, for Europe. 
Amelia Gertrude, say something,’ whispered the | 


, wishes, 
‘tion of manner. 
A low bow of acknowledgment; and , 


Mrs. Penn Foley was at the summit of her proudest 
But her satisfaction was shown by no ela- 
for her 


What elevation was it 


daughter to become the wife of the son of a peer? 


; To her acquaintances who spoke on the topic she 


The noble guest answered in the affimative, and } 


solicited the fair hand of Miss Foley. For the rest of 
the evening she was the envied of all; for Lord Mer- 


rill Stanhope was her devoted. 


, partners for life. 


From the entangling 


conversation of the gentlemen, who were anxious to | 
give him information and to receive his opinions, ; 
from the ladies eager to enchain his attention for a | 
moment, from the repeated calls, at short intervals, ° 


of the host to accompany him into an adjoining room, 
where wines and liquors were set forth for the male 
guests, her noble admirer escaped always to return to 


Miss Amelia. When supper was announced, Mrs. 


Foley gracefully yielded the honor of his escort to; , 
: Jace robe and veil. 
It was to her a moment of triumph 


her daughter. 
worth a life-time of cares. 


also were her eight bridesmaids. 


The party was followed by a dinner given by Mr. | 


Foley, in compliment to his illustrious friend. The 
etiquette of Shallowford did not permit ladies to be 


present at such an entertainment, but they waited its : 


termination in the drawing-room; and Miss Amelia 


had the honor of sweetening coffee for Lord Merrill, 


while she added compliments even more luscious. | 


Matters had evidently proceeded to a flirtation. 

The next day a drive was proposed, to visit the ex- 
tensive plantations of Mr. Foley. Miss Amelia and 
her mamma went aloug. They returned in time for 
a late dinner, and preparations for a large ball given 
by one of their aristocratic friends. 


At church on the Sunday following the nobie lord 
oceupied in Mr. Foley’s pew a place next to his eld- 
est daughter, and attended her to the carriage that 
conveyed them home, After this, the gossips of the 
town decided that the young people were engaged. 
The rumor was the talk of every circle. The inner 


talked of her grief at the thought of parting, and the 
wilfulness of girls who would choose for themselves 
The preparations for the wedding 
went on with as much quietude as celerity. 

The evening of the bridal saw assembled at the 
mansion of Mr. Foley a much larger company than 
on the occasion of the late party. The intimate 
friends, of whom Mrs. Foley bad few, were invited 
to attend the ceremony, and the majority came afier- 
ward. The rooms were brilliantly illuminated. and 
the bride was dressed with great magnificence, as 
Half her father’s 


income, it was"whispered, bad been expended in her 


There was dancing, as usual, most of the evening. 
The supper that closed the festivities was unrivaled 
in abundance and splendor. ‘The party had left the 
table and returned to the drawing-room, when here 


was a new and unexpected arrival. Col. Harris, an 





intimate friend of Mr. Foley, from C ,» Was an- 
nounced. 
‘Mr. Harris! how d’ye? Tlappy to see you,’ was 


the host’s joyous exclamation. ‘You are just come 


in time! Let me have the pleasure of presenting you 
to Lady Merrill Stanhope, my daughter, and her 
husband.’ 

‘Ha! I have come then too Jate! There is a mis- 
take here,’ said Col. Harris, ecriously. ‘ My dear 
friend, you have been most shamefally imposed 
upon.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ exclaimed Mr, and Mrs. 
Penn Foley in a breath. The others drew near them, 
and there was a dead silence. 

‘That person,’ pointing to the bridegroom, who 


select one, over which Mrs. Foley presided, congrat- ; stood pale and trembling, ‘ is not the nobleman you 


ulated her in public and made invidious remarks 


have named.’ 
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* Not Lord Merrill!’ shrieked the mother of the } mya, or rather of a romance in real life. whi 


bride. 

‘No, madam. 
Lord Merrill Stanhope, in C 
Richmond seriously ill for some weeks. 


He has been 





sickness he was robbed of his letters of introduction, 


| puts fiction into the shade, and #lustrates. 


I myself parted this morniog with | a remarkable manner, the overruling han 
at} Divine Providence in educing good {j, 
Daring his evil. 


In the year 1787 the ship Bounty, ung, 


and money toa considerable amount, by his valet, ; the command of Captain Bligh, was sent; 
who, I am informed, has been passing himself off for the Pacific by the British government, | 
his master, and receiving the hospitalities of our citi- the purpose of carrying the bread-fruit ty; 


zens, in various parts of our state.’ 


Had a thunder bolt fallen into the midst of the 
company it could not have produced a more astound- 
ing announcement. After the first moment of pet- 
rified amaze, all eyes were turned to look for the 


bridegroom. Tle had vanished! The servants 


the hall averred that be had rushed past them like 


in 


from the Society Islands to the West Indic 
Having procured a stock of plants, and trans. 
acted all the necessary business, the ship lef 
Tahiti April 4th, 1789, navigated by forty. 
fivemen. Some difficulties had occurred bp. 
tween Captain Bligh and Fletcher Christian, 
his mate, previous to this, bat the infection 
now spread rapidly, and in about twenty 


one frantic while the colonel was speaking, and had days broke out in open mutiny; when th 
ay: ‘ ? v 


gone out of the front door. 


Of course there was no muytineers, headed by ihe mate, seized the 


doubt of his guilt. The deceived bride fainted, and ship, and putting the Captain and eighteen 

< c is € c ‘ SD LCi 
was borne to her chamber, followed by her mother pen who adhered to him into an open boat, 
and sisters. ‘The father dismissed the company, and § with a small stock of provisions, set them 


detained Col. Harris to consult with him as to the | adrift. 


The mutineers, twenty-five persons 


best course to be taken in the present state of affairs. ‘in all, then directed their course for the So- 


‘There was no law of divorce in the state, and poor 
Miss Amelia Gertrude Foley, alias Mrs. John Wil- 
kins, was forced to abide by her choice, She contin- 
ued to reside with her parents, and from the day of 
her ill-starred nuptials went little into the gay world 
Some three weeks after, the real Lord Merrill vis- 
ited Shallowford, and was received with an euthusi- 


astic welcome by the citizens. 


let’s deception, it is said, occasioned him infinite 
sport. Mrs. Penn loley of course declined giving 


her presence, or that of her family, at any of the 


parties given in honor of him, 


some of her sensible neighbors, that her foolish pride 
of birth and craving after aristocratic distinctions, so 
absurd in this couatry, would be cured by the severe 


lesson she had received, Dutit is not apparent that 


any such salutary eflect was prodaced., 


THE MUTINEERS. 


BY REV. J. GREENLEAF. 

Do you see that little speck on the map of 
the Pacific Ocean at about twenty-five de- 
grees south latitude, and one hundred and 
thirty degrees west longitude? It is Pit- 
cairn’s Island, a little spot not more than fif- 
teen miles in circumference, rising out of the 
sea, alone, in mid-ocean, and around -its 
rocky shores the sea roared for centuries, 
with no human being there to harken to the 
sound. Within sixty years past that litile 
spot has been the scene of a wonderful dra- 


The story of his va- 


It was thought hy 


ciety Islands, where they criused about for 
some months, abandoning themselves to al 
manner of licentiousness. As might well be 
expected, quarrels arose among them ; and 
at length sixteen of the crew, taking their 
share of the property from the vessel, landed 
at Tahiti, with the avowed design of spend. 
ing their lives on the island; while the re- 
mainder, decoying on board thirty-five na- 
tives, men, women and children, set sail in 
the Pacific, and were supposed to be lost. 
Captain Bligh and _ his little company suf- 
fered incredible hardships, being forty-two 
days in an open boat, with no more pro- 
visions than would have lasted the compa- 
ny for five days; but after rowing and sail 
ing more than three thousand six hundred 
miles, with the loss of one man only, they 
arrived atthe island of Timor, in the East 
Indies, from whence they obtained a passage 
home. On the return of Captain Bligh to 
England, the frigate Pandora was dispatched 
to the Society Islands to arrest the mutineers 
if they could be found. At Tahiti they suc- 
ceeded in arresting: fourteen of those who 
landed there, two having been killed previ- 
ously in a quarrel with the natives. On the 
way home the Pandora was wrecked, and 
four of the mutineers were drowned. The 
remaining ten were put on trial in England ; 
four were acquitted, one was discharged for 
some informality in the proceedings, and (ive 
were convicted. Two of these were after- 
wards pardoned, and three were executed. 
No further inquiries were made. Twenty 
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years passed away and the thing was almost 
forgotten. 

About the year 1810, Cartain Folger, in 
the ship ‘Topaz of Boston, was cruising in 
the Pacific for whales ; and sailing a little 
out of the common track, made Pitcairn’s Is- 
land. To his great astonishment, as he 
neared the shore, he perceived the appear- 
ance, not only of inhabitants, but of a regu- 
lar settlement. This information was noised 
abroad ; and not long after this, the English 
ship Briton, Sir- Thomas Staines, Comman- 
der, in making a voyage from the Marque- 
cas to Valpariso, fell in, unexpectedly, with 
the same lene spot. It being night when he 
arrived in the offing, he “ hove to,” that he 
might ascertain by daylight whether the is- 
land was inhabited. Inthe morning he was 
surprised to see the land laid out in regular 
plantations, the huts neatly built, and the 
whole appearance indicating industry and 
civilization. Presently he saw the natives 
bringing a canoe on their shoulders to the 
beach, which being launched, two stepped in- 
to it; and dashing through the surf were 
soon alongside the ship. If Captain Staines 
was surprised at the appearance of the is- 
land, be was perfectly astonished on being 
hailed from the boat in good English. The 
natives, two young men, were taken on board 
and the mystery was soon explained. They 
were Thursday October Christian, the son of 
Fletcher Christian, the leader of the mutin- 
eers, and George Young, the son of another 
leading man among them. Captain Staines 
landed, and found only a single survivor left 
of the crew of the Bounty, and from this 
man, named John Adams, learned the follow- 
ing history : 

Fletcher Christian bad some knowledge of 
Pitcairn’s Island. He knew it to be a fertile 
spot, uninhabited, far remote from any otbers, 
and out of the general track of vessels pas- 
sing through these seas. Thither he direct- 
ed his course ; and having made the island, 
tun the ship into a litthe bay—stripped it of 
every thing valuable, and broke it up, the 
whole company resolving there to spend their 
days. They divided the island among them- 
selves, took the native women that they 
brought with them as their wives, and made 
slaves of the native men. Thus things went 
on for nearly two years, and these wicked 
men began to feel secure in their iniquity. 
Bat a day of awfal reckoning was at hand, 
and the vengeance of Heaven did not slum- 
ber forever. The native men, being cruelly 


on them, and in one night massacred all but 





four, who contrived to escape their hands. 


Nor did the deeds of blood stop here. The 
native women had become attached to their 


English husbands, wicked as they were ; 
and when they saw them fall by the hand of 
of violence, they banded together—and on 
a favorable opportunity, rose upon the native 
men, and in one night murdered the whole. 
Of the Englishmen who were left, two were 
exceedingly bad men. One had some know- 
ledge of distilling, and by repeated experi- 
ments had succeeded in manufacturing an in- 
toxicating liquor. This he used so freely 
himself that he shortly after became insane: 
and throwing himself from a cliff was dash- 
ed in pieces. The other was a monster in 
wickedness, threatning the lives of his com- 
panions, and became at length so dangerous 
to the whole community that the public safe- 
ty demanded his execution—and they shot 
him. 

The whole population of the “sland was 
now about twenty-five souls, namely, John 
Adams and George Young, their wives, 
eight other native women, with some ten or 
twelve children. Such was the state of 
things at Piteairn’s Island at the close of 
1793. John Adams and George Young 
looked on the scene of carnage and death 
before them, and their hearts sunk with an- 
suish. Their wickedness stared them in the 
face—their sin had found them out—and 
they lifted up their hearts to God for pardon 
and cleansing. Nor did their penitence end 
in words. They saw a work before them— 
a mighty work indeed—but one which Di- 
vine Providence had most evidently placed 
in their path; and they hoped that by a life 
of usefulness the sincerity of their repent- 
ance might be made evident. 

Here were ten native women, untavght 
pagans, who knew nothing of the true God 
or of eternal life; and here, also, were chil- 
dren growing up—their own and their com- 
panions,—-without any suitable instruction 
pertaining’to this world or the world to come, 
They resolved to attempt this great work. 
They were both naturally of a sedate turn of 
mind, and Young had a tolerable education. 
With untiring assiduity they applied them- 
selves to the instrnction of their little colo- 
ny, teaching them the arts of civilized life, 
as wellas the truths of the gospel, and es- 
tablishing the observance of the Sabbath and 
regular public worship. 

Tho death of George Young, in the year 


/ 1800, left Adams sole patriarch of the com- 
oppressed by these lawless seamen, rose up- 


munity. A blessing had evidently attended 
their labors ; a large portion of the heathen 
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women had hopefully become Christians, and 
the children were growing up an intelligent 
and civilized race. 

* * * * k ye 

Adams died in March, 1829, at the age of 
sixty-nine years, leaving a colony of nearly 
seventy persons, including five widows of 
the original mutineers—many of the others, 
young married people with rising families— 
a large proportion of the whole being intelli- 
gent, sober, religious. 

Pitcairn’s Jsland is still, as ever, the little 
epeck on the bosom of the great Pacific, and 
its waves dash in vain against its wall of ad- 
amant by which it is surrounded ; but the 
roar of its waters is now heard by a Chris- 


tian community, wao, though the offspring of | 


vile men, yet, by the blessing of Heaven on 


the well-meant endeavors of two reformed : 
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lamp just going out, and death’s mandate 
sounding in his ear, he could feel no fear of 
the future. The honor of the world was no. 
thing tohim then. Faith had opened the 
vista toa brighter world. The light of that 
world had entered and illumined his heart. 
Pain, weariness, disappointmentand death, he 
had almost forgotten in anticipation of the 
glories about to be revealed. “ Even so, Fa- 
ther, for so it seemeth good in thy sight,” es. 
capes from his lips, while his features reflect 
the divine love which he contemplates. Now 
the hectic flush is on his cheek, and death is 
at his heart, but no fever of mind disturbs 
his deep tranquility. Look, look, and see 
him as he leaves 


“ This earth’s sepulchral clod, 
The darkening universe defy 
To quench his immortality, 

Or shake his trust in God! ” 


mutineers, have been elevated in the scale of | 


humanity far above many ia positions of far | 


greater privilege. 


-_—__ 


THE TWO DEATHS. 


* Ay, but todie, and go, alas, 

Where all have gone, and all must go; 
To be the nothing that I was, 

Ere born to lite and living woe.” 


Such is the strange and melancholy excla- 
mation of one who had spent his life in seek- 
ing fame, and who had reached the grave 
without the hope of life or immortality be- 
yond its dark confines. His days and nights | 
had been spent in the distractions of his vac- 
illating hopes and fears, Despair had come | 
upon him in all its mysterious and terrific | 
power; life had lost its fond dreams and gay | 
shows to his soul; the thick shadows of the 
future came stealing over him, and he wish- | 
ed himself alone and sleeping in the land of: 
darkness and forgetfulness. Yet in the’ 
midst of his despair, there comes a breathing 
of strange mistrust, and yet a stranger cling- 
ing unto life. To live was no desire of his; 
but to die—that, too, could not be entertained 
by him. No; though neglected and des- 
pised here, he was not ready to plunge into 
the uncertainty and gloom ofa hereafter. 

How different he whose life has been de- 
voted to God, and who, though despised and 
neglected by the world, comes down to the 
grave, prepared for the awful change which 
is about to pass upon him. He might have 
wished in life to have gained honor and wear 
the wreath of immortality; but he never ; 
reached the one, nor felt the other circling | 
his brow. And yet because of his failures | 
and. disappointments, he Jaid himself not} 
down to repine and despair. Even with life’s! 
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; THR DAWN OF A NEW ERA. 


} The revolution in France is an event which pre- 


; sents to the thoughtful mind questions of startling 
, import—questions that involve moral, social, and re- 
; ligious principles, lying at the foundation of social 
happiness, and are the great instruments in the so- 
’ cial regeneration of the world. For several years 
past, the masses of Europe, down-trodden for cen- 
turies by hereditary power, have been gradually Jift- 
ing their heads erect in all the dignity of conscious 
manhood; and the idea of social and political equal- 


‘ity has, in many instances, worked itself up to the | 


lips of toiling thousands, and caused them to ask, in 
tones which knelled like a funeral bell upon the ear 
of royalty — 
“Tf I’m yon haughty lordling’s slave, 
By Nature’s law designed, 
Why was an independent wish 
Fer planted in my mind ? 
If not, why am I subject to 
His cruelty and scorn, 
And why has man the will and power, 
To make his fellow mourn ! ” 
They have boldly questioned the ** divine right ’’ of 
Kings to rule them absolutely; and throughout Sax- 
ony, Bavaria, Prussia, Italy, France, and the islands 
of the Mediterranean, the fingers of Intelligence 
have been busy preparing the winding-sheet and the 
grave for fast decaying and hoary royalty, and in 
plucking evergreens from the wisdom of bygone re- 
formers, with which to decorate the triumphal car of 
popular liberty. For two generations, our Republic 
has stood up fearlessly, and instructed the nations in 
lessons of political truth,—Jessons which have capti- 
vated the hearts of the people of Europe, and which 
even Kings were obliged to listen to, and heed. As 
the people pressed forward towards the prize of self- 


sovereignty, concession after concession has been 
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made by rulers, as the only means of maintaining 
the stability of thrones. The Sovereign pontiff, 
clear-headed and sagacious, perceived the necessity 
of making these concessions, for he felt the heaving 
of the almost out-bursting volcano beneath his feet. 
The policy of his temporal kingdom was the policy 
tolerated only in a past age; and expediency taught 
him to respect the rights of his subjects, and make 
liberal concessions to them, in order to secure respect 
for himself and stability for his triplecrown. In this 
he was right, if strength as a temporal ruler was his 
aim, for his manifested liberal views and enlightened 
policy softened down and tamed the unruly spirit of 
faction in his own dominions, and has, in a measure, 
quieted the apprehensions, and secured the admira- 
tion of the Protestant world. The Kings of Prussia 
and Bavaria, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and other 
minor potentates, have also been making concessions 


to the people, and, in all these concessions, the pop- 
The | 


popular will now runs parallel with that of heredita- 


ular strength has been amazingly augmented. 


ry sovereignty in the person of Kings. 


In the Revolution of July, 1830, France made a. 
glorious stride towards popular liberty; and bright 


appeared the future destiny of that country when the 


‘* citizen king ’? was crowned, and he promised to | 
But, alas! royalty, 


cherish republican institutions. 
ever deceptive, forgot its promise, and contemned the 
stern demands which the people made for constitu- 
tional reform. Instead of cherishing the republican 
idea, Louis Philippe became the friend nnd ally of 
Nicholas and Metternich, and looked more to the in- 
terests of his family and the strengthening of royalty, 
than to his people. For years the people have been 


on the verge of rebellion, and this the sagacious old | 
monarch saw. He well knew that his death wou!d be 


the signal. for Reform to unfurl its banner, but it 


‘* flung to the breeze ’’ sooner than he anticipated, - 


and making a virtue of a necessity, he abdicated the 
throne on the twenty-second of February, in favor of 
his grandson, the Count of Paris. 
voice, full of significance, said from the gallery of 
the Chamber of Deputies, ** It is too late!’? The 
people will trust Royalty no longer, it has too often 
betrayed and deceived them, and they now demand 
a Republic like that of the United States! France is 
revolutionized, she has no king,—but will the conse- 
quences of this revolution be confined to France 
alone ? The revolution of 1830 shook 
Europe to its centre; and now, when the people are 
stronger, and rulers weaker, what less can we expec 
but a speedy demolition of other thrones? 
Austria chain her millions ? 
educated population into submission to wrong and 
oppression ! 
great strength, and stand as a mighty barrier to those 


But an ominous 


Surely not, 
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Can 
Can Prussia coerce its | 
: shade. 
Will not Poland, rejuvenated, arise in : 
, self. 
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legions which Russia might wish to pour into the 
heart of her ally, to upbold the crumbling monuments 
of royalty there? In a word, are not the ten King- 
doms of the Fourth Monarchy on the verge of disso- 
lution? ‘lo us it seems as if the morning of a glo- 
rious era has burst upon the world, and we cannot 
but regard the beginning of the Fifth Monarchy as 
near at hand, when the sceptre shal! be Justice, the 
throne Truth, the power the law of Righteousness, 


and obedience the delight of the people.— En, 
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From Paradise above, 
To that below, 
Discened youthful Love, 
* Long, long ago,” 


He romped with gaudy flies, 
In sunlight glancing, 

And ‘neath the moonlit skies, 
With zephyr danciog, 


He had a little bow, 
And tiny darts, 

For killing time, you know, 
And tender hearts. 


Among the fairy flowers, 
In sportive leisure, 

He chased the dancing hours, 
On wings of pleasure. 


He nectar sipped, and dew, 
As doth the bee, 

In armor clad, as true 
And brave as he, 


The wind-harp’s spirit-sound, 
Its numbers wreathing, 

In magie forms, around, 
Was Love’s own breathing. 


When, at the rose’s heart 
He loved to aim, 

Then filled with many a dart 
Its stalk became, 


His arrows he let go, 
Atrandom guesses, 
And strung his little bow 

With elfin tresses. 


The turtle’s downy vest 
The feather lent, 

Which to her gentle breast 
The arrow sent. 


Of Love was women then 
The devotee, 
And man—most blest of men— 
The priest was he. Iw. 





Beavutirut Tuovcut.—The setting of a 
great hope is like the setting of the sun. 
The brightness of our life is gone. Shad- 
ows’of evening fall around us, and the werld 
seems but a dull teflection—itself a broader 
We look forward into the coming 
lonely night.» The soul withdraws into ie 
The stars arise, and the night is holy: 
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NEPTUNE. 

Silliman's Jouraal of Science for March 
has an article by Professor Loomis, the able 
astronomer of the New York University, on 
the history of the discovery of the planet 
Neptune, from which we glean a few partic- 
ulars that may interest our scientific rea- 
ders : 


The perturbations of the planet Uranus, 
formerly called Herschell, the utmost of the 
nlanets heretofore known, from the study of 
which the discovery of Neptune resulted, are 
not so great as some might suppose. Ura- 
nus was discovered in 1781. It has not yet 
completed one of its years or revolutions 
around the sun since that time. In 1821 M. 
Bouvard of Paris noticed that its place did 
not agree in the heavens accurately with that 
which had been computed for it from the for- 
mer observations. In two years the error or 
difference between its actual and computed 
place amounted to half a minute of space, 
and now attbe end of 27 years it exceeds 
lwo minutes, or is egual to about one-fifteenth 
part of the apparent diameter of the sun! 

Twelve years ago this divergence from the 
path of rectitude of Uranus, small as a com- 
sinon sinner would think it, was so enor- 
anous and alarming to astronomers, that some 
of them proposed to calculate the place of 
the disturbing body, and then hunt it ap 
with their large telescopes. But Mr. Airy, 
now Astronomer Royal of Great Britian, 
pronounced the problem hopeless. He 
thought Uranus must make severai revolu- 
tions before any successful calculation could 
be founded on its erroneousness. 


Mr. J. C. Adams, a young graduate of 


Cambridge in England, in spite of this dis- 
couragement, attacked the problem in 1843, 
and in September 1845 he had obtained the 
approximate orbit of a planet which served 
very nearly to account for all the disturban- 
ces. This result he showed to Professor 
Chailis of the Cambridge Observatory, and 
to Prof. Airy, the Astronomer Royal. 

Mr. Leverrier commenced his labors upon 
the same problem, entirely ignorant of what 
Mr. Adams had done, in the summer of 
1845. “In June, 1846, he had se far suc- 
ceeded as to determine the longitude of the 
supposed planet to be 325°. This result dif- 
fered but one degree from that communica- 
ted by: Mr. Adams to Prof. Airy seven months 
before! This set Prof. Challis to searching , 
with his telescope on the 27th of July.  Le- 
verrier made his calculations ; more precise, : 
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and wrote to Dr. Galle, of the Berlin Ob. 
servatory, requesting him to look for tho 
planet. On the evening of the yery day in 
which Dr. Galle received the letter, Septem. 
ber 23, he pointed his telescope to the quar- 
ter indicated by Leverrier, and found a sta; 
not laid down in the charts, which proved ty 
be the planet. Prof. Challis had observed, 
and recorded his observation of the same star 
twice before, but did not recognize it as the 
planet. 

The news of the new planet flew over Eu. 
rope and America, and the discovery was 
verified by all the great telescopes. Astron- 
omers began at once to search the catalogues 
of observed stars to see if the planet had 
been observed before. Mr. Sears C. Walker 
an astronomer of our country, at last on the 
2d of February, 1847, made the discovery 
really more astonishing than that of the 
planet itself, that La Lande had seen the 
same Neptune in 1795. But calculating the 
orbit of Neptune from that observation and 
those of 1846, it turned ont that Neptune 
really was not the planet which it ought to 
be, to satisfy M. Leverrier’s and Mr. Adams’ 
problems! It only happened, as it must just 
about once in a thousand years, to be in the 
particular spot where Leverrier’s planet, if it 
existed, as it does not, should have been. 
Leverrier happened to hit the right year out 
of athousand to find a planet in the place 
where he had calculated one. Neptune is 
nearly six hundred millions of miles nearer 
than Leverrier had made it, but half as big, 
and describes a very different orbit. It does 
account partly for the disturbance of Uranus, 
but leaves a part to be accounted for, and the 
problem to find the other planet or planets 
which are tempting Uranus to deviate from 
his path, are as puzzling asever. The as- 
tronomers are hard at work on it. 

Neptune is supposed by the English as- 
tronomers to have a ring, but the Americans 
cannot see it. One satellite is ascertained 
which revolves around it in little less than 


six days, at a distance of 250,000 miles. 


The mass of Neptune is to that of the Sun 
as 1 to 15,000, and its revolution occupies 
164 of our years. 

A Mr. Riley, in the “Nation,’’ Irish newspaper, 
gravely recommends the Irish to conquer England, 
and then, to get rid of the trouble of keeping her, ad- 
vises that she be equally divided between the Sultan, 
the Czar, America, and the Pope! 





Pride was never found in a noble nature, nor humility 
inan unworthy mind, 
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MARSEILLES HYMN. | 
The “ Marseiilaise*’ has been once more revived by 
the exciting news from France, and is played and sung | 
wherever the intelligence hasgone. We give an old 
but admirable translation of this splendid national lyric. 
Our readers,no doubt, remember the romantic story of 
its composition by Rowget de Lisle, related by Lamar- 
tine in his ‘* History of the Girondists’’; 


~ 


Ye sons of France awake to Glory, 
Hark, hark, what myriads bid you rise ; 
Your children, wives and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries. 

Shall hateful Tyrants, mischief breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 

While Peace and Liberty lie bleeding ? 


CHORUS, 
To arms! to arms, ye brave : 
Th’ Avenging Sword unsheath ! 
March on, march on—al! hearts resolved 
On Liberty or Death ! 


LLL tall mg 


Now, now the dangerous storm is rolling, 
Which treach’rous Kings confederate raise, 
The dogs of war let loose are howling, 
And lo! our fields and cities blaze. 
And shall we basely view the ruin, 
While lawless force, with guilty stride, 
Spreads desolation far and wide, 
With crime and blood his hands embruing ? 


eee 


ne 


eee 


With luxury and pride surrounded, 
The vilé insatiate despots dare— 

Their thirst of gold and power unbounded— 
‘To mete and vend the lieht and air. 

Like beasts of burden would they load us, 
Like tyrants bid their slaves adore ; 
But man is man, and who is more ? 

Nor shall they longer lash and goad us. 


POE DEL DA ORO 


O Liberty! can men resign thee, | 
Once having felt thy gen’rous flame ; 
Can dungeons, bolts and bars confine thee, 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame ? 
Too long the world has wept, bewailing ; 
That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield ; } 
But Freedom is our sword and shield, ; 
And all their arts are unavailing. 
; 





THE CAPTURED BANNER. 


A TRUE TALE OF THE MONTEVIDEAN WAR. 
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“Baramba! Que Insolencia!’ These words 
were uttered by a lovely woman, whose flushed | 
cheek, flashing eye, and knitted brow, spoke even 
more than words of indignation which filled her | 
heart. 

The lady was the young wife of Commodore Coe, ' 
the commander of the small navy of Montevido. 
She was Spanish by birth, as well as in feeling, and; 
the cause of her anger was the sight of a ship which } 
had for two days been standing off and before the} 
harbor, using every signal of insult and defiance to; 
induce the vessel of Coe to come out and fight him. 
This the latter could not do for two reasons: The | 
first was illness, which confined him to his cot; and } 


— . 


the second, that he had not one third of a crew—not 


/ even men enough to work his battery. 


At the moment when she uttered the words which 


, commences this sketch, Brown, the commander of 


the Buenos Ayrean ship, had hoisted a flag at his 
gaff, wherein was embroidered, in large, legible let- 
ters, the inscription—* Coz, rnHe Cowarp!’ This 
was more than his noble, fiery wife could stand, for 
After 


she raised her jewel- 


well she knew her husband’s truth and valor. 
gazing one moment at the flag, 
ed hand, and taking therefrom a diamond of great 
value, she cried to the officers and men who stood 
around her on the deck, ‘I will give this diamond to 
any man who will bring me yonder flag! ’ 

For a moment there was no response. The men 
looked at their officers, the officers glanced at 
each other, but volunteers for a service so desperate 
seemed scarce. 

* What! is there not one of all you who dare the 
trial ? 
cowards ?’” exclaimed the lady, while her beautiful 


Is my husband’s ship indeed manned with 


lip curled with scorn, and her flashing eye glanced, 
with the fire of contempt. 

A young officer, an Englishman, who had been 
lately appointed, stepped forward and modestly 
said— 

‘{f was only waiting for some seniors to speak, Se- 
nora. Had any of them volunteered, I should have 
begged toaccompany him. As it is, I pledge myself 
to bring you yonder flag before the sun rises, or die! 
But I ask not your jewel asa prize for my success; 
one tress of your glossy hair shall be my reward.’ 

‘You shall have both, brave boy!’ replied the 
lady; and her cold look of scorn changed into a 
sweet smile as she asked his name. 

‘It is Frank Bennett, Senora,’ and he blushed be- 
neath her earnest gaze. 

He was slim, but well formed; looked very young, 
but in his dark blue eye and compressed lip an ob- 
server could read one whose manhood was not made 
by years alone.* 

The sun was sitting behind a bank of slowly-rising 
clouds, which threatened darkness and storm. The 
moment that his services were accepted, young Ben- 
nett turned to the crew, and as he glanced among 
them, said: ‘I want six men to man the whale. boat 
which hangs aft.’ 

Struck by this gallantry, nearly one-half of the 
Now that they hada leader, 
volunteers were plenty. Bennett glanced his eye 
over them, and ina few moments chose six by name, 
men whom he knew to be both daring and firm. 
They were all Americans. 

‘Go sharpen your cutlasses,’ said he; ‘J shall 
not have a pistol or musket in the boat. If we fight 


crew started forward. 
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it must be steel to steel and breast to breast—for we lightning and a peal of deafening thunder. He heard 


succeed or die!’ 

Those men answered only with a look. 
were of that class whose motto is, ‘Deeds, not | 
words.’ They hurried below to obey his orders, | 
while others proceeded by his direction to muffle the © 
oars of the lovg-boat, and to put sails, water, &c., 
into it. 


One balf hour later, the sky was covered with | 


clouds, and darkness had set in. Bennett had been 
careful to take the compass course of the enemy’s | 


ship when the last light of the dying day gave op- } 


portunity, and by this alone he’ hoped to find her. At 
this time the lady was on deck, standing by the bin- 
nacle light, regarding the preparations of the little | 


pariy who were about to shove off. At the moment ° 
_ down. 


when the boat’s crew cried out that all was ready > 
for a start, their young leader came aft to the side of } 
the Senora,’and taking from his neck a miniature, ' 


he handed it and a letter to her, saying— 

‘ If Tam not on board at sunrise, lady, please to 
send that miniature to the direction of the letter.’ 

The lady Jooked at the pictare. It was the like- 
ness of a young and most beautiful female. 
filled the Senora’s eye. 

* You need not go!’ she said. 
perchance are beloved. Your life is precious. I will 
not expose it. This is ' 

* My only sister, whom I almost adore!’ interrup- 


* No, you love— 





$ boat where it is. 


A tear > 


; 
; 


é 
é 


} in the Admiral’s cabin, I will have it. 


| not the thunder; he heeded not the rising storm, 
They | The flash of lightning had showed him the vessel, 


not one cable’s length from him. 


* Steady, boys! steady!’ he whispered, when the 
thunder had ceased; ‘J shall pull directly under the 


' stern, and get on deck by the carved work and ne}- 
, ting on her quarter.’ 


The men rowed slowly and silently on, and as he 
had marked well her position, the young officer in a 
few moments found himself close under the vessel's 
stern. At this instant another flash of lightning illu- 
mined the sky and water ; and then, as he glanced 
up at the gaff, where the flag had been hoisted, he 
saw that it was not there! It had been hauled 


He paused; thought for a moment what could be 
done, and then formed his resolation. 


‘ I shall go on board alone,’ said he. ‘ Keep the 
If that flag is where I think it is, 
If I am not 
back in five minutes, and you hear an alarm, shove 
off, scud back to our ship, and tell them Frank Ben- 
nett died like a man! You must be cautious—reef 
the foresail, for the storm will be down upon us in 
five minutes.’ 


This was whispered to the men, whose heads were 
bent forward to hear the orders which they dare not 


ted the youth; ‘but one who would scorn me if 1} disobey, much as they wished to share their leader’s 


played the coward or dishonored my name. 
that letter to her if I fall. 
or forever!’ 

The lady was about to answer, and again to entreat 


? 


Send ; peril. 
Farewell till to-morrow— 


Springing lightly from the long-boat, Frank caught 
the quarter nettings with his hands, and _nviselessly 
ascended to the bulwarks. He could hear the regu- 


him to stay; bat ere she could speak, he was over } lar tramping of the guard, who having already had 
every thing reefed down for the blow, had nothing 


the bulwarks, and the boat had shoved off. 


, 


The night was pitchy dark. A calm was on the } to do but to pace the deck, but it was so dark he 


sea and in the air, but it was portentous of a storm. } Could not see him. A second more and the brave 


A small binnacle light and compass had been placed ; boy was down on the deck, and at the cabin door, 
in the boat, and by these Frank shaped his course, ; Which stood slightly ajar. He peeped in through the 


himself taking the tiller and steering. 

‘Give way cheerily, men!—a long, strong and 
steady pull!’ said he ina low tone as he left the | 
ship’s side; and he soon felt by the trembling of the 
frail boat that his directions were obeyed. 





Out right into the offing he pulled, regardless of the 
rising clouds, keeping his eye fixed steadily on his ; 
compass until he knew, if the vessel had remained 
hove-to as she was at sunset, that he must be very 
near her. But he looked in vain to see her dark hull } 
loom up in the dark; he looked in vain to see a light 
which might guide him to her. Admiral Brown was 


too old a fox to be showing his position by lights. 


At this moment, when he was completely at loss 
which way to steer, the dark clouds which had been 
gathering over him burst, with a long, livid flash of : 


narrow crack and saw the red-faced old admiral seat- 
ed at his round table, with two of his officers by his 
side, mutually engaged over the contents of a square 
bottle which looked very much like that usually found 
to contain schnaps. 


A glance at a settee just to the left of this rabble 
showed the object of the enterprise. The flag for 
which he had periled his life Jay there, where it had 
been carelessly thrown after it was hauled down. 


The young officer did not pause long to consider 
what to do, but quietly taking off his cap, bowed 
very politely to the officers, and as he stepped to- 
wards the flag, said in a calm and courteous manner 
to the admiral, ‘ 1 have come to borrow that banner, 
sir, to wear to-morrow, if you please.’ 

‘ Who the devil are you? What does this mean ? 
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cried Browa, as he - his officers sprung to their } 
feet. 

‘lam Midshipman Bennett, sir, of the Montevi- 
dean service,’ replied Frank, who had now seized 
the flag; and [I mean to carry this flag to Commodore 
Coe.’ 

As he said this he bounded to the cabin door, fol- 
lowed closely by a bullet from Brown's pistol, which 
grazed his ear; aud ere the alarm became general, 
he stood upon the taffrail of the vessel. 

* Look out for me below,’ he shouted, and flung 
himself into the sea without a moment’s hesitation. 
His boat’s crew recognized his voice, he was caught 
and dragged into the boat, while a volley of pistol 
balls were sent down at random by those who were 
above. 

The storm had now broken, and the wind began to 
come in with fierce and fitful gusts. 

‘Up foresail! 3 Be in a hurry, lads! Up foresail, 
and let her slide!’ cried the young hero, as soon as | 
he could draw breath after ducking. 

The crew did so, and the next moment the little » 
boat was flying in towards the harbor, before the } 
blast, like a glad sea-bird winging its way to its | 
young cne’s nest. 

The enemy opened a harmless, random fire of 
grape shot in their direction, but it only served to tell 
the anxious watchers on board Cve’s vessel that 
something had occurred. ‘The latter, therefore, at 
once showed lights, and enabled Frank to make a 
straight course for her. 

It was but an hour after the first gun had been 
fired by Brown’s vessel, that the boat of the young 
adventurer rounded alongside of his own craft. 

‘ Have you captured the flag?’ cried the Senora, 
as Bennet bounded over the side. 


The only answer she received was the banner, wet | 
as it was from the water, and cut in two places by ' 


the balls of the enemy. 

The lights of the vessel gleamed not half so bright 
as did that lady’s eyes, when she caught the noble 
and heroic youth to her arms, and kissed him again 
and again. 





BeautTirut ALLEGoRY.—When God created 
man he commanded his angels to visit him on earth, 


and guide him in his ways, so that he might foretaste } 


‘mained on earth; 


NN rere ee ied ait 


ut deceit, and got from them by cunning what they 
| feared to take by force, trath rose up sorrowing, and 
leaving earth flew back to heaven, When the injured 
went forth to slay their injarers, and crimsoned the 
plain with their brothers’ blood, peace rose up sor- 
rowing, and leaving earth flew back to heaven. 
Thus each bad act scared some good angel from the 
earth, until forgiveness—the most beautiful of all— 
alone remained behind. 


And when she heard anger and revenge whisper 
dark deeds i in man’s ear, and counsel them to repeat 
the wrong that has been done to them, she rose up 
sorrowing, and said, ‘*I will not leave the earth. 


, While my sister angels were here, I might have 


rested in my Father’s bosom, for man needeth me 
not. Bat now that tbey have fled, I will seek to 
make him listen to my voice, telling him that, as he 
cherishes forgiveness here, so will forgiveness cherish 
him hereafter.’’ So the loveliest child of heaven re- 
and peace and love, repenting, 
flew back, and followed in her train. 





PRAYER .—Prayer was not invented; it was born 


} with the first sigh, the first joy, the first sorrow of the 


human heart; or rather, man was born to pray; to 


glorify God, or to implore Him, was his only mission 


here below, all else perishes before him or with him; 
but the cry of glory, of admiration, or of Jove, which 
he raises towards the Creator, does not perish on its 


: passing from earth—it re-ascends, it passes from age 
; to age in the ear of the Almighty, like the reflection 


of magnificence. _It is the only thing in man which 


; is wholly divine, and which he ean exhale with joy 


and pride: is an homage to him to whom alone hom- 
age is due—the Infinite Being. 


———— 


Love.—Love is the weapon which Omnipotence 
has reserved to conquer rebel man, when all the rest 
had failed. Reason he parries; fear he answers blow 
to blow; future interest he meets with present pleas- 


/ ure; but love, that sun against whose melting beams 


winter cannot stand, that soft subduing slumber, 
which wrestled down the giant—there is not one 
human being in a million, whose clay heart is harden- 
, ed against love. 





Ne 


the bliss of the life to come. But lustful man sought | 


after sensual joys in preference to those of heaven, » 


and growing greedy of worldly fruits, began to quar- 
rel with his brethren for the possession of them; and 
the guardian angels wept among themselves. But 
when the strong oppressed the weak, and took from 


them by force the produce of their soil, justice rose | 


up sorrowing, and leaving earth flew back to heaven. 
When the weak overcame the strong with falsehood | 


Look upon every day as the whole of life, not 
merely as a section, and enjoy the present without 
wishing to spring to another second that lies before 
thee. 


—~ 





Do not expect more esteem from others because 
} you deserve more, but reflect that they will expect 
‘still more merit in yourself. ea g 


~ 
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THE GREEN MO 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 

Died, in New York, Mareh 29, 1848, John Jacob | 
Astor, the great American Millionaire, in the 85th 
year of his age—an event long expected from his 
increasing infirmities, yet a little sudden at the last. ° 
It has been usual of late rather to depreciate Mr. 
Astor’s character. But when you say of anybody 
that he is the richest man in America, you say a 
great deal. No man ever becomes so, without a 
combination of qualities—energy, judgment, coo!l- 
ness, herve, promptness in action, discrimination, 
forethought; and these in their highest develop- 
ment, rarely met in one man. No common nature 
ever creates for itself such immense resources of 
power as are comprised in the words—** The rich- 
est man in America.’’— Washington Union. 

Irom an editorial in the New York Tribune, 
which appears to have been written by one some- 
what familiar with the history of Mr. Astor, we 
gather some particulars of Mr. Astor’s life. 

John Jacob Astor was born in the village of 
Waldorf, near the ancient city of Heidelberg, in 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, Germany, in July, 1763, - 
of humble parents. When he landed at Baltimore 
from England, in a merchant ship, on board of | 
which he had been a steerage passenger, in March, 
1784, he was in his 21st’ year, poor, uneducated, 
spoke English very imperfectly, and possessed but 
a few musical instruments, and a very small supply 
of money. 

John Jacob Astor seems to have felt keenly the 
privations of early poverty, and to have turned his 
attention to the acquisition of wealth with a far- | 
seeing sagacity the moment he set his foot on the 
American soil. He sold a few flutes, probably of 
his brother’s manufacture in England, bought furs, | 
studied the fur-trade, made himself aware of the 
value and qualities of furs, and of the best mar- 
kets, engaged himeelf for a time in the fur store of 
Robert Bowne, a relative of Walter Bowne, some- 
time Mayor of New York, as a clerk or assistant, 
was married early in life to a young and amiable 
German damsel, who had a dowery of about $300, 
and, obtaining a small ‘Jean, entered into partner- 
ship with an active and intelligent Irishman, Mr. 
Cornelius Heeny, now of Brooklyn, but who was 
for many years in trade in New York, and one of 
its Representatives in the Legislature at the close 
of the war of 1812. 

Five years after his arrival in Baltimore, Mr. A. } 
had a store in New York where he sold pianos and 
trafliced in furs and skins. Some forty years since, 
he founded the American Fur Company, having 
previously acquired a moderate fortune, (even for 
his ambition,) by dealing in furs and peltries. If 
he was not the principal owner at first, it is certain 
that he eventually appears to have had the chief. 


control and interest in it. This company—of which 
‘ which was worth, say 50 cents in silver for the 


so recently as 1529 Mr. Astor was President—ship- 


al le te 


UNTAIN GEM. 
ped cargoes of furs direct to China, and brought to 
this port, in return, invoices of teas, china, silks, 
silk thread, vermilion, handkerchiefs, crapes, &c. 
Mr. A. was prompt and regular in business, and 
employed the most active, experienced and trust- 
worthy captains and supercargoes. 


Mr. Astor’s idea of establishing, at the mouth 
of the Columbia River, a trading-house where the 
finest of furs could be collected for the Chinese 
market and shipped direct to Canton, gave evi- 
dence of a vigorous intellect and great sagacity. 
The last war with England interfered with his de- 
sign, and he did his utmost to prevent it. 


The question is often asked, ‘*‘ How rich is Mr. 
Astor?’’ But who can answer? Perhaps, in his 
lifetime, he could have made an estimate within 
two or three millions of the true value, and_per- 
hapsnot. Those who may have known, tell us 
that his income of late has been a million of dol- 
lars a year, besides a large property at present un- 
productive. Ile owns land in many States—owns 
stock and script and has claims by bill, bond and 
mortgage—the Astor House, income $30,000 a 
year; the City Hotel, rented at $15,000; and the 
Park Theatre, perhaps worth $1,000 a month, 
owned him for their lord; the b)ock of buildings on 
Broadway opposite Niblo’s, and thousands of lots, 


‘lands and tenements in and near New York were 


his—he had ships and shares, (who knows how 
much ?) It is pretty clearly established that al- 
though he did some generous acts, although from 
policy he feasted and caressed the rich and influen- 
tial, he was a hard man. ; 

Ile lived in a style becoming his station and 
means. For many years his house, store and oflice 
were situated on the ground now occupied by the 
Astor House. He was intimate with very many of 
the leading characters of the last age, with Galla- 
tin, Armstrong, Monroe, Irving, Clay, Webster, 
Ogden, Emmet, Van Buren, Dearborn, Tompkins, 


| Rush, Cass, Spencer, Barker, &c., and it is said, 


nor do we doubt it, that he extended his patronage 
in several instances to literary men who required 
pecuniary aid, 

Mr. Astor lent President Madison’s administra- 
tion some small sums in 1812 or 1813, but in 1814, 
toward the close of the war, when the banks had 
ceased to pay specie, and their notes were at 30 
to 50 per cent. discount, he concerted with Messrs. 
Parish and Girard, went to Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, and obtained the bonds of the Federal 
Government, payable, the principal with interest, 
at 6 per cent. in specie, for several millions of dol- 
lars, at 80 or 82 cents. This he paid in the paper 
of certain banks with which he had connection, 
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jollar, and as he received the obligation of the i 
United States for one dollar in exchange for 82 
cents of this depreciated currency he must have 
cleared more than a million of doilars in hard mon- 
ey on every two millions of paper thus lent ! 


[t is now about fifteen years since Mr. A. visited © 
gorope. On his way back when out at sea he be- } 
came exceedingly nervous and timid, and actually ° 
offered the captain $10,000 if he would hasten to | 
| the nearest port and put him ashore there, which | 
was not done. 

Mr. Astor did not play at cards or gamble, in the ; 
ordinary acceptation of the term, but was fond of - 
smoking tobacco, reading and talking upon busi- 
ness matters. He rose early and went soon to bed, 
was stout and square built, over five feet nine in ; 
| hight, with a high, square forehead, and his fea- ; 
tures somewhat heavy. 

He wrote a wretched scrawl, setting spelling 
and grammar equally at defiance; and yet, the 
strong masculine understanding of the man is visi- 
ble in allof them. He wrote briefly and to the 
purpose. 

With respect to Mr. Astor’s family connections, ; 
we have only the newspaper and oral accounts 
that are from time to time printed or talked of in 
society. A gentleman who has traveled through | 
the Duchy of Baden and visited Waldorf, telis us 
that Mr. Astor was anything but popular with his 


relatives there. | 
His family consists of two sons, William B. and 


another who is imbecile—also several daughters. 
One of Mr. Astor’s daughters married Count | 
Rumpff, the minister at Paris from the Hanseatic 
League. She was pious and benevolent, and is 
dead, Another daughter married Henry (or Wal- 
ter) Langdon of New Hampshire, who is now in 


Europe. 
nent for his learning; and their son, Charles Bris- | 


ted, was educated at Eton and Cambridge, Eng- ; 
land, and married a daughter of Henry Brevoort of ; 


New York city. 


our youth to persevere in a prudent and upright 
course of dealing. It would perhaps have been 
better if he had possessed less of parsimony in 
some of his transac‘ions, and it is to be desired 
that men of his keen and sharp intellect may no 
longer be permitted to engross millions of acres 
and thousands of town lots, nor to find a govern- 
ment at Washington ready to give its bonds for one 
dollar in specie, receiving only forty-one to fifty 
cents as an equivalent; but considering his early 
poverty and defective education, his fine discrimina- 
tion of character, and great sagacity in choosing 
the most profitable branches of trade, are circum- 
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| German, 
’ birth and education, crossed the Atlantic to seek 


A third married Rev. Mr. Bristed, emi- 
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stances truly surprising. Nodoubt he had many 
fine, noble qualities, but avarice seemed to bold an 
all-conquering sway. [lad Mr, Astor received his 
birth and education under happier avepices, and 


; still retained his talent for business, what a vast 


amount of good he might have rendered the world! 
But how reverse is the case—he dies and no one 
mourns! IHlis soul was eaten up with avarice. 
Charity and benévolence found not a congenial 
home in his cold and frigid bosom! 


** Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth,’’ 
is an ancient exhortation, recorded in the sacred 
volume, and the events of the past month would 


, seem powerfully to inculcate that doctrine by the 


force of several very recent examples. What food 
is there for reflection—what material for the mor- 
alist, in the fact that some sixty years ago a young 
with slender finances, and of humble 


a home in America, followed in a few years by a 
bold, yet cautious and shrewd, Frenchman, who, 
though nursed in the lap of plenty and his brain 
filled with learned lore, had tasted of poverty and 
was seeking an asylum from persecution in the land 
of the free, 

The young German adventurer made America 
his home; his talents-and-perseverance brought him 
immense wealth; he is said to have accumulated 
twenty-five millions of dollars. The Frenchman 
returned to his native land; hereditary. riches 
awaited him, and at length a throne. The German 


- lived just long enough to learn that the French ad- 


venturer had escaped from his own capital, unsha- 
ven and in disguise, with a five-franc piece in his 
pocket, and that his immense treasures had been 
confiscated, The richest man in America died on 
the week in which he received tidings that the rich- 
est man in Europe was once more a fugitive and a 
wanderer having no home! 


ad 





IMMENSE ResponsiBitity.— We cannot see 


‘ nor appreciate the full results of our actions 


Mr. Astor’s successful example ought to stimulate | and words, iv this fe. 


Their influence nev- 
erdies. The simple act of taking an apple 
from a tree; or of speaking a falsehood in 
jest, in the presence of a child, may ‘so’ far 

_embolden him in crime, as to ruin his char- 

_ acter and affect his posterity for succeeding 
generations. Some who read this brief ar- 

ticle will remember the first example’ in 

, words or actions which first influenced them 

| to the practice of some vice which has mate- 

, tially affected their peace of mind, and their 

moral character at the present time. Let all 

| beware of the double crime of pernicious ex- 
ample. i 
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1 SING TO HIM. 


I sing to him! I dream he hears 
The song he used to love. 

And oft that blessed fancy cheers 
And bears my thoughts above. 

Ye say ‘tis idle thus to dream— 
But why believe it so? 

It is the spirit’s meteor gleam 
To soothe the pang of wo. 


Love gives to nature’s voice a tone 
That true hearts understand,— 
The sky, the earth, the forest lone, 
Are peopled by his wand ; 

Sweet fancies all our pulses thrill 
While gazing on a flower, 

And from the gently whispering rill 
Is heard the words of power. 


I breathe the dear and cherished name, 
And long-lost scenes arise ; 

Life’s glowing landscape spreads the same ; 
‘The same Hope’s kindling skies,— 

. The violet bank, the moss-covered seat 

Beneath the drooping tree, 

The clock that chimed the hour to meet, 
My buried love with thee— 


Oh, these are all before me, when 
In fancy’s realms | rove ; 

Why urge me to the world again? 
Why say the ties of love, 

That death’s cold, cruel grasp has riven, 
Unite no more below 7 

I'll sing to him,—for though in heaven, 
He surely heeds my wo! 





THE FIRST MARRIAGE. 


Marriage is of a date prior to sin itself— ‘ 


the only relic of a paradise that is ieft us— 


one smile that God let fall on the world’s in- | 


nocence, lingering and playing stil! upon its 
seared visage. 


own person, the office of Guest, Witness and 
Priest. 


There stood the two godlike forms of in- : 
nocence, fresh in the beauty of their unstain- ; 


ed nature. The hallowed shades of the gar- 


den, and the green carpeted earth, smiled to | 
The crystal wa- 


look upon so divine a pair. 
ters flowed by, pure and transparent as they. 
The unblemished flowers breathed incense on 
the sacred air, answering to their upright 
love. An artless round of joy from all the 
vocal natures, was the hymn, a spontaneous 
nuptial harmony, such as a world in tune 
might yield, ere discord was invented. Re- 
ligion blessed her two children thus, and led 
them forth into life, to begin her wondrous 
history. The first religious scene they knew, 
was their own marringe before the Lord God. 
They learned to love Him as the Interpreter 
and Sealer of their love to each other: and 
if they had continued in their uprightness, 
life would have been a form of wedded wor- 


The first marriage was cele- | 
brated before God himself, who filled, in his | 
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| ship—a sacred mystery of spiritual oneness 
and communion. 


They did not continue. Curiosity tr. 
umphed over innocence. They tasted sin, 
and knew it in their fall. Man is changed ; 
woman is changed; man’s heart and wo. 
(man’s heart are no longer what the first 
}hearts were. Beauty is blemished. Love js 
}debased. Sorrow and tears are in the world’s 
}cup. Sin has swept away all paradisean 
; matter and the world is bowed under its 
‘curse. Still one thing remains as it was, 
; God mercifully spared one token of the inno. 
} cent world; and that the dearest, to be a 
; symbol forever of the primal love. And 
: this is marriage—the religious estate of mar. 
: riage. This one flower of Paradise is 
blooming yet in the desert of sin.— Rev. Dr, 
Bushnell. 


, 





— 





THE BIBLE. 


This one book will live when the remem- 
} brance of all other books is passed away. 


} It will go down through the successive gene- 
; rations of men; and when the earth shall be 





; burnt up, and the heavens shall pass away 
; with a great noise, it shall remain inscribed 
}on the hearts of an exceeding great mullti- 
‘ tude, in which no man can slumber. It shall 
go up to the bar of God, shall enter into the 
‘gates of the heavenly city, and there be hail- 
ed as the charter of its immortal joys. Pre- 
; clous, precious, thrice precious book of God. 
It can cheer when every other comforter is 
far away. It can visit the chambers of soli- 
, tude, and counsel and comfort on the bed of 
; languishing. It can socthe griefs which no- 
thing else can soothe. It holds up the torch- 
light of Heaven’s tenderest mercy in the 
| dark valley ; it is the comforter of the other- 
: wise comfortless, wiping away the tear that 
; trembles in the eye which fixes its last look 
‘on things below. Who that does not delibe- 
} rately purpose to live without God, and with- 
} out hope ; that is not prepared to seal the 
| Warrant that consigns him to a_ hopeless 
death and an undone eternity ; can live in 
allowed neglect of the Holy Scriptures ? 
“Hear ye, and give ear; be not proud, for 


the Lord hath spoken.” That man shall 
; not lose his reward, who is a diligent and 
humble student of God's word. We do ear- 
‘ nestly invite the sons and daughters of men 
: to this rich field of thought. We bid them 
‘rove over it from flower to flower, and we 
bid them dig for its hidden treasures. It has 
running streams, and sparkling fountains, 
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and deep wells, at which he who drinks shall | to our hearts. In the vale of poverty and 
fnd living water. upon the mountain of despair—in the stream 

[t was a fearful state of mind to believe } of anguish, and in the stagnant pool of sor- 
in the divine origin of this holy Book, and } row—still it shines forth upon our bewildered 
neglect its great salvation. This is one of} course, and paints in colors how divine—the 
those facts in the moral history of man, flowery fields which lie beyond. It is the 
which bis extreme depravity alone can ac-'} Star or Reticion—of hope and love—the 
count for. The simple truth that the Bible is, Star that lights up the Christian’s soul, that 
the word of God, one would think, were’ guides him on his pilgrimage through time, 
enough to rouse every man who reads it from; that disperses the gloomy shadows which 


' spiritual apathy, and fix impressions on his’ hover around his grave, and conducts him 
p 13 g 


mind that would render him solemn as eter-; safely to the presence of his God. Oh, 


' nity. Yetis there not one of ali the truths | bright star of promise! shine on in thy 


here revealed, but is sober verity. Itis even; splendor? Drive the dark mist from the be- 
so. The God of truth declares it. ‘There ) wildered mind; roll back the mighty waves 
isno delusion in the Bible. No, there is no! of ignorance and superstition; and light up 
delusion in the Bible. Its great God, its just! the channel for the passage of the pure wa- 
God, its God of love and mercy, is the great-; ters of Virtue and Truth! Let thy beams 
est of all realities. Its vast and immeasura- penetrate the hardened heart, and burst in 
bleeternity, where, though millions of ages’ bright effulgence upon the contrite soul! 
roll away, they shorten not its duration, is, Let them shine upon the widow’s lonely path, 
too, an unwasting reality. Its all gracious,} and spread a voile of gladness upon the or- 
Almighty, and Infinite Savior too, is the! phan’s cheek! Flame brightly round the 
same yesterday, to-day and ‘forever. walls of Zion, and illuminate the hearts of 
Oh ye, who are fallen by your iniquity,’ those who stand sentinels upon the battle- 
and to whom this wondrous redemption is re-; ments of Truth! Pour thy rays on the ce- 
vealed and offered in the Bible—ye who are} lestial way, and cheer the hearts of those 
so insensibly and rapidly borne on the broad ; who swell the armies of God! 
and rapid torrent of time to that eternity, 
where the friends of this Bible and this Sav- 








ior will encircle the throne, and where the HOW TO LIVE. 
enemies of this Bible and this Savior will! 
have a lost throne never to be regained ; is it | BY ROBERT J. CULVERWELL, M. D. 





to that blissful presence that you are bending } 
your course? or to that mournful exile?! I have, heretofore, stated how essential it 
That eternity is at no great distance; you! is for all nervous and melancholy people not 
stand upon its brink ; it is but a little mo-; only to seek occupation to divert self-reflec- 
ment and you pass into it. Time is too} tions from their leading grievance, but deter- 
short, life too precious, to disregard the coun-{ minedly not to think of it, even though they 
sels of this Bible, to trifle with this eternity, can find nothing else to do. Ever-present 
and this salvation. Oh perverse, Oh sense-{ apprehensions, misgivings and even sensa- 
less world! that can be blinded thus, and} tions, are the growth of habit, as much as the 
thus infatuate, while all below is vanishing} musician is always singing, the poet rhapso- 
like a shadow, and there is yet an eternity to} dising, or the artist sketching. o man can 
lose, or an eternity to gain.—Dr. Spring. { do twothings at once, any more than a man 
can be at two- places at the brs time ; on 
hence, engage but the mind in a new task, 
RELIGION. no scien ahethar it be to count a hundred 

’Mid all the cares of life springing around; or set off onan errand, and the dull thought 
us at every step, we take on our earthly pil-} will give way to the circumstance of the mo- 
grimage—'mid the howling storms of adver-; ment. I contend it is possible in this way to 
sity beating upon us as we wander upon the; subdue grief—to avert distressing reflections, 
rough shores of time—’mid all the snares of; and to struggle against difficulties. There 
man, thrown around us to impede our march ; are a thousand occupations that might en- 
in the path of rectitude and peace—’mid pain , gage the best of us, successfully too, if we 
and disease fastening upon our systems andj inquire into and can find our capacities. 
sinking them into the arms of decay—there is | Learning a language—studying music—sing- 
yet a star whose bright beams shed glory up-; ing—horticalture—dancing (a most excel- 
on our lonely way, and send joy and gladness ' lent device)—drawing—-opere-going—sight- 

















sions—following the pleasures of the day ;| 
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seeing—riding and driving out—traveling } 
(above all other)—jaunting—making excur- | 


——— 


and if. none of these possess attractions, it is 
vowise,to indulge in the one thought—for 
brooding rivets. the malady, and the chances } 
are against.our ever resuming the position in 
life which we have fallen from. 

Think of the shortness of life, and what a 
piece of extreme folly it is to waste an hour ; 
in heedJess lamentation and woe, Fretting } 
never repaired a loss—never filled up a, 
chasm—never mended a broken limb—never } 
smothered a fire. The moment a circum- 
stance is past—if it be inimical, set instant- } 
ly, like the bird with its stolen nest, to re-} 
pairit. The mischief often happens for the 
best. 





PERFECTION OF NATURE. 


Upon examining the edge of the sharpest } 
razor or lancet with a solar microscope it; 
will appear as broad as the back of a knife— | 
rough, uneven, full of notches and furrows. | 





An exceedingly small needle resembles a 
rough iron bar. But the sting of a bee, ex- 
hibited through the same instrument, exhib- 
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I LOVE TO HEAR THE BIRDs 





BY ESTELLE. 





I love to hear the birds sing! 
I listen with delight, 
Their welcome to the sweet spring, 
At morning’s dawning bright; 
The chanting of their wild lays, 
So joyous and so clear, 
As heralding their glad praise 
To God, that Spring is here. 


How lovely looks the hill-side, 
As sloping to the stream, 

Where, just below, the waves glide, 
And catch the sun’s first beam ; 

The smoke is curling up, too, 
From many a dwelling round, 

And seems unto my charmed view, 
A fairy scene to bound. 


I love to hear the birds sing! 
So free from thought and care, 
Before the blossoms rich, fling 
Their fragrance on the air ; 
For, not yet have the leaves come 
To clothe the naked trees ; 
Nor yet the busy bees’ hum, 
Come forth upon the breeze, 


But Nature hath new life now, 
With promise of the Spring, 
That earth shall to her reign bow, 
And bloom and beauty bring; 

The evergreens are bright yet, 
The cedar and the pine, 
Aud soon will morning dews wet, 


ets everywhere a most beautiful polish, with- The wilding flowers will shine, 


out the least flaw, blemish or inequality, and 
it ends ina point too fine to be discerned. 


I love to hear the birds sing! 
The threads of a fine lawn seem coarser cr 


The harbingers to me 

Of joys to which my thoughts cling, 
In fancy’s reverie ; 

The chanting of their wild lays, 
So joyous and so clear, 

Accords with my own heart’s praise 
To God, that Spring is here. 


the yarn with which ropes are made for an- 
chors. Buta silk-worm’s web appears per- 
fectly smooth and shining, and everywhere 
equal. The smallest dot that can be made 
with a pen appears irregular and uneven. 55 
But the little specks on the wings or bodies} Yywrirren Mustc.—This is the season whe 
of insects are found to be most accurately cir-} the choristers of the woods are giving their beautifv' 
cular. } concerts of unwritten music. Although unwrittes, 


Bi ts 


"i we are not sure it may not be so. A German con- 


American AND Eneiist Women. —The} poser once arranged in words and notes the song 0! 
American girl at eighteen is one of the most} the English nightingale, and it is said that a femal 
beautiful of living beings, but atthirty, she is | voice, following the pronunciation and the notes, wi 
passe. At forty, the English woman is in } an almost perfect imitation of that songster. A cor- 
her prime. Whence comes the difference ? 3 respondent of the New England Farmer gives the 
From their respective habits of living. The following version of the song of the thrush: 
American woman lives in hot-houses, and 
takes very little exercise abroad, and when 
she does, she is ill protected against the 
weather. The English woman rides, walks, 
practices archery, and other exercises, in the 
open air, and is always properly clad to meet; Bilest of women is she who makes her husbavi 
the exigencies of the weather. Hence her } and children happy—who reclaims the one from vice 
beauty is a perrenial bloom. One isa hot-% and wins the other to virtue. She is a much greate! 
house plant that withers on exposure, the {heroine than those described in romances, who: 
other a hardy tree that flourishes in every | occupation is to murder the other sex with shafts frow 
phase of weather. their eyes. 














“ Cheerily oh, cheerily oh,—tweedle, tweedle ; 
Pretty Prudy, pretty Prudy, pretty Prudy ; 
See, see, see! little Jo, little Jo, 
Kissing Judy, kissing Judy, kissing Judy.” 
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MRS. SIGOURNEY. | 
Our readers cannot fail to be interested and pleased | 


with the accompanying engraving. The delightful ; 
mansion of Mr. Sigourney and lady is situated near } 


——_— ~~ 


the centre of the city of Hartford, Ct., occupying ca- 
pacions grounds and commanding a fine prospect. OF; 
Mr. Sigourney but little is known by the world at } 
large, nor of him is it our purpose to speak—but of | 
bis amiable spouse, the fair tenant of the mansion }j 
represented in the engraving, we would fain offer a 
passing remark. 

Mrs. Sigourney is a native of Norwich, Ct. Her | 
maiden name was Huntley. She is the author of } 
« Letters to Mothers,’? ** Letters to Young Ladies,” ’ 
‘«‘Sketches,’? and other prose works, and of six or } 
seven volumes of poetry. During a visit to England, | 
some years since, an edition of her poetical works ; 
was published in that country. 


naa + 


Mrs. Sigourney may be justly ranked among the ; 
most gifted ladies in the United States. Her talents , 
and taste, in poetic composition, have given her a , 
reputation, of which every American may well be 
proud. She has been called, and not unjustly, the 
Mrs. Hemans of America. As Miss Huntly, she 
was favorably known to the public many years ago. } 
The true spirit of poesy breathes in all her writings. | 
They are not only neat and chaste, but the impress of 
inspiration is there also. Her descriptions are very 
fine and perfectly true to mature. Whatever she 
touches she adorns. 


The greater part of Mrs. Sigourney’s poems have ' 
been suggested by passing occasions, and partake of 
the nature of extemporaneous productions. On the 
publication of one of her volumes she says: ‘* They 
have sprung up like wild flewers in the dells, or 
among the clefts of the rocks, wherever the path of | 
life has chanced to lead,. The hand that gathered, 
and now presents them, borrows for their motto the | 
meetly eloquent words of Coleridge: ‘I expect 
from them neither profit nor general fame, and I con- | 
sider myself amply repaid without either, Poetry | 
has been to me its own exceeding great reward. It 
possesses power to soothe affliction, to multiply and | 
refine enjoyment—to endear solitude, and to give 
the habit of discovering the good and the beautiful 
in all that meets or surrourds us.’ ”’ 


~ 


There is not only taste and inspiration in her 
compositions ,but they are the products ofa mind richly 
imbued witha spirit of elevated piety. In this re- | 
spect, she may well be ranked with Mrs, Steele or , 
Mrs. Barbauld, of the ‘‘Father land.’’ Mrs, Sigapy-- 
ney has. powerful. feelings, anda, yivéd ¢Wagination ; 


but these are directed, aad regulated by holy influen- } 


ces, derived from living waters, |“ flowing fast by 
Zion’s sacred mount.’ We cannot offer a better | 
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' wish, especially for young ladies, than that the vol- 
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umes of Mrs. Sigourney’s poetry may be generally 
read. 
The following poem by this celebrated authorese 


: is selected as being surpassingly beautiful: 


THE WIDOW AT HER DAUGHTER'S BRIDAL. 


Deal gently thou, whose hand hath won, 
The young bird from its nest away, 
Where careless, ’neath a vernal sun, 
She gayly caroll’d, day by day; 
The haunt is lone, the heart must grie vo, 
From whence ber timid wing doth soar, 
They pensive list at hush of eve, 
Yet hear her gushing song no more. 


Deal gently with her; thou art dear, 
Beyond what vestal lips have told, 
And, like a lamb from fountains clear, 
She turns confiding to thy fold; 
She, round thy sweet domestic bower. 
The wreath of changeless love shall twine, 
Watch for thy step at vesper hour, 
And blend her holiest prayer with thine. 


Deal gently thou, when, far away 
Mid stranger scenes her foot shall rove, 
Nor let thy tender care decay— 
The soul of woman lives in love ; 
And should thou, wondering. mark a tear, 
Unconscious, from her eyelids break, 
Be pitiful, and soothe the fear 
That man’s strong heart may ne'er partake. 


A mother yields her gem to thee, 
On thy true breast to sparkle rare, 
She places neath thy household tree 
The idol of her fondest care, 
And by thy trust to be forgiven, 
When judgment wakes in terror wild, 
By all thy treasured hopes of heaven, 
Deal gently with the widow's child. 





- _ — _——_—— 


MRS. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

Mrs. Adams was born in England on the 
11th of February, 1775, She was the daugh- 
ter of Joshua Johnson, a Maryland gentle- 
man, who went from America to London, 
where he became eminent as a merchant. 


‘ During the war, he left. England for France, 


where he acted as the commercial agent of 
this country, and. returned upon the ratifica- 
tion of the. treaty. of peace. Mr. Adams 


‘found his future wife in London, when act- 
/ing under a commission conferred upon him 
, by. General’ Washington im 1794, for ex- 


changing, the ratifications made under the 
treaty of November of that year Mrs. A. 
was married at Ali. Hallows Chtrch, London, 
on the, 26th of June, and followed her hus- 
band to, Prussia; where Mr. A. was. present- 
ed as, the first American Minister from the 
United, States,,, Mrs. Adams conferred hon- 
or ipon,tae-country ata time when the Uni- 
ted Stateswas,just recognized as an equal 
among the mations of the earth. Her next 
theatre of service was in Washington; and 
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after this again, the Court of St. Petersburg, 
and this from 1809 to 1814, the most exci- 
ting, and perhaps the most revolutionary pe- 
riod in the history of Europe, and embra- 
cing a part of that interesting period of our 
own history when the country was at war 
with England. Mr. Adams resided longer 
at St. Petersburg than any of our American 
Ministers, excepting Mr. Middleton; and his 
lady was left there for a brief period, while 
her husband was called to another field of 
service. Mrs. A. came alone from 8&t. Pe- 
tersburg to Paris, after the treaty of peace 
had been signed by Mr. A. at Ghent. She 
was at Paris during the most remarkable pe- 
riod of Napoleon's supremacy, and passed 
the world wide “hundred days” at the 
French metropolis, in the midst of the whirl 
of excitement incident to the struggle be- 
tween the Bourbons and the Revolutionists. 
After a short residence in France, followed by 
a longer one with her parents in the neigh- 
borhood of London, Mrs. Adams came to 
Washington in 1817, where her husbund 
had been called as the principal member of 
Mr. Monroe’s Cabinet. Eight yearsas Sec- 
retary of State, four in the White House, and 
fifty-one the companion of her distinguished 
husband, Mrs. Adams has seen more of court 
life, and that in every variety, from the 
boastful ostentation of royalty, to the simpli- 
city of our own republican habits, than per- 
haps any living woman. 





PARTING WITH EMMET. 

The evening before his death, while the 
workmen were busy with the scaffold, a 
young lady was ushered into his dungeon. 
It was the girl whom he so fondly loved, and 
who had now come to bid him an eternal 
farewell. He was leaning, in a melancholy 
mood, against the window frame of his pris- 
on, and the heavy clanking of his chains 
smote dismally en his heart. The interview 
was bitterly affecting, and melted even the 
callous heart of the jailor. As for Emmet, 
he wept and spoke little; but as he pressed 
his beloved in silence to his bosom, his coun- 
tenance betrayed his emotions. In a low 
voice, half choked by anguish, he besought 
her not to forget hims he reminded her of 
their formet happiness, of the long past days 
of their childhood, and concluded by reyuoet- 
ing her sometimes to visit the scenes where 
their infancy was spent, and theugh the 
world might repeat his name with scorn, to 
cling to his memory with affection. 


At this 
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neighboring church. Emmet started at the 
sound ; and as he felt that this was the last 
time he should ever hear its dismal echoes, 
| he folded his beloved closer to his heart, and 
; bent over her sinking form with eyes stream. 
ing with affection. The turnkey entered at 
the moment; ashamed of his weakness, he 
dashed the rising drop from his eye, anda 
frown again lowered on his countenance, 
The man meanwhile approached, to tear the 
‘lady from his embraces. Overpowered by 
this feelings, he could make no resistance; 
butas he gloomily released her from his 
hold, gave hera little miniature of himself, 
and with this token of attachment, he imprint. 
ed the last kisses of a dying man upon her 
lips. On gaining the door, she turned 
around, as if to gaze once more on the ob- 
ject of her widowed love. He caught her 
eye as she retired—it was but for a moment: 
the dungeon door swung back upon its hing- 
es, and as it closed after her, informed him 
too surely, that they had met for the last 
; time on earth. 
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LANGUAGE. 


BY MISS EMILY R. PAGS, 











There’s language in the gushing rills, 
Which, leaping from the gray old hills, 
Reverberate, the rocks among, 

And give each slirub and flower a tongue ; 
They tell me of some chrystal spring, 
Where fairies dance, the witching ring, 
Away in some secluded spot, 

Some wooded deil or shaded grot. 





There’s fanguage on the swelling breeze, 
When ’t plays among the giant trees, 

And whistles round the old church fane, 
Then down the roof, and up again, 

Then o’er the smooth spread river glides, 
Nor long aponits surface ’bides, 

But hastes to dally with the curls 

Of some fair maid, with ‘‘ rose and pearls.” 


There’s language in each twinkling star, 
As from its azure dome, afar, 

[t looks alike on joys and woes, 

When maa is wraptin calm repose : 

Oh, would that I were that bright star, 
And in the same blae vault afar ; 

Then I[ could midnight vigils keep 

O’er friends when in the arms of sleep, 


Bradford , May 2, 1848, 








BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


God has written upon the flowers that 


; SWeeton the air—on the breeze that rocks the 


flowers on the stem—ypon the rain-drop that 
refreshes the sprig of moss that lifte its head 
in the desert—upon the ocean that rocks eve- 





wery instant the evening bell pealed from the : ry swimmer in its deep chamber—upon eve- 






















' breathes—which may not, in some way or | 


F other, minister to the happiness of some liv- | A SONG OF THE AIR. 


‘ing creature. We admire and praise the} 
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‘ry penciled shell that sleeps in the caverns} tions of religion are here, with all the sweet 
‘of the deep, no less than upon the mighty | interchanges of human affection. Here, too, 
sun that warms and cheers millions of crea-' are domestic relations, full of tender ties and 
wres that live in its light—upon his works | glowing sympathies. It is a good world, and 
‘he has written, “ None of us liveth for him- | as we stand six thousand years from its birth, 
elf.” And probably were we wise enongh’ we may echo a loud amen, to the word of 
‘io understand these works, we should find ; its Creator and Lord, when he looked upon 
chat there is nothing, from the cold stone in {| its perfect form, fashioned by his own hand, 
the earth, or the minutest creature that and pronounced it good. 





fower that best answers the end for which; Iama thing freer, less fettered than the 
it was created, and the tree that bears fruit | wild changeful ocean. My very name is, 
the most abundant; the star that is most use- ; among mortals, but another for liberty ; for, 
ful in the heavens we admire the most. ito be “ free as air,” is all that in their fond- 


And is it not reasonable that man, to whom | ¢st dreams and warmest imaginings, fanc 
the whole creation, from the flower up to the | hath ever painted. Wide as the world is 


spangled heavens, all minister—man, who } ™Y dwelling—’twixt the azure sky and the 
has power of conferring deeper misery and | green earth, I pervade all space, circling 
‘alike the lofty mountain-top, and the minut- 


higher happiness than any being on earth— | - ; 

man, who can act like God if he will; is it;}est atom, and sporting as unchained in the 

not reasonable that he should live for a noble | Sea-gitt cave, as in the verdant and sun-lit 
I have never seen, yet it is through 


end of living—not for himself, but for others ! ; valley. ‘ 
me that the bright warm beams of the golden 


‘sun are diffused, imparting = the Hy 
‘its varied and beautiful colors, spakling in 
OURS IS A GOOD WORLD. ‘the mountain torrent, and on the eee mead 

You who complain of this world, and go painting the floweret’s leaf, and tinting all 
mourning through it as if it had no sun, af-' nature with the hue of the emerald. With- 
ter what pattern would you make a better?) out me, eternal silence would reign over the 
How would you order its seasons, appoint its‘ universe ; for I alone am the medium thro’ 
changes, and direct its government? Could! which aught of sound can be conveyed to 
you make a pleasanter sun, sweeter ait, pa-; the human ear. The insect’s hum, the mer- 
rer water, or a more fruitful earth? Could | ry song of birds, childhood’s ringing laugh, 
you grow brighter flowers, or cover the earth ' the mountain echo, music’s witching strains, 
with a carpet of richer green? Could you ! would be to man in my absence, but names— 
plant more magnificent forests, create more | shadows of things which he night never 
beautiful rivers, or spread out wider oceans? know. Nature too, in her ever varying mel- 
Would you arrange the land and sea in new ody, in the roar of her water-falls, and the 
relative proportions, and hang over all a} loud pealing of her mighty thunders, might 
brighter heaven? As it is, it isa good world. } never speak to her children ;—-sweet voices, 
Great and precious interests are bound up in } affection’s glad tones, and all those sounds 
its history. The Son of God has visited it, which best might charm a mortal’s ear, were 
taught in its language, eaten of its fruits, suf- | then, as if they were not, as the calm atill 
fered for its redemption, and slept in its bo- ? air. 
som. Angels have been here and traversed{ But free and fetterless as I am, I love not 
its valleys and hills. It is a good world. | always to repose ; change hath joys well fit- 
Jehovah blesses and defends it. His pre- ted to a wild spirit, and the careless air May 
cious word is in it. The Gospel of Jesus is) wander whithersoever it listeth. Ac times, I 
going forth to encircle it; a great army of am the gentle zephyr, in easter? Groves. I 
the sacramental host are preparing in it, for revel, where bloom flowers +‘ Gorgeous dyes 
mansions abeve. It is hourly casting its ripe ‘and surpassing fragran<® > where murmur- 
frait, and contributing precious treasures to} ing fountains ever Fy; and bright plumed 
the gleries of the upper sanctuary. The birds warble foo their gushing melodies. 
bones of the prophets are hidden in its se- . There, ere se night dews setile heavily on 
cret places. ‘The holy examples of martyrs , the spotless orange blossoms, I drink from 
and just men are in it, and here the militant } their perfumed petals rich, exquisite odors ; 





church of God has its home. The consola-’ and when the pale moonbeams glance softly 
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on the bosom of the tranquil river, I hie me, chanted in the land. In other climes, too 
away tothe lady’s bower, and as | fan her! many a lay which I once loved well, is hus}, 
cheek with my fragrant breath, I catch the ‘ed and forgotten. At eventide methinks }) 
wild strains of her lute, and waft them afar,‘ is sweet to blend the low music that my light 
it may be to charm some lone wanderer’s’ touch wakes from her quivering shades, anj 
ear, or perchance to mingle with the low leafy bowers, whith those holy sounds which 
murmuring of the ocean shore. Untiringly ; duly asthe eve doth blush, man sends oy 
through the live-long night I sport, now wan-' high. Ob! if there be one lovliest task as. 
dering softly amid leafy boughs, which trem-' signed to the Zephyr in its devious course, 
ble lovingly at my approach ; and now break- : ’\is thus at Nature’s festive times to waft the 
ing the sleepy surface of the waters into a creature’s homage from this joyous earth to 
thousand little ripplets, sparkling brightly in’ Nature’s God. 

the moonlight as if a shower of stars lay; Swiftly assweepsa fallen star from mid- 
scattered there. One moment, fluttering ‘night skies Iam again on the wide fathom. 
through the halls of revelry and song, the less deep, not now, the Zephyr of southern 
next, bearing their sounds far out, when the: lands, but the loud sea wind. The sailor 
mariner gazes but on the shadowy outline of /} welcomes not my..approach, for my hoarse 
the distant land; and as glowing morn ting-! voice is the presage of a coming tempest, and 
es the gray horizon with her roseate hue, 1! the signal word of speedy action. Though 
grow fresher and stronger ;—-then I fill the ‘hurriedly he flies from shroud to shroud, | 
sails of his gallant ship, and waft him gpeed- ‘am quicker than he; already I have lashed 
ily along the blue waters toward his destined ' the ocean into mountain waves which every 
port. Yet ofttimes lingering by the way, J! moment threaten to sink his gadlant ship, and 
love to wander through many a green isle, when at last she yields to the storm in its 
to sigh among the ruins of classic Greece, terrible might, and lies stranded on some bar- 
where oft of yore I-have been wont to trifle‘ ren rock or sandy beach, then I sigh wildly 
with the spray of ber marble founts, or laugh; among her tattered sails and fallen masts, 
at misty noontide in deep laurel shades; and‘ and as the dark waves close over her brave 
where, touching the silver chords of the air-{ crew, one by one, I mingle with the sound 
harp with my gentle breath, I have waked of the booming billows and chant him a re- 
oft sach a swell of deep “ AZolian sound”; quiem, solemn as ever was sung at a mon- 
asman might deem a floating melody.—  arch’s burial. Oh! the sea tempest is a joy- 
Then leaving her haunted grots and ruined’ ous carousal for the wild unfettered wind! 
temples, 1 take my way again over the far’ Ye may not question me of the sights ! haye 





blue seas for that beauteous Italian clime . seen or of the sounds I have listened to, in 
te whete howered it lies, , such an hour, for these [ bear but seldom to 
Under the purple of southern skies, ‘the landman’s ear. Full oft amid the wild 
With the streamy gold, of the sun that shines : : RL 
In through the clean of its clustering vines F shrieks and loud wails of the perishing, I 
And the breath of the fainting myrtle flowers have paused awhile over the sinking man, 
Borne from the age asst nee egy ae ' ‘and, catching the low prayer which he 
And the fire-flies glance through the dark’ning shades | : : 
Like shooting stars in the forest glades, breathed in his helplessness, have borne 
And the scent of the citron at eve’s dim fall— ‘it swiftly to heaven; perhaps the same 
Oh! whe summer Zephyr hath known them all!” : moment that a mother’s or sister’s earnest 


And I love at the rosy sunset hour to wan- petition ascended there for his safety; or 
der among the olive dells and blue hills of as my stormy force has wrested the last 
Spain, when the vesper chime of a thousand , feeble stay from the grasp of some drown- 
bells makes melody, and gives to departing ' ing wretch, I have heard a smothered curse 
day a charm unknown away from her bright as the wild. wrathful sea closed over bim, 
shores. Yes, I have roamed the world over. and he sunk to its glittering depths to rest 
I have heard music’s most ‘rapturous strains, / till that voice which even the waves obey 
have borne ot my soft wings mary a ravish- shall bid “ the sea restore its dead.” Oh! 
ing melody, and™he sweetest and saddest who might guess when the huge tempest 
sounds of forgotten »ces have been mine, clouds are gathering far, and daylight glows 
The temple’s solemn mus on “ Zion's Hill’ quietly.in the eastern skies, tbat the gentle 
resounds no more, and mutt jg the harp of surface rippled so lightly by the fresh ocean 
Judah’s fair daughters. The testa] strains? breeze might conceal in its fathomless abyss 
echo no longer through the sculptured halls) so much of ruin, so much of man’s hoarded 
of Babylon’s proud princes, and the’ war’ wealth: Methinks might he bat glimpse far 
deeds of Chaldea’s heroes have ceased to be ; down in its treasure-caves_ and hidden cells, 
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ights would meet his gaze, of riches ' should fall, 
untold, and spoils won from time to time ' course, if in every face we saw a frown, and 


atrange S 


with which I have enriched its shell-strewn' on every brow we saw revenge? 


avement. Yes, may a brave mariner quails 
at my hoarse voice, and couples with it le- 
gends and tales of fancy’s wildest invention ; 
—and yet I know not, but the rude winter 
blast, or the mighty whirlwind wakes dread 
jn the landman’s breast. 
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be the end of our 


~ a ee a aA ~ 


where would 


Deeper 


, and deeper would we descend in the path of 


infamy ; when if a different spirit were man- 
ifested towards us, we might have stayed our 
career in sin, and died an upright and hon- 


- est man. 


But the chainless ' 


wind has many tones, and loves sometimes | 
tocharm with low mysterious voice, as in | 


autumn, when it whistles through the leafless 
trees a mournful dirge for perished summer 
hours; or breathes wild magic music “ thro’ 


the gray woods’ tossing boughs, when night | 


ison her throne.” 


Man loveth well, these | 


strange low sounds, and yet I am terrible to! 
him in my wrath, and resistless in my fury. } 
Still, I am not omnipotent ;—frail mortals ' 


may tremble and shrink when they hear the 


hoarse whispers of the coming tempest, but ; 


there is One who fears me not—one voice ; 


which I must obey. The hand that spans 


the ocean in its hollow, and holds the uni- } 


verse upon nothing, is the power to which | 
yield. When he says to the waves “ hither- 
to!” and to the winds “be still,” we bow 
submissively and own the mandate of Crea- 
tion’s God. 





TO MY WIFE. 


We've shared each other’s smiles and tears, 
Through years of wedded life ; 

And love has blessed these fleeting years, 
My own, my cherish’d wife ; 

And if, at times, the storm’s dark shroud 
Has restedin the air, ° 

Love’s beaming sun has kiss’d the cloud, 
And left the rainbow there. 


In all Our hopes, in all our dreams, 
Love is forever nigh ; 
A blossom in our path it-seeins, 
A sunbeam in our sky ; 
For all our joys of brightest hue 
Grow brighter in love’s smile ; 
And there’s no grief our heart e’er knew, 
That love could not beguile. 





BE CHARITABLE. 


A man possesses an extremely jow and’ 


POLL 


groveling mind, who rejoices at the downfall ' 


of another. 
nouncing,as a consummate scoundrel, one 
who has erred, will throw around him the 


mantle of charity and the arms. of love, and} 


labor to bring him back to duty and to God 
We are not our own keepers. Who knows 


keeps us in a narrow path. 





A noble heart instead of de-. 


Deal gently with those who stray. Draw 
them back by love and persuasion. A kiss 
is worth athousand kicks. A kind word is 
more valuable to the lost than a mine of gold. 
Think of this and be on your guard, ye who 
would chase to the grave an erring brother. 





FADING, 


Fading, fading, all are fading— 
No substantial thing is here ; 

Loved ones leave us—we are passing, 
Passing to another sphere. 


Beauty with her ’customed smilings, 
And her love-inspiring eye, 
Fadeth, like the day-god dying 
In the twilight summer sky. 


Like to pilgrims, worn and weary, 
Toil we on our lonely way, 

Through this night of life, while gazing 
For the dawning of the dav. 


Like a stately pageant, moving 
Slowly o’er the «rembling earth, 

Pass the ages dim and hoary, 
Bending all to sceptred death. 


And the tread of valiant nations, * 
Thundering on in mighty line, 

Leaves a faint and fainter echo 
In the crumbling halls of time. 


Yea, these bright majestic heavens, 
In their nightly march, proclaim 

We are passing, we are passing 
Unto nothing, whence we came. 


But when, like a baseless vision, 
Alt have faded thus away, 

There is built 2 home eternal 
For the weary pilgrim’s stay. 


On the hills of God it standeth, 
Rearing high its golden dome, 

And the song comes swelling from it, , 
“ Welcome, pilgrim, welcome hor~- 











There is time enough ¥*! and wasted in 
the pursuit of what men all pleasure which, 
if properly approprie<d; would place them 


ina high'state of -dltivation. Time can be 


found to ride am dance, and sing—time can 
be found to -vunge and talk nonsense, but 
alas! how many think “they can’t spare 


when we shall'so far forget ourselves as to; time attend to the noblest and best part 


put forth our right hand and sin? Heaven} of seit nature ; app hitr 
But if we! 2ad causes them to feel the divinity within. 


that which alone elevates 
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| THE BABE’S DREAM. 


Softly there lay, in the flush of the morning, 
A beautiful babe in its rest, 

Its dimpled white hand by the pillow 
All gently yet deeply was pressed— 

Its lips, like a rose-bud unfolding, 
Were parted in beautifal smiles— 

It dreamed! and its dream was of wand’ring 
In fairer than Eden’s bright wilds, 


Singing birds on their bright jeweled pinions 
Swept by him and cut the blue air ; 
‘The dew-drops like diamonds were glit’ring, 
The flowers grew never so fair ; 
The river sent upwards its murmars, 
As through the green valley it wound— 
He listened, entranced, for each feeling 
By ecstasy sweet was spell-bound. 


That world it was peopled by beings 
Much fairer than earth ever knew; 
Gold spangled their wings were, and trailing 
Thev brushed from the flowrets the dew, 
Or upward they darted, and music 
Stole ravishing sweet through the air ; 
Not an eye, nor a brow, nor a feature, 
Bore a wrinkle or a symboi of care. 


Dream on, happy sleeper! just woke into being, 
Bright tinted may well be thy dreams ; 

Life! that will teach thee of sorrow and weeping, 
Though all strewed with roses it seems ; 

Hope and fancy may paint their fine pictures 
And tell thee of Bliss, on thy way; 

But heed me, I tell thee old Sorrow 
Will wait on thy footsteps “alway!” 








THE DEITY. 


The universe burns with Deity. All na- 
ture seems vocal to declare a Creat First 
Cause. The mighty sun, as he pursues his 
never ending course, proclaims the greatness 
of an Invisible Being. The pale and silvery 
beams of the sister orb, as she scatters the 
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DISINFECTING FLUID. _ 


It will be of advantage to fariners, nurs,, 
and everybody else, we presume, to kno, 
that Sir William Burnett, of England, },, 
discovered a very simple liquid which },, 
the property, when properly applied, of ¢p. 
stroying the disagreeable and sometimes da). 
gerous odor of the room where the sick 4), 
confined, as wellas where putrid or offey, 
sive matter exists. 

It has been effectually used in the Hass, 
hospital, in the close stool of patients, sick of 
dysentery—in the water closets and ces 
pools, snd also in the wards where the aj 
was tainted with peculent expectoration o 
discharge from sores, with the effect of im. 
mediately removing the offensive odors. 

The substance used is merely the chloride 
of zinc, dissolved in water. Any chemist or 
apothecary can prepare it easily. The meth. 
od of using it, as adopted in the above named 
hospital, is to supply the nurses with a bottle 
of the diluted solution, and direct it to be 
used, whenever occasion may require, by 
sprinkling it over the floor. 

[n a concentrated state it is corrosive, but 
when properly diluted in the proportion of 
one part to four of water, it has been applied 
to foul ulcers, with great advantage, and 
wounds that had dead and mortifying parts, 
separating and sloughing off, have been rid 
of their fectid odor. 

It has been made useful in vessels where 
the bilge water is very offensive ; and it is 
stated that if applied to any putrefying body 
or flesh, it arreste the process of putrefaction. 


gloom of night, seems to woo men to ac-} Inthe wounds and some diseases of animals 


knowledge this great truth. The countless 
hosts of stars, as they gem the heavens, like 
diamonds set in the coronet of darkness, all 
declare that their lamps were lit at the shrine 
of Divinity. The hoarse voices of the an- 
gry billows, in their ceaseless rise and fall, 
murmur that they evidence the fact. The 
boxe and muscle of every beast of the field 
—thewaving of the wings of every bird of 
the air—the beauty of the smallest insect 
which floats jn the breeze, attest the solemn 
truth. Every*ree, every flower alike wit- 
nesses the same fe, Every thing is indeli- 
bly stamped with t Sqm press of Deity. 








A gilded chair, covered-with velvet, and 
the letters “ L. P.” (Louis Px ippe) on the 
back, surmounted by a golden “own, con- 
stituted the throne of France, whichthe peo- 
ple destroyed in front of the palace oa the 
24th of February. 


) 








upon the farm, it must oftentimes be very 
useful. 





SPRING. 


The ever lovely Spring is with us once more. Af- 
ter a dreary winter, the earth is clothed with fresh- 
ness and beauty. Sweet odors float on every breeze; 
the forests and groves are vocal with the music of 
myriads of happy birds; lambs and calves, and the 
young of all animate creatures, are skipping and 
bounding and enjoying all the sports of early life.— 
The morning air bears health and strength to those 
who inhale it, for it comes from the grass and flowers 
and the fresh turned earth. The fetters which bound 
the waters are cast off, and the rills and rivulets go 
murmuring gently along their winding way. 

Happy! thrice happy, are those of our young 
readers who roam in fields and forests, and dwell 
among the mountains! To those this is a joyous sea- 
son, for all around them is fresh and fair. 
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THE GREEN 


MY LIFE. 
My life is a fairy’s gay dream, 
And thou art the genii, whose wand 
Tints all things around with the beam, 
The bloom of Titana’s bright land. 


A wish to my lips never sprung, 
A hope in mine eyes never shone, 
But, ere it was breathed by my tongue, 
To grant it thy footsteps have flown, 


Thy joys, they have ever been mine, 
Thy sorrows, too often thine own, 
The sun that on me still would shine, 
O’er thee threw its shadows alone. 


Life’s garland then let us divide, 
{ts roses I’d fain see thee wear, 

For one—but I know thou wilt chide— 
Ah! leave me its thorns, love, to bear! 





THE MYSTERIOUS LADY. 


MAYNE REID. 





BY 





On the eastern shore of Lake Pontchartrain stands 
the handsome village of C , a watering place, 
and one of those welcome little ‘cities of refuge ’ 
from the dreaded influence of *‘ yellow jack.’ 

In the winter season, nobody thought of living in 
the village of C ; 
to be there. It was then the gayest little place in 
Louisiana, and contained French, English, Spaniards, 
Italians, Germans and Americans, and in fact speci- 
mens of almost every civilized nation on the face of 
the globe. 

In the summer of 18— the village exhibited scenes 
of unusual gayety and pleasure, for an unusual num- 
ber of people had found their way thither, partly on 
account of the severe sickness which prevailed in the 
*‘ crescent city,’ and partly from the growing popula- 
tion of the place. 

The rich merchant, the proud planter, and the 








parvenue, the banker and his clerk, all met here ina , 
spirit of social equality to be found nowhere else. 
And then of ladies there was every style of beauty— | 


the dark and voluptuous Spanish maiden—the gay 
und frolicksome Frenchwoman—the lively Acadienne 
of the coast, born for dancing, and the Creole of the 
Attakapas full of native naivele’—besides a smart 
sprinkling of the brave western girls—noble maidens 
of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, whose bright 
blonde complexions and graceful figures, did not lose 
by comparison with their darker sisters of the * sunny 
south,’ 

The gentlemen, as is usual in such cases, consid- 
erably outnumbered the other sex, so that no lady, 
however homely,(and there were few of these at C.) 
needed to repine for the absence of a partner. 


Leaving the general crowd of visitors to their fan- | 


cies and flirtations, we will now introduce the reades 


17 


in summer everybody seemed | 
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{ to the acquaintance of two mysterious ladies, who 
had arrived to honor the village with their temporary 
' presence. 

} No gentleman accompanied them—no male atten- 
dant, with the exception of a white-haired, venerable 
; looking old negro, who, with a mulatto servant-maid, 
_ constituted their whole retinue. 


‘ 


A very handsome chateau, which had been built 
; for a summer residence by a rich old French gentle- 
man of New Orleans, stood upon the outskirts of the 
; village, facing the lake. Its founder had Jong since 
died, and for several years past the chateau had been 
let to summer refugees, at a very high rent. 
' To this place, upon their arrival, the two ladies of 
‘ whom we have so particularly spoken, retired; and 
from this circumstance, as well as from the fact that 
‘they brought with them a handsome carriage with a 
| fine pair of blooded bays, and an extensive assort- 
ment of traveling trunks, they were set down at once 
as ladies of property—perhaps a rich widow and her 
daughter, for one of the strangers was old enough to 
have been the mother of her companion. 


Now there was nothing so very mysterious in any 
or all these circumstances. On the contrary, every 
thing was very natural—if we except, indeed, the 
fact of the ladies being unattended by a gentleman 
companion; but even this, in a country of such a 
character for chivalry as the south-west, where a 
lady may always find civility and protection from 
strangers, was not looked upon as being very strange. 
; No! it was not this; but the circumstances which 
followed, that gave a mysterious character to the 
new comers, and led to a keen curiosity on the part 
of their fellow villagers. 

They brought no letters of introduction—made no 
acquaintances—went to no balls—and when they 
walked out to bathe, or rode out in their carriage, 
they went alone—attended only by their faithful and 
reverend looking domestic. 

The face of the old lady—a very 
French physiogomy—had been frequently seen—that 
of the young one never, if we except a small por- 
tion of the lower and less interesting part, including 


respectable 


the tip of the nose, lips and chin, (perhaps we are 
wrong in calling the section where the lips are situa- 
ted the Jess interesting part.) These had been sug- 
gested to the keen scrutiny of the curious, and were 
pronounced perfect—the neck, too, had been approv- 
ed of as well as the general figure which was light 
and graceful; but as for the upper section of (he 
face, it had never been seen by any one in the vil- 
lage of C., and the color of the eyes could only be 
guessed at. A thick black veil, carefully adjusted on 
a handsome bonnet, sufficiently protected them from 
the pertinacious and persevering curiosity. Weeks 
| passed, and the lady with the black veil was still the 
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mysterious ie with the black veil. cues attempt, 

consistent with good breeding, had been made to be- 
come acquainted with these ladies, and to get a peep 
at the hidden treasure of ¢yes which the envious 


black veil was supposed to conceal—but to no pur- | 
pose. They resolutely maintained their incognito, ; 


and refused all approaches toward socialism. Vari- 
ous reports were in circulation about their character. 
One made them adventurers from the city or from 
France, (it had been ascertained that they were | 
Frenchwomen in style and language,) yet they did ; 
not pursue the course adopted by adventurers—they ; 
were making no victims except those of curiosity. 


Another report, which agreed with the first im- } 


pressions concerning them, and the grounds for which 
had been furnished by a letter from the city, to a 
resident at the watering place, was, that the ladies 
were a rich widow and her daughter from France, 
who had spent the preceding winter in New Orleans, 
in great seclusion, visiting only two or three very 
old and respectable families of the city, 
gres. 


This agreed with the conduct of the strangers. 
They both dressed in deep mourning, and their do- 
mestics wore crape. So it was generally believed, 
but did not do any thing to Jessen the curiosity which 
the female part of the population felt towards them, 
and certainly heightened the interest of the gentle- 
men in their favor to a very alarming extent. A 
rich heiress, with such a nose, lips, and chin—must } 


French emi- : 


‘WwW Well, if a ten not, the more pity for ice Poor 
; girl—and I shall have lost my labor.’ 
* You can never do it,’ cried one of the gentle. 
men. 
‘Hlow much will you bet that I don’t? ” 
* Any thing you please.’ 
‘ Very well; here are six of us. I believe we qj} 
are to be citizens of New Orleans next winter. 
‘Yes, all,’ cried several voices. 
‘Very well.’ 
‘I will bet you the finest supper for six that can be 
; cooked at the St. Charles, that before this mystery 
‘leaves C.I shall have seen her full face and gazed 
} into her lovely eyes. Is ita bet ?’ 


‘I take it,’ replied the other, ‘ but first the terms 
—yon are not to use rude means to win your bet.’ 

‘Come, come,’ interrupted Risley, rather angrily, 
‘Tam not apt to outrage the laws of good breeding 
for the sake of winning a paltry supper.’ 

‘Nay! ’ said the other, ‘I am convinced of that, 
and when we meet in New Orleans, I will take your 
} word of honor whether you have fairly won the bet 
‘a bet it is; a supper for six.’ 

‘ When is the supper to be eaten?’ inquired one 
of the party. 

‘On New Year’s Eve—what say you all ? ’ 

‘New Year’s Eve. New Year’s Eve.’ 

* New Year’s Eve be it, then—at the St. Charles.’ 

Tne party soon after separated for their respective 
, beds. 


} 
i 
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certainly have killing eyes if she would only show} For several days after this occurrence, might young 


them—and so modest of her to conceal them—so } Risley be seen throwing himself in the way of the 


kind yet unkind—in short with that species of yearn-} two strange ladies, and dogging their footsteps; yet 
ing which the human mind feels for things difficult to} } still in a respectful and modest manner. At one time 


be obtained, so longed the gentlemen visitors to look ' 


upon those hidden orbs—so longed they to be looked , 
: glimpse. 


Piceve,: the venerable.ald. magne, (or nahe.wae, fs ; painter, and portfolio in hand, throwing himself upon 
_ c hed 


miliarly termed, Pete,) was frequently tempted, but ; : 
y S y — ‘ carefully sketching the chateau and grounds; but at 
,. } the same time his eyes would be anxiously fixed on 

was his motto. No- ' the 6 ; ' 

; the windows, while his heart inwardly cursed the in- 


) terference of the jealous ‘ venetians.’ 


upon by them. 


Pete was an ‘ old soldier,’ he had received his in- 
structions no doubt, and ‘mum’ 
thing could be elicited from this quarter. 


About the middle of the season at C.,a party of 
gentlemen, six in number, were sitting, late at night, 
in a private parlor of the principal hotel. The con- 
versation, as it had often done on former occasions, 
turned upon the topic of the mysterious lady of the } 
black veil, 

‘In my opinion,’ said a handsome young Kentuck- 
ian named Risley, ‘ perseverance can accomplish al- 
most any thing within human power, and as | do not 
believe it to be a human impossibility, 1 mean to per- 
severe until I have had a peep under that black veil 

and a good manly look into the eyes beneath.’ 


‘If she has got eyes, Ned.’ 


} try it out, and win the supper. 


} he would conceal himself behind a tree and wait for 
their coming up, thinking by this means to catch a 
At another time would he turn landscape 


his knees in front of the chateau, would seem to be 


The season had far advanced—most of the mem- 
bers of the supper party had left C., having gone to 
other resorts, but Risley stil! remained determined to 
Bat there was an- 


/ other reason, now, for his clinging pertinaciously to 


the spot. By meddling too much with fire he had 


ournt his own fingers. He had fallen desperately in 
love with the veiled lady, and that which at first 
had been only aa innocent amusement with him, had 
now become a serious attachment. He had not yet 


seen the eyes, but he had seen enough to satisfy him 


, that their owner was refined and gracefully beauti- 
> ful. 
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In this state of mind Edward Risley was one day 
s,untering along the shore of the lake, near the en- 
vied chateau. The ladies had gone out riding, and } 
ys usual he was waiting for the return of the carriage } 
in order that he might gain a glimpse of its inmates ' 
as they alit at the gate of their residence. Farther ' 
slong the beach, in the direction in which the ladies } 
had driven, a party of gentlemen were amusing them- 
selves in shooting sea-gulls that, at intervals, came 
within reach. 


The carriage appeared at a projecting point just as 
a gun was fired by one of the party, and the spirited 
horses taking alarm, at the report, broke from the 
hands of their infirm driver, and galloped wildly 
along the road. A few feet from the gate of the cha- 
{eau was @ narrow and dangerous bridge, over which } 
the horses seemed determined to cross, but the chan- | 
ces were ten to one in favor of the carriage being 
dashed to pieces. This the young Kentuckian, who 
was standing near the bridge, perceived, and coolly 
drawing his pistol, he took stand in the shelter of a 
large rock, and awaited their approach. The horses ! 
came on at a furious rate, their driver having lost all 
command of them. As they came opposite where he 
stood, the Kentuckian presented his pistol and fired; 
the ball passed through the head of the off-hand 
horse, and the animal dropped dead in the traces. 


~ 
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The Kentuckian was right—he had been carried 
into the chateau, which was the nearest house to the 
spot where the accident occurred, and from which 
the doctor had forbidden his removal for some time. 


Here for ten days, as he afterwards acknowledged, 
he received the most careful nursing from two of the 
kindest ladies he had ever met with in his life, but, 
with the exception of the glimpse he had through 
the curtain, after first recovering his sensibility, he 
never afterwards saw the eyes of the younger one, 
Ever in the house she constantly wore her bonnet and 
the inpenetrable veil. This made the thing to him 
more mysterious; but he had seen the eyes once, and 
had therefore won the eupper. ‘The supper had be- 
come of secondary consideration with the poor fel- 
low. He would willingly have lost fifty suppers to 
have had one kind, encouraging smile fiom those 
dark eyes. 

The reader is not to suppose that the heart of this 
singular lady was adamant, any more than the rest of 
her sex, and Risley was one of the handsomest fel- 
lows that ever came from Kentucky—besides, the 


; tender duty of nursing one who has periled life ‘in 


our service has its effect—and on many occasions 
has a singular sympathy sprung up between nurse 
and patient. 

The gailant young Kentuckian began to be aware 


200 erage , 


The other, thus suddenly impeded in his progress, } of some reciprocity of his burning passion, and when 
and entangled in the harness, after a few violent; the time arrived that it becaine necessary as a deli- 
plunges, also fell, and the carriage stood still, almost cate measure, that he should be removed from the 
uninjured. But the young man had approached too chateau, he found himself one morning upon his knees 
near for the purpose of taking a more certain aim. { before the veiled lady, offering her ‘his hand, his 


The wheel of the carriage had passed over him, and | 
he was lying senseless upon the road. 
Edward Risley awoke from a long and horrid | 
dream. He looked around him. He was on a cur-} 
tained bed, in a chamber apparently well furnished. 
He could see no one, but he could not see every part 
of the chamber. Presently he heard a sweet female ; 


voice inquire: 


—— 


‘Do you think, doctor, he is not badly hurt?’ An 
answer was given in the affirmative, and a moment } 
after the curtain was quietly and stealthily drawn, and | 
a dark flashing eye from beneath a thick veil and! 
It was instantly with- 


bonnet was fixed upon him. 
drawn, though not before Risley recognized the face | 
of the veiled lady. He now began to recollect him- 
self, and the fact that he was bandaged and bruised, 

with a faint remembrance of having been knocked } 
down and run over by acarriage, assisted him in ma-; 
king out his position. ‘ It is very clear,’ thought he, 

‘that they have brought me into the chateau—and 

clear, too, that I have seen the eyes and won the bet | 
—but I have paid well for it, if a broken heart and 
broken bones may be considered of any value.’ 








heart and his fortune.’ 

This offer, which few ladies in the west would 
have declined—for Risley was both rich and re- 
nowned—the lady of the mask modestly and feeling- 
ly refused. 

Her answer was characteristic. 

‘ Sir,’ said she, ‘ your offer and yourself I highly 
esteem; perhaps,’ and here her voice was lowered 
almost to a whisper, ‘perhaps more than esteem— 
but there is an inseparable barrier between us, an 


insurmountable obstacle to our union; the nature of 


which I am not now at liberty to inform you. As 
you have told me, however, that New Orleans is 
your winter home, and as I myself purpose residing 
there during the coming season, I shallconsider it my 


‘ duty at an early period to make you aware of the 


reasons for my refusing the bonor you have so kindly 
offered me. When you have become acquainted 
with those reasons they will, no doubt, prove satis- 
factory, and the love which you now profess to feel 
for me, will give place to indifference, perhaps dis- 
gust.” 

* Never, never! ’ exclaimed the enthusiastic Ken- 
tuckian, trying to detain ber; but it was in vain. She 
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had vanished from the room, and would not again be ; ly grasping the hand of the gentleman upon his rig), 


seen. 


With a heavy heart Risley left the chateau; under 
whose friendly roof he had passed the happiest hours 


of his life. 


and who was supposed to have been the unfortunay 
loser, he exclaimed: 
* Your hand, Fred, your hand. You have Won, 
my boy, you have won, and I’m the happiest fellow 


? 


In a few days, too, the ladies left the village, and ; alive!’ And so he seemed to be, for he danced 


returned to the city of New Orleans. 


Risley was } 
not long in following them, and having reached the ' 
city began to make inquiries about their name and ; lost six ten dollar suppers,’ replied the other. 


around the room with delight. 


‘ You are the happiest fellow I ever saw, to have 
‘ But 


residence. He could gain information of neither, ’ how—how have I won; where was the mistake; you 
and was compelled to wait patiently for the lady’s ‘ saw the eyes did you not?’ 


fulfillment of her promise, 


é 
$ No, you dog! one only—one, my boy! There js 


New Year’s Eve approached, but as yet no news | but one, the other was glass, and I never knew it till 


of the veiled lady. 


per. As he had seen that dark eye, and felt it upon | 


He had, at least, won the sup- | this moment.’ 


5 


‘Upon my word, Risley,’ said one of his laughing 


his soul, it would be a melancholy supper to him. He | friends, ‘ the lady is certainly indebted to you for the 
little thought, when he made the bet, but that it { pleasure you seem to feel in her misfortune.’ 


» < 
would be a merry one. How much was he disap- } 


* And the glass eye,’ added another, ‘ accounts for 


pointed. Many a time had he reflected upon her last , the mystery of the black veil.’ 


words, 
would change his love into disgust.” What powerful 
alchymy could have such an effect as this! A thou- 
sand things forced themselves upon his imagination, 
and were rejected by his judgment. Poverty? No! 
Deformity? No! She was perfect. Shame, ruin 
disgrace ? Impossible! a mind like hers could never 
have submitted to this. No! no! What then ? 

In the midst of his agony and doubting hopes, 
New Year’s Eve came on, and the six friends who 
were to partake of the supper assembled in the fa- 
mous St. Charles. 

Risley sat at the head of the table. He alone, as 
yet, knew who had won the bet. His melancholy 
abstraction had attracted the observation of his five 
friends, and they rallied him upon it, jokingly saying 
that it was unnecessary for him to tell them the re- 
sult of the wager, as they saw by his manner that he 
had lost. Risley, however, shortly after sat them 
right on this point, by announcing to the party that he 
had won, as he had seen the eyes, though only once, 
and that he never expected to see them again. 


He spoke in such a melancholy tone, that his } 


friends began to think there really was some mystery 


about the veiled lady. They desired very much to 


question him further, but Risley’s abrupt refusal to 
communicate any more information upon the subject 
and his evident displeasure at hearing it spoken of, 
at all, soon caused it to be dropped, and other sub- 
jects became the theme of conversation. While the 
party were thus gaily discussing the rich viands, a 
servant entered, and inquiring for Mr. Risley, handed 
him a letter. 

Risley, asking the indulgence of his friends, open- 
ed the letter and read. 


; ais 
‘An insurmountable obstacle; one which | 


* Yes !’ said Risley, ‘ and it accounts for my joy 
/at thismoment. But I see my dear friends, you are 
} all puzzled and perplexed; so just lend me your 
ears a moment, and I will explain. After you had 
{ all left C——, I became acquainted with the two 
‘ladies. The horsesran off with them in their car- 
;riage. I stopped the carriage, got run over, and 
} was carried into the chateau, where I remained 
} ten days an invalid. During the whole of that 
, time, though I was much in company with the 
; young lady, I never saw her eyes but once, then, it 

appears, 1 only saw one, but I supposed it was all 
right. It appears, however, it is the only one the 
poor girl has. That is not all, my friends, I fell 
desperately in love. If you only witnessed her 

; graceful actions, and heard the music of her voice, 
( 80, too, would you—all of you. At last F offered 
her my hand, She refused me in the most delicate 
{ and feeling manner, telling me that an * insur- 

} mountable obstacle prevented our marriage,’ one 

} which, when known to me, would create within 

; me disgust. She would not then tell me what it 

was, but promised to inform me at New Orleans; 

’ and here, according to her promise, is her letter, 

in which she tells me she loves me, and the only 

; obstacle which she speaks of is her unfortunate in- 

 firmity.’ 

‘Unfortunate, indeed; you would not marry 
> her?? 

‘Marry her! Yes, if both her eyes were glass. 

; But she has one left, worth any two eyes I have 

ever looked upon; but excuse me for a short space, 

I will soon rejoin you, Rue Carondelet, No.— 

| She is French, gents, but no matter, I will soon 

return; inthe meantime make yourselves merry. 


a ae 


ween 


All at once he started upon his feet, his counte- ; I cannot be happy until I have made her so, by tel- 
nance exhibiting emotions of extreme joy, and eager- } ling her that the glass eye is no obstacle whatever. 
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havi 
indulged him, hurried out, and sought the house 


| indicated by the letter he had just received. He 
3 st0 
Piet, No. —, he looked, it was the number. He 
F rang the bell, and was ushered, by the liveried 
' ervant, into a gorgeous apartment, where, seated 
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So saying, the generous-hearted Kentuckian, 
ng taken leave of his friends, who willingly 
S 


pped at a large mansion in the Rue Caronde- 


ypon an ottoman, under brilliant lamps, was the 
being he sought, dressed precisely as he had al- 
ways seen her, and still wearing the black bonnet 
and veil. Without stopping for ceremonious re- 
cognition, the warm-hearted youth rushed forward 
and flung himself at her feet. 

‘Dearest girl,’ cried he, ‘did you suppose that 
my love for you had no other foundation than a 
mere personal fancy, and could be overthrown by 
the knowledge of this slight physical imperfection? 
Your mind won my love, and your conduct in this 
matter, has strengthened my admiration; I might 
almost say that the knowledge of your misfortune 
has made me happier, for it makes me feel more 
your equal; at least 1am happy to know that I 
may, in some measure, alleviate your sufferings.’ 


The bosom of the beautiful creature, whom he 
addressed, was swelling with admiration, and her 
whole frame quivered with delight, as she rose 
proudly to answer him. 


‘Generous lover,’ said she, ‘since upon such » 
conditions, you are willing to receive, I am but too | 
happy to bestow upon you the hand and heart of | 


Adeline Cardoville.’ 

She held out one hand to her lover, while, with 
the other, she adroitly removed her bonnet and 
veil. Ha! was it fancy that bewildered the brain 


of the Kentuckian. ‘Two coal-black, burning | 


eyes, each of them a soul in itself, gleamed upon 
him, quivering to his very heart, while their beau- 
tiful owner stood over him, smiling in triumph. 


She had triumphed. She had stooped to conquer, | 


as the explanation showed. Left an heiress of a 
large fortune, in France, she had suffered the per- 
secution of false lovers consequent on such a state. 
A woman of unusual mind, Adeline had determin- 
ed to win a husband worthy of her beauty and for- 
tune, and, by a freak of fortune, had resolved, 
with her mother, to visit the new world, where, as 


same party of six repeat the wager supper, always 
drinking to the lady of the glass eye. 


Littrie Kinpnesses.—Small acts of kindness! 
how pleasant and desirable do they make life! 
Every dark object is made light by them, and every 
tear of sorrow is brushed away. When the heart 


, is sad, and despondency sits at the entrance of the 


soul, a trifling kindness drives despair away, and 
makes the path of life cheerful and pleasant. Who 
will refuse a kind act? It costs the giver nothing, 
but is invaluable to the sad and sorrowing. It raises 
from misery and degradation, and throws around 
the soul those hallowed joys that were lost in Par- 
adise. 





Dicniriep Connuctr.—Eliza Embert, a young 
Parisian lady, resolutely discarded a gentleman to 
whom she was to have been married, because he 
ridiculed religion. Having given him a gentle re- 
proof, he replied, ** that a man would not be so 
old fashioned as to regard God and religion.”’ Eli- 
za started, but on recovering herself, said, ** From 
this moment, when I discover that you do not re- 
spect religion, I cease to be yours. Lie who does 
not love and honor God, can never love his wife 

, constantly and sincerely.’’ 





However oppressed truth may be fora time, she 
will, at last, rise above oppression. False friends 
may betray her; inconsiderate advocates may 
, weaken her influence, or suspend her action for 
, the present; but in due time she will assume her 
proper seat, and sway her rightful sceptre. 


FrienpsH1p.—Let the miser have his gold, and 
the man of honor his emblems of renown, but let 
; my portion be the boon of friendship secured with- 
in some faithful heart, in which peace, content- 
ment, and every virtue reign perpetually supreme. 





—— 


MANNER.—Of all the modifications of manner 
which are to be met with in society, perhaps the 
} most generally pleasing is simplicity, even as that 
| water is the purest which has no taste—that air 
the freshest which has no odor. 


Arn 


ee —_—- + 
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we have seen, she met one in every way worthy of: <A good conscience is to the soul what health iz 


her. 


} tothe body. It preserves a constant ease and se- 


It was late that night when Edward Risley re- | renity within us, and more than countervails all 
turned to his companions at the St. Charles. It is} the calamities and afflictions that can befall us. 


hardly necessary to say that his presence infused 


joy, but greater still was their delight when he in- 





~~ 


The failings of good men are commonly more 


formed them of the result of his interview, and in- ; published in the world than their good deeds; and 
vited them severally to be present at his wedding. } one fault of a deserving man shall mect with mere 





For many a succeeding New Year’s Eve did the} reproaches than all his virtues praise. 
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THE STAR AND CHILD. 
A maiden walked at eventide 
Beside a clear and placid stream, 


And smiled as in its depths she saw 
A trembling star's reflected beam. 


She smiled until the beam was lost, 
As ‘cross the sky a cloud was driven, 
And then she sighed, and then forgot 
‘The star was shining still in heaven. 


A mother sat beside life’s stream, 
Watching a dying child at dawn, 

And smiled, as in its eye she saw 
A hope that it might still live on. 


She smiled until the eyelids closed, 

But watched for breath until the even, 
And then she wept, and then forgot 

The child was living still in heaven, 





LOVE. 


There are those who affect great contempt ' 
for the passion called dove, and would fain ; 


have us believe that their nerves are wofully 


shocked at the mere mention of the word. } 
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of the present day— 


“‘ Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Never met or never parted, ~ 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 


thing that we meet with im the production; 


Oe a 


‘* Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest! 
Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest ! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, enjoyment, love and pieasure! 


“‘ Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 
Ae farewell, alas forever ! 
Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I’!] wage thee.” 


Let tm ta 


Where in the records of feeling can we 
; find a more affectionate description of love 
, and poverty contending against each other, 
; than in the following ?— 


rf 

5 

; ** How blest the humble cotter’s fate! 
; He woos his simple dearie ; 

; The silly bogles, wealth and state, 

2 Can never make them ecrie. 


Oh why should fate sic pleasure have, 
Life’s dearest bands untwining ? 

Or why sae sweet a flower as love, 
Depend on fortune’s shining ? 


But when itis considered that this is a chief | 


attribute of the Deity—that, acccording to} 


Holy Writ, “God is love”—we think that 
man may with propriety cherish the ‘“ Hea- 
ven-born passion.” 
human breast, and how deplorable would be 
our condition! Ah, it is the best, the rich- 
est boon vouchsafed to mortals here below. 
Without it, how little would there be to 
sweeten life ! 

Burns, who has written of love more fre- 
quently, yet with more simplicity of sweet- 
ness than any other of the poets, strikingly 
illustrates the potency of this sentiment in 
associating itself with our accustomed amuse- 
ments and avocations. There was no object 
in nature which he did not find it possible to 
compare or contrast with the reigning queen 
of his affections; but the memory of one, 
above all others, he has immortalized in 
strains as touching and poetical, as ever 


flowed from a faithful recollection, a warm} 


imagination, and a too fond heart. The 
lines beginning— 
“ Thou lingering star with less’ning ray,” 


are, or ought to be, too familiar to every rea- 
der of taste and sensibility to need repetition 
here, as well as those to Highland Mary, 
equally expressive of ardent and poetical 
feeling. In glancing over the pages of this 
genuine bard of nature, we are every mo- 
ment struck with the peculiar pathos with 
which he speaks of love. Read as an in- 
stance the following lines, so unlike any 


Banish love from the; 


Tom Movre has done much, perhaps more 
; than any other man was capable of doing, to 
;render this hackneyed theme agreeable to 
modern tastes. Throughout the many ele- 
gant lines which he has devoted to this sub- 
: ject, there are none which occur to our recol- 

lection more poetically simple and touching 

than these— 
“« A boat sent forth to sail alone 

At midnight on the moonless sea, 

A harp whose master chord is gone, 

A wounded bird that has but one 


Unbroken wing to soar upon, 
Are like what I am without thee.” 


nnn eee 


; From love, as a passion, it is truly delight- 
: ful to turn to the consideration of love in its 

more social and domestic character. The 
; refined and exquisite poet Shelley offers to 
} the companion of his bosom the noblest trib- 
; ute of affection, in language as tender as it is 
elevated and pure. We quote the following 
lines— 


And I return to thee, mine own heart’s home ; 
As to his queen some victor knight of faery, 
Earning bright spoils for his enchanted dome; 
Nor thou disdain that ere my fame become 
A star among the stars of mortal night, 
If it indeed may change its natal gloom, 
Its doubtful promise, thus I would unite 
With thy beloved name, thou child of love and light.” 


? 
‘ 
| ‘¢ So now my summer task is ended, Mary, 
; 
¢ 


The amiable and lamented Bishop of Cal- 
> cutta, has left us a beautiful tribute to affec- 
; tion under the same pure and sacred form ; 
and the wife who could inspire the following 
' lines ought to have been satisfied for the rest 
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of her life, never to receive the incense of 
less hallowed praise : 
« ]f thou wert by my side, my love! 
How fast would evening fail 


In green Bengala’s palmy grove, 
Listening the nightingale ! 


If thou, my love, wert by my side; 
My babies at my knee, 
How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s mimic sea! 
~ * * . * 


I spread my books, my pencil try, 
The lingering noon to cheer, 
But miss thy kind approving eye, 

Thy meek attentive ear. 


But when of morn and eve, the star 
Beholds me on my knee, 

I feel, though thou art distant far, 
Thy prayers ascend for me.” 

VW here deference is paid to moral laws, 
and religious duties, Jove is regarded as _ the 
bond of domestic union, the charm which 
diffuses a secret but holy influence over our 
domesticenjoyments. {t is not going too far 
to say, that low notions of the nature and at- 
tributes of love, bespeak a vitiated mind, and 
show, like the “ trail of the serpent,” in the 
garden of Eden, that the principle of evil has 
been there. There is initselevated nature 
a character of constancy, truth, and dignity, 


which constitutes the essence of its being, ’ 


and no pure eye can behold it robbed of these 
without sorrow and indignation. 





THE RUINS OF TIME. 


The wheels of time still roll on, and every 
moment bury in the dust the wrecks of form- 
er revolutions. The monuments of art and 
genius, the temples of ambition, pride and 
vanity, every moment spring up, and are 
hurled to the earth in the path of man, and 
serve to remind him of the mutability of all 


human greatness and all human grandeur. | 


To him how pregnant with instruction are 
the wrecks and ruins and revolutions of time! 
They are the oracles of ages; they speak 
like a trumpet from the tomb. They speak 
with a voice of thunder to the heart—a 
voice more impressive than the tongue of 
‘Tully, more symphonious than the harp of 
Homer, more picturesque than the pencil of 
Apelles. I feel in my soul the grandeur of 
my exalted theme. I see the venerable 
shape of Time as he stands for a moment on 
the pedestal of years; his white locks stream- 
ing in the winds of winter; his aged hand 
pointing to the ruins of empires, and his 
trembling form bending over the tombs of ori- 
ental genius, where the lamp of glory still 
burns, and the light of immortality streams. 





‘tion of man! 
‘and the doom of his noblest achievements. 
, He builds the colossal temple of his renown ; 


departed forever. 
‘lions of once active beings who inhabit- 
‘ed the sacred city, and whose voices once 
‘made the temple vocal- with songs of praise ? 
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’ Roll back the billowy tide of time! unroll 
‘the mouldering record of 


ages! What 
scenes are presented to the startled imagina- 
He beholds his own destiny, 


he dedicates it to other ages; it stands ona 
rock, and bathes its high battlements in the 
blue clouds of heaven: but behold! tri- 
umphant Time hurls it with all its grandeur 
to the dust. So it is with man himself, 
whose hurried existence precipitates the 
hour of his own dissolution. And so it is 
with the empires of the earth; they rise, 
flourish and pass away, as if they had never 


' been. 


And hath all the glory and grandeur of 
the world thus yielded to the victorious tooth 
of Time? Go seek an answer amid the 
wrecks of Palmyra, Balbec and Jerusalem. 
Behold, the city of God hath fallen ; through 
her tottering temples and ruined battlements 
the shade born beetle wheeis his dreary flight, 
and the roaring lion of the desert hath made 
his Jair in the sepulchre of our Savior. The 
musing traveler in vain searches for the 
splendid temple of Solomon ; its crumbling 
columns are beneath his feet; its sublime 
imagery is pictured in the landscape of im- 
agination, but the glory of the world hath 
Oh, where are the mil- 


Alas! they are lost amid the undistinguisha- 
ble wrecks of time. ‘Their bones are bleach- 
ing on their native hills, even more desolate 
than their once celebrated city. 

Mournful to the mind of man are the re- 
cords of departed greatness. Where is the 
imperial city of the Caesars, the once proud 
mistress of a subjugated world? She lies 
low, but still mighty in the dust. Methinks 
[am seated amid the melancholy ruins of 
Rome. Around me are strewed the crum- 
bling fragments of other ages, and before me 
are the tumbling temples once hallowed by 
the footsteps of the Cwsars. But where is 
the cottage of Romulus, the golden palace 
of Nero, and the shrine of Apollo and the 
Muses? They are mingling with the wrecks 
of other times. And where is the great Ro- 
man Forum, in which the thunders of Cice- 
ro’s eloquence once struck terror to tyrants ? 
There the shepherd. boy roams and the fleecy 
flocks now feed. There, where the Tribu- 
nal and Rostrum, the comitium and the Cu- 
ria once stood, the lean lizard now crawls 
and the rank grass waves in the night breeze. 
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Those walls are now silent, where the tongue 
of Tully once thundered, and the applause 
of listening senates reverberated. 


Go and gaze on the ruins of the palace of 


the Cesars ; descend into the catacombs, and 
ruminate amid the bleeching bones of the 


early Christians, persecuted by the demon of 


superstition even to death. Go climb the 
lofty towers of Rome, and survey the melan- 
choly mementos of other times and other 
men. And was this the mighty Rome that 
once stood against the legions of Carthage, 
led on by the victorious Hannibal? It is the 
same, though fallen. And where is Car- 
thage? Buried in the vortex of oblivion. 
Jould the shades of the immortal Cicero, 
Horace and’ Virgil revisit the earth, and stray 
through those scenes which they have im- 
mortalized in song and eloquence, how 
would they be struck with the mutability of 
all human grandeur! 

O time, mighty is the strength of thy arm! 
The wonders of the world have fallen before 
thee. Witness, ye walls of Babylon, cover- 
ed with aerial gardens, and thou great statute 
of Olympian Jove. The most celebrated cit- 
ies of antiquity have been buried beneath the 
irresistible waves of time. Goread an ex- 


ample in the fate of Syracuse, the city of 


Archimides, whose single arm repelled the 
hosts of Rome, and dared to move the world 
if he might have foundations for his feet. 
That splendid city is in ruins; her philoso- 


pher sleeps in the dust; and where are his, 
They sre swept: 


mighty engines of war? 
from the recollection of man. Go and read 
another example in the fate of far-famed 


Troy. Seek there for the palaces of Priam, ' 
once illumined with the smiles of the fickle . 


though beautiful Helen, for whom Sparta 
foughtand Troy fell. Alas! those palace 


halls are silent, and the towers of Ilion lie | 
Old Priam hath long ; 
since departed from the earth, and the graves | 


level with the dust. 


of Paris and his paramour are unknown. 


The mighty Hector, too, the brave antago- | 
The glory of. 
the house of Priam hath departed forever. | 


nist of Achilles, is no more. 


The invaders and the invaded sleep together 


in the common mausoleum of time, and their. 


deeds live only in the tide of Homer’s song. 


Such are a few instances of the ravages of ' 


time. Nor less hath our own loved land 
been the scene of desolation. 


seen the ruins of an Indian empire, more ex- 


tended than the empires of the east; and ; 
though they were the children of the forest, } 
and though they left no monuments of sculp- | 


ture, painting and poesy, yet great were they 
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in their fall, and sorrowful is the story of 
their wrongs. They once had cities, by, 
where are they? They are swept from tho 
face of the earth. They had their temple o/ 
the sun, but the sanctuary is broken down, 
and the beams of the deified luminary ex. 
tinguished. Itis true they worshipped the 
Great Spirit and the genius of storms and 
darkness ; the sacred pages of revelation had 
never been unrolled to them; the gospel of 
the Savior had never sounded in the ears of 
the poor children of the forest. They heard 
the voice of their God in the morning breeze, 
they saw him in the dark clould that rose in 
wrath from the west; they acknowledged 
his universal beneficence in the setting sun, 
as he sunk to his burning bed. Here anoth. 
er race once lived and loved; here, along 
these shores, the council-fire blazed, and the 
war-whoop echoed among their native hills, 
Here the dark-browed Indian once bathed 
his manly limbs in the river, and his light 
canoe was seen to glide over his own loved 
lakes. 

Centuries passed away, and they still 
roved the undisputed masters of the western 
world. Butat length a pilgrim bark, deep 
freighted frown the east, came darkning on 
their shores. They yielded not their empire 
tamely, but they could not stand against the 
sons of light—they fled. With slow and 
solitary steps they took their mournful march 
to the west, and yielded, with a broken heart 
their native hills to another race. They left 
their homes and the graves of their fathers 
to explore western woods, where no haman 
foot had ever trod, and no human eye ever 
penetrated. From time to time they have 
been driven back, and the next remove wil! 
be to the bosom of the stormy Pacific. Un- 
happy children! the tear of pity has been 
shed over her wrongs and her sufferings. 
What bosom but beats with sympathy over 
the mournful story of their woes? As arace 
of men they are fast fading from the face of 
the earth, and ere many centuries shall have 
passed, they will have been swept from the 
annals of ages. Ere long the last wave of 
the west will roll over them, and their deeds 
only live in the traditions they have left be- 
hind them. The march of mind hath been 
to them the march to the grave. 

The golden harvest now waves over the 
tombs of their fallen fathers, and the forest 
that once echoed to the war-dance is now 
covered with the rising city. Where the 
wigwam once stood, the tall temple, dedica- 
ted to God, now glitters in the setting sun ; 
and the river, unrippled but by the Indian 
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-noe, is now white with the sails of com- } 
; pressed her hand upon her head as if to still its own 


merce. And when they shall have passed 
away—when the Jast Indian shall have stood 
ypon his native hills in the west, and shall 
nave worshipped the setting sun for the last 
(ime—perhaps some youth may rove to the 
ereen mound of Indian sepulture, and ask 
with wonder what manner of beings they 
were. How must the poor child of the for- 


est weep, and how must his heart throb with | 


anguish, when he muses of the ruins of his 


race, and the melancholy destiny of his chil- | 


dren! ‘The plowshare hath passed over the 
bones of his ancestors, and they sleep in the 
land of strangers, and of the conquerors of 
their dying race. 
Indian, as he bends from the brow of the 
misty mountain, and surveys with a swelling 
heart the once extended limits of the Indian 
empire. The grief of years is in his soul, 
and he bends his knee in meek submission 
before the Great Spirit in the clouds. 





AUNT MARY. 


“Art thou dejected? Is thy mind o’ercast ? 
——-Go fix some weighty truth ; 
Chain down some passion ; do some gen’rous good ; 
Teach ignorance to see, or grief to smile: 
Correct thy friend ; befriend thy greatest foe ; 
Or with warm heart, and confidence divine, 
Spring up and lay strong hold on Him who made thee,” 
A lady sat alone in her own apartment one clear 
evening, when the silver stars were out, and the 
moon shone pure as the spirit of peace upon the re- 
bellious earth. How lovely was every outward thing! 
How beautiful is God’s creation! 
and the only light in the 
given by a night lamp that 
The occupant, 


tains were drawn close, 
cheerful room, was that 
was burning on the mantel-piece. 
who perhaps had numbered about thirty-five years, 
was sitting by a small table in the centre of the room, 
her head leaning upon one slender hand; the other 
lay upon the open page of a book in which she had 
endeavored to interest herself. Bnt the effort had 
been vain; other and stronger feelings had overpow- 
ered her; there was an expression of suffering upon 
the gentle face, over which the tears rained heavily. 
For a brief moment she raised her soft blue eyes up- 
ward with an appealing look, then sunk her head 
upon the table before her, murmuring, 
‘Father! forgive me! it is good for me. 
Pour thy love into my 


Give me 
strength to bear everything. 
heart, for Jam desolate—if I could but be useful to 
one human being—if I could make ene person hap- 
pier, I should be content. But no! 
desolate! Whose heart clings to mine with the strong 
Who ev for a 


I am desolate— 


tendrils of affection ? rturns to me 


Oh! this world is so cold—so cold 
18 


smile ? 





Methinks I see the stately ; 


The window cur- : 
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And that sensitive being wept passionately, and 


yearnings. 


Mary Clinton had met with many sorrows; she 
was the youngest of a large family; she had been 
the caressed darling in her early days, for her sweet- 
ness won every heart to love. She had dwelt in the 
warm breath of affection, it was her usual sunshine, 
and she gave it no thought while it blessed her; a 


cold word or look wes an unfamiliar thing. A most 


glad-hearted being she was once! But death came 
in aterrible form, folded her loved ones to his icy 
A kind fa- 


ther, a tender mother, a brother and sister, were laid 


arms and bore them to another world. 


in the grave, in one short month, by the cholera. One 
brother was yet left, and she was taken to his home, 
for he was a wealthy merchant. But there seemed 
a coldness in his splendid home,a coldness in his 
wife’s heart. Sick in body and in mind the bereft 
one resolved to travel South, and visit among her re- 
} lations, hoping to awaken her interest in life, which 
had laid dormant through grief. 


}sunny region, and while there, became acquainted 


She went to that 


; with a man of fine intellect and fascinating manners, 
} who won her affections, and afterwards proved un- 

worthy of her. Again the beauty of her life was 
darkened, and with a weary heart she wore out the 
tedious years of her joyless existence, She was an 
angel of charity to the poorand suffering. She grew 
lovelier through sorrow. A desire to see her broth- 
‘er, her nearest and dearest relative, called her North 

again, and when our story opens she was in the bo- 
Ile loved 


her deeply, yet she felt like an alien—his wife had 
Mary Clinton’s 


som of his home, a member of his family. 


not welcomed her as a sister should. 
heart went out towards Alice, her eldest niece, a 
beautiful and loving creature just springing into wo- 
manhood. 
flattered and caressed by everybody. 
She had no dream that she 


But the fair girl was gay and thoughtless, 
She knew 
sadness only by name. 
could impart a deep joy, by giving forth her young 
heart’s love to the desolate stranger, 

The hour had grown late, very late, and Mary 
Clinton still Jeaned ber head upon the table buried in 
thoughts, when the bounding step of Alice outside 
the door aroused her from her reverie. She listened, 
almost hoping to see her friendly face peeping in, 
but wearied with the enjoyment of the evening, the 
fair young belle hastened on to her chamber, and her 
aunt heard the door close. Rising from her scat at 
the table, Miss Clinton approached a window, and 
threw back the curtains, that the midnight air might 
steal coolingly over her brow. Iler eye fell upon the 
rich bracelet that clasped her arm, a gift of her 
brother, and then with a sad smile, she surveyed the 
‘Ah!’ she sighed 


dress of delicate white she wore, 
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¢ ; am robed for a scene of gayety, but how sad the | deepest and holiest secrets of their being still Unlock. 
heart that beats beneath this boddice! How glad I } | ed by their heedless hands. How few see ought ty 
was to escape from the company; loneliness in the live for, but the outward sunshine of Prosperity, 


crowd is so sad a feeling.’ 


Atthat moment the door which is an idle sunshine, compared with the ever. 


of her room opened, and Alice came laughing in, strengthening light that may grow in the spirit. Hoy 


her glowing face all bright and careless. 


‘Oh! aunt Mary,’ she exclaimed, ‘ do help me ! 


, strong, how great, how beautiful may life be, whe, 
smiled upon by our Creator ! how weak, bow abjeci, 


‘ 
‘ 
) 


I cannot unclasp my necklace, and my patience has how trampled upon, when turned away from jis 


all oozed out at the tips of my fingers. 
have unfastened it already. 

will be good for anything !’ 
heartily, asif the idea was charming. 


There ! you , face. 
Well ! 1 believe I never 

And Alice laughed as 
‘ When did } beloved,’ she murmured, and the dove of peace flut. 


With better and more quiet emotions, Mary Clip. 
ton retired to rest. ‘Ican love others, if I am no 


you leave the parlors, aunt Mary? I never missed ‘tered its white wing over her. Her resigned prayer 


you at all, 
him just now on the stairs.’ 


* I did leave early,’ replied Miss Clinton. ‘I hap- 


pened to feel like being entirely alone, so I sought ' 


my own apartment.’ 

‘ Have you been reading, aunt? 
you would feel lonely.’ 

‘I read a very little,’ was the reply, in a sad tone. 
Noremark was made on her loneliness. 


‘It seems so strange to me, aunt Mary, that you } 
I like company so 
* But } 
I must go,’ she added; she paused a moment, then } 
pressed an affectionate kiss on her aunt’s cheek, and ; 
Miss Clinton cast } 


are so fond of being alone. 


much,’ said Alice, looking in her quiet face. 


whispered a soft ‘ good night.’ 
both arms around her, and drew her to her heart, 
with an eagerness that surprised Alice. 
kissed her, then hastily released her as if her feel- 
Al- } 


ings had gone forth before she was aware of it. 


ice stood still before her a moment. and her careless } 


eyes took a deeply searching expression as they dwelt , 
upon the countenance before her. Something like | 
sadness passed over her face, 


aunt Mary !’ 
ment, mentally contrasting her own position with 


that of her aunt. 


society with which she mingled, tended to drown re- 
flection, and call into play only the brighter and gay- } 
er feelings, that flutter on the surface of our being. } 


She had never known the luxury of devoting an hour } 


to genuine meditation on the world within—or the ' 
great world without. 
of joy; she lived upon it only to enjoy herself, 
many selfish people, Alice’s mother made an idol of } 


Father said you left early, when I met | was, * Lord into thy hands I commit myself.’ 


I should think 


Twice she ; 


and her voice was | 
deeper in its tone, as she repeated ‘ good night, dear } 
With a slow step she left the apart- | 


Circumstances around her and the | 


5 
The earth was to hera garden ' 
Like } been paying her a visit. 


Tears 

| of earnest humility had washed away all bitterness 
from the wrung heart of that lovely being. How 

; ; beautiful was the angel smile that played over her 

| face, in her pure dreams! 

| 


A few weeks after, Alice entered her aunt’s cham- 
ber one drizzling, damp, foggy, uncomfortable day, 
; * Such miserable weather,’ she exclaimed, throwing 
| herself idly into an arm chair! ‘I believe I have 
, got the blues for once in my life. I don’t know what 
; todo with myself; it makes me perfectly melan- 
choly io look out of the window, and nothing in the 
; house wears a cheerful aspect. Mother has a head- 
; ache; when I proposed reading to her, she very po- 
litely asked me if I would let berremain alone. She 
} says I always want to sing, read, or talk incessantly 
| if she wishes to be quiet. I can’t ding on the piano, 
for it is heard from attic to basement. I don’t want 
to read alone, for I have such a desire to be sociable 
{—now, aunt Mary, you have a catalogue of my 
troubles, can’t you relieve me, for I am really mis- 
‘erable, if I don’t look so!’ Alice broke into a 
laugh, although it did not bubble right up from her 
heart as usual, 


‘If your attention was fully engaged, you would 
not mind the weather so much,’ remarked aunt Ma- 
ry, with a quiet smile. ‘You are not in a mood to 


; enjoy a book just now, so what will you do, my 


dear?’ 

‘ Mend stockings, or tarn my room upside down, 
and then arrange it neatly,’ 
tive tone, 


said Alice in a specula- 
‘There is nothing in the house to inter- 
est me; there is Patty in the kitchen, I have just 
Shs is as busy asa bee, 


and happy as a queen. I believe poor people are 


her beautiful child, because she was a part of her- ; ; happier than the rich, in such weather as this, at 
self; and Mrs. Clinton was not one to perform a } least.’ 


mother’s duty faithfully in instilling right views of 
life into her daughter’s mind, 
of feeling, and rich gifts of mind, Alice fluttered on 
her way, like a light-winged butterfly, her soul’s pees 
wells of tender thought unknown to her. 
millions pass through a long, 


How many | ; 
whole life, with the } 


* Because they are useful, Alice; go busy yourself 


Thus, witha depth | about some physical labor an hour or two, then come 


} back to me, and I predict your face will be as sun- 
shiny asever, [Lam in earnest—you need not look 
so incredulous.’ 


* What shali I do?’ asked the young girl laughing. 
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‘] don’t know hew to do a single thing in domestic | ed from Miss Clinton’s tearful eyes, caused a chord 
‘matters. Mother says I shall never work. It would in Alice’s heart to tremble with a strange blending of 


spoil my fairy fingers, I presume, a terrible conse- | love, sweetness and sorrow. a4 
quence ! } * Youshould be happy, if any one should, dear 


‘ But seriously, Alice, you are not so entirely inca- aunt,’ she said in alow voice, and she partly averted 


rhen 
‘ pable of doing anything, are you?’ _ her head, to conceal the tears that started down her 
hig | ‘Iam, positively, but I can learn if I choose. I cheek, ‘lam happy so often,’ she resumed, turn- 
is , 7 = +i 
believe I will sweep my room and put it in order, as ing around and seating herself upon an ottoman at 


lin. a beginning. That will be something new; now 1 her aunt’s feet. * You deserve so much more than I 
no will try my best!’ Alice sprang from the chair, —to be as good as you are, aunt Mary, I would al- 
ut. and tripped from the apartment quite pleased with | most change situations, for then I should be sure of 
yer the idea. A smile broke over Miss Clinton’s features | going to Heaven.’ 

' after her niece had left her alone. ‘ How easily Al-} ‘You can be just as sure in your own position, as 


e 
Pi ice might be trained to better things, by love and | in that of any other person. But, dear child, the 
low gentleness,” she said half aloud. ‘Oh! if she would ; more deeply we scan our hearts, the more we see 
her only leve me, and turn to me fondly. How I would | there to conquer, in order that we may become fit 
delight to breathe a genial prayer over the buds of ; companions for the angels.’ 
m. promise in = youthful heart, and fan them into > Alice remained thoughtful for some moments, then 
y £ pores life. More than pr hour flew by, ” Mary = she folded her arms across aunt Mary’s lap, and lift- 
ng Ciinton sat in thought, devising Plans to awaken her : ed her eyes to the loving face that bent over her. 
‘ favorite to a _— sense of her duties—to a knowledge | « Be my guardian angel,’ she prayed tearfully, * your 
. of her capabilities for happiness and usefulness. We Jove is so pure; a gentleness comes over me, when I 
a may be useful with a heart full of sadness; bat we am with you. All tumultuous feelings sink down to 
" can rarely taste of happiness, unless we are desirous | repose. I have not known you, aunt Mary; you 
: to benefit some one besides ourselves. A quietness ' have shown me to-day how lovely goodness is. I 
: came over the lonely one as she mused—a spirit of | can feel it in your presence. Oh! to possessit! I 
‘ beautifal ropess's for she forgot all thoughts of her | fear it will be long years before I grow so gentle in 
: own enjoyment in caring for another. ' my spirit—so unselfish—so like a child of Heaven!’ 
‘You are quite a physician, aunt Mary, for a mind | ‘Hush, hush!’ was Mary Clinton’s gentle inter- 


diseased,’ exclaimed Alice, breaking her revery as ° ruption. ‘ You donot know me yet, Alice. Perhaps 
she came in witha smiling face, after the perform- | | appear far better than I am.’ 


ance of her unaccustomed labor. ‘I am quite in} «< Alice smiled,and laying her arm around aunt Ma- 
tune again now. I believe there is little philosophy | ry’s neck, drew down her face, and kissed her affec- 
: : . = ? . . ‘ , ‘ . 

in being busy occasionally, after all. tionately, whispering, * You will be my guide, I ask 


‘ There is really,’ replied Miss Clinton, raising her | no better.’ 
deep blue eyes to Alice’s face, with their pleasant, ‘ Thank you, thank you,’ broke from aunt Mary’s 
expression, ‘ and there is also philosophy in recrea-/ lips; she pressed Alice’s cheel: with the ardent haste 
tion—in abandoning yourself for a time to innocent | of love and gratitude; then yielding to the emotions 
that thrilled her heart, she burst into tears, and wept 


gayety, An hour of enjoyment is refreshing and | 
beneficial.” ; with a joy she had long been a stranger to. She felt 

‘Why aunt Mary !’ said Alice in some surprise, : that her life would no longer be useless, if she should 
‘I had no idea that you thought so. You are always live for Alice, and lift up to God her heart. How 
a so industrious and quiet, I imagined you disapproved beautiful in its freshness, is the early day when the 
of the merriment of ordinary people. When we _ light of a good resolve breaks over the soul, and by 
have a large company you almost always retire early. its power, seeks to win it from its selfish idols, Ear- 
Why do you do so, aunt, may I ask you?” ; nest and strong ig the hope that makes us labor trust- 

Mary Clinton was silent a moment, then she said | ingly to become all we yearn to be,—all we may be. 
gently, * When I think I can add to the ease or en- ; How tremblingly Mary Clinton leaned upon her Sa- 
vior; experience had taught her the weakness of her 
staying; but when I feel I am a restraint rather than fluttering heart; sorrow was familiar, yet she prayed 
otherwise, Lretire—to weep. You are yet young. not to shrink from it. How clear and vigorous was 
and beautiful, my child, for you have never known the mind of Alice,—how shadowless was her uner- 
such feelings, I am too selfish, or I would not be ring path to be,—how all weakness departed before 
sad so often; it is right that I should pass through | the sudden thought that rose up in her soul! How 
such a school of discipline. I hope it has already ; rich was the light that beamed from her steady eye, 
made me better.” The look of resignation that beam-! —how calm and trusting the slight smile that parted 


joyment of any person present, I take pleasure in 
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her lips. Ilow meck and confiding she was, and yet 
how fall of strength. She was a young seeker after 
trnth, and she realized uot yet, that this same trath 


was the power to which she must bow every rebel- 


Months rolled on, and the 


lious thing within her. 
quiet gladness in her heart made it a delight to her 
to do anything and everything it seemed her duty to 
do. The unexplored world within opened to her 
gaze, and threw a glory upon creation. Infinitely 
priceless in her eyes, were the thousand hearts 
around her, in which the Lord had kindled the undy- 
ing lamp of life. 

One evening, at rather a late hour, Alice Clinton 
sought the chamber of her aunt and seated herself 
quietly beside her, saying ina subdued voice as s} 
took her hand, ‘I am inexpressibly sad to-night, 
aunt Mary. ‘There is no very particular reason why 
I should feel so ; no one can’soothe me but you. Put 
your arms around me, aunt Mary, and talk to me— 
give me some strength to go forward in the way I 
I almost despair—I have no good in- 
fluence, no moral courage. Perhaps after all my ef- 
forts have been vain to become better, and I shall 
If all who are my 


have chosen. 


sink back into my former state. 
friends were like you, it would be an easy thing to 
glide on with the stream. 


was hard to speak with a cold rigor to our friends 
when they merit it. 


I dread so to hurt the feelings of any one.’ 


ry, tenderly. 


You know how gay and witty they are. 


toa remark of mine, Theodore gravely quoted a} 
passage of Scripture, which applied to the observa- ; better life as you are. 
I yielded to { then you will be calm andeven. ‘Time, patience, 


tion in an irresistibly ludicrous manner. 


a hearty Jaugh which I could not suppress; it came } 


so suddenly I had no time for thought. But in a mo- 
ment after my conscience smote me, and [ felt that } 
I had no } 


) 
5 


right to rebuke him, even if I had the mora! cour- } 


my respect for Theodore had lessened. 


age, for my laughter was encouragement. I turned 
away from him and spoke to Eleanor; I was dis- 
pleased with myself, and I felt a sort of inward re- | 
pugnance tohim. But that was not the end; several 
times afterwards Theodore did the same thing. 


‘ There are subjects which are not fit food for mer- | 
“If ; 
I do wrong, it is not deliberately done.’ Theodore 

was silent a moment, and he looked at me asif he 
hardly knew how to understand me—then smiling, } 
he turned the conversation, and was as gay as ever. 
When they had taken their leave, I entered the } 


riment,’ I said once in an embarrassed manner. 


10 5 


But I am now in the; because you are misunderstood. 


midst of peril—I never knew until to-night that it; account of your position; no one could fill it but 


; yourself, or you would not be placed in it. 
If f were despised, or neglect- ; signed to meet those who call out unpleasant fecl- 


ed, I could more easily fix my thoughts on heaven. } 
} 
, 


‘What do you refer tr, dear?’ inquired aunt Ma- evil in you, that it may be conquered. 


} derstand me to mean that you should ever seek 
> 


‘My friend Eleanor Temple, and her brothe 
Theodore, have been spending the evening with me. | 
In answer | 
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} parlor again, and threw myself in a seat by th, 
; open window. I turned the blind, and looked out 
; after them. Eleanor had caught the fringe of hye, 
mantilla in the railing of the area. I wasabont ty 
speak with her on the little accident, when Theo. 
dore laughed, and said to his sister, ‘ Alice is a 
fond of taking characters as an actress, She aj. 
tempted tc reprove me for the very thing she haj 
laughed at a little while before. Rather inconsis. 
tent in our favorite, Nelly, don’t you think go> 
Eleanor laughed, and said good-naturedly, ‘Alice 
is impulsive, she don’t measure what she says be. 
, fore it comes out.’ 

*‘ITarose, and left the window. I felt sad and 
peculiarly discomposed, and dissatisfied with my- 
self. I knew that I had tried to do right in some 
» degree, and it grated on my feelings that my 
effort should be called ‘ataking of character.’— 
Oh, if I could only live with good people altogeth- 
er, who would bear with me, and trust my motives! 
You have my story, aunt Mary; it amounts to no- 
thing, but I am sad.’ 


‘ Life is made up of trifles,’ said Miss Clinton.— 
‘ Few circumstances are so trivial that we may not 
draw a lesson from them. Do not feel sad, Alice, 
Do not repine on 


‘ 
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Be re- 


ings; they teach you better your own nature than 
ever the angels could. They bring forth what is 


Do not un- 


those who may harm you. Butaday can_ hardly 
pasa over our heads, that we do not meet with per- 
sons who ruffle that harmony of soul we so labor 
after. It is keenly felt when one is as young in a 
You need strength, and 


combatting, prayer, good will to man, must bring 
your soul to order, then you will bear upon the 
spirits of others with a still, purifying power which 
will soothe and soften like far off music. You 
have it in your power to do much good; your Cre- 
ator has blessed you with that inexpressible sympa- 
thy which may glide gently into another human 
heart and open its secret springs almost uncon- 
sciously to the possessor. I have watched you, 


; child of my love, and perhaps I know you better 


than you know yourself. There are many latent 
germs in your being. Oh! Alice, pray God to ex- 
pand them to heavenly life. Bear on—and live 
for something worthy a creature God has made,’ 
Mary Clinton paused in an unusual emotion; her 
cheek glowed deeply, and the burning softness of 
her eyes chained Alice’s look, as witha spell, to 
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their angel expression, The heart of the young 
srl throbbed almost to bursting, with the world of 
undeveloped feeling which rushed over her. 

It was a moment which many have experienced 
_a moment which breaks over the young for the 
frst time with such a thrill—she realized that God 
had gifted her with power—with a soul that might 
ond must have its influence. Bowing her head up- 
on aunt Mary’s knee, she wept; and a flood of 
joy, humility and thanksgiving came over her as 
she more deeply dedicated herself to the holy 
Lord, and laid her gifts upon [is altar. Aunt Ma- 
ry’s words sunk peacefully into her soul, and a 
clear light irradiated it, and filled it with a calm- 
ness that made all things right. 


With a look of irrepressible tenderness, and a 
voice full of low music, Alice said to aunt Mary, 
as she rose to retire, ‘You have charmed away 
every discordant note that was touched to-night, 
dear aunt. How unaccountable are our sudden 
changes of mood! You have now thrown over me 
your own spirit of peaceful repose and content- 
ment. Good night, and thank you.’ 

‘Well, lam content, entirely content,’ solilo- 
quized Mary Clinton, when the loved form of the 
child of her heart disappeared. ‘To try to bless 
another, how richly does the blessing fall back up- 
onmy own soul. Yes, I have my joys. Why am 
lever so ungrateful as to murmur at aught that be- 


falls me? Iam blest—a sunshine is breaking over | 


the tender earth for me;—all clouds are gone.’ 
With feelings much changed from what they were 
a few months previous, Mary Clinton sought the 
window, and with loving and devoted eyes dwelt 
upon the night and stillness of the Heavens,—so 


boundless and so pure. The moon was full; near ' 
it was one bright cloud of silver drapery, upon the | 


edge of which rested a single star. ‘ Soshall it be 
with me,’ she murmured; ‘ be the clouds that float 
over the Heavens of my soul bright or dark, the 
star of holy trust shall linger near, ever bringing 
to my bosom, peace.’ 

About two years after, on a winter evening, there 
was a large company assembled at Mr. Clinton’s 


dwelling. It was in compliment to Alice, for that , 


day completed her twentieth year. As she moved 
from one spot to another, her sweet face radiant 
with happiness, aunt Mary’s eyes followed her 
with a devoted expression, which betrayed that the 
lovely being was her dearest earthly treasure. The 
merry girl was now a glad-hearted, but thoughtful 
woman. An innocent mirthfulness lingcred around 
her, which time itself would never subdue, except 
for a brief season, when her sweet laugh broke 
out with a natural, rich suddenness; there was a 
catching joy in it that could not be withstood. She 
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was the gentle hostess to perfection; with tact 
enough to discover congenial spirits and bring them 
together, findiag her own pleasure in the cheerful 
home thus made. She possessed the rare but hap- 
py art of making every body feel perfectly at home, 
one knew not why. For a moment Alice stood 
alone, with her little hand resting upon the centre 
table. Behind her, two fashionable young men 
were talking and laughing somewhat too loud, and 
jesting upon sacied things, A look of pain passed 
over the face of the fair listener as she slowly turn- 
ed round, and said in a low but earnest tone.— 
‘Don’t, Theodore! Excuse me, but such trifling 
pains me!’ ‘The young gentlemen both appeared 
mortified, 

‘Pardon me, Alice,’ exclaimed Theodore Tem- 
ple. ‘I will try to break that habit for your eake. 
I was not aware that it pained you so much—a la- 
dy’s word is law!” and he bowed gallantly. 

‘No, no! Base your giving up of the habit upon 
principle, then it will be permanent. Much obliged 
for the compliment,’—Alice bowed with  as- 
sumed dignity, and her sweet face dimpled into a 
play ful smile, * but I have no faith in these pretty 
speeches. Remember, now, I have your promise 
to try and break the habit; you will -forfeit your 

| word if you do not; so you see your position, don’t 
you?” Thus saying, and without waiting for a 
reply, the yeung lady left them. 
*I believe Miss Clinton is right, after all,’ re- 
, marked Temple’s companion. ‘What is the use of 
: jesting upon such subjects! We never feel any 
better after it, and we subject ourselves to the dis- 
pleasure of those who respect these things. I 
} pass my word to give it up if you will, Temple.’ 
* Agrecd!’ was Theodore’s brief answer. 
Without saying how mingled the motive might 
have been, which induced the young men to forsake 
} the habit, they did forsake it permanently. 


Aunt Mary’s lonely life was at last smiled upon 
by a sunbeam,—and that sunbeam was the soul of 
Alice, which she had turned to the light. For 
‘ that cherished being Mary Clinton could have of- 
, fered up her Ilfe, and there would have been a joy 
,inthe sacrifice. Strongly and nobly were their 
, hearts knit together—beautiful is the devotedness 
of holy unselfish love! Blest are two frank hearts, 
which may be opened to each other, pouring out 
, like lava, the tide of feeling hoarded in the inward 
; soul,—such revelations are for moments when the 
, yearning heart will not be hushed to calmness. 
; But ‘ there is a moonlight in human life,’ and there 
) is also a blessing in that subdued hour which whis- 
} pers wearily to the loving one, of weakness and 
} sins, with a prayer for consoling strength to tri- 
umph yet, leaving them in the dust. Thus was it 
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with Mary and Alice Clinton; their souls were 
They traveled 
along life’s pathway, with earnest purpose, fulfill- | 
ing the many and changing duties which fell upon | 
them, ever catching rich gleams of joy from above. 


openasthe day to each other, 


And sorrows came too, but they purified, and 
taught the slumbering soul its rarest wealth,-—its 
deepest sympathies with all things good and heav- 
enly. 

It seemed a slight thing that took away the des- 
olation from the heart of Mary Clinton—she turn- 
ed away from self, and devoted her efforts to the 
eternal happiness of another. 

Is there one human being in the wide world so 
desolate that he may not do likewise? Only a 


mite may be cast in, but God has made none of | 
His children 80 poor as to be without an influence | 


The humblest effort, if it is all that can be made. 
is as full of greatness at the core, as the most os- 
tentatious display. 





We like Burke’s ideas of liberty. He says men 
are qualified for civil liberty, in exact proportion to 
their disposition to put chains upon their own ap- 
petites; in proportion as their love of justice is 
above their rapacity ; in proportion as theirsound- 
ness and sobriety of understanding is above their 


vanity and presumption; in proportion as they are | 


more disposed to listen to the counsels of the wise 
and the good, in preference to the fulsome flattery 
of knaves. 





Mr. Rowland Hill, on being told that it was ex- 
pected he would take notice of some unhandsome 
things which had been said of him, replied that he 
did not consider it necessary to enter into any vin- 
dication of himself; and he added: ‘‘I have lived 
a great many years in this world, and have passed 
through wuch of evil report, and I have arrived at 
the conclusion, thatmo man can possibly do me 
any harm except myself.’’ 





Evil thoughts are worse enemies than lions and 
tigers: for we can keep out of the way. of wild 
beasts, but bad thoughts win their way everywhere. 
"The cup that is full will hold no more—keep your 
head and heart full of good thoughts, that bad 
thoughts may not find room to enter. 





Never be cast down with trifles. If a spider 
breaks his thread twenty times, twenty times will 
he mend it again, Makeup your mind to do a 
thing, and you will surely do it. Fear not, if trou- 
bles come upon you—keep up your spirits, though 
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DEATH OF MAJOR WEBSTER, 


Hark! the muffled drum is rolling; 
Hark ! the wailing trumps resound ; 
Rank on rank the marching column 
Beats with measured tread the ground, 
Drooping plume and folded banner 
And the downward poised gun, 
Tell us that a grave of honor 
Hath the youthful soldier won, 


td 


O’er his dust the rattling volley 
Hath its farewell tribute paid ; 
And the sleeper, pale and silent, 
In the flowery sod is laid. 
Near him flows the Mexic river, ° 
O’er him droops the chapparal screen, 
Where the fig and blooming aloe 
Wave their leafy palms of green, 


——N eee eee 


Soon amid the scenes of battle, 

Mid the clangor of the camp, 
Brothers will forget the brother 
; Lowly laid in charnels damp. 
} But around the distant fireside, 
When the evening group draws near, 
} Swimming eyesand sorrowing faces 
Mourn the wanderer’s brief career, 


Where the Atlantic surges whiten 
Green New Eagland’s shore with foam, 
High above th’ embowering foliage 
Shines the sacred roof of home; 
; But alas! bereav’d, heart-broken, 
; Lingering by thy favorite tree, 
Mourns thy noble sire in anguish, 
Longing, sighing, still for thee. 


Mourning that the balmy Spring-time 
Soft with blooms, serenely mild, 
While it brings the birds and blossoms, 
Brings not back the absent child : 
He wili miss in age’s winter 
Him that fill’d his heart with bloom, 
Him that cheer’d life’s rugged journey, 
Early laid in way-side tomb. 
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BLENNERHASSETT’S ISLAND. 
A ROMANCE OF THE OHIO. 


In 1806, Aaron Burr was denounced, for 
attempting what in 1836, Samuel Houston 
; attempted, succeeded in and was glorified 
‘for! The transitions of History—the muta- 
tions of Opinions—the vacillations in the 
wave of Human Society, and the tremen- 
dous roll and power of that Wave, as it tum- 
bles its tides over the American Continent, 
were never better illustrated in any thirty 
years of human existence ! 

We do not say that the plans of Burr and 
‘ Houston were identical, for Burr was charg- 

ed with an attempt to separate the Union, 
| and whether truly or not can never be prov- 
‘en. But in their conduct, as tothe attempt 
on the Spanish or Mexican Provinces, they 
were so nearly alike, that one can never be 
roved innocent, while the other is guilty. 
hirty years made a most wonderful differ- 
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the day bea dark one. 


| ence between the two! In 1806, the genius 
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of Andrew Jackson was limited to the banks 
of the Cumberland, but in 1836, it had taken 
fight and accompanied Houston and his 
Squatters beyond the Sabine! The spirit of | 
the drama was changed, and the prudent, re- 
publican, peaceful policy of Jefferson was ex- 
changed for the doctrines of Annexation ana 
Couquest, of golden dreams and eagle flights, : 
beyond the Sabine—beyond the Trinity-- 


t 
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lovely Western Vale, to seek the visions of 
Hope, and realize, in part, their dreams of 
Terrestrial Beauty! They came, and what 
they imagined, they made! The garden 
bloomed ; the air was fragrant; philosophy* 
and poetry danced attendance ; grace and el- 
egance presided, where ease and learning 
were guests ; and, in fine, that fancy colored 
creation of eloquent Wirt was all but re- 








beyond the Rio del Norte, even to the Halls: alized! 
of the Montezumas, the orange blooming; We said that Mr. Blennerhassett was weak 
land of the Aztecs, and the wave washed; in judgment, though possessed of shining 
shores of the Pacific! Such is vaulting! qualities. This was manifested clearly 
Ambition, the circle of whose desires the } enough, in leaving all the places in which he 
round globe, and all which it contains can , was calculated to succeed, to seek, like some 
hardly limit! ; Paul and Virginia, happiness in “ Nature,’ 
Burr, with an ambition equal to any of }—that is the nature which is found in the 
them, and with scarcely greater crimes, was ‘ sylvan retreats of a new and unsettled coun- 
far less fortunate than the modern adventur- | try. In such places, the men of hardy hab- 
ers, and might well lament that his plans, {its and vigorous business minds, do well 
like his sins, were too early for his times! ; enough; while the refined and elegant are 
His history, however, was more various, and ; lost. Mr. Blennerhassett, however, partook 
his life one of a very singular and mysteri-} of the spirit of the last French Revolution, 
ous interest. The chief mystery’ was, that } and wanted the “anchor of the soul,” with- 
the world could never understand how a! out which human mind is but an unballast- 
man, so eminent in ability, and station, {ed, unruddered vessel, the sport of fickle 
could ever be so wicked! Latter illustra- | winds and waves. 
tions, however, have made it perfectly credi-/ In common with many of the distinguish- 
ble, that one of the most eminent men, should } ed men of his time, he gave no evidence of 
also be one of the worst. The country is,} that clear religious faith, without which 
in this respect, improving in the number of ; there can be no true contentment in any con- 
moral curiosities which it can present to the ‘dition of life. The works of the French 
examination of the moral Physiologist. We | skeptics and enthusiasts, which were his fa- 
wish to speak, however, of Blennerhassett } vorites, could not guide his intellect to the 
and his Story. The American Review for; simple truths of Christianity. He laid out 
April contains a most interesting article on; his plan of existence for the indulgence of 
this subject, in which most of the facts, con- { every lawful pleasure, but laeked those high- 
concerning the life and fate of Blennerhas- ; er motives of action, which inspire men with 
sett are correctly given. Burt’s Expedition | firmness and dignity. 
has nothing about it, which is so deeply in-; Margaret Agnew, then Blennerhassett, 
teresting as this little episode, whose scene } was not overrated so much as “many people 
was laid on an island in the Ohio. ‘ think by the rich coloring of poetic eloquence. 
Herman Blennerhassett was one of those ; She was, in fact,a remarkable person. All 
not very uncommon men, who are weak in! who saw her in her prime and glory know 
judgment, but brilliant in abilities. His wife ; that fact. © 
was beautiful, accomplished, graceful and} A very intelligent !ady, who was familiar- 
ambitious. He dealt in philosophy and the | ly acquainted with her in her best days on 
Fine Arts ; she in taste, elegance and gayety. | the island, and has since visited and seen the 
He was of an Irish family—she an English. ' most elegant and beautiful females in the 
He was related to Emmett—she to British courts of France and England, as well as 
nobles. He inherited fortune, but was a Re- | Washington city, says that she has beheld no 
publican. Not finding quite as much free- | one who was equal to her in beauty of per- 
dom to speak in England, as he liked, he | son, dignity of manners, elegance of dress, 
came to the United States, to think and | and in short, all that is lovely and finished in 
speak as he pleased. Soon after, he heard; the female person, such as she was when 
of the beautiful Valley of the Ohio, then the | ‘ queen of the fairy isle.” 
El Dorado of the aspiring Emigrant. He} She dressed in brilliant colors, and threw 
came, and was one of the first of the thou-j over dress, manners and style, the roseate 
sands and millions, who have come to this! hues of her own briliant imagination. 
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Marietta is fourteen miles below the island: | 
and is the place where Mrs. Blennerhassett ' 
sought society, and purchased many of the: 
for Mrs. Blenner- | 


supplies of the family ; 
ehassett was a business woman, as well as an 
elegant lady. Sometimes she rode down 
and sometimes she wentin a boat. In her 
equesirian style, she is thus described : 
When she rode on horseback, 
was a fine scarlet broadcloth, ornamented 
with gold buttons, a white beaver hat on 


which floated the graceful plumes of the os-— 


rich, of the same color. ‘This was _ soime- 
times changed for blue or yellow, with feath- 
ers to harmonize. She was a perfect eques- 
trian, always riding a very spirited horse; 


with rich trappings, who seemed proud of | 
his burthen, and accomplished the ride to’ 
miles, in about two | 


Marietta, of fourteen 
hours; dashing through and under the dark 
foliage of the forest trees, which then cover- 
ed the greater part of the distance ; remind- 
ing one of the gay plumage and rapid flight 


of some tropicai bird winging its way through | 


the woods. 

The manner in which Herman Blenner- 
hassett was beguiled of property, reputation 
and happiness, 
man, Aaron Burr, is well enough known. 

We must skip all the intermediate pas- 
sages of their lives, and come to the closing 
scene of this elegant woman, this bird of 


pleasure just skimming through these West- | 


ern woods, as we have seen the Paroquet il- 
luminate the verdure of the forest with the 
brilliance of its colors. 

Fora long time we could not discover 


what had finally become of Mrs. Blenner- | 
the first in- } 
it is exalted purity of heart, the etherial puri- 


hassett. The Review gives us 
formation of her end. Before, however, we 
attend to the death of Margaret Blennerhas- 
sett read one verse, written by her own pen, 
in memory of the lovely island, when that 
was desolated by a ruffian mob, and she was 


liviog at Montreal, in the ruins of the past, } 


with her flowers all withered and scattered. 


The blackening fire has swept through her halls, 
‘The winds fly whistling throu; gh them ,and the wave 
No more in spring floods o’er the sand-beach crawls, 
But furious drowns in one o’erwhelming grave 

Thy hallowed haunts, it watered asa slave. 

Drive on, destructive flood ; and ne’er again 

On that devoted Isle let man remain 


Too many blissful moments there I’ve known ; 
‘Too many hopes have there met their decay ; 
‘l'oo many feelings now forever gone, 

‘f'o wish that thou wouldst e er *again display 
The joyful coloring of thy prime &rray ; 

Buried with thee, let them remain a blot. 
With thee, their sweets, ss forgot. 


We believe 


their bitterne 


there is yeta cabin or two on 


her dress . 


oe 


by that artfal and wicked | 
}ing and extent of the word holy. It is 


‘ which, though it effloresces 
‘ nance, and the outward path, is itself so thor- 
- oughly internal, as to make the purity of the 
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the island soi seiiakdn where the garden 
stood. But the Palace of Fancy, the vty 
of Philosophy, of Beauty and Grace, will |, 
reared nomore! Burr and Jefferson finis). 
ed the scene. 

Must we relate the last days of Margare, 
Agnew? Providence furnishes mankin{ 
with many lessons, but few more remerka}| 
or instructive than this. 

The reverses in this accomplished wo. 
man’s fortune, and in that of her amiable 
husband, illustrate the uncertainties of hy. 
man life, and unfold the mysterious doings of 
Providence with the children of men. 

More than forty years have passed away 
since these events were transacted, and not a 
vestige now remains of the splendid and hap. 
py home of Herman and Margaret Blenner. 
hassett. All has passed away like the vision 


} of a pleasant dream; while the thousands of 
passengers who travel up and down the Ohio, 
in steamboats still eagerly inquire after, and 


gaze upon ‘ Blennerhassett’s [sland ” with 


wonder and delight. 





PURITY. 
I would have you attend to the full mean- 
not 
abstinence from outward deeds of profligacy 
alone—it is nota mere recoil from impurity 
in thought; it is that quick and sensitive del- 
icacy to which even the very conception of 


evil is offensive ; it is a virtue which has its 


residence within, which takes the guardian- 
ship of the heart, as of a citadel, or inviola- 
ted sanctuary, in which ao wrong and worth- 
less imagination is permitted to dwell. It is 
not purity of action that is all we contend for, 


ty of the third heaven ; and if it is one set- 
tled in the heart, it brings the peace, the tri- 
umph, and the untroubled serenity of heaven 
along with it. In the maintainence of this, 
there is a constant elevation; there is the 
complacency, I had almost said the pride, of 


a great meral victory over the infirmities of 


an earthly and perverse nature; there is a 
health and harmony in the soul, a_ beauty 
in the counte- 


heart the most distinctive evidence of a 
work of grace in time—the most distinctive 


' guidance of a character that is ripening and 


expanding for the glories of eternity. 





Love may gain all, time Sesteatinn all and death 
ends all. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
fhe engraving which we present our readers on! 
ye present occasion, cannot fail to awaken the deep- 
4 patriotism of every patriotic American. It is no ; 
«; than a beautiful representation of the first 


> 


«head quarters *? of General Washington, in Cam- 
idge, Mass., after receiving his commission as 
United States Army. 


and Lexington had been 


coomander-in-chief of the 
The battles of Concord 
‘yght, and the aspect of affairs was such that Con- 
vress, on the 15th of June, 1775, adopted a resolu- 
io, ** That a general be appointed to command all 
for the defence of } 


The great judgment and tho- 


je Continental forces raised 
{merican Liberty.’” 
ugh knowledge of military aflairs which George 
Washington had exhibited on many occasions secured 
hin this appointment. Four days afterwards he re- 
ceived his commission, and inthe beginning of July | 
he took leave of Congress, (of which body he was a ; 
mwember,) and started for Cambridge. Le 


there on the 12th, end found the army considerably 


arrived 


disheartened in consequence of the defeat at Banker 
Will. Their discipline was bad, and the want of 
suitable arms and ammunition was great. The first | 
business of Washington was to correct these faults— 
to thoroughly officer and arm his men, and put the } 
whole army in the best possible condition. 
T’o detail his operations in the years which follow- 
ed would be to repeat the history of the war of the 
American Revolution. We therefore refer our friends 
to the records of history for further particulars on’ 
ihis subject. The present generation owes a world 
of gratitude to the character of Washington's ge-’ 
nius for the blessings bequeathed to them by this 


ucomparable man. 





Devorion.—It is of the utmost importance to 

ason the passions of a child with devotion, which 
seldom dies ina mind that has received an early 
tincture of it. Though it may seem extinguished 
for a while, by the cares of the world, the heat of 
youth, or the allurements of vice, it generally 
breaks out and discovers itself again as soon as 
discretion, consideration, age, or misfortunes have 
The fire 


brought the man to himself. be 


but cannot 


may 


covered and overlaid, be entirely 


quenched and smothered. 


= ee 


Modesty is not only an ornament but a guard to 
virtue. It isa kind of quick and delicate feeling 
in the soul, which makes her shrink fiom every 
thing that has danger init. It is such an exquisite 
sensibility as warns her to shun the fist appear- 
ance of everything that is hurtful. 

( 
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THE SETTING SUN. 


SULIA W. H. 


by GEORGI 


Now sinks the sun down in the golden weet 
Now sinks day’s king as if to glorious rest; 
But as he leaves the sphere his presence blest, 
His lingering smile on all things is imprest. 


Its last sweet hues are fading from my sight, 
Fainter and fainter grows that lovely light; 

In burnished gold the forest trees seem drest 
And flowers are glowing with his beauteous crest 


Now falls the dew in silent secret showers. 

And welcome they receive from beauty’s bowers ; 
Now glows the herbage with another dress, 
And all creation ‘‘ dewy eve ” will bless. 


Sweet setting sun! how much of mem’ry's pow 
Is wakened in this soft and placid hour; 

How while | gaze, upon my soul will gleam 
Those pleasures past which flitted Itke a dream 


Sweet setting sun! the deep'ning shades of night 
Wil! soon obscure thy beauteous light ; 

On some thy lovely hues will set in bliss, 

And young hearts joy in their full happiness 


To others, oh! how much of misery’s power, 
Wilt thou not witness at thy parting hour; 
Griefs which no time may heal, or sunlight chee, 
Bereaved ones of all that make life dear. 


Sad mourners! on this toiling, earth-worn scene, 
Though fate hath lowered on all that may have been: 
The future yet may dry your bitter tears, 

And yon, sunk orb, light many sunny years 





ELSIE AND ISABEL; 


—oR,— 
TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 


BY MRS. ANN 8&8. STEVENS. 


— -——_ — 


‘Awp do these cold words come from your heart, 


, 


Isabel ? 

‘} seldom speak that which my heart belies,’ re- 
plied the fair girl, almost sternly. 

‘And yet afew short weeks ago those lips were 
warm with softer words; can the heart of woman 
change so easily?’ 

‘fiven so,’ said Isabel George, turning away her 
head that the moonlight should not reveal the tears 
‘ Even so; the privilege of 
It is 
true, a short week agol said that my heart was 


that started to her eyes, 
change should not always rest with the men, 


yours—now I say—’ 
‘ That if is another's!’ 
side, while his lip grew 


light, the kindling of his eye was discernable. 


said the proud man by her 


pale, and even in the dim 


Isabel] started, the hot blood rushed into her cheek, 
and a smile, scornful, yet with strange mournfulnese 
mingling with its triumphant expression, curved her 
beautiful lip. ‘ Your own heart has pointed out the 
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’ she said; ‘see how we have thing lurking m those blue eyes, an expression abo, 
the soft red mouth which would have strack a beboly. 
er unpleasantly, though he might not have known the 
exact cause of his sensations. Still, as she bent fi. 
ward through that painted window, with the sleey, 
of her white dress falling back from a snowy ang 
rounded arm which took the strong lamp-light like , 
limb of marble—with that sombre back ground apq 
her soft auburn ringlets catching the golden rays—a, 

artist would have forgotten that slightly unpleasan 

expression, which, after all, might not have been o\). 


falsehood of mine, 
learned to read each other.’ 

The young man turned away, and moved a few 
paces down the garden walk, which led to the clamp 
of mountam ashi trees under which they had been 
standing. But the moonlight had scarcely fallen on 
his forehead when he turned hastily back, and draw- 
ing close to the young girl where she stood support- 
ing herself agamst the slender trunk of the tree that 
sheltered her agitation from his sight, he addres- 
sed her ina voice so low that it scarcely rose above 
the whispering of the leaves all around, and yet that Served by one searching only for personal lovelj. 


suppressed voice was very, very calm—calm with in-  9©59. 
tense passion. After a moment the lamp was taken in. A muslin 


‘et us understand each other,’ it said. * You Curtain crossed like a snow-wreath over the window, 
wish to break the engagement that has existed be- the chamber door opened, and the light glanced now 
tween us two years?” through one window now through another, as it was 

‘Yes,’ said Isabel, and now her voice sunk almost , carried down stairs threugh a door and out into the 
: vine laden portico. 

‘Iam sure [ heard the gate close half an hour 
ago,’ murmured Elsie Ware, placing the lamp ona 
' wooden seat that ran half way across the front of the 


to a whisper; ‘ yes.’ 

‘ And you love me no longer?’ 

There was a moment of intense silence. Twice 
Isabel essayed to speak, but no words came from 


those white lips. She put her hand up as if to loos- building, ‘ and footsteps crossing up from the garden 


en something from her throat; but it was keen emo- } his footsteps, Icould not mistake them; but whero 


tion that seemed strangling her, not the light chain of | ©4" he have gone ?—where is she ?—together + Good 
gold that hung loosely around her slender neck. As { beavens ! they se have explained—she would 
the quivering hand fell again, Park Oram grasped it | %% tell him. Itis impossible! They cannot havo 
convulsively and repeated the question gone away together !” 
Isabel George answered him then, ‘It istrue,I Elsie Ware moved hurriedly to and fro upon the 
love you no longer!” portico, as she uttered these broken exclamations. 
As she uttered the falsehood, Isabel felt her head ; Then springing down to the rude stepping stone that 
reel, and the heart within her bosom trembled like a Jed into the garden, she turned her face eagerly, first 
wounded bird. ‘on one side and then on another, as if searching for 
The vice-like grasp that had prisoned her finger some one amid the thick damp shrubbery row but 
gave way—not another word was spoken, and the dimly lighted by the slowly waning moon. No sound 
miserable girl stood gasping for breath, and clinging disturbed the sweet repose of the garden. Nothing 
wildly to the ash, that he might not see her fall to’ but the leaves shining in the dew, patches of faint 
the earth, and thus know how wretched she was. light and dense shadows blending together, met the 
She watched him as he almost ran up the garden. eye of that anxious girl. 
She saw him turn a corner of the rude old dwelling; She hurried back into the portico, and seized the 
that seemed to her a home no longer, then the sound lamp which flared in the wind, but still was powerful 
of a gate, clashing with a harsh noise, jarred on her enough to reveal the startled expression of the young 
ear, and she sunk slowly to the ground, grasping up- creature, who in shading it with one hand, threw the 
ward, and trying to regain her hold of the tree, till whole strength of the blaze on her working and now 
her face fell forward cold and white upon the wet pallid features. 
grass. ' She hurried down the principal walk, peering ea- 
There was a shadow—that of a young girl moving gerly amid the shrubbery on either side, and regard- 
to and fro before the gable window of that old dwel- less of the dew which rained over her muslin dress 
ling, and the thrifty honey-suckle, that wove and as she brushed by the flowing branches. 
twisted itself up the portico and around the project- ‘They went this way, I am certain of it,’ she mur- 
ing eaves, twinkled in its dew, and brightened up for mured, while her soft eyes kindled with keen excite- 
yards around as the sash was flung open anda lamp’ ment beneath the concentrated glare of the lamp. 
held forth into the still night. *Somewliere hereabouts she must be, dead or alive. 
That was a beautiful face which looked forth Yes, yes,’ she added, and a gleam of exultation shot 
through the dusky leaves and wet blossoms of the old | over her features, ‘now I think of it, he walked so 


. ° ° } ? ° 
vinoe—beautiful but anxious—and there was some- ; fast—he almost ran—she could not have been with 
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»! Oh! there, there—beneath the ash trees—I | 

" her white dress! ” 

She sprang forward, her hand fell from before the ° 
amp and its light danced over the clusters of rich scar- 
ot berries, with which the trees were covered, an in- 
gant, and was extinguished. But Elsie Ware bad 
wen the white garments of her friend and school 
companion beneath the trees, and there was still 
goon-light enough twinkling through the boughs to 
eveal the pale features of Isabel George, as Elsie 
passed her trembling hand beneath her forehead, and 
lifted it from the grass. 

‘Isabel, speak—are you ill?’ said Elsie Ware, in 
3 voice much sharper than her usual sweet tones. 

Isabel struggled a little, but her head sunk back 
inte the lap of Elsie Ware, and she made no reply. 

Again Elsie spoke, and her voice was still render- | 
ed almost harsh with contending feelings. ‘ Tell me 
what has’ happened. I thought you 
had more pride, Isabel George! ’ 

‘Pride—w hat has pride to do with our affections ?’ 


Is Oram gene! 


5 


murmured Isabel, sitting up fully, and making an ef- 
fort to sweep back the damp hair that had fallen over ; 
her face. ‘I am not proud—no, I am not proud, for | 
j must always love him—always—forever and eyer. 
Pride should make 
I would 
die for him—die! that is nothing; but I could live— } 


But he loves you, Elsie Ware. 
me hate him—hate you—but I do neither. 


oh, that is to suffer—that wants strength—live and 
yield him up. 
you will be! But I do not hate you—it is envy, grief 
—not hate! ” 

‘Isabel, you frighten me—have you lost your sen- 
ses?” exclaimed Elsie, in a reproachful and startled 


voice. 


‘oh, yes, perhaps I have, but do not mind what I 
am saying—of course, you know, there must be a lit- 
tle feeling in such matters, but it is all over now.’ 

‘It is all over then,’ said Elsie, in a voice and 
with a look where joy spoke forth in spite of her- 
self. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ replied Isabel, almost wildly; ‘ come, 
let us go into the house,’ and, with a desperate effort, 
the poor girl arose to her feet and staggered out from 
beneath the shadow of those trees that witnessed the 
breathing of her heart. 

Elsie Ware followed her victim, and winding an 
arm around her waist, supported her up the walk. 
Twice she attempted to speak, but the words died on 
her lips. 

‘ Yon did not tell him ?’ she said, at last. 

‘No, I told him nothing,’ was the quick reply. 

‘ Nor even hinted you were conscions of his love 
for me?’ 

* Why ask these questions ? You had my promise,’ 
said Isabel, still more impatiently. 
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Elsie Ware, Elsie Ware, how happy } 
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‘Yes, yes, I know; but did he not demand some 
explanation? ’ 

‘Ido not know. You had my promise, I have 
kept it, how, ] can scarcely tell, but my conscience 
is clear—good night,’ and weaving her fingers con- 
vulsively together, Isabel began to pace up and down 
the portico. 

* Will you not come with me and sleep some? you 
were awake all last night and the night before that. 
Come, I shall be very unhappy if you take this to 
heart so deeply.’ 

* You unhappy!’ repeated poor Isabel, shaking her 
head with a mournful smile. ‘ Have you not told me 
he loves you?’ 

Elsie had opened the door, and was busy relight- 
ing her lamp by one that stood in the passage. 

‘Come,’ she said, approaching Isabel once again, 
but when the unhappy girl turned her face to the 
light, her destroyer drew back, and hesitated; there 


| was something so heart-stricken, so utterly hopeless 


in the expression of her beautiful features, that she 
could not go on. 

‘Take the light away,’ said Isabel, passing her 
hand feebly across her eyes. ‘Go to your room I be- 
seech you—lI will soon follow you.’ 

‘Well,’ suid Elsie, * perhaps you will feel better 
minutes solitude, 


after a few Good nigkt, dear— 


good night.’ 

With these words Elsie turned away and went up 
stairs. She entered the pretty sleeping bower, which 
three weeks before, her friend and school companion 
had decorated for her accommodation. She set her 
lamp on the snow-white toilet, took a little ruby pin 


from the folds of muslin it had gathered over her bo- 


} som, and thrust it slowly into the heart of a silken 


‘ Perhaps I have,’replied Isabel, with a wan smile; ' , ; : 
P . oF . mg bings. >< rose-bud which glowed on the satin cushion reflect- 


ed in the dressing glass, the hand was a little un- 
) steady, but a tinge of color was deepening into that 
‘ round cheek all the while she prepared herself for 
rest, ‘She will take it hard at first but such things 
do not last,? she marmured, while her head sunk to 
the frilled pillow. But the quick footsteps of Isabel 
George, as she paced the portico, could be heard 
faintly in the quiet chamber, and for a while they 
disturbed the repose that was stealing over the eye- 
lids of her guest. She lifted her head and listened a 
/ moment, then nestling down again her little hand 
stole itself softly between the pillow and her cheek, 
and, murmuring ‘all is fair in love,’ she sunk to 
sleep. 
All that night Isab 
portico of her dwelling, and when the morning dawn- 


el walked back and forth on the 


} ed, and the old vine overhead began to twinkle and 


shake off its perfume in the beautifal light, she went 


} up stairs and entered the room of her guest. She 
was sound asleep and smiling like a child in jts 
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dreams, ‘Il 
bel, and closing the door sofily after her, she went to 


ow happy she is,’ murmured poor Isa- 


another room. 
again, pale as death, but mournfully calm. 
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In about an hour she came forth | 
Elsie | 


was at her toilet, turning the ringlets of her auburn | 


hair around her fingers, and dropping them careless- 


ly over her cheek, which was a little paler than usual, | 
> stand you right, Elsie ? ’ 


*}] hope you are better this morning, dear Isabel,’ 
pe y 


she said, witha graceful bend of her neck on one ' 


side as she dropped one of the longest curls on her 
shoulders. 


Isabel approached, and resting her hand on the toi- 


; 


Jet, lifted her eyes to the Jovely face of her rival. ; 


She, too, was beautiful, and both were reflected in } 


the mirror—Isabel with her pallid face, and those 
dim shadows giving to her cyes an intensely mournful 
expression, her garments damp with the night dew, 
and her rich, golden hair gathered in dishevelled 


AARPRAAR LAR 


waves back frou: her temples—and Elsie, with bloom | 


on cheek and lip, coquetting gracefully with her 
ringlets. It wasa painful contrast—painful was it 
to know that the pure of heart, the creature of deep, 
passionate and lofty feeling should become the victim 


to that other being who had just inte!lect enough for 


and whose most exalted feelings were less dignified 
than the very faults of her victim. 


‘ Elsie,’ said Isabel George, in the calm, sad voice, 


which never Jeft her after that day, * you asked last }* , ; ; 
} when her grandmother questioned ber about Oram 


night if I had no pride; 1 can answer you now—I 
have all that is necessary for my own self-respect 
I loved the man who now loves you—I am his wife 


—do not start; there is no reason why you should—I | 


promised to become his wife—God was our witness, 


} ception as a bride. 


and in his eyes our heart pledge could not be broken | 


without crime. When the wife is deserted by her 
husband, men do net sneer at her feeling the wrong 
— does the simple marriage change a woman’s heart 
so much that the affection, forgiveness of injury, and 
faithful love which is a virtue in one must be a deg- 
radation to the other—may not a spirit grieve with- 
out shame over the breaking up of those dreams that 
first called forth its music! ” 

*] am sure, Isabel, | am grieved and vexed as 
much as you can be at this unfaithfulness,’ said El- 
sie, untangling the little golden chains that linked 
the drops of her enameled hair pin together. ‘I 
never encouraged his love—do not desire it—yet per- 
haps you will think hard of me for informing you 
aboutit, but 1 could not believe that it would be 
friendly to let you fulfill your engagement after his 
feelings against it had been so plainly expressed.— 
you cannot blame me Isabel! ’ 

‘No,’ said Isabel, musing sadly, ‘I ovght not to 
blame you, my friend. You 
me—no one ever has till now, but repeat all this to 


have never deceived 


Pen 


to light up the dark plans of his soul. 





















me again—I have been so wild, 80 insane with , 

guish, that I would gladly impress his words op , 

memory now that Lam calm, Lle said that noi}j,, 
but a sense of honor kept him from breaking our a 
gagement, that it was made while his love wa;, 
mere boy’s passion which passed away, leaying |, 
honor chained and his heart another’s—did | Bader. 


‘ Yes, he said this and more; but he also adg 
that, though his feelings had changed in spite of hip. 
self, he never would tell you of it, never break 4 
engagement himself; that he could never cease to; 
mire your talents and respect you above all wou 
on earth,’ 

A sad, almost contemptuous smile came up to Is. 
Few men ever ac: 


bel’s lips. It was the old story 
treacherously towards our sex but protestations «) 
eternal respect follow the cruel act that crushed thy 
man who can be delibe; 
1 
very virtues which he professed to admire are; 


affections, Esteem!—the 


ately unjust to a woman is incapable of esteem. 


many reproaches to his fulsehood—so many torches 
It was t) 


; thought that caused the little smile that sprung to {| 
successful falsehood, imagination suflicient for fraud, ' 


‘ing back in her great easy chair. 


lips of Isabel George. 


The next morning, Elsie Ware returned to Ney 
York, and Isabel remained in that shady old county 
place alone with her widowed grandmother, an 
sudden departure for the city, she answered quiet); 
that their engagement was broken oil, and it wou! 
be some time probably before Park returned to tn 
magnificent home which was almost ready for her x 
When the nervous old lady 


_ seemed disposed to condemn her lover, Isabel be- 


sought her to desist. ‘ Do not blame bim, my dea: 
grandmother,’ she would say, ‘it was [ that broke th 
engagement, You are not anxious to part with me. 
Only think how hard it would have been to leave the 


You 


tented in those granite wallsand among so much new 


dear old place. never would have been con- 


fashioned finery. Only think how you would hay 


} missed the old honey-suckle and the humming birds 


that swarm about it in the summer time, Such 
things do not grow in a year.’ 

‘Very true,’ the good old lady would reply, lean- 
‘ Very true, my 
dear, and if you do not love him, of course I an 
glad to stay here always; it would have been a sad 
thing to move away from the old place.’ 


So the old lady soon learned to forget that such an 


event as her grand-daughter’s engagement had eve' 


existed; and though Isabel grew pale and thin, and a 
look of habitual suffering hung forever on that beau- 
tiful forehead, the eyes of the old lady were gettin 


dim with age, and she never saw that anything was 
amiss with her darling. 

‘What is this, grand-daughter, what is this? ’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. George, taking off her goid spectacles 
and Jaying her hand on the morning paper, which 
had just reached them from the clty. ‘Did you 


know that Park Oram talked of marrying that little ¢ 


Ware girl that visited here last summer? See here, 
see here! they were married at the Ascension Church 
last Tuesday—why, it is but two months since they 
were both in this house, and he preparing to be—’ 


* Let me see the paper, grandmother,’ said Isabel, 
rising from her chair and taking the sheet. How 
white she was—how her deep blue eyes glittered; 
those fingers clutched the paper firmly, but it rattled 
in her grasp, for she trembled, not in the hand alone, 
but through her whole frame. It was well that the 


old lady had taken off her glasses and that her hear- } 


ing was not over keen, for it would have broken her 
kind heart had she known the truth. 


Poor Isabel! like a wounded hart left to suffer 


in its lair, felt the approach of the hunters again; | 


with the arrow in her side she must yet bound on 
and on that people need not guess how deep her 


Great heavens! there was more firmness, more ter- 


rible self-command inthe heart of Isabel George | 


when she gathered up her strength and went to 
that sumptuous dwelling to greet the bride of her 
own husband—for in the sight of high Heaven he 
was her husband!—a promise was registercd there 
which no after vow could annul!—there was more 


of that courage which carriesthe martyr to the 


stake than man ever dreamed of! 

But she did go—smiling, and with a falsehood of 
seeming joy in her face, but she hushed the cries of 
her heart and entered with a degree of calm dig- 
nity which those who have learned to suffer alone 
can attain. 

Oram was very wealthy, and his country seat 
one of the most magnificent on the Hudson; for 
miles and miles the river might be seen from the 
front entrance winding majestically onward through 
the embrace of its broken and picturesque banks; 
a beautiful town lay embedded in the hills on the 
opposite shore, and the highly ornamented grounds 
which lay opposite the house, sloped gently to the 
water in a ‘thousand flowery undulations; down in 
a hollow, some halfa mile distant, stood the old 
stone cottage of Mis. George, half smothered in 
verdure and forming one of the most picturesque 
objects of the surrounding scenery. 

Carriages were at the door, for the bride was at 
home to callers that morning, and Isabel entered 
a drawing-room where a dozen guests were already 
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' paying their congratulations to Elsie Oram. She 


was deadly pale, but the light which filled the room 
was richly mellowed by the windows of stained 
glass through which it fell, and all were too busy 
with themselves to observe how her hands trem- 
bled. 

Gracefully, and with a soft pressure of the hand, 
Elsie Oram received the being she had crushed-- 
her manners had become more indolently refined, 
and there was a softness in her tones which does 
not always spring from a pure or deep feeling— 


) still she was very beautiful; the tinted light fell 


over the azure couch on which she sat, bathing 
her splendid tresses and the morning robe of India 
muslin which formed her simple attire, with a kind 
of purplish shadow which sometimes gives tone to 
a picture. 

Oram was moving among his guests excited and 
apparently very happy, But when he saw Isabel, 
the laugh died on his lip, and a sudden change 
swept over his features. He approached her, how- 
ever, and while she spoke to his bride, seemed lis- 
tening keenly, though his head was turned away. 


‘ After a little time he went out to escort some la- 


: dies to their carriage, and did not return. 
hurt had been. Men talk of self-control, of cour- ; snstvanheggustetiaiinetts ; 


age and firmness, of suffering and fortitude!— ' 


After that visit, [sabel George was very ill of a 
low nervous fever whica nothing seemed to relieve ; 
for a time her life was despaired of, and when she 
did begin to recover in health, a settled and deep 


; melancholy seemed fixed on her heart forever. She 
‘wept much, and prayed almost without ceasing, 


for Isabel knew that she loved the husband of an 


‘other, and the bitter thought humbled her soul to 


the dust. 

She never went to that house again—the effort 
was too dreadful. Elsie had kept her card, and 
sent constantly to inquire after the health of ber 


former friend, but of Oram poor Isabel heard noth- 


ing. She knew that he was at home and very gay, 


} for sometimes she would see his carriage sweeping 


round the hill on which his dwelling stood, from 
her window; but at last winter came on—the new- 
ly married couple went down to the city for the 


' season, and the poor girl was left alone with her 


breaking heart—broken and yet not broken. The 
spring came again, with violets and wild thorn- 
blossoms, and their sweet breath brought comfort 
to the weary spirit of Isabel. She was still feeble 
and could not rest at night—so in the evening, 
when all was hushed and quiet, she loved to go 
forth into that wilderness of a garden. It was 
soothing to hearthe great river go sweeping on- 
ward with a perpetual music to the sea, and the 
wild flowers gave out their breath most lavishly 


when the dew was in their leaves. But above al! 


‘he had been there; he had told her of his love in 
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that old garden; and in the night time it seemed | 


as if the bond which had registered that Jove in 
Iieaven was as perfect as it had ever been. It was 
a weakness in the sweet Isabel, but the female 


heart is helpless in its affections, and sometimes | 


even its faults are beautiful. 


One night, it was in the pleasant May time, the — 


sward was full of flowers andthe thickets all in 
blossom. 


old honey-suckle was putting forth its leaves, and 
then down into the garden—through the shrubbery, 
till she reached the clump of ash trees close by 
the river. The gable window of her little sleeping 


room could be seen from that spot—she had been | 


sitting by the open sash a long time, and left a 
lamp burning on the toilet when she stole forth to 


ponder in the garden—it shone like a star through — 


the masses of foilage that crept around the gable, 
and lighted up the lonesome but luxuriant scene. 


A man stood beneath the ash trees, with folded 
arms, gazing upon the light. He would have fled 


when Isabel glided beneath the boughs, but ehe had ° 
seen him, and, with a faint cry, turned to retrace 


her steps—for she knew it was Oram, though his 
person was in darkness—but surprise, terror and 


joy chained her limbs, and she had no power to | 


move, though he had taken her hand and was 
speaking to her in that old familiar voice. 


‘There is no reason why you should be terrified,’ 
he said. ‘1 have just come up from the city, and, 
knowing that you had been ill, it was natural that 
I should be here. You have renounced my love, 
but there are times when memory of the past is 
strong within me and will not be resisted.’ 


‘Are you also unhappy?’ said Isabel, ina low 
voice. ‘1 thought that to love and be loved was 
the great joy—the one thing without which the 
heart pines to death.’ 


Oram. shook his head—‘tOh, Isabel!’ he ex- 
claimed with sudden passion, ‘ why did you cast me 
from you?) Why fling me out upon the world to 
crush my sorrows asI might in the whirl of soci- 
ety? Why teach me how precious the love of a 
noble heart may be, and then in one moment de- 


prive me of that which had become my life? What 


had I done that you could thus proudly fling such 
love as mine to the wind? ’ 


‘What had you done?’ repeated Isabel. 


the bonds that had grown irksome ?’ 


* No, Isabel, I did not.love another. 
that had become irksome! 


woven round my heart like threads of gold. Thank | 


God, Ican never suffer as I suffered that night 


Isabel was very restless that evening, | 
and she went forth first into the portico, where the | 


‘Did ' 
you not love another—did you not wish to break | 


The bonds | 
Girl—girl! they were , 
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when you told me you were changed. 
how I did love you!” 


O, Isabel, 


‘And you did not love Elsie Ware then?’ sgajq 

Isabel, almost wildly. 
‘No, not then,’ replied Oram in a suppressed 
- voice. 

* And you never told her—’ she checked herself 
—* you never told any one so?’ 

* Never!’ replied Oram, firmly; ‘ never. 

‘ Yet you married her!’ 

I was alone—cast forth to seek happiness where 
I might. You were unjust, cruel to me—I wished 
to avenge myself on your pride. I wished; in short, 
_I was wretched, excited, and resolute to throw off 
the unhappiness which was torturing me—FElsie 
, was thrown much into my society; to me she was 
always gentle, kind and full of sympathy for my 
sufferings—I saw that she was attached to me, and 
' married her.’ 
| © But do you love her?’ How wild, how full of 
- anxious and thrilling doubt was the face of Isabel 
, George as she asked the question. 

‘Do not ask me,’ said Oram with a sad dignity, 
‘am I not here?’ “ 

‘God forgive me this joy!’ exclaimed Isabel, and 
covering her face with her hands she burst forth 


— 


, into a passion of tears. 

‘ Isabel—Isabel, what does this mean?’ 

‘ Do not tempt me—oh, do not urge me now, I 

;am not myself—I am very, very weak—no, no, I 

; can say nothing, she is your wife. God help me, 

} God help us both!’ And with these words the 

poor girl rushed forward toward the house, as if 
} fleeing from an enemy; and so she was, poor thing, 
; for the temptations of our own erring natures are 
| the worst of enemies. 


Two years went by, and Isabel George stood 
; once more beneath the roof of her former lover. 
Oh! it was a gloomy contrast to the wedding visit. 
} Gloomy, but not so painful to the poor girl who 
‘trod those sumptuous rooms like a troubled spirit. 
No graceful compliments or careless greeting met 
}herearthen. A mournful twilight slept every 
} where amid the magnificent furniture. ‘The tall 
/ windows were muflled, and the servants glided 
noiselessly ever the thick carpets, speaking to each 
other in suppressed whispers—as even the coarsest 
natures will speak when death is very near. 


ae 


Slowly, and with a troubled step Isabel mounted 
the stairs. Her heart beat heavily and her limbs 
shook; but her face, though white, was very calin. 
Every step brought her nearer the death-chamber; 
still her face was calm, as I have said, for years of 
‘stern control had given to that feeble being a 
| strength which nerves the spirit for Heaven. 
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‘Is she not come?’ murmured the sick man, | *do not weep—you have been kind and true—wo 


turning his head feebly on the pillow. 
‘Is she not come ? ” 


[le turned bis eyes Janguidly to the place where 


jis wife had been standing, and there in her stead 
was Isabel George, pale and breathless, gazing 


upon him; a smile—one of those beautiful, mourn- | 


ful smiles that sometimes light the faces of the 
dying—broke over his lips; he made an effort to 
reach forth his hand, but it only moved on the 
snowy counterpane, and tbough hers shook like an 
aspen, she grasped the cold fingers and raised them 
to her lips; and now a change came over her; she 
was but a woman, and her heart broke loose in 
tears. 


murmured the dying man. 
She answered him only with her tears. 


‘had pressed so often. 


} shall all meet again where truth has its reward.’ 


The wretched woman writhed upon her knees, 


and sobbed more bitterly than ever. Isabel bent 
her head, and, while tears dropped slowly from her 
eyes, prayed for the departing soul. It was a 


touching picture of Truth in its dignity, and False- 
hood suffering the first touches of remorse. And 
now Isabel saw the gray shadows of death stealing 
slowly around the eyes still turned upon her, as 
up it crept over the broad forehead which her lips 
The breath was hushed up- 
on her lips, the tears no longer filled hereyes, and 


/a smile dawned sofily on her face as she saw his 
‘ life slowly ebbing away. At last, when his fingers 
‘Isabel, my poor Isabel, we have both suffered,’ » 
‘lifeless forehead again and again—wound her arms 
- around the dead, and murmured strange, fond 


- And now,” he added, with more strength than } 


seemed possible in one so completely exhausted 
with disease, ‘ now, when I am dying, you will not 
refuse to tell me that which I have pleaded to learn 
so often in vain. Why was it, and who was the 
person that induced you to cast me from you?’ 


A quick, gasping sob broke from one of the muf- 
fled windows where Elsie had withdrawn at the 
approach of her friend; she sprung forward with 


an impetuosity that sent the damask curtains float- ; 


ing into the room, and flooded her figure with sud- 
den light. There she stood, between the window 
and bed, in her loose and neglected morning dress, 
with her trembling hands clasped before her; look- 
ing pleadingly at Isabel—abject and supplicating, 


but laws do not reach him here; 


Oe 


like a criminal before the judge; and there stood | 
Isabel, with that cold hand in hers, bending gently } 


that she might hear the words of the dying. 


She 


turned her eyes on the figure opposite, and an ex-' 


pression almost of pity came to her eyes. 
window drapery had hardly settled in its place 
again, enveloping the crouching figure of Elsie once 
more. in comparative gloom, when the dying man 
repeated his question. 

* Not here,’ said Isabel, in a sweet low voice; 


The 


‘not here; a little time, and we shall meet again 


where all secrets are made known.’ 

‘It is but a short time I can wait,’ murmured 
the dying man; ‘ and now do not leave me, Isabel 
—do not leave me!’ and with a convulsive grasp 


he retained the hand which Isabel was gently striv- ° 
ing to draw from him, for Elsie had tottered around | 
the bed, and the noble girl would have surrendered : 


her place by the dying man to his guilty but suf- 
fering wife. Elsie saw the eager clasp with which 


her husband held the fingers of her rival, and sank ° 
_ again; the dead was free to her approach, but she 
‘Hush, Elsie, hush!’ murmured the dying man;' dared not touch her false lips to the forehead that 


to her knees by the bed, sobbing aloud. 





released their grasp, she bent down and kissed that 


words, like a wife whose husband had just returned 
to her after a long and perilous journey. 


This wild burst of feeling aroused Elsie from her 
crouching position by the bed; she arose, and 
would have forced her way to the corpse, but with 
one arm around the dead, Isabel lified her face 
from the bosom where it had rested, and put the 
wife gently back with her hand. 

‘ Not now—not now, Elsie Ware; he is mine 
now, all mine. The law gave him to you living, 
in death he it 
mine, mine forever and ever!’ 

Elsie still struggled to approach the pillow where 
that pale head was resting. 

‘Would you keep the wife from her husband?’ 
she exclaimed, amid her sobs, pressing forward 
with the impatience of a still untamed spirit. 

‘He is your husband no longer,’ replied Isabel, 
lifting the pale forehead tenderly to her bosom, 
and turning her pale face full upon that of her 
companion, yet speaking in a gentle voice. ‘ There 
was a vow in heaven before he made one to you— 
a holy vow, which God alone will recognize; I re- 
spected your earthly rights while he lived, but now, 
Elsie Ware, reclaim my own. My place is close 
by the dead; no human being shall come between 
my heart and his, uow that his has ceased to beat.’ 


Still Elsie pressed forward. Isabel lifted the 
marble head from her bosom, and laid it softly on 
the pillow. 

‘Elsie Ware,’ she said, in a low, solemn voice, 
‘1 will oppose you no longer; but when you ap- 
proach the dead, remember that by this time he is 
acquainted with the falsehood which placed you in 
his bosom! ’ 

Elsie shrunk back and fell crouching to her knees 
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had been pillowed upon ber heart so often in life. 


While the sound of her convulsive weeping [filled 
the room, Isabel bent softly over the beloved clay 


again, with her shivering fingers she put back the | 


damp curls from the marble foreehad, bent her 


cheeks to it and muttered tender words to it, as. 


mothers do over their sleeping infants. A blessed 
calm lay upon her heart—a sweet, tranquil grief, 
from which all bitterness was swept away—and 
thus it was in the presence of the dead that Truth 
and Falsehood were revealed. 





; 


q 


Time.—In all actions that a man performs, some | 


part of his life passes. Nay, though we do nothing, 


? 


Time keeps his constant pace, and flies as fast in ' 
idleness as in employment: and an hour of vice is 


as long as an hour of virtue. 


But the difference | 


rd 


which follows upon good actions is infinite from ; 


that of ill ones. 
eternity, and will recompense what it takes away 
here witha plentiful return at last. 


The good lays up a pleasure for 


When we. 


trade with virtue, we do but buy pleasure with the | 


expense of time. 





The wicked finding thought painful, and that 


there is no peace for them in their own hearts, fly , 
off in atangent, and are ever engaged in some | 


wild excitement; but the truly good seek no such 
dissipation. Hence the former are compared to 
the goats that climb the rocks and career over the 
barren hills, while the latter are numbered with 


the sheep who are content to stay in the fold, or | 


wander in the pastures of their owner. 





Benefits which cannot be repaid, and obligations ; 


which cannot be discharged, are not commonly 


found to increase aflection,—they excite gratitude, » 


indeed, and higher veneration, but commonly take 
away that easy freedom and familiarity of inter- 
course, without which, though there may be fidel- 
ity and zeal and admiration, there cannot be 
friendship. 





f 


Nothing is more abhorrent to the unsophisticated 
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FEARLESS AND FAITHFUL. 
Labor fearless, Jabor faithful, 
Labor while the day shall last, 
For the shadows of the evening 
Soon thy sky will overcast, 
Ere shall end thy day of labor, 
Ere shall rest thy manhood’s sun, 
Strive with every power within thee, 
That th’ appointed task be done. 


Life is not the traceless shadow, 
Nor the wave upon the beach ; 
Though our days are brief, yet lasting 
Is the stamp we give to each. 
Life is real, life is earnest, 
Full of labor, full of thought ; 
Every hour and every moment 
Is withiving vigor fraught. 


Fearless wage life’s sternest conflict, 
Faithfal be to thy high trust, 

If thou’lt have a memory cherished, 
And a path bright as the just, 

Labor fearless, labor faithful, 
Labor until set of sun, 

And the welcome shall await thee, 
Promised plaudit of “ well done. 





A PRAYER. 


Our Father God, who art in heaven, 
To thy great name be reverence giv'n; 
Thy peacefal kingdom wide extend, 
And reign, O Lord, till time shall end. 


Thy sacred will on earth be done, 

As ’tis by angels round thy throne : 
And let us every day be fed 

With earthly and with heavenly bread 


Our sins forgive, and teach us thus 
To pardon those who injure us; 
Our shield in all temptations prove, 
And every evii far remove. 


Thine is the kingdom to control, 

And thine the power to save the soul ; 
Great be the glory of thy name, 4 
Let every creature say, Amen. s 





Horr.—A bright and beautiful bird is hope; ic 
comes to us ainid the darkness and the storm, and 
sings its sweetest song. When our spirits are sad- 
dest, and the lone soul is weary, and longs to pass 
away, it warbles its sunniest notes and lightens 


, again the tender fibres of our heart that grief has 


mind than treachery or betrayal of confidence. , 


The Pacific Islanders are celebrated for 


their | 


thieving propensities, but if you lend them a val- | 


uable article they will punctually return it. This 


is unadulterated human nature. 





Many opinions exist with regard to beauty of 
countenance. But there can be no beauty where 
there is not an expression of innocence. 
heart alone can confer real beauty 


been tearing away. 


Tue ArFrectrions.—Parental love is the purest 
of allhuman affections. Other ties time or dis- 
tance may wear ouf, rivalry, jealousy, envy, or in- 


terest turn into hatred; but a parent’s love can 


know none of these—it follows its object near or 


' distant, unabated, unwavering, through *‘ good and 


A pure | 


evi: report.’’ 





Misfortune will weave a band of love which wil! 


’ bind fellow sufferers in one interest. 
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THE DEJECTED SPIRIT. 

Minstrel! my spirit is sorely dejected ; 

Take down thy harp from its place on the wall ;— 
Long has it slumber’d untun’d and negiected, 

Long has its voice been unheard in the hall : 
Tyrants have triumph’d, and all have consented, 

‘Orphans are wrong’d, and the spoiler is glad, 
Just men have perish’d, and none have lameated ;— 

Marvel not thou that my bosom is sad. 


Teach thou the sorrowing chords to awaken 
Thoughts of the dead who for ages have slept, 

Martyrs that shruuk not though scorn’d and forsaken,- 
Bards whom the people have honor’d and wept :— 

Hlarp thou of heroes, the valiant, the chainless, 
Bleeding for rights which the weak have betray’d ; 

Sing thou of goodness, the lowly, the stainless, 
Burning her incense unseen in the shade. 


When thou hast told of the lost and the dying, 
Bid thou thy strain of lamenting to cease ;— 
Sing thou of Him on whose promise relying, 

Guilt may have pardon, despair may have peace: 
Sound thou of worlds, where the seraph is sweeping 
Harp-strings unworn by the war-notes of men ; 
j.ands of delight, where no mourner is weeping ;— 

So shall thy voice be tranquil again. 





THE NEGLECTED ONE. 


BY MISS 8s. A. HUNT. 





“*T never was a favorite, 
My mother never smiled 

On me with half the tenderness 
That blessed her fairer child.” 


‘CuristTINeE, do be obliging for once, and sew 
this button on my glove, wont you?’ cried Ann 
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on her lip, as she picked up the glove which had fal- 


len on the floor. 


ee eee 


a a lg ct ED 


nnd Pu 


‘ 


Lambert, impatiently, throwing a white kid glove in ' 


her sister’s lap. 


‘Tam in such a flurry! I wont be | 


ready to go to the concert in two or three hours. | 


Mr. Darcet has been waiting in the parlor an age. I 
don’t know what the reason is, but I never can find 
anything I want, when I look for it; whenever I 


are so careless in bestowing. 


don’t want a thing, it is always in the way. Have | 
you sewed it on yet?’ she asked, looking around 


from the bureau, where she was turning everything 
topsy tarvy, in the most vigorous manner. Chris- 
line was quietly looking out of the window, yawni: 
and gazing listlessly up at the moon and stars, 


a 
1g 


*O, no matter if you have no button on,’ was her 
reply; ‘I really don’t fee! Jike moving my fingers 
jast now. 
do.’ 


You must wait on yourself. [ always 

‘I shonld n’t have expected anything, but your 
usual idle selfishness, even when I most need your 
assistance,’ replied Ann, in a cool, bitter tone; the 
curve of her beautiful lip, and the calm scorn of the 
look which she bent on Christine, betrayed her 
haughty, passionate character, and it also told that 
she was conscious of a certain power or strength of 
mind, which, when roused, could and would bend 


others to her will. A slight contemptuous smile was 
20 
~ 





‘Ill sew the button on, Ann,’ said Christine, tak- 
ing it from her, and looking up seriously, but with a 
compressed expression about her face. Her cheeks 
burned; there was a reproof in her steady gaze, be- 
fore which Ann’s smile vanished. 

‘ No, Christine, I will wait on myself,’ she answer- 
ed in a rigid tone. 

‘Very well,’ and Christine then turned to the 
window again. She had not quailed before her sis- 
ter’s look, but its bitter contempt rankled in her 
heart, and poisoned the current of her thoughts. Not 
a word was spoken, when Ann with her bonnet on, 
left their apartment. The frout door closed; Chris- 
tine listened to the sound of her sister’s voice in the 
street a moment, then rose from her chair, and threw 
herself upon the bed, sobbing violently. 


‘Oh! why has God made me as I am?’ she mur- 
mured, ‘no one loves me, They do not know me; 
they know how bad 1 am—but oh! they never dream 
how often I weep, and pray for the aflection that is 
denied me. Hew Ann is caressed by everybody, and 
how indifferently fam treated. There is no one in the 
wide world who takes a deep interest in me. Iam 
only secondary with father and mother; they are so 
proud of Ann’s beauty and talent, they do not think 
to see whether I am possessed of talent or not,— 
They think Iam cold and heartless, because they 
have taught me to restrain my warmest feelings; they 


, have turned me back upon myself, they have forced 


me to shut up my own heart, its bitterness, its prayers 
for affection, its pride, its sorrow. ‘They have made 
me selfish, disobliging and disagreeable, because I 
am too proad to act as if I would beg the love they 
And yet, why am I 30 
proud and so bitter? 1 was not so at school; then I 
was gentle and gay; then I, too, was a favorite; they 
called me amiable. Then I lived 


in an atmosphere of love, ouly the best impulses of 


I am not so now. 
my nature, were called out. Now—oh! I did not 
know I could so change, [ did not know that there 
was room in my heart for envy and jealousy. I did 
not know myself.’ 

Christine wept, until her head ached, and her fore- 
head felt as if it was swelled almost to bursting. Af- 
ter a storm, there comes a calm,’ is a truism well 
known. In about half an hour, she was siceping 
Bat 


her face was pale, and sad to look upon, even in het 


projoundly, fiom mere exhaustion of feeling. 


sleep. 

When Ann retarned home, at a late hour, she 
glanced hastily at the bed, to see if she had retired, 
and was sleeping. More than once in the evening 
her heart had reproached her for the part she had 
acted. With a noiscless step she approached Chris- 
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tine, and bent over her. The tear-drop upon her pale 
cheek, revealed the unconscious girl to her in a new 


character. 
spirit of sleep! 


enced. She felt, and understood better than ever be- 


fore, ber sister’s proud reserve with herself, as well | 
She kissed away the tear, | 


as with everybody else. 
and knelt at the bedside in prayer, a thing she had 
not done in years. A flood of tender and self-re- 
proachful feelings came over her; the spring was 
touched, and she wept aloud. Christine started up, 
and murmured a few broken sentences, before she 
was fally conscious of the meaning of the scene, 


‘ What is the matter, Ann, are you crying?’ she 
at length asked, as her sister lifted up her face. Ann 


rose from her knees; she hesitated, she felt as if she } 


could throw herself into Christine’s arms, and weep 
freely, as she asked forgiveness for her conduct. She 
felt that she would be affectionately pardoned. 


something that too often chills a pure impulse, a gush 
of holy feeling. It was pride. She could not bring 


herself to speak words of penitence and humility.— | 


But she did not turn away from the anxious gaze riv- 
ited upon her; she dropped her eyes, and the tears 
rolled slowly down her face. 


*Oh, Ann, dear Ann, this does not seem like you!’ 
said Christine, tenderly approaching her. ‘I am 
your sister, if you have any sorrow, why may I not 
sympathise with you?) How can you be sorrowful ? 
you never met with neglect, and—’ the young girl 
paused hastily, with a suddenly flushed face; she 
had inadvertently betrayed, what she had previous- 
ly so carefully concealed under the mask of callous 
indiflerence,—she had shown that she felt keenly her 
own position,» and that of her sister as a favorite. 


Ann was proud of her intellect, and fascinating beav- | 


ty; she was selfishly fond of admiration, 
that her sister was really as gifted as herself, if not 
maore so; she had heard her converse at times, when 


her cheek glowed, and her eye kindled with enthu- : 
She had seen her, very rarely, but still she | 


had seen her, when expression had lit up her face | 
» how often Ilooked upon mother’s face, unobserved, 


siasm. 


with a positive beauty,—when the soul, the life of 


beauty, beamed forth, and went to the heart with a | 


thrill that acknowledged its power. She knew she 


not been repressed ; with all her faults, there wasa 
more feminine yieldingness about her, than about 
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How her conscience smote her, for the | 
grief upon that countenance, now so subdued by the ; 
Its meek sadness and tenderness, | 
stirred in her bosom feelings she had seldom experi- 


And } 
yet she stood silent; her heart brimming with tender- 
ness all the while—something held her back; a | 


She knew } 


oe 


me 


| in the social circle. She felt that she had been nyo, 
} ungenerous, to absorb all the attention of her frieng, 
instead of bringing forth the 
Christine. The sisters had never been much togeth. 
er: they Had never made confidants of each othe; 
Ann was the eldest, and all in all with her parents, 
while Christine was a sort of appendage. Ann {,); 
the unintentional reproach conveyed in her jay 
words; she marked how quickly she stopped, an: 
; seemed to retire within herself agaiu; she scanned 
her face closely, and generous feelings triumphed. 


reserved, sensitiy, 


* Dear Christine!’ she said in a low voice, passing 
‘ her arm around her. * We have never been to each 
other what sisters ought to be. I have been too 
} thoughtless and careless; I have not remembered a; 
I should have done, that you returned from school, 
a stranger to the majority of our friends and acquain. 
} tances. You are so reserved, even here at home; 
; you never talk and laugh with father and mother as 
: I do.” 
; *Do youknow whyI appear cold, Ann? Iam 
| not so by nature. They do not seem to care when | 
speak, and I am not yet humble enough to havo 


what I say treated with perfect indifference.’ 


half impatiently. 
entertain father, and say what will please mother; 
and then you will be as great a pet as I,’ 

‘ Even if I should value love, based upon my pow- 
ers of pleasing, instead of the intrinsic worth of my 
character, I could not gain it, Ann. I came home, 
after my long absence, as merry and light-hearted, 
as full of hope, of love towards you all, as evera 
happy school girl did. ‘Then I was seventeen; it 
seems as if long years had elapsed since I sprang in- 
to your arms so joyfully,—since father and mother 
kissed me. Home, sweet home, how musical thoso 
words were to me; how often I had dreamed of nest- 


¢ 

; . eo sa : 

} ©Why, Christine, you are too sensitive,’ said Ann, 
‘Be as noisy and lively as I am; 
} 

; 


It was not long before 
I awakened from the dream I had cherished so long. 
; I thought my heart would break when the reality 
that I was unloved, came upon me. ‘Then I Jearned 


me. 
affection, when I saw that I did not possess it. 


My heart overflowed with an intense desire for 
Oh! 


and felt that my love for her was but a wasted show- 


er. At that time of bitterness, how sad was the rev- 


would have been brilliant and fascinating, if she had | elation that came up from the very depths of my 


soul, teaching me a truth, fraught with suffering— 
that affection is life itself. I felt that it was my des- 


herself. There was an affectionate pathos in her} tiny never to be cheered by its blessed light and 


voice, a tender grace in her air, when she asked to : 
sympathise with her sorrow. Ann felt for the first : 


time fully, that she was one to love, and be beloved | 


warmth. Months passed away, and | closed up my) 
heart; a coldness, a stoic apathy came over me, that 
was sometimes broken by a slight thing; the flood 


how deep were the fountains of tenderness within 
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sates of feeling gave way, and I wept with a passion- 
ate sorrow,—over my own sinfulness—over my own 
jonely heart, withont one joy to shed a glow onits 
rude desolation. Oh! then, when I was softened, } 
when I could pray, and feel that the Lord listened to 
me, 1 would have been a different being, if mother’s 
hand had been laid fondly on my head, if her eyes 
could have filled with tears, and I could have leaned 
upon her bosem, and wept. But I was unloved, and 
my heart grew cold again.’ 

‘Don’t say that you are unloved,’ interrupted » 
Ann, pressing Christine to her heart, and sobbing 
with an abandonment of feeling. ‘ Forgive me, dear, 
dear sister, my heart shall be your home,—we will 
love each other always; 1 will never agzain be as I | 
have been. Don’t weep so, Christine, can’t you | 
believe me? I am selfish, Iam heartless, some- 
times, but a change has come over me to night; to | 
you 1 can never be heartless again.’ 


At that moment few would have recognized the | 
haughty Miss Lambert in the tearful girl, whose head | 
drooped on Christine’s shoulder, while her white 
hand was clasped and held in meek affection to her 
lips. If we could read the private history of many 
an apparently cold, heartless being, we would be | 
more charitable in our opinions of others. We would 
see that there are times when the better feelings, ; 
which God has given as a pure inheritance, are touch- 
ed. We would see the inner life from Him, flowing 
down from its home in the hidden recesses of the 
soul, breaking and scattering the clouds of evil, that 
had impedetl its descent—we would see the hard 
heart melted, though perhaps briefly, beneath angel 
influences. We would see that ali alike, are the 
beloved creatures of the Almighty’s hand, and we | 
would weep over ourselves, as well as others, to feel 
how seldom we yield to the voice that would ever 
lead usaright. Ann Lambert, as her heart flowed with 
pure affection, thought sincerely that no selfish act of 
hers should ever sadden Christine. She felt that 
she was unworthy, that she had been cruel and sel- 
fish, but she imagined her strong emotions of repent- | 
ance had uprooted the evils, which had only been 
shaken. 

Christine dried her tears and looked earnestly and 
inquiringly into her sister’s face, as if she suspected 
there was some hidden sorrow with which she was 
unacquainted. Ann answered her look, by saying, 

© You wonder what I was weeping for, when you 
awoke, Christine. I had met with no sorrow; but 
when I looked at you, the course of conduct I had 
pursued towards you came up before me, vividly; I 


felt how unsisterly I had been—’ 
‘ Say nothing about it,’ interrupted Christine, with 


strengthen the other in better purposes. 


will pour out our hearts to each other, and each will 
Iam no 


longer alone, you love me and I am happy.’ 


That night the dreams of the sisters were pure and 
peaceful. One happy week passed away with Chris- 
tine; Ann was affectionate and gentle, and only went 
out when accompanied by her. ‘They were insepar- 
able; they read, wrote and studied together. For 
the time, Ann seemed to have laid aside her usual 


; character; she yielded to her purest feelings; no in- 


cident had yet occurred to mar her tranquility. One 
evening when she was reading aloud to Christine, in 
their own apartment, a servant girl threw open the 
door and exclaimed: 

‘ Miss Ann, there are two gentlemen waiting in the 
parlor tosee you; Mr. Darcet, and Mr, Barns.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied Ann, rising, and giving the 
book to Christine; but she took it away in an instant 


/and said, 


‘Come, Crissy, go down with me! ’ 

‘Oh, no matter,’ replied her sister, ‘ I am not ac- 
quainted with them, and I would rather stay up here 
and read. Mother will be in the parlor.’ 

‘Suit yourself,’ returned Ann, half-carelessly, as 
she smoothed her hair. ‘When you get tired of 
reading, come down.’ 

‘1 ’ll see about it,’ said Christine as the door clos- 
ed. 

Ann looked beautiful indeed, as she entered the 
parlor, her features lit up with a smile of gracefa! 
welcome. Aftera little easy trifling, the conversa- 
tion turned upon subjects which she knew Christine 
would be interested in. Under a kind impulse, she 
left the room, and hastened to her. 

* Come down in the parlor, Christine,’ she exclaim- 
ed, laying her hand affectionately upon her shoulder, 
as she approached. ‘Mr Darcet is telling about his 
travels in Europe, and I am sure you will be inter- 
ested. There isno need of your being so unsocia- 
ble. Come dear! ” 

Christine raised her face, with an eloquent smile; 
she went with Ann without speaking, but her heart 


' was filled with sweet happiness, from this proof of 


thoughtful affection. When she was introduced te 
Ann’s friends, there was a most lovely expression on 
her face, breathing forth frem a pure joyfulness with- 
in. 

‘I was not aware that you had a sister, Mies Lam- 
bert,’ said Mr. Darcet, turning to Ann, when they 
were quietly seated after a brief admiring gaze at 
Christine. 

} Perhaps I have been too much of a-reclase,’ re- 


plied Christine, quickly, in order to relieve the em- 


delicate generosity, ‘let the past be forgotten, the | barrassment of Ann, which was manifested by a deep 


futare shall be all brightness, dearest Ann. 


We ! blush. 


‘J have yielded to sister Ann’s persuasions 
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this time to be a litde socluble, and I think I shall 
make this a beginning of sociabilities.’ 

‘I hope so,’ returned Darcet; ‘do you think be- 
ing much secluded, has a beneficial effect upon the 
mind and feelings?’ — 

‘J do not,’ was the young girl’s brief answer. 


but the color came to her cheeks, and a painful ex- | 
‘But some- regarded. 


pression crossed her brow, an instant. 


MOUNTAIN GEM. 
} ing and feeling wrong, on the plea that others ja, 
/not done right by her. ‘ But ’—she continued, afte, 
a pause, ‘ you cannot think it is well always to ey. 
press the sentiments which circumstances may giv, 
} rise to. Such acourse might prevent us from doing 
; a great deal of good.’ 

‘ Certainly it might. The end in view sho uld bg 
Good sense, and a pure heart will show 


‘ . , ; > 
times —’ the sentence was left unfinished. Darcet’s us the best way in most cases. 


curiosity was awakened by the sudden quiver of | 


There is a power deep and silent, exerted by good 


Christine’s lip, and forgetful of what he was about, ’ persons; the folded blossoms of the heart slowly open 


he perused her countenance Jonger, and more eagerly, in their presence, and are refreshed. 
She felt his 
scrutiny, and was vexed with her tell-tale face.— ' 


than was perfectly polite or delicate. 


There was a silence which Mrs. Lambert interrapted 
by saying, with a smile: 


‘ We should like to hear more of your adventures, | 


Mr, Darcet, if it is agreeable to you.” 


Oh! certainly!’ ke replied. And he whiled an. 


hour quickly away. Ann was then urged to play 
and sing, which she did, but there was a little haugh- 
tiness mingled with her usual grace. 

‘Don’t you sing, Miss Christine?” asked Darcet, 
leaving the piano, and approaching the window, 
where she sat, listening attentively to Ann. 

‘Ido sometimes,’ answered Christine, smiling, 
* but Ann sings far better.’ 


* Let others judge of that. Isn’t that fair? ’ 


* We often err in thinking we do better than other } 


people, but I think we generally hit the truth, when 
we discover that in some things at least we are not 
quite as perfect as others.’ 

* Certainly, but it is the custom to speak of our- 
selves, as if we were inferior to those whom we real- 
ly regard as beneath us in many respects. There is 
no true humility in that; we depart from the truth.’ 

‘Custom sanctions many falseh oods; to speak the 
truth always, would make us many enemies. But 
we might better have them, than to contradict the 
truth; what do you think?’ Christine looked up 
with an earnest seriousness. 

* Truth, and trnth alone, should govern us in eve- 
ry situation, let the consequences be what they 
may,’ said Darcet in a tone that sounded almost 
stern; then more gentle, he added, * Before all things 
I prize a frank spirit; for Heaven may be reflected 
there. With all, this upright candor must in a mea- 
sure be acquired. Yet, I think frankness to our 
own souls is acquired with far more labor. We 
shrink from a severe scrutiny into our tangled mo- 
tives.” 


* And wher these motives are forced upon our no- | 


tice, we endeater to palliate and excuse them. Iam 
sure it is so,* exclaimed Christine, earnestly, fg her 
own young heart’s history came up before her, and 
she remembered that she had excused herself for act- 


A new im- 
pulse, a pure aspiration for a higher life, a yearning 
after the perfecting of our nature, may be sown asa 
seed in hearts that are young, in the work of self- 
conquest. Thus it was with Christine. The influ- 
ence of Darcet strengthened all that was good within 
, her; and as they remained Jong engaged in deep and 
earnest conversation, the elevation and purity of his 
; sentiments, gave clearness and strength to ideas that 


~— 


had been obscure to her before, because unexpress- 
ed. Her peculiar situation had made her far more 
: thoughtful than many of her years. She thought she 
; had lost the gay buoyancy of her childhood, but she 
, was mistaken. She was one to profit by lessons that 
, pressed down the bounding lightness of her spirit; 
; she was yet to learn that she could grow young in 
| glad feelings, as years rolled over her head. There 
} was a subdued joy in her heart, that was new to her, 


OR re 


’ and gave a sweetness to her manner, as she poured 
_ forth the guileless thoughts that first rose to her lips. 
; It seemed strange to meet with the ardent sympathy 
} which Darcet manifested by every look of his iatelli- 
‘ gent face; she could scarcely realize that it was her- 
self, that anybody really felt interested in the 
thoughts and imaginings that had clustered around 
‘ her solitary hours. At parting, he said with warm 
interest, as he slightly pressed her hand, ‘1 hope, 
Miss Christine, we may have’ many conversations on 
the subjects we have touched upon to-night.’ 
; €Oh! I hope so,’ replied Christine, with a frank, 
bright smile. After the gentlemen had gone, Chris- 
; tine threw her arms around her sister, and said gayly 
,— Hav’ n’t we had a pleasant evening, Ann, my 
ear?’ 
‘ Pleasant enough,’ said Ann, trying to yawn, ‘ but 
I feel rather stupid, as I often do.’ 
‘ Stupid! is it possible? ’ exclaimed the astonished 
girl. * You were talking with Mr. Burns; well; he 
did n’t look as if he would ever set the Northriver a 


fire with his energies, it is true.’ 
} ann smiled very slightly, then rather pettishly 


disengaged herself, from the detaining hand of 
: Christine, and taking a light, retired, without say- 
' ing any thing, but a brief good night to her moth- 
' er. Christine soon followed, wondering what made 
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Aon eo mute and sharp, in her actions. ‘* Why, | 
Ann, are you angry at me?’ she asked, going up 
to her as soon as she entered the apartment. 


FLOW ERS. 


How the univereal heart of man blesses flowers! 
: They are wreathed a:ound the cradle, the marriage 


‘J don’t know what I should be anery for,’ was : ait * 
, , .  ¥- at altar and the tomb. The Persian in the 
the impatient reply. ‘Can’ta person bea little 


‘ . ; delights in their perfume, and writes his love in 
t when slee without being tormented with 9 , . 
shor ; ag ‘ = ; nosegays; while the Indian child of the far West 
questions about it ? 


claps his hands with glee as he gathers the abun- 
dant flowers—the illuminated scriptures of the 
prairies, ‘The Cupid of the ancient Hindoos tipped 
his arrows with flowers, and orange buds are the 
her own thoughts. The secret of Ann’s shortness bridal crown with us, a nation of yesterday. Flow- 
and sleepiness A here. ater bi ats pte wounded ers garlanded the Grecian altar, and they hang in 
to think, that Christine was more interesting than / votive wreaths before the Christian shrine. All 
her own beautiful self. 


far East 


‘Oh, yes, I wont trouble you any more.’ And. 
making due allowance for Ann’s quick temper, | 
Christine occupied herself good humoredly with 


these are appropriate uses. Flowers should deck 
the brow of the youthful bride, ‘for they are in 
themselves a lovely type of marriage. They should 
twine around the tomb, for their perpetually re- 
newed beauty is a symbol of their resurrection. 
They should rest on the altar, for their fragrance 
and their beauty ascend in perpetual worship be- 
fore the Most Iligh. 


~~ 


‘Well, he is a sort of a puritan, and uowI be- 
gin to understand Christine better, I think she is 
too,’ thought Ann, after she had mused her irrita- 
tion away a little. ‘He is very polite and agree- 
able, and it was very pleasant to have him always 
ready to take me out when! wanted to go, but I 
never felt perfectly easy in his company; I was al- 
ways afraid I mightsay something creadful; some -} 
thing that would shock his wonderful goodness. | 
But Christine seemed perfectly at home. How 
bright and lovely she looked! I will not allow evil 
thoughts to triumph over me. I will not be vexed 


FeMALE Lovxe.iIness.—The whole range of 
English poetry does not contain a more fascinating 
delineation of female loveliness than the following 


stanza, by Mason, the author of Caractacus, pre 










simply because she has eclipsed me where no one | 
ever did before. She is a dear, affectionate girl, 

and I made a vow before God to Jove her always, ' 
never to be to her as | was once.’ 


A fervent prayer brought back to Ann all her 
former tranquility, and as she pressed a kiss upon ' 
Christine’s forehead, full of repentant affection, 
just before she went to sleep, she thought to her- ’ 
self: 

‘Well, if I may trust my woman’s perception, | 
Darcet will be exclaiming, after he has seen 
Christine a few times more—’ 


‘Oh! love, young love, bound in thy rosy bands.’ 


Ann’s perception proved correct. About a year 
after these cogitations, Christine became Mrs. Dar- 
cet. The sisters were much changed, but Chris- 
tine the most so. There wasa childlike simplicity 
and sweetness beaming from her young face which 
Ann needed. Yet had much haughtiness faded 
from the brow of that beautiful girl; she had — 
grown better; but as yet her heart had not been 
schooled in suffering as Christine’s had. There | 
was deep affection in the warm tears that fell upon 
the bride’s cheek, as poor Ann felt that she had 
indeed gone to bless another with her tender good- 
ness. Christine’s warm heart grew yet more sun- 
ny in her own happy home, and her feelings more ’ 
open and expansive, beneath the genial influence 
of friendly eyes. 


sents: 


Whene’er with soft serenity she smiled, 
Or caught the orient blush of quick surprise, 
How sweetly mutable, how brightly wiid, 
The liquid lustre darted from her eyes ; 
Each look, each motion, marked a new born gracc, 
That o’er her form its transient glory cast ; 
Some lovelier wonder soon usurped the place, 
Chased by a charm still lovelier than the rest. 


rr 


The false and fitful gleam of gayety that plays 
over the features when the heart is breaking, in 
what does it differ, to a casual observer, from tho 


/ steady light of cheerfulness, emanating from a 
- contented heart ? 


The eye of the sorrowful is as 
bright, and the glow of their cheek, it may be, 
brighter than that which illumines the counte- 
nance of the happy. 





The friendship of a man for a woman is always 
blended with a tenderness which he never feels for 
one of his own sex, even where love is in no degree 
concerned. 





In marriage, prefer the person before wealth, 
virtue before beauty, and the mind before the body 
—then you have a friend and a companion. 





If a man has a right to be proud of anything, it 
is of a good action, done as it ought to be, without 
a base interest larking at the bottom of # 













































































OUR HAPPIEST DAYS. 


They tell me, Love, that yon and | 
Our happiest days are seeing, 
While yet ig shut from either’s eye 
The change that waits on being ; 
Ali! life they say’s a weary way, 
With less of joy than sorrow, 
For where the sun-light falls to-day 
There'll be a shade to-morrow. 


If our’s be love that will not bear 
The test of change and sorrow, 
And only deeper channels wear 
In passing'to each morrow ; 
Then better were it that to-day 
We fervently were praying, 
That what we have may pass away 
While we the words were saying. 


The heart hath depths of bitterness 
As well as depths of pleasure, 
And those wio love, love not unless 
"I'bey both of these can measure; 
There is a time, and it will come, 
When this they must discover, 
And woe if either then be dumb 
To power that moved the Lover ! 


There are some spots where each will fall 
And each will need sustaining ; 
And suffering is the lot of all ; 
And is of God’s ordaining ; 
Then wherefore do our hearts unite 
In bonds that none can sever, 
If not to bless each changing light, 
And strengthen each endeavor ? 


, 


Then while these happy days we bless, 
Let us no doubt be sowing ; 
‘God’s mercy never will be less, 
Though he should change the showing ; 
‘Such be our faith as on we tread, 
Each trusting and obeving, 
As two who by His hand are led, 
And hear what He is saying. w. 





ISABELLA OF CASTILE. 


There is one royal name that even Republican 
America should delight to honor, for it isthe sym- ; 


‘vol of all that is high and holy in patriotism, of all 


‘that is pure, lovely, and true, in domestic faith. | 
Many queens have done virtuously, but most vir- ; 


tuously thou—[sabella of Castile! A youth of 


trial and many stern ordeals had prepared the 
mind of the Spanish Princess for the high duties | 


assigned her by Providence, and when she gave 
her hand to Ferdinand of Arragon, he received the 
richest dowered bride in Europe. The diadem of 
Castile, half lost as it was in the grasp of the Mos- | 
lem, was of. Jess real worth to the warrior king, | 
than the wise and devoted love that knew so well ' 
how to harmonize their turbulent nobles, and con- } 
solidate their distracted provinces. 


~~ we 


But not as the wife of Ferdinand, or the queen? 
of united Spain, is Isabella the dearest historic } 
name that royalty ever gave to the children of the} 
new world. Itis the heroic mother of its diseov- 
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| ery that commands our reverenco. When king 
; heard, with cold ineredulity, and learned prelate; 
_ condemned, with bitter sarcasm, the noble plans of 
, Columbus, Isabella studied them with gentle pa. 
} tience, and believed. She believed, and resolyeg 
| to prove that belief, though she must meet thc 
; sneers of rival royaltics and the urgent remop. 
‘ strances of her own nobles, at every step of the 
enterprise. Most and hardest of all she had to 
' meet the disapproval of her honored husband; but 
' Isabella knew well that if she owed deference and 
‘loving obedience to her wedded lord, she had also 
' the duties of a sovereign to fulfil, towards her her. 
itage of Castile. ‘* Columbus shall go forth to 
‘seek in those western waters on the fartherest 
verge of the untracked Atlantic, new realms that 
: will receive from us the light of religion, and give 
: back their rich products to our industry. My Fer- 
} dinand will not make the venture in behalf of our 
‘united kingdom, and 1 therefore take the risk for 
} my own Castile. Hf war has drained the treasury, 
‘let my jewels be pledged for funds needful to speed 
} Columbus on his way.’’ To this resolution of the 
: noble Isabella—a resolution to which no contem- 
' porary prince could expand his thoughts—is free- 
; dom indebted for this continent. Here she cradled 
’ her family of republics, and here the liberated de- 
. scendants of European bondage, will learn how to 
- honor and bless the name of the noblest woman 
; that ever bore a sceptre. 


) 


? 





WOMEN IN THE SICK ROOM. 


A distinguished sage of antiquity, being once 
asked ** What wes most necessary for the young to 
‘learn? ’’ replied, ** That knowledge which would 
be most useful to them when grown up.’’? So we 
would say in reference to the education of women. 
It is one of her peculiar provinces to guard the 
health and attend on the sick of her friends. And 
what knowledge is more useful or valuable, than 
that which enables her not only to alleviate the 
pain and suffering, but even preserve the health 
and prolong the lives of those rendered dear to her 
by nature or friendship? ‘But she cannot do this 
satisfactorily to herself, or successfully to those re- 
quiring such attentions, without possessing some 
knowledge of sickness or disease. It should be 


o~ weer 


, made a study, the same as _ the acquisition of any 


other knowledge or accomplishment. Parents and 
teachers should inform themselves on the subject, 
and be always ready to inculcate lessons of duty 
and affection to those around them. This knowl- 
edge can be obtained, in part, from books; and it 
is a gratifying omen of the times, that works on 
this, and kindred subjects are so rapidly multiply 



























ing at the present day. One great reason of ig- 
yorance in this matter is, that individuals, while in 
ihe full enjoyment of health, do not feel the ne- 
cessity of such knowledge. But multitudes have ; 
found, by most bitter experience, and, alas! when 
100 late to remedy the defect, the importance and 
need of it. How often is it said, that such an in-| 
dividual died for the want of proper medical skill 
andattention. Might it net be said with equal 
truth, that many die also for the want of good | 
nursing. <A case illustrative of this is indelibly 
impressed upon our mind—an instance in which our 
life must have paid the forfeit to disease and in- 
different medical treatment, but for the unwearied 
attentions of a loved cousin, whose knowledge of 
sickness and unremitted vigils of love alone stayed 
the cold, icy hand of death from its revel amid the 
heart-strings! Elow distressing the reflection to 
the sister, that her brother—to the wife, that her 
husband—and to the mother, that her child—died 
for the want, on their part, of some early atten- ; 
tions in the commencement or first stages of dis- | 
ease! And yet, every well-educated physician is ' 
constantly in the habit of meeting cases where, | 
apparently, there are too good grounds for such | 
reflections. } 

Nations have found it good policy while in peace 
to prepare for war. How much better policy and 
wisdom would individuals manifest, when in health, | 
to make some preparations for sickness. The for- 
mer is unnecessary, or generally can be avoided; | 
the latter is inevitable. We all must encounter 
disease in our own persons, as well as in that of 
our friends. There is no escape or discharge from — 
this warfare. It is for life. How important, then, | 
that those whese peculiar relations im life call 
them to enlist more actively in it, should be well 
qualified to discharge its duties! 


In a period which is characterized by the gener- 
al extension of knowledge, it is remarkable how 


little attention has been devoted, in the education » 


of young women, to those duties which are requi- 
site to the comforts of a family whether in health 
or in sickness. Woman is fully qualified, by na- 
ture, with intellectual powers equai to fit her as a 
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er; these invaluable properties cannot be looked 


for; and an act of the greatest injustice is commit- 


ted to the best and most interesting of our species. 


In sickness, especially, man requires the atten- 
tions, the gentle and consolatory offices of woman. 
To have his pillow smoothed by one whom he 
loves and eherishes—to have his wants antici- 
pated hy one whose smile has graced, adorned, 
and thrown a brighter beam of sunshine on his 
happier hours; to hear the sympathizing words of 
endearment and consolation, in his sufferings, fall 
upon his ear tike the accents of love; and to find 
by his side one who is alive to all his feelings, un- 
wearied with watching, forgetful of self, and only 
anxious for his tecovery—are the greatest blessings 
which can be bestowed by a beneficent Providence 
upon mortals. But if, with all the desire which 
can actuate a good woman to perform these duties, 
she is ignorant of them, how heart-rending must 
be her feelings, and how deeply must she deplore 
her inability! WwW. 





—_—— 


RELIGION. 


Thee is religion in every thing aronnd us—calm 


; and holy religion in the unbreathing things of na- 


ture, which man would do well to imitate. It isa 
meek and blessed influence, stealing, as it were up- 
on the heart. It has no terrors—no gloomy ap- 
proaches. It rouses not the passions, and is un- 
trammeled by the creeds and unshadowed by the 
superstition of men. It is from the hands of the 
Author, and growing from the immediate presence 
which pervades and quickens it. It is written in 
the arched skies, It is among the hills and val- 
leys of the earth, where the shrubless mountain 
pierces the atmosphere of the eternal winter, op 


‘where the mighty forest fluctuates before the 
| strong winds, with itedark waves of green foliage. 


It is spread out like a legble language upon the 
broad face of the unsleeping ocean. It is that 
which lifts the spirit within, up until it is tall 
enough to overlook the shadow of our place of 
probation—which breaks link after link, the chain 
which binds it to materiality, and opens to our im- 


: ; agination a world of spiritual beauty. 
rational companion to man, and to become an able } 





and sound instructress to his children; and, also, | 


all the ills and disappointments of a chequered life. 
But if in her education accomplishments form the 
chief object; and acquirements are cultivated, 
which have no tendency to elevate her character, 


to the exclusion of the wholesome and solid culti- | 


‘ 


vation of the mind; if her education qualify her 
rather for the light graces of the drawing room 





than for the matronly oflices of the wife-and moth- | 


with sufficient strength of mind to share with him | Hanrr anv Discipiine.—Accustom the body 
to sobriety and temperance, and it will presently 


; cease to make the important demands on us which 


lead to the subversion of these qualities. The well 
ordered frame will no longer require any imprope 
stimulants, the palate will lose its taste for the 
glowing liquor and the luscious dainty, and the 
stomach will positively refuse an inordivate quan- 
tity either of food or beverage. 
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THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 
When first the skies grow warm and bright, 
And flash with gold the hours, 
And in her pale, faint robes, the Spring 
Is calling up the flowers ; 
When children, with unslippered feet, 
Go forth, with hearts of glee, 
To the straight and even furrows 
Where the yellow corn must be: 
What a beantiful embodiment 
Of ease, devoid of pride, 
Is the good old fashioned homestead, 
With dvors still opened wide! 


But when the happiest time is come, 
That to the year belongs, 

Of uplands bright with harvest gold, 
And meadows full of songs— 

When fields of yet unripen corn, 
And daily garnering stores; 

Remind the thrifty husbandman 
Of ampler threshing floors— 

Ilow pleasant, from the din and dust 
Of the thoroughfare aloof, 

Seems the old fashioned homestead. 
With steep and mossy roof! 


When home the woodman plods, with axe 
Upon his shoulder swung, 

And in the knotted apple tree 
Are scythe and sickle hung ; 

When light the swallows twitter 
’Neath the rafters of the shed, 

And the table oa the ived porch 
With decent care is spread— 

The hearts are lighter and freer 
Thau beat in the populous town, 

In the old fashioned homestead, 
With gables sharp and brown! 


When the flowers of Summer perish 
In the cold and bitter rain, 

And the little birds with weary wings, 
Have gone across the main; 

When curls the blue smoke upward 
Towards the bluer sky, 

And cold along the naked hills 
And white the snow-drifts lie— 

In legends of love and glory 
They forget the cloud and storm, 

In the old fashioned homestead, 
With hearth-stone ample and warm! 





FAITH IN CHRISTIANITY. 

Lam not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ: for 
it is true. It is true; and its truth is to break forth 
more and more gloriously. Of this I have nota 
doubt. I know, indeed, that our religion has been 
questioned, even by intelligent and good men; but 


this does not shake my faith in its divine original, | 


or in its final triumphs. Such men have questioned 
it, because they have known it chiefly by its cor- 
ruptions. In proportion as its original simplicity 
shall be restored, the doubts of the well-disposed 
will yield. I have no fears from infidelity, especial- 


ly from that form of it which some are at this mo- ‘ 


ment laboring to spread through the country; that 
insane, desperate unbelief, which strives to quench 
the light of nature as well as of revelation, and to 
leave us, not only without Christ, but without God. 


/ not by. 


‘ and has fallen. 
. word; use kind words, and thou wilt again restore 
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| This I dread no more than I should fear the efforts 
| of men to pluck the sun from its sphere, or to 
| storm the skies with the artillery of the earth. We 
; were made for religion; and unless the enemies of 
' our faith can change our nature, they will leave 
‘ the foundation of religion unshaken. The human 
_ soul was made to look above material nature. |; 
; wants a Deity for its love and trust, an Immortal. 
| ity for its hopes. It wants consolations not found 
' in philosophy—wants strength in temptation, sor. 
‘ row and death which human wisdom cannot min. 
‘ ister; and knowing as I do, that Christianity meets 
’ these deep wants of men, I have no fear or doubt 
‘astoitstriumphs. Men cannot long live without 
/ religion. In France, there is a spreading dissatis- 
) faction with the skeptical spirit of the past genera- 
(tion. A philosopher in that country would now 
' blush to quote Voltaire as an authority in religiou. 
; Atheism already is dumb where once it seemed to 
‘bearsway. The greatest minds in France are 
| working back their way to the light of truth. Many 
. of them indeed cannot yet be called Christians, 
‘ but their path, like that of the ‘wise men of old 
. who came star-guided from the East, is towards 
Christ. I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ. 
‘It has an immortal life, and will gather strength 
' from the violence of its foes. It is equal to all 
‘ the wants of men. The greatest minds have found 
in it the light which they most anxiously desired. 
The most sorrowful and broken spirits have found 
| in it a healing balm for their woes. It has inspired 
‘ the sublimest virtues and the loftiest hopes. For 
the corruptions of such a religion I weep, and 
' should blush to be their advocate; but of the Gos- 
‘ pel itself I can never be ashamed. 





Love.—Thy brother is in the ditch. Pass him 
Give him thy hand to raise him up. 
Temptation was too powerful for him; he yielded 
Pity him; say not a reproachful 


him to virtue. Scores of the tempted and fallen 


have thus been saved. he path to heaven is 


thronged with holy spirits, who were once in the 
mire and dirt. Kindness and love saved them. 





When Simonides offered to teach Themistocles 


>the art of memory, he answered, ‘*‘ Ah, rather 


teach me the art of forgetting: for.I ofien remem- 
ber what I would not, and cannot forget what I 
would.”’ 


If rich, it is easy to hide your wealth; bat if 
poor it is not quite so easy to conceal your poverty. 
We shall find it less dificult to hide a thousand 
guineas, than one hole in our coat. 
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TO AN ABSENT WIFE. 


When wilt thou come, when wilt thou come to me ? 
My spirits Janguish and my heart is Jone; 

Thoughts, hopes, and wishes stretch themselves to thee, 
Like tendrils to the sun—my loved, my own. 

Come from the land of snow; the South is bright 
And beautiful, though winter's stamp be here ; 

Come ; thou wilt give the day a fairer light, 
A blossom to the leaf now brown and sere, 


Come, sweet ideal of my younger life, 
Come, purer real of my earthly lot, 
{nd title dearer than aught else—my wife! 
Come, for | have no home where thou art not. 
Come with the bursting bud, the glowing flower, 
The cheerful breezes and the chanting birds ; 
New pinions will thy presence give eack hour, 
New musie greet me in thy truthful words: 


Life is too short to spend it thus apart— 
This sad hiatas growing day by day— 
What can it give to recompense the heart 
For all this separation steals away ? 
Joy may be thine; I cannot feel its thrill ; 
| may not mark its blush though health be thine ; 
[ listen for thy whisper; all is still; 
There is uo throbbing heart to answer minc. 


Dreams come to cheat me with their magic spell, 
fn filmy sleep I see thee pure and bland ; 

Thy smiles in visions with my spirits dwell, 
Our souls conmingle in the spirit land, 

Upon my cheek thy presence breathes its joy, 
Thy bosom’s throb seems quieted on mine, 

And that fair bursting bud—our own dear boy— 
An angel on its cloud—rests hushed on thine. 


Ah! doth he yet remember me, and how ? 
With feelings born with him, in new surprise, 
My gaze paternal lingered on his brow, 
Or sought his spirit through those azure eyes ? 
Alas! it is not life! thus day by day 
Alone to linger and apart to pine, 
While thoughts of me pass from his mind away, 
And other faces take the place of mine. 


Oh! let him not forget me! teach his young, 
Fair lips to utter, with thine own, my name, 
A sound far sweeter from his stammering tongue, 
Than Glory’s peans through the trump of Fame: 
I think I hear him thus! I think I see 
His baby hands, beside thee, raised in prayer— 
But when I strive to clasp my boy and thee, 
Nought but an empty vision nestles there. 





MARY GREY: 
A STORY OF LIFE’S MUTATIONS. 


_—--—-—— 


BY MRS. JANE C. CAMPBELL. 





‘ Clara, I wish you would assist me with this sew- 
ing; Miss Grey was not well yesterday, and I fear 
will not be able to come here to-day.’ 

‘And do you wish me to take her place, and turn 
seamstress? No, no, aunt Letty, I dislike sewing; 
plain sewing is horribly vulgar, and besides I ’ve po 
time; after taking my Italian lesson I will finish one 


more row on my worsted netting, and then I must ? 


dress for a walk. Idon’t know why Mary Grey 
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has those everlasting headaches; people who live by 
the needle should act differently; she knows ma’ will 
be disappointed if she is not here, and I think she 
might have exerted herself a little to oblige ma’.’ 

‘ You cannot be so unreasonable as to wish her to 


‘ work when she is unable to do so.’ 


‘Unable! I believe half the time she is only put- 


. ling On airs; and itis pa’s fault, for he treats Mary 
‘ . . . x 
} as if she were an equal, instead of an old maid who 


} 
$ 


is paid by the day for plain sewing.’ 
‘Clara! Clara! Tam grieved to hear you talk so 


unfeelingly. From your cradle you have been sur- 


‘rounded by luxury, every wish has been gratified, 


and just in proportion as you have been removed 

above the toiling thousands around you, in just such 

proportion you have become pampered and selfish.’ 
‘I wish no lectures, aunt Letty. Your sympathy 


: for the single sisterhood is not to be wondered at; old 


maids—pshaw! ” 
The young lady took her lesson, finished her row 
of netting, dreesed herself with extreme care, and 


, then went out to walk. 


Clara’s mother was out of town, and the daty of 
superintending the household concerns devolved whol- 
ly on aunt Letty. Indeed, this was no rare occur- 
rence, for her sister-in-law when ia town, was oblig- 


ed to receive and return so many visits, that—* Let- 


, ty, will you give orders to cook this morning—Letty, 


will you kelp Miss Grey with this sewing—Letty, 
will you stay in the nursery until the baby goes to 


\ sleep, the little thing does not like nurse, and I am 


~~~ 


5] 


engaged for the evening ’—requests that had first 
been made in a gentle, insinuating manner, as if a fa- 


vor would be granted if aunt Letty complied with 


, them, were now equal to commands, when uttered 


by Mrs. Alexander Boardman to her husband's sis- 


ter, 
While thoughts of her own happy girlhood were 


‘thronging around lier heart, aunt Letty felt that she 


was indeed an old maid, as with tears bliading her 
eyes she sat down alone to ‘stitch, stitch, stitch,’ 
for her brother’s wife. 

From the death of her aged mother, Letitia Board- 
man had resided with her only brother, a wealthy 
merchant. Affectionately attached to his sister, Mr. 
Boardman always wished her to act as if his house 
were her own, and, daily engaged in business, he 

knew not but his dear Letty was happy as he wished 
she should be, Of the many services looked for as 
a matter of course by Mrs. Boardman, and exacted 
‘as aright fromthe ‘ old maid’ by Clara, he knew 
nothing, for his sister would not stoop to complain, 
nor did she wish to wound his feelings by showing 
hiut how matters really stood. 

‘Is not Miss Grey here to-day?’ inquired Mr. 

Boardman of his sister, when they sat down to din- 
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ner, 4 theught you told me a at remain for — I ie thes you hens so little consideratiy, 
two weeks, Letty.’ for the feelings of others, I might say, so little ue 
‘She was not well yesterday, and was obliged to , breeding, as to speak of unmarried women by 1}, 
go home, and I fear is no better to-day, or she wonld , sneering title of * old maids ” in the presence of yo, 
have been here.’ , aunt Letty.’ 
‘ Poor thing,’ said Mr. Boardman compassionately, ; ‘Oh, pa, I can’t bear them. They are all. 
‘ you must go and see her after dinner, Clara; per- | queer and fidgetty, and they dress so oddly, the; 


haps she wants something that we can send her.’ clothes are never in the present fashion, but look a, 
Clara looked up witha flushed face. ‘Goand see if made ten years ago, at least. What a fright Mix 
her; go and see Mary Grey, pa? ” , Grey is sometimes, with her old-fashioned cambji, 
‘Yes, that is what I said; you look surprised— | gown, and her hair frizzled, and that everlasting gol 
what do you mean, Clara?’ : locket, and her stately manner, as if she fancied her. 
* Nothing—but—I think Duncan might go instead | self some grand lady, instead of what she is, a mer, 
of me.’ ; sewing woman, hired at so much a day.’ 


‘But I wish you to go, and not your maid.’ * Your prejudices are unreasonable, Clara; there 
* Well, pa, this is so strange; I don’t know where | are quite as many married women who are ‘queer and 
Mary lives, and it is certainly more fitting that Dan- | ; fidgetty,’ as youterm it, quite as many who ‘ dregs 
can should visit our seamstress, than that I should go | ; oddly,” as there are of women who remain single, 
trudging into some out-of-the-way street to look af- ' The mere fact of her being married, is certainly no 
ter her.’ ' proof of woman’s superiority over those of her sex 
Mr. Boardman gave one long, searching look to his | who do not enter into the marriage state, for it is un- 
daughter, and, without replying to her, he turned to , deniable that many common-place, silly women, have 
his sister. husbands, as that many richly-gifted, estimable wo. 
‘ Letty, dear, you will see Miss Grey this after-; men have none, If we could look into the past his- 
noon; if she requires medical advice let Dr. Walker | tory of those whom you call ‘ old maids,’ what les- 
go to her immediately. When I return in the eve- sons of self-sacrifice might we read there. The 
ning we will consult together how we may best ben- ; heart of one lies in the grave of the betrothed of her 
efit her without wounding her delicacy of feeling.’ youth—that of another gave its all of love to one un- 
Pained by Clara’s exhibition of unfeeling pride, _ worthy of the gift—another still has laid the fondes: 
Mr. Boardman found that he had committed a great | wishes of her life upon the altar of duty.’ 
error; he had left his daughter’s education, and her, ‘ Oh, pa, you find excuses for them, because aunt 
moral training, wholly to her mother, and to teach- | Letty is one, but they are all disagreeable; I don’t 
ers of her mother’s selection, without pausing to | believe one of them ever had an offer.’ 


think whether the mother was fitted for the holy duty Mr. Boardman was vexed at the flippant tone of 
entrusted to her, He resolved in future to watch his daughter. He had been proud of her personal 


more closely the temper and habits of his child, appearance, proud of her graceful manner, proud of 
while he comforted himself with the thought that Cla- 


ra was barely seventeen, and that it would be easy 
to uproot from her young heart the tares of pride and 
selfishness. 

* Well, Letty, have you seen Miss Grey ? ’ 


her accomplishments, without knowing whether the 
: cultivation ef her mind kept pace with these outward 
adornments. 

‘ Clara,’ said he, ‘I have a story to tell you, which 

' may serve to make you less unjust in your opinions; 

* Yes, she was quite ill when I went there, and come and sit beside me. You know the beautiful 

there was no one with her but her nephew, I sent joyse you have admired so often, and that I promis- 
him for the doctor, who administered some medicine, oq | would tel! you all about some day or other.” 

and when I came home I left Betsy to stay with Miss 


. ‘Yes, yes, 1 know—Mrs. Dashington lives in it 
Grey until to-morrow.’ 


now.’ 
‘ That house was once owned by a gentleman pos- 
sessing alarge capital, and having business transac- 
tions with many of the most influential houses 
‘abroad. His namerous vessels traded to foreign 
As her aunt left the room, Clara curled her lip ' ports, bringing him profitable returns on their various 
eontemptuously, and wondered why her father took ' cargoes, and he was, in the fullest sense of the term, 
so much interest in the seamstress, the stiff old maid! a prosperous man. His family consisted of a wife 
Mr. Boardman saw the look, and with severity he | and two daughters. The sisters had in all respects 
said: * Clara, I am surprised at the manner in which | equally shared the love of their parents. They 
you conduct yourself when Miss Grey is spoken of, i were both beautiful, both accomplished, but their 


* You did quite right, quite right, dear sister, and 
now, if you will step into the store-room, you will 
find some fresh fruit I ordered while you were out; 
select the finest and send it to Miss Grey.’ 
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-haracters and dispositions were as opposite as their 
yrsons. ‘The elder of the two was fair and delicate, 
ther petite, and of mild and gentle manners, 


‘A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye.’ 


‘The younger was ofa prond and commanding 
gure. Her rich tresses were folded smoothly on 
ber forehead, and gathered in a low knot on her beau- ; 
ifally formed head, while her dark eyes flashed with | 
the light of a haughty and unsubdued spirit. They } 
were surrounded by all the elegancies of life, cares- 
sed by a large circle of gay friends, and sought in } 
marriage by many who knew they were to inherit 


large fortune. 


‘Among the occasional visitors at the hospitable 
jouse of the merchant, was a young clergyman, who 
had charge of a country parish, with the enviable 
salary of five hundred dollars a year. A man of pol- } 
ished manners and refined mind, he found much that 
was congenial in the mind of the merchant’s eldest : 
1 daughter, nor could he help observing that she re- | 
garded bim with kindness. But he never dreamed 
that she could be his wife, and when he found that 
jove had stolen into the place of friendship, he absen- | 
ted himself from the house, and strove, in the strict } 
discharge of his duties, to conquer a passion that to | 
him appeared hopeless. 

‘The last man to whom the merchant would have 
given his youngest daughter, was the very one she | 
had chosen for a husband, and no inducements of her 
parents could induce her to pause ere she made her } 


final decision. 


always appeared when her pleasure or her will were 
to be gratified, Adelaide assured her parents that she 
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count, and which it was impossible to overcome. 
She strove to reason on the subject, but feeling was 
stronger than reason. She blamed herself for being 
> prejudiced and uncharitable, and now that Barckley 
} was the affianced of her sister, Mary tried more thaa 
ever to get rid of her distrust. 


4 

; 

5 
? 
? 
5 
5 


err 


‘The wedding was what is called a ‘ brilliant af- 
fair.” By the guests Mr. and Mrs. Barckley were 
; declared to be formed for each other, and, judging 
; from outward appearances, there seemed to be noth- 
ing wanting to complete their happiness. Soon after 
} their marriage, Adelaide and her husband went 


—~ 


’ abroad, and passed their first winter together in the 
giddy vortex of Parisian gayety. 

‘ The admiration excited by her grace and beauty, 
where there were so many graceful and beautiful we- 
; men to contest the palm, gave a still greater impetus 
to her vanity, and the richest dresses, and most cost- 
; ly ornaments, were ordered without any regard to 
outlay, that she might retain the epithet of ‘ queenly’ 
bestowed upon her by her admirers, 

* She enjoyed but little of her husband’s society, 
as it would have been in shocking bad taste fora 
} husband to be caught, in a fashionable circle, paying 


LLP 


——~e 


; any little civilities or attentions to his wife, and so 
she was frequently left to the charge of Monsieur de 
} L’Orme, who preformed the part, withont receiving 
the name, of cavaliere servente. Mr. Barckley 
was, of course, at liberty to lavish his smiles and his 
politeness on anybody who, for the moment, he 


thought the most agreeable, and in one successive 
With the same obstinacy which had round of amusements was spent the first winter im 
Paris. 


‘In the spring, Adelaide wrote to her parents that 


nnn 


would never marry any other than Vincent Barckley. | her husband and herself had decided on staying 
Fearing that his darghter might be married clan- abroad another year. They were to spend the sum- 
destinely, the merchant unwillingly gave his consent ’ mer months at Baden, and return in winter to the 


to the union. 


) French capital. The letter closed with a request for 


‘ As leng as Mary hoped to influence her sister, ) @ large remittance, as Mr. Barckley had been disap- 


and deter her from committing an act which she fear- | 
ed would bring sorrow and anguish to their happy 
home, so long did she plead and entreat Adelaide, to 
wait one year before she wedded. But when Mary , for prudence and economy. ‘The only remark made 


found her sister’s resolution was not to be shaken, | by Adelaide, as she put down her father’s letter, 


then in her own loving and hopeful manner did she was, ‘ Economy! what a vulgar word, it is tanta- 


strive to smooth all difficulties, and endeavor to per- mount to parsimony! 


suade ker parents and herself that Vincent Barckley of her admirers, Adelaide strove to forget the many 
might be a better man than the world thought he 
was. Mary could not deny that there was a curred during their late tour, when they had beea 
charm and elegance in his manner well calculated to | obliged, in traveling, to spend hours and days togeth- 
fascinate a gay and thoughtless girl; but to her it er. Too proud te let the world kaow she was unhap- 
py, no voice was more cheerful than hers, and no 


smile was brighter,'as she returned the salutations 


seemed false and hollow, there was no heart-warmth 
hone of that open manliness of character which wins 
upon a nature frank and confiding as its own. She that greeted her reappearance. She had married 
had never liked him from the first. ‘There was that, Vincent Barckley wilfully, and what had been his 


‘avoluntary repulsion, for which she could not ac-} great attraction? She blushed as her beart answer. 


'? 











pointed in receiving the money he expected from his 
agent at home. The remittance was sent, and her fath- 
er wrote kindly, yet firmly, of the necessity there was 


Once more in the gay circle 


/ unpleasant scenes with her husband, which had oc- 
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ed the question. The attraction had not been his 
gifted intellect, not his moral worth; but his fine per- 
son and graceful manners. 

‘ Alas, alas, how beauty of person becomes posi- 
tive deformity, when it is found to be but the cover- 


ing of a corrupt mind, Admiration for the beautiful, ° 


Jove for it in every variety in which it is presented to 
us, seems to be an innate feeling of onr uature. We 
gaze on a lovely picture, or a noble statue, with emo- 
tions akin to reverence; and when we look admir- 
ingly on the living beauty of one made in the like- 
ness of God, how are we shocked to discover that 
the beauty is that of Lucifer, fair as the morning 
without, and dark as the midnight within. 


‘ Although Adelaide was too proud to betray her 
unhappiness to the world, the world is generally 
clear-sighted enough to discover faults, follies and 
misfortunes, and equally loud-mouthed in hoising 
them abroad. 


* De L’Orme was with her when she received tj, 
letter, and her agitation on reading it was too grea, 
to be concealed. Ina subdued and earnest tone jy 

| begged to know the cause of her distress. Was }y 

; not her friend? Was he not entitled to her cong. 

dence? Glad of sympathy, and regarding him as, 

} man of true honor, she told him of the state of he, 

, father’s affairs, and her own perplexity. De L’Orme 

listened with deep and quiet attention, and when Ad- 

elaide paused, he sat silent for some minutes, with- 

; out offering either condolence oradvice. ‘Then, sud- 

; denly, as if waking from a reverie, he said in an ag. 

> itated tone, while he took her hand and pressed it 

softly in his own, *‘ My dear Mrs. Barckley, will you 
confide in me ?’ 
** There is no one else in whom [ can confide. 0, 

; De L’Orme, among all the hollow smiles that day 

after day are given me, all the hollow professions to 

which I listen from these who triumph in my misery, 


— 





; 


«Nor was there wanting matter for the tongue of } how thankful is my poor heart that in this strange 


scandal, when it was known that Mr. Barckley had 
eloped with the wife of a young officer who had been 
his most intimate friend, and who had frequently 
loaned him money to pay his dcbta of /onor at Fres- 
cati’s. 

* Adelaide was humbled. Shehad been wounded, 
not in her affections, but in her pride. Her haughty 
spirit would have borne much could it have been con- 
cealed; but that her fiends should see another pre- 
ferred by her husband to herself, that they should 
know she had no power over his heart, this was in- 
deed humiliating! 

* And what would be said at home ? 
she who had left it an envied bride, return a desert- 
ed wife? And how could ske remain abroad without 
the means of living as she had done hitherto? In 
the last letter from her sister, Mary had plainly spo- 
ken of embarrassment in her father’s affairs, and 
begged her to be more prudent. 

‘In this state of suffering, and while uncertain 
how to act, Adelaide was forced to listen to words of 


condolence from women who had envied her superi- } 


or attractions, and who were secretly glad of her 
misfortunes. 


‘From De L’Orme she met with the kindest sym- | 
pathy. fis manner toward her was gentle and re- } 


served, as if fearful of wounding her delicacy by ob- 
truding himself upon her notice. Her every look 
was studied, her every wish anticipated, and feeling 
the need of some friend on whom she might rely, she 
was grateful to him for his kindness. 

‘In lese than a month after being deserted by her 
husband, another letter from home told of the dan- 
gerous illness of her mother, and that her father was 
on the eve of bankruptcy. The shock was great for 
ber. 


; land I have still one friend.’ 

* ¢ Adelaide, dearest,’ said De L’Orme, passion- 
ately, ‘ you have spoken truly—you have one friend 
—a friend who loves you—who has long loved you— 
who will protect you while he has life—shall it not 
be so, my Adelaide ? ” 
ay Starting as if stung by a serpent, Adelaide sprang 
; from her seat, and was about to leave the room with- 
out speaking. 


en or er een 


Misinterpreting her silence, De L’- 
Orme followed and tried to detain her. 


‘* Touch me not, De L’Orme,’ said she, with 
} quivering lip, while neck, cheek, brow, were crim- 
} soned with shame and indignation; ‘ touch me not, 
} my confidence has been misplaced; but from you, De 
L’Orme, from you, should not have come this added 
; humiliation.’ 

; §€*Listen to me, Adelaide. Your husband has 
left you alone and unprotected; he has broken the 
vows that made you his, and you are free, I will 
be to you—’ 

‘The unhappy woman turned on him a look of 
proud and stern reproach, yet so mournful withal, 
; that De L’Orme’s eyes fell beneath their gaze, and 
, he was too much confused to proceed. 


Se ee 


~~ 


‘When he looked up she was gone. In her own 
chamber all Adelaide’s assumed composure vanished. 
; She threw hersalf on a couch and gave way to an 
} agony of tears. Her pride had hitherto supported 
‘her. Through ali ber misfortunes none had dared by 
word or look, to treat her with undue familiarity, 
; and now the only one in whom she had confided, was 
’ the first to make her feel how utterly defenceless and 
humiliating was her present position. 
she might have borne, rather than return alone to the 


Anything else 


, home she had left so proudly, almost triumphantly. 


; De L’Orme wrote repeatedly, but his letters were 
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pare suigndl, and with all leestl Adelaide pre- | 
pared to quit Paris. Wer maid accompanied her to. | 
Jlavre, and was there dismissed; and alone and un- 
attended, Adelaide embarked on board the packet. 
The weather was stormy, the voyage long and wea- | 
risome, and her health began to give way. Oh, the ' 
stricken one longed fur home! When she*had Jand- | 
ed and procured a carriage, she gave the driver her 
father’s address, and ina state of nervous anxiety | 
threw herself back in the seat, and tried to think how 
it would look at home. 

‘The day was drawing to a close, and the streets 
were thronged with multitudes all hurrying home- 
ward. 

‘ With a beating heart Adelaide ascended the steps 
of her father’s mansion. It wore a strange, deserted 
look. There were ho lights in the drawing-room, 
and the servant who opened the door was not old 
Hector, who had been in the family since she could 
remember. She was passing through the hall with- 
out speaking, when the servant asked who she want- 
ed to see ? 

‘*Miss G——,’ replied Adelaide, ‘is she not 
in?” 

‘ «She does not live here, madam.’ 

* * Not live here! this is Mr. G 
it not?’ 

‘ The servant hesitated a moment, and then an- 
swered, ‘It was, madam, but Mr. G—— moved 
away two weeks ago.’ 

‘Adelaide was stunned, and leaned against the > 
wall for support. 

‘«Can you tell me where he has moved to?’ 

‘The man gave her the direction, and with sad 
forebodings Adelaide turned from the home of her 
happy years. She could scarcely believe that the 
humble looking tenement to which she had been | 
directed, could be the shelter of her parents and 
her sister! Parents! alas she had but one. A. 
week before her arrival her mother died, even’ 
while praying that she might be spared to see her | 
child. The shock of meeting her family under. 
such altered circumstances, preyed upon Ade- | 
laide’s already enfeebled fame and in four months 
after her return she was laid beside her mother, 
leaving an infant of two weeks old tothe care of 
her sister. 

‘From the moment that misfortune overtook the | 
once prosperous merchant, Herman Hope, the 
young clergyman to whom I alluded, was a con- | 
stant visitor when in the city. It was he who} 
stood by the bedside of Adelaide’s mother, when 
death released her from her sorrows, it was his 
voice which repeated at the grave the blessed | 
words ‘1 am the resurrection and the life.’ It was! 
he who poured the baptismal water on the brow of ' 
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| invalid. 
' his pillow, and day by day watch 
speaking tender words ef love and hope. 


she turned to her duties 
' ness greater than she had ever known before. 


} ter his arrival. 


/ waking! 
/ away to the Silent Land, and she sat not by him 


165 
' Adelaide’s child, and in her conflict with the King 
of Terrors, administered religion to Adelaide her- 


‘ self. It was he who whispered comfort and resig- 
; nation to the sadly stricken survivors, showing that 


the ‘ Lord loveth whom he chasteneth,’ and that 
‘those outward afflictions which are but for a mo- 
ment, worketh for us an exceeding weight of glo- 


ry.” 

‘Herman [ope was the last of a family who had 
one by one passed away, with a beaming of the 
eye and a burning of the cheek which were beau- 
tiful to the Jast. Often had Mary trembled as the 


azure veins in his forehead grew more transparent, 


/and the bright flush came and went more rap- 


idly; but Herman, buoyed up by the hope of call- 
ing her his wife, gave no heed to the disease steal- 
ing stealthily upon him. But the knowledge came 
too soon. The physician told them his only hope 
for Herman’s recovery was in a winter’s residence 
at Santa Cruz, 

‘Poor Mary! how many a wakeful, tearful night 
she spent in preparing the many tittle things a wo- 


man’s love deems necessary for the comfort of an 


She could not go with him, and smooth 
beside him, 
Her fa- 
ther, and her sister’s helpless infant claimed her 


’ care; and commending her betrothed to the protec- 


tion of Him who watches over all his creatures, 
with a feeling of loneli- 


* Mary received a letter from her lover soon af- 
It was written in that glad and 
buoyant tone which always marks the renewed 
health of one who has been suffering from iliness, 


-and who feels the life-current once more flowing 


warmly through his veins. 

‘And now Mary’s steps grew lighter, and her 
heart-pulse beat quicker, as she played with the 
child, or administered some gentle restorative to 
her parent. It wastime that she should receive 
another letter, but when none came, she thought 
it was because Ilerman wished to surprise her with 


his presence, and daily did she picture their happi- 


' ness when he should again be at her side. Nestle 
a little longer, thou bright-winged angel of hope; 
_ nestle a little longer in the maiden’s heart! A lit- 


' tle longer let her dream, for hers will be a fearful 


The beloved—the betrothed—has passed 


' when the dark angel veiled his eyes in shadow— 


’ she kissed not his breath, when the bright angel 
bore his soul to bliss. A lock of hair! a ring! and 
; these are all that is left! Precious mementoes of 
} the dead, to be laid aside sacredly, to be wept ov- 
er in secret, to be kissed by the lips, to be pressed 
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to the heart until the hand can no longer clasp its | ing of the family. One evening they chaneed ty 
treasures! Of Mary’s sorrow I may not speak. It . leave the house at the same time, and the mate 
would be profanation. A wife bereaved of her | walked by the young girl’s side, and by degrees en. 
husband has no need to hide her grief. But a: tered into conversation with her, which was only 
maiden bereaved of her betrothed, must fold the interrupted by her stopping before her own door, 
agony in her own heart; maidenly delicacy prompts and thanking him for his civility. He still lingered 
her to hide all sign of grief; and only in solitude _ without bidding her good night, and with some lit. 
can her pent-up feelings have vent in tears. . tle hesitation she invited him to enter. 


‘ Notwithstanding Mary’s strict economy, the | ‘ He didso gladly. After one or two more voy- 
little that had been spared her father by his cred- | 2g¢8 she became his wife. His captain died, and 
itors was nearly spent, and the time she could ; through the kindness of the owner he was promo- 
steal from attendance on him and the child, was ted to the command of a fine ship. In time he be- 
given to her needle. , came owner himself of part of her cargo. Fortuno 

‘Many a beautifully embroidered fabric was ad- smiled upon him, all his investments were profita- 
mired by her former associates, without their being | ble, and in a few years he no longer went to sea, 
aware that tothe merchant’s daughter was due | but took his place among the wealthiest merchants 
the praise s0 freely given. , of the city. 


q 


‘A few years more, and Mary was left alone; ‘ His wife was a handsome, fashionable woman 


’ 


with the child. She still toiled on, though, owing | 4" his eldest daughter was in many respects like 
to the failure of her eye-sight, she had ceased to ' her mother. The father was fond of his daughter, 
embroider, and was obliged to resort to plain sew- too fond to see her faults. He did not know how 
ing to earn a subsistence. .Some of her former. deeply the hateful weed of pride had taken root in 
friends wished to aid her, but she gently refused , her heart, until he heard her speak contemptuously 


their kindness, and for fourteen years she has | °f the class to which her mother had belonged, un- 
maintained herself and the orphan boy.’ ; Ul he heard her refuse to visit one to whose father 


Mr. Boardman paused, and Clara eagerly asked, ; B& 0W" owed all his prosperity.’ 
‘ Where is she now, papa? What is her name? ‘Oh, pa,’ exclaimed Clara, her face crimsoned 


How I should like to see.such a woman! And she , ¥!t4 mortification, ‘ Oh, pa, it can’t be!” 
never got married?’ What a pity!’ (Clara: ‘Yes, Clara, it was from the door of Miss Grey’s 


seemed to think that woman’s only mission was ; °%°¢ elegant home, that your father first walked 
the mission matrimonial.) * Well, I should like to ; With the seamsrRess.’ 
see her, though, Do you know where she lives, ’ 
papa?’ 
‘Yes, and if you had gone where I requested | TWILIGHT. 
What a beautiful aspect does all nature wear, 


you to yesterday, you would have known too,’ 
< Why, pa, it can’t be—no, no, it can’t be Miss. when the sun has just entered the gates of the 
Grey!’ , east, or is sinking behind the horizon of the west. 


‘ Yes, Clara, it is Miss Grey of whom I have been The Heathens personified the morning twilight as 
/a goddess, and assigned to her the otlice of open- 


speaking, one of the most amiable, suffering, self- | ° : 

sacrificing women I have ever known. Miss Grey, | "8 the gates of the east to introduce the chariot 

cradled like yourself in luxury, and now your mo- °f Apollo Phebus. In the evening, after sunset, 
| the rays of the sun still continue to illuminate the 


ther’s ‘ sewing woman, hired at so much a day!’ ' 
Clara blushed with shame, and her father pro- atmosphere, till he sinks below the horizon, when 
‘ the twilight becomes deeper, till it is lost in dark 


ceeded. 
‘It is a long story I had to tell you, my dangh- . night. Our hearts should expand in love to that 
ter, but my feelings were too much interested to Set Being, who is the ‘‘author of every good 
and perfect gift,’’ and from whom all our blessings 


allow of my shortening its details. There is a 
brief tale connected with it which I will also re- , ow, when be look upon the great canopy, spran- 
late to you gled with brilliant stars, which are placed there, 
‘You remember that I said Mr. Grey had many 9 only for + pp admiration and delight, but sup- 
vessels trading to foreign ports. The mate of one posed to be inhabited by immortal beings, whose 
of these vessels was often at the oflice of the mer- | Fans are adapted to their peculiar circumstances. 
And while receiving so many bounties from the 


chant, and sometsunes at his house, on business, 
where he was always received with kindness. Fre- . hand of our Heavenly Father, we should love and 


quently, at dusk, he met a very pretty girl leaving _ never cease to thank Him, for all Ilis kindness te- 
the house, who, he ascertained, did the plain sew- } wards us. 
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MY SISTER’S GRAVE. 

Softly wave the weeping willow, 
Bending low its head, 

O’er the cold and earthly pillow 
Of the once loved dead; 

The ruby rose its beauty Jends, 
And lilies gently wave, 

When nought but fervent pray’r attends, 
My sister’s hallowed grave. 


No gaudy marble there is seen, 
To say, “ do not forget,” 

Eut mem’ry tells us what she’s been, 
And angels what she’s yet ; 

For what to her if worlds know not 
The Gem, but by its name— 

Its jeweled worth I’ve not forgot, 
Nor yet its dazzling flame. 


There mem’ry with her gilded show, 
Doth ope her treasures wide, 

And lucid waters gently flow 
To swell the glit’ring tide. 

Of thought on thought heap’d far above 
Mere vanity’s proud sphere ; 

Of her, now blest with Heaven’s love— 
Her brightest hope while here. 


What spot can be more dear to me, 
Than that which hides the frame 

Of her so fair—and yet so free 
From every earthly stain. 

For there the rose its beauty lends, 
And lilies gently wave ; 

And nought but fervent pray’r attends 
My sister’s hallowed grave, 





A BEAUTIFUL CONTRAST. 


Only two years after the birth of John Quincy » 
Adams, there appeared in the Mediterranean sea, | 


a human spirit, newly born, endowed with equal 


senius, without the regulating qualities of justice , i 
. ; 7 ey ' graded to their first estate, and he was no longer 


, emperor, nor consul, nor even a citizen, but an 


and benevolence, which Adams possessed in such 
an eminent degree. A like career opened to both— 
born like Adams, a subject of a king—the child of 
more genial skies, like him became, in early life, 


a patriot and a citizen of anew and great republic. | 
Like Adams, he lent his service to the state in} 
- earliest dawn and in evening’s twilight, toward 


precocious youth, and in its hour of need, and won 
its confidence. But unlike Adams, he would not 
wait the dull delays of slow and laborious, but 
sure advaucement. 


like Adams, a supreme magistrate, a consul. 

there was other consuls—he was not content. 
thurst them aside, and was consul alone. 
lar power was too short. 
and was consul for life. 


Ile 


again, at least in death. He was not content. He 
desolated Europe afresh, subverted the republic, 
imprisoned the patriarch who presided over Rome’s 
comprehensive See and obliged him to pour on his 
head the sacred oil that made the persons of kings 
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: divine, and their right to reign indefeasible. He 


was anemperor. But he saw around him a moth- 
er, brothers and sisters, not ennobled; whose hum- 
ble state reminded him, and the world, that he was 


‘ born a Plebian, and he had no heir to wait impa- 


tient for the Imperial crown. He scourged the 


{ earth again, and again Fortune smiled on him even 


in his wild extravagance. He bestowed kingdoms 


; and principalities on his kindred—put away the 
: devoted wife of his youthfnl days, and another, a 
‘ daughter of Hapsburgh’s imperial house, joyfully 


_ accepted his proud alliance. 


Offspring gladdened 
his anxious sight; a diadem was placed on its in- 


fant brow, and it received the homage of princes, 
; even in its cradle. 
‘ 


Now he was indeed a monarch by divine ap- 


; pointment—the first of an endless succession of 


, monarchs who held sway in the earth. 
‘ reign with his kindred alone. 


He would 
Ile gathered new 


‘and great armies, from his own land and from sub- 


, jugated lands. 


He called forth the young and the 
brave—one from every household—from the Pyre- 


: nees to the Zuyder Zee—from Jura to the ocean. 


He marshaled them into long and majestic col- 


ums, and went forth to seize the universal domin- 


‘jon which seemed almost within his grasp. 


: surrounded him. 


He sought power by the hasty , 
road that leads through carnage, and he became | 
But 


Consu- | 
He fought new battles, | 
But power, confessedly | 
derived from the people, must be exercised in ob®- | 
dience to their will, and must be resigned to them ‘ 


But ambition had tempted fortune too far. The 
nations of the earth resisted, repelled, pursued, 
The pageant wasended. The 
crown fell from his presumptuous head. The wife 
who had wedded him in his pride, forsook him in 
the hour when fear came upon him. 
ravaged from his sight. 


His child was 
His kinsmen were de- 


exile and a prisoner on a lonely island, in the wild 
Atlantic. Discontent attended him there. 


The wayward man fretted out a few long years 
of his yet unbroken manhood, looking off at the 


that distant world that had just eluded his grasp. 
His heart corroded. Death came unlooked for, 
though it came even them unwelcome. He was 
stetrched on his bed within the fort whieh constitu- 
ted his prison. A few fast and faithful friends 
stood around, with the guards who rejoiced that 
the hour of relief from long and wearisome watch- 
ing was at hand. As his strength was wasted 
away, delirium stirred up the brain from its long 
and inglorious inactivity. The pageant of ambi- 
tion returned. He was again a lieutenant, a gen- 
eral, a consul, an emperor of France. He filled 
again the throne of Charlemagne. His kindred 
pressed around him, again reinvested with the 
pompous pageantry of royalty. The daughter of 
a long line of kings again stood proudly by his 
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side, and the sunny face of his child shone out from ' 


beneath the diadem that encircled its flowing 
locks. ‘The marshals of the emperor awaited his | 
command. The legions of the old Guard were in | 
the field, their scarred faces rejuvenated, and their | 
ranks thinned in many battles, replenished. Rus- } 
sia, Prussia, Austria, Denmark and England, gatb- ' 
ered their mighty hosts to give him battle. Once 
more he mounted his impatient charger, and rushed | 
forth to conquest. He waved his sword aloft and 
cried ‘* Tele d Armee.’’ ‘The feverish vision | 
broke—the mockery ended. ‘The silver chord was} 
loosened, and the warrior full back upon his bed a | 
lifeless corpse. This wasthe end of earth. The 
Corsican was not content. 





THE LOVE OF FLOWERS. 


The love of flowers seems a naturally implanted } 
passion, without any alloy or debasing object in } 
its motive; the cottage has its pink, its rose and its } 
polyanthus; the villa its dahlia, its clematis and } 
geranium. We cherish them in youth, we admire } 
them in declining years; but, perhaps, it is the } 
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THE KINGS OF THE SOIT. 
Black sin may nestle below a crest, 
And crime below a crown: 
As good hearts beat ’neath a fustian vest 
As under a silken gown, 
Shall tales be told of the chiefs, who sold 
Their sinews to crush and kill, 
And never a word be sung or heard 
Of the men who reap and till. 


I bow in thanks to the sturdy throng 
Who greet the young morn with toil ; 

And the burden I give my earnest song 
Shall be this—Tne Kines or THE Soi! 

Then siug for the Kings who have no crown 
But the blue sky over their head— 

Never Sultan or Dey had such power as they, 
To withhold or to offer bread. 


Proud ships may hoid both silver and gold, 
The wealth of distant strand ; 
But ships would rot, and be valued not, 
Were there none to til] the land. 
The wildest heath, and the wildest brake, 
Are rich as the richest fleet, 
For they gladden the wild birds when they wake 
And give them food to eat. 


And with willing hand, and spade and plow, 
The gladdening hour shall come, 

When that which is called the ‘ waste land’ nov 
Shall ring with the ‘ Harvest Home !’ 

Then sing for the Kings who have no crown 
But the blue sky o’er their head— 


















































early flowers of spring that always bring with them | 
the greatest degree of pleasure; and our affections | 
seem to expand at the sight of the first blossom ; 
under the sunny wall or sheltered bank, however 
In the long and sombre | 
months of the winter, our love of nature, like the 


humble its race may be. 


buds of vegetation, seems close and torpid; but, 
like them, it unfolds and reanimates with the open- 
ing year, and we welcome our long lost associates, 
with a cordiality that no other season can excite, 
as friends ina foreign clime. The violet of au- 
tumn is greeted with none of the love with which 
we hail the violet of spring; it is unseasonable; 
perhaps it brings with it rather a sort of melan- 


choly than a joy; we view it with curiosity, not ; 


affection; and thus the late is not like the early 
1ose. It isnot intrinsic beauty of splendor that 
so charms us—for the fair maids of spring cannot 
compete with the grander matrons of the advanced 


year; they would be unperceived, perhaps lost, in . 


the rosy bowers of summer and autumn—no, it is 


our first meeting with a long lost friend, the revi-: 


ving glow of natural affection, that so warms us at 
this season. To maturity they give pleasure, as 


the harbinger of the renewal of life; to youth, : 
they are an expanding being, opening years, hilar- } 


ity and joy; and the child let loose from the house 
riots in the flowery meads, 


“ Monarch of all he surveys.” 
There is not a prettier emblem of spring, than an 


infant sporting in the sunny field, with its osier 
basket, wreathed with buttercups and daisies. 





Never Sultan or Dey had such power as they 
To withhold or to offer bread. 





) 
? 
5 ————— 
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} Dress tue Minp.—On Sunday morning, be- 
fore going to church, what a dressing there is 
| among all classes, and what a stirto appear gay 
} and pleasing! It is quite sufficient for the great 
| purposes of our existence to wash the outside of 
} the platter! Curls may be arranged, fine tortoise 
} shell combs fixed, sparkling ear-rings hung, splen- 
did garments displayed, and yet perhaps the gay 
fair one’s mind may be poisoned with conceit, 
| troubled with rivalry, and kept on the torture by 
Windsor soap does not 
, wash out the stains of the heart; Cologne water 
cannot throw a fragrance over an impure mind ; 
nor will all the rubies of Golconda dazzle the re- 
cording angel into a forgetfulness of filling up the 
leaves of the book of retribution. 


} ignorance and vanity. 





God has made no one absolute. The rich de- 
pend upon the poor, as wellas the poor on the 
rich. The world is but a magnificent building, all 
the stones gradually cemented together. No one 
subsists by himself alone. 
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Best PrReseRVATIVE.—When a young man 
’ has acquired a love of reading, and, of course, a 
; healthful relish for intellectual pleasures, he has 
} become possessed of one of the best preserva- 
; tives against dissipation. 
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YALE COLLEGE. | 





Yale College was founded in 1700, though the act 
of incorporation was not obtained until the following 
year. Nextto Harvard University, in Cambridge, 
Mass., it is the oldest and most respectable in the 
(nited States. 
eral Assembly of Connecticut made a grant of one 
hundred and twenty pounds annually. It was first 


) 
) 


When it was incorporated, the Gen- | 


established at Killingworth, then at Saybrook, near } 


the mouth of Connecticut river. A principal donor 
to the College, soon after it was founded, was Elisha 
Yale, and to this circumstance, the Seminary is in- 
debted for its name. It was removed to New Ha- 
ven in 1717. 

The first President (or Rector,) was Pierson; to 
whom succeeded Cutler, Williams, Clapp, Dagget, 


Stiles, Dwight and Day. The first four, Pierson, 


Cutler, Williams and Clapp, were educated in Har- | 


vard College, in Massachusetts. There are ten 


buildings belonging to the College; four of which are | 


large halls, of one hundred feet by forty, and four 
stories in height. There is a new chapel in which is 
the library room. The College library contains about 
10,000 volumes; and the Student's library 9,000. 


The chemical and philosophical apparatus are valua- | 


ble and _ sufficient. 
most perfect in the United States. 
professors in this institution are twenty; and the un- 
der-graduates about three hundred. There is a the- 
ological and medicai school connected with the in- 
stitution. It is now, and has long been, in a prosper- 
ous condition. Its professors are learned, and its ad- 
vantages equal to any seminary in the country. 





DUTY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The cabinet of minerals is the ? 
The teachers and » 


SOR a 


Our own liberties we will endeavor to preserve | 


against any and every assailant. The moral force of 


‘ 


our example shall preach liberty everywhere; from } 
our pulpits and our press, from our mountains and | 


our valleys, the voice of freedom shall swell forth, 
and be echoed from eur skies; but a war of propa- 
gandism is contrary to the genius of our institutions, 
and to liberty itself. If men choose to live under a 


despotism, far be it from us to compel them to be free. | 


If a nation will be free, it can be. The sovereign 
without the people to support him, is but a shadow, 
however he may seem to be surrounded by muni- 
tions-of impregnable strength. ‘ Beware of foreign 
alliances,’ was the maxim of Washington, and must 
be perseveringly adhered te, if we would be happy, 
safe, or permanently free. Beware of foreign alli- 
ances, however tempting to our pride, or prompt- 
ed by our sympathies. 
own problems in her own way. The mission of the 
United States is a mission of peace. 





Let Europe work out ber | 


It was announced in the papers a short time since that 
Mrs. Judson, (Fanny Forester,) who is of the Mission 
at Maulmain, had given birth toa daughter, Of course 
this new comer has brought additional joys to the hearts 
of its fond parents, and the gifted Fanny, in the June 
number of the Columbian Magazine, thus sweetly sings 
of her baby-bird: 


Ere last peer moon had left the sky, 
A birdling sought my Indian nest; 
And folded, oh so lovingly ! 
Her tiny wings upon my breast. 


From morn till evening's purple tinge, 
In winsome he]plessness she lies, 
Two rose leaves, witha silken fringe, 

Shut softly on her starry eyes. 


There is not in Ind a lovelier bird; 
Broad earth owns not a happier nest ; 

Oh, God, thou hast a fountain stirred, 
Whose waters never more shall rest, 


This beautiful, mysterious thing, 
This seeming visitaat from heaven, 
This bird with the immortal wing, 
To me—to me, thy hand has given. 
The pulse first caught its tiny stroke, 
The heart its crimson hue from mine ; 
This life, which | have dared invoke, 
Henceforth is parallel] with thine. 


A silent awe is in my room— 
I trembie with delicious fear ; 
The future, with its light and gloom, 
Time and Eternity are here. 


Doubts—hopes—in eager tumult rise ; 
Hear, oh, my God! one earnest prayer: 
Room for my bird in Paradise, 
And give her angel plumage there, 


Maulmain, "anuary, 1848, 





FRANK MANLY. 
“ Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies,’—Porr, 


‘Frank, do not be discouraged,’ said Squire 
Rockwell to his young friend, Frank Manly, whose’ 
desponding tone, as they stood conversing oz the le- 
vee, had induced the kind old man to make inquiries 
about his circumstances and his prospects, which he 
found to be indeed anything but flattering. 

‘I am discouraged, Mr. Rockwell,’ answered 
Frank; ‘ who would not be discouraged, 
Iam? Time and money have I expended in prepar- 
ing myself for my profession;—night after night I 
have bent over musty tomes; and what has it availed 
me? I have been deceiving myself, Mr. Rockwell. 
I might have known thatI could not succeed; for 
had I not been blind, wilfully blind, I must have 
seen that the professions were overstocked. Had 
learned a trade, I would, at least, have been able to 
support my poor old mother in respectability, but now 
Iam oaly a burden.to her.’ 


situated as 
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* But, my young friend,’ said Mr. Rockwell, ‘you can ’t be possible—and yet, it must be—it is hin. 
will gain nothing by indulging such desponding self,’ 
thoughts. You have a strong frame and stout limbs,; ‘ Who, Alice?’ 
and, while God is pleased to continue to you these ‘ Frank Manly.’ 
blessings, you need not shrink from any difficulty. * Weil, there ’s nothing strange in that, is there ? 
If your professional prospects are truly as you repre- * Yes, but there is.’ 
sent them, I would advise you to apply yourself to; ‘Whereishe?’ -«- 
something else. To regret the loss of time or mon- * There.’ 
ey will not remedy present evils; such regrets are * Why I see no one but Mr. Herbert—except it he 
useless, childish. You may have been unfortunate | your cart-man.’ 
in not having learned some mechanical art, butdo; ‘ That’s it.’ 
not let that depress you. If you are willing to em- | * What? ’” 
ploy yourself, you need not fear but that you will} ‘ Your cart-man is Frank Manly.’ 
ind plenty to do. It is better to be an honest Jabor- | * Impossible.’ 
or, than a sneaking, pettifogging lawyer. Donot be; Mr. Rockwell, in whose house this conversation 
fended at me, Frank; I may speak bluntly, but I { occurred, rose quickly and approached the window, 
nean kindly.’ It was true; there was Frank Manly, not exactly in 
‘ Bat it is hard, Mr. Rockwell,’ said Frank, ‘ af- the capacity of a cart-man, as the young lady had 
er having spent years in preparing myself for a pro- ; expressed it, but superintending the loading offa quan- 
ession, to give up all—lose the money I have ex- lity of metal , occasionally laying a hand to himself, 
dended and the precious time I have consumed.’ and directing the operations of the workmen. A 
‘It perhaps does seem hard,’ said Mr. Rockwell, short smock of blue check was drawn over his persen 
* but it is better that than go on consuming more of | and confined round the waist with a hempen cord, 
that time which is so precious, and spending more } Otherwise he was dressed in his usual style. Mr, 
money with so precarious a means of support. And } Rockwell regarded him for a moment with a smile 
it does not follow that you must forever abandon the ; Of approbation; then turning round to one of the 
profession, and the hope of rising in it; a more fa- } young ladies he said, ‘ And why did you say impos- 
vorable opening may offer at some future period.’ sible ?? 
‘And I must descend, too, from the positionI have } ‘ Because I would not have believed that Frank 
hitherto occupied in society, and bear with a super- ; would so degrade himself.’ 
cilious nod—a cold recognition—from those with ‘I can see nothing degrading, Miss Templeton,’ 
whom I have moved on an equality.’ said Mr. Rockwell, gravely, ‘nothing degrading in 
* Yes; the heartless and frivolous—the devotees of } the simple fact of wearing a cartman’s frock, and 
fashion—will perhaps cut your acquaintance, but, | following an honest calling.’ 





‘depend upon it, the really worthy and sensible will * But what does it all mean, dear Mr. Rockwell ? ’ 

admire you for your manly independence, and re- ; said Miss Templeton. 

spect you more.” ‘ [t means,’ said Mr. Rockwell, ‘ that Frank Man- 
¢ But what can I do?’ ly has too proud a spirit to consent to be a drone in 


* You can do many things. Bat your own judg- ; seciety. He found that he could not support him- 
ment will best direct you in choosing an employ- self by his profession, and he determined, like a no- 
ment. If you donot relish labor, you might soon ; ble fellow as he is, with his own two hands to earn a 
get aclerkship, and that will not compromise your } livelihood, rather than eat the bread of depend- 


Position in society.’  $ ence,’ 
‘No, no—not that.’ Mr. Rockwell then related the conversation he 
‘Well, then, at the factories—’ had had with Manly, and the advice he had given. 
* Ah, the factories !? As he concluded, Frank turned, and observing his 


* Yes, Frank; you can get such employment there : friends, bowed in recognition. Squire Rockwell and 
‘as will not be ovetly heavy, and yet be lucrative. his daughter Alice returned his salutation with a cor- 
You must conquer your pride, my young friend, and ' dial smile, but the three young ladies deigned not to 
resolve to do what your judgment approves, and, ; notice him, and turned away with a contemptuous 
my word for it, you will do right.’ laugh. Mr. Rockwell noticed the action and ob- 

* Well, I will think of what you have said.’ ) served: 

* Do so, my friend; I will see you again shortly— * My dear young ladies I am sorry to see you dis- 
‘2 the meantime, adieu.’ ; play the spirit which you have. You have imbibed 

altogether a false notion of gentility. I will not ar- 

* Ellen, Jane, Maria—do come'to the window! Kk { gue with you, but I tell you that the time will come 
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when the most imperious beauty in the city may be 
»roud to win a smile from Frank Manly.’ 
I ° . ‘ 

Mr. Rockwell said no more, but soon after retired, 
jeaving the young ladies to discuss the subject by 
themselves. 





Frank Manly wasa young man of good abilities, 
fae address, and a handsome person. filis father, an 
extensive wholesale dealer, died when Frank was 
about fifteen years old, Jeaving his affairs in a very | 
embarrassed state, and after many tedious delays in ! 
the settlement of the estate, the widow finally found 
herself with only a small annuity, barely suflicient, 
with rigid economy, to support herself and son. For: 
herself, she did not repine, but for that son’s sake, 
and on his account alone, she was grieved. The | 
darling wish of her heart was, to see him rank high 
in the world’s esteem, and to take his place among 
those gifted minds which have adorned our country’s 
annals—for, with a mother’s fond partiality, she im- ; 
agined him possessed of all the highest qualifications | 
of human nature. She sacrificed her comforts—and | 
even necessaries,—to obtain the means to give him 
an education. And Frank was not unmindful of his } 
mother’s sacrifices; he applied himself diligently, : 
and mastered his studies with surprising ease. At 
the age of twenty, he gradcated, and commenced 
the study of Jaw, with an eminent barrister, with 
whom he continued two years, when he passed his 
examination with credit and was admitted to practice. ' 
Frank looked forward, now, to a career of honor and | 
usefulness, and his sanguine temperament pictured 
in the dim fature only scenes of triumph. But it 
was not long before he began to find the reality was 
not so charming as he had fancied it. His attend- 
ance to his office was unremitting, but, alas! there 
came no clients. Men cared not to trust the young 
practitioner, when there were older and more expe- 
rienced advocates to be had. I need not go on to 
describe the unvarying monotony of the twelve-month 
that followed his admission to the bar. It is buat the 
repetition of the experience of thousands of young 
men of our country, who have foolishly cast them- 
selves away upon a profession, and drag ona mis- 
erable existance, vibrating between hopes and fears; 
wearing the weary days along with murmurings and 
repinings. But Frank was different in one thing 
from this class; he was not one who would always. 
go on repining, and hoping, and fearing, for he had a 
strong spirit and no common intellect. He had 
brooded gloomily over this situation without coming 
to any definite conclusion, until the conversation 
with Squire Rockwell, which is recorded in the ope- 
ning of our story. That conversation had made a 
deep impression upon him, and when he was left 

alone he retired to his office, and sat down to consid- 


er the matter seriously. The result of his reflections | 


NIAIN GEN. i ¢ 


MOTINTAIN awe 
Vt 


anevrcn -_ 
uavi ot bh 


He knew he would have to forfeit th 


was, that he determined to take the 
friend. 
ty of the fashionable in which he had moved; t! 

he would have to bear the cold sneers of many, who, 


/ until now, had sought his companionship; but he 


had formed his resolution, and these considerations 
could not deter him. His mother, too, when he in- 
formed her of his resolution, tried to persuade him to 
renounce the idea; but when he clearly explained to 
her the hopelessness of waiting longer for practice, 
and the misery of such a life of anxiety, she was a 
» that he 


was right, and she offered no further impediment, 


woman of too much good sense not to si 


though it seemed to her the death-blo 


w to al 
sanguine hopes on his account. 

The same day Frank made an engagement with an 
extensive iron manufacturer, and entered at once up- 


> on his duties, 


The insulting laugh and cutting manner of the 
yonng ladies at Mr. Rockwell’s dwelling had not es- 
caped the observation of Frank Manly. A bitter 
smile was upon his countenance as he cast one hasty 
look behind, before turning into another street. Tle 
loved Maria Templeton, and he had every reason to 
believe that she regarded him with favor. The blow 
was doubly severe, inflicted by her hands, 


‘I could not have thought,’ he murmured, ‘ that 
she would be the first to thrust me downward. Lave 
I been deceived in her character? I know not. | 
had pictured to myself Maria Templeton as a being 
all heart! She pretended not to see me. Ah, well! 
How different was Alice Rockwell!’ 

This was but the beginning of trials, but the blow 
fell perhaps the heavier and was more severely felt, 
because of the hand that inflicted it. Such slights 
were of daily occurrence. But Frank had an indom- 
itable spirit; trials, difficulties and disappointments 
could not arrest the purposes which, after due delib- 
eration, he had formed in his soul. ‘The coldness 
and neglect of his former companions only nerved 
him more firmly to the accomplishment of his du- 
ties, 

Several months passed. He had once sought to 
see Miss Templeton, but had been repulsed, and 
then, convinced of her fickleness and selfishness, he 
only sought to banish her image from his heart. 
There was one circumstance which, probably, assist 
ed much in promoting this object. He visited fre- 
quently at Squire Rockwell’s, where a kindly wel- 
come always awaited him, and in the society of the 
old man’s daughter, he passed many delightful eve- 


nings. Alice was almost the only young lady of his 


, former acquaintance who received him with the same 


cordiality as formerly. Insensibly she began to usurp 
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that place in his affections which Miss Templeton / and Maria Templeton too would fain have attach, d 
had formerly filled. him to herself again, and she put in play all her an, 
_— ‘to that effect, but in vain. The charm had been by. 
A year had now elapsed since Frank Manly enter-} ken, and other attractions rendered all her arts hary. 
ed upon his new occupation. His dilligence and in- less. 
tegrity had won for him the good opinion of his em- A notice which appeared in the ——— Gazette , . 
ployer, and his salary, at the end of six months, had , few months subsequent may explain the nature of 
beea doubled. He could now support himself in those attractions. It ran somewhat after this fash. 
comfort, and still lay by a portion of his earnings for jon: 
his mother’s use. If he ever regretted the change; Marriep—On the —inst., Frank Manly, Esq., 


he was forced to make in his habits, he had at least’ to Miss Alice Rockwell, daughter of the Hon. Tho. 


the satisfaction of having a good conscience. } mas Rockwell, all of this city. 


se 
‘I have a proposition to make to you,’ said Mr. ; 





Rockwell, as one day he met Frank; * will you call ' 


at my house this evening?’ LIFE’S SUMMER 
Frank ised to do so; and accordingly waited / : . 
ee Momak ate as akan tariY yee Ses sit , With rosy glow of May’s bright sunset gleaming 
upon him at an early hour. . 5 


> ° © . ° . 
‘ ' still, wrapping wild dreams of future fame in its own 
‘You may remember,’ said Mr. Rockwell, after ° ; pps 
, gay vesture, youth leaps to manhood; and ah! how 
the usual compliments had been passed,‘ that when) >,” . . . 
, ofien in that leap he leaves his peace bebind; but 
I advised you to apply yourself to some other em- } ; 1 i : 
“Told that it ‘ ; peace is childhood’s treasure; its hot-house, home; 
ymen old you that it was not nece : , ‘ ? 
ploy ’ J aesesary “nat | man on the rushing tide of Time’s fleet river, finds 


you should forever abandon yonr profession.’ z wpe ; é, 
y ener ; it unyielding freight and barters it away. He loses 


‘IT remember, and I did cherish a 2 it ¢ 
. hope that it } substance to grasp a shadow; and that shadow, so 


might be so; but latterly I have banished the idea } 


- s ; dearly bought, settles on him—a cloud on nature’s 
from my mind, and learned to be content with my ; . . . 
} landscape, chasing away the joyous sunshine of his 


lot. It was vain to indulge such a hope.’ , 
. P { younger days. The fierce heat of passion dries up 


‘Not so. And f imagine the time: has: arrived ; the thousand little rills that make the heart so fertile, 


. > , g e al , + PN * ‘ 
when you may return and take up your true position. | and the moral drought creates a barren soul. 


< 


[ have a suit pending which involves half my for- 


tune. I intend to put it into your hands.’ Time’s mighty tide sweeps on. Bubbles have 


; } changed to. ripples, ripples to billows, billows to 
Frank would fain have persuaded his kind friend mountain surges dashing him. on to-breakers. The 
to alter his resolution, doubting his ability to conduct } green spots memory clings to, are little islands in 
so important a case; but Mr. Rockwell insisting, it | tho dim horizon, first kissed, then swallowed by the 
was finally arranged that he should undertake it. : tide, 
The suit was one which had excited much specu- ; 
lation, as the interests involved were considerable. ° 
Eminent counsel was employed by the opposing par- SPIRIT OF RELIGION. 
ty, and all things seemed to indicate that the case Christ re-established the unity of human nature 
would be decided against Mr. Rockwell. ’ He taught us the principles of eternal justice, and 
The day of trial at length arrived. Frank had | the grand secret of all harmony and happiness, ou 
prepared himself thoroughly, and did not despair of | earthas in heaven—love, ‘Till we arrive, to that 
success, though he failed not to notice the air, half} point of his system, we are unacquainted with Chris- 
contemptuous, with which the counsel on the oppo- ° tianity, and are ignorant of our natures and our des- 
site side regarded him when he appeared for his cli- ' tinies. The dogmas and the mysteries that even the 
ent. very highest disciples have wrapped round this glori- 
We need not describe the minutiae of the trial, } ous sun of the Christian system—this all-embracing 
which lasted two days—suflice it to say that a ver- sentiment of universal love, have only obscured its 
dict was rendered in favor of his client, Mr. Rock- : light from us, and screened from us its vital warmth. 
well. It was a triumph indeed! Congratulations The gospel does not consist in doctrines and ceremo- 
were showered upon him. Those who had before } nies, but in love. 
looked upon him as beneath their notice, were now } But to love we must know who are worthy of our 
eager to.make his acquaintance, and cultivate his | love; and here again the revelation of Christ embra- 
friendship. He once more opened an office, and bu- ; ced the infinite: * Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
siness poured in upon him. He was a made man, to ; self.” And then came the question, ‘ who is thy 
use a common but expressive phrase. He was again neighbor?’ And the answer expressed in an im- 
eourted by the circles.in which he formerly moved, ' mortal story was, ‘ Every one who needs thy help.’ 






















SONG OF THE LIGHTNING. 


BY G. W. CUTTER. 
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Away, away, through the sightless air— 
Stretch forth your iron thread, 
For I would rot dim my sandals fair 
With the dust ye tamely tread : 
Ay, rear itup on its millior piers— 
Let it reach the world around, 
And the journey ye make in a hundred years 
Sq. i’ll clear at a single bound. 


Though I cannot toil like the groaning slave 
Ye have fettered with iron skill, 

To ferry you over the boundless wave, 
Or grind in the noisy mill! 

Let him sing his giant strength and speed ; 
Why a single shaft of mine 

Would give the monster a flight indeed, 
To the depths of the ocean’s brine. 


No! no! I’m the spirit of light and love, 
To my unscen hand ’tis given 

To pencil the ambient clouds above, 
And polish the stars of heaven. 

1 scatter the golden rays of fire 
On the horizon far below, 

And deck the sky where storms expire, 
With my red and dazzling glow. 


The deepest recesses of earth are mine— 
I traverse its silent core ; 

Around me the starry diamonds shine, 
And the sparkling fields of ore ; 

And oft I leap from my throne on high, 
To the depths of the ocean’s cave, 

Where the fadeless forests of coral lie, 
Far under the world of waves, 


My being is like a lovely thought 
That dwells in a sinless breast ; 

A tone of music that ne’er was caught— 
A word that was ne’er expressed, 

J dwell in the bright and burnished halls, 
Where the fountains of sun-light play ; 

Where the curtain of gold and opal fails 
O’er the scenes of dying day. 


With a glance I cleave the sky in twain, 
{ light it with a glare, 

When fall the boding drops of rain, 
Through the darkly curtained air, 

The rock-built towers, the turrets grey, 
The piles of a thousand years, 

Iiave not the strength of potter’s clay, 
Before my glittering spears. 


From the Alps’ or Andes’ highest crag, 
From the peaks of eternal snow, 

The dazziing folds of my fiery flag, 
Gleam o’er the world below ; 

The eurthquake heralds my coming power, 
The avalanche bounds away, 

And the howling storms, at midnight hour, 
Proclaim my kingly sway. 


Ye tremble when my legions come— 
When my quivering sword leaps out 
O'’er the hills that echo my thunder-drem, 
And rend with my joyous shout; 
You quail on the land or upon the seas, 
Ye stand in your fear aghast, 
To see me burn the stalwart trees 

Or shiver the stately mast. 


The hieroglyphs on the Persian wall, 
The letters of high commind, 

Where the prophet read the tyrant’s fall, 

Were traced with my burning hand 
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And oft in fire have I wrote since then, 
What ancry heaven deerced, 

But the sealed eyes of sinful men 
Were all too blind to read. 


At last the hour of light is here, 
And kings no more shall blind, 

Nor the bigots crush with craven fear, 
The forward march of tind ; 

The words of trath, and freedom’s rays, 
Are from mv pinions hurled, 

And soon the sun of better days 
Shall rise upon the world. ~ 


Away, away, through the sightless air— 
Stretch forth your iron thread, 

For I would not soil my sandals fair, 
With the dust ye tamely tread ; 

Ay, rear it upon its million piers— 
Let it circle the world around, ' 

And the journey ye make in a hundred years, 
I'll clear at a single bound, i 





BEAUTIFUL EXPERIMENTS. 

Two Solids make a Liquid. Rub together ira 
mortar, equal quantities of the crystals of Glau- 
ber’s salts and nitrate of ammonia, ‘and the two 


salts will slowly become a liquid. 


Two Cold Liquids make a Hot One.—Mix four 


, drachms of sulphuric acid, (oil of vitriol,) with one 


drachm of cold water, suddenly, in a cup, and the 
mixture will be nearly half as hot again as boiling 
water. 


Unior of lwo Metals without Heat.—Cut a cir- 
cular piece of gold leaf, called ‘* dentist’s gold,’’ 
about half an inch in diameter; drop upon it a 
globule of mercury, about the size of a smal! pea, 
and if they be left fora short time,the gold will 
lose its solidity and yellow color, and the mercury 
its liquid form, making a soft mass of the color of 
mercury. 


Magic Breath.—Half filla glass tumbler with 
lime water; breathe into it frequently, at the same 
time stirring it with a piece of glass. The fiuid, 
which before was perfectly transparent, will pres- 
ently become quite white, and, if allowed io re- 
main at rest, red chalk will be deposited. 


Two Bitlers make a Sweet.—It has been discov- 
ered, that a mixture of nitrate of silver with bydro- 
sulphate of soda, both of which are remarkably 
bitter, will produce the sweetest known substance. 

Visthle and Invisible.—Write with French chalk 
on a Jooking-glass; wipe it with a handkerchie!, 
and the lines will disappear; breathe on it, and 
they willre-appear. This alternatron will take 
place for a great number of times, and after the 


lapse of a considerable period. 
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BEAU TIFUL ALLEGORY. pray. [low appropriate, ee beautiful the fi 


~ ditt il | of that mother who teaches her little son to knee! by 
Night kissed the young rose, and it bent sofily to} |. side as he retires to rest, to lift up his your 


sleep. And the stars shone, and gr drops bung } ; heart to the God that made him, and on whose cg; 

upon its blashing bosom, and watched its pure slum Fa merey he must rely in all the future years of hi 
bers. Morning came, with her dancing breezes, and | existence, If all mothers would teach their childre, 
‘to pray with and for them, how soon would th, 


aud smiling. Lightly it danced to ¢ in all } 
ous aud miling Lightly it danced to and fro ina world’s aspect be changed, and bud and blossom ;; 
the loveliness of health and youthful innocence. ROS. 

Be: 


Then came the ardent sun-god, sweeping from the } 


they whispered to the young rose, and it awoke joy- 





cast, and he smote the young rose with his golden 
shaft, and it fainted. Deserted, and almost heart- 
broken, it dropped to the dust in its loveliness and 
despair. Now the gentle breeze, who had been gam- | Jast flutter expires on our lips! What a change’ 
boling over the sea, pushing on the light bark, sweep- } Tell me, ye who are deepest read in nature and i 
ing over hilland dale—by the neat cottage and the } > God, to what new world are we born? What new 
still brook—fanning the fevered brow of disease and | ; being do we receive? Whither has that spark, that 
tossing the curls of innocent childhood—came, trip= | unseen, that uncomprehended intelligence fled ? Look 
ping along on the errands of mercy and love; and ' upon the cold, livid, ghastly corpse that lies before 
when she hastened to kiss it, and fondly bathed its > ; you! That was but a shell, a gross and earthly cov. 
forehead in cool, refreshing showers, the young rose _ ering, which held the immortal essence that has now 
revived, and tooked up, and smiled, flung its ruddy ' Jeft us; left it to range perhaps, through illimitable 
arms as if in gratitude to embrace the kind breeze, space; to receive new capacities of delight; new 
bat she hurried quickly away, when her generous’ powers of conception, new glories of beautitude!— 
task was performed—yct not without a reward, for Ten thousand fancies rush upon the mind as it con- 
she soon perceived that a delicious fragrance bad | templates the awful moment between life and death! 
been poured on her wings by the grateful rose, and ° , It is a moment big with imagination’s greatest hopes 
the kind breeze was glad in heart, and went away and fears; it is the consummation that clears up all 
singing through the trees. Thus charity, like the mystery—resolves all doubts—which removes contra- 
breeze that gathers a fragrance from the humble | diction and destroys errors. Great God! what a 
flowers it refreshes, unconsciously reaps a reward in ' flood of rapture may at once burst upon the departed 
the performance of its offices of kindness and love, } ;soul. The unclouded brightness of the celestial re- 
which steals through the heart like a rich perfume to | gion—the solemn secrets of nature may then be di- 
bless and cheer. vulged; the immediate unity of the past, the present 
/ and the future; strainsof celestial harmony, forms 
' of imperishable beauty, may then suddenly disclose 
MY MOTHER. ; themselves, bursting upon the delighted senses and 

bathing them in immeasurable bliss! The mind is 

lips to pray. This fact he could never forget. It in ; lost in this excess of wondrous light, and dares not 


turn from the he l t so glo 0 
fluenced his whole life, and saved him from the ll are Goss She Reareny., une On. ue ae greeny, 8 
| tremendous as the department of the wicked. Hu- 

gers of infidelity. He was one day speaking on the | 


subject of infidelity, to which he had been mnch ex- LOR Sey Seen ees eye 
posed by his intercourse with men of infidel princi- ; 
ples, to a distinguished southern gentleman, and used) 00k not mournfully into the past, it cannot re- 
this remarkable language:—< I believe I should have | | turn; wisely improve the present, it is thine; go 
been swept away by the flood of French infidelity, if | forth to meet the shadowy future without fear, and 
it had not been for one thing—the remembrance of ; With a manly heart. 

the time when my sainted mother used to make me 
kneel by her side, taking my little hands folded in} Education is a better safeguard for liberty than a 
hers, and caused me to repeat the Lord’s Prayer.’’ } standing army. If we retrench the wages of the 
Every mother who reads this anecdote may read an} schoolmaster, we must raise the wages of the re- 
important practical lesson, which she ought to put to } cruiting sergeant. 

use in the case of her own children. No mother can } 
ever know how great will be the influence on her To THe Lapies,—Always dress as neatly and 
son, in all his future life, in this world and in the! plain as possible—let Flora be your jeweler, and 
world to come, of teaching him in early youth to} a rose-bud the only gem about you. 


DEATH. 


Heavens! what a moment must be that, when the 


er wren + 





The mother of John Randoloh taught his infant ° 
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THE SHOWER 


In a valley that I know—~ 
Happy scene! 
There are meadows sloping low 
And the brightest waters flow, 
All serene ; 
But the swectest thing to see, 
If you ask the dripping tree, 
Or the harvest-hoping swain, 
Is the Rain. 


Ah, the dwellers of the town, 
How they sigh, 

How ungratelully they frown 

When the cloud king shakes his crown 

And the pearls come pouring down 
Krom the sky! 

They descry no charms at all 

When the sparkling jewels fall, 

And cach moment of the shower 
Seems an hour! 


Yet there’s sometling very sweet 
In the sight, 
When the crystal currents meet 
in the dry and dasty street, 
And they wrestle with the heat 
In their might! 
While they seem to hold a talk 
With the stones along the walk 
And remind them of the rule, 
To *‘ keep cool!” 


But in that quict dell, 

K’ver fair, 
Still the Lord doth all things well 
When his clouds with blessings swe!) 
And they break a brimming shell 

On the air; : 
There the shower hath its charms 
Sweet and welcome to the farms 
As they listen to its voice, 

And rejoice. 





THE BELLE: 


LOVE UNDER THE ROSE. 
BY. HELEN IRVING. 


Isabel Clifton was a beauty and an heiress—need 
i add, a belle! And yet it was not wealth and love- 
liness alone which brought to her shrine so many 
willing worshipers; the love-light of a glowing heart, 
and the dignity of a pure and lofty mind, were 
charms to win and to retain the admiration and affec- 
tion of the noblest. Men of rank and talent bowed 
down before her soul-lighted loveliness, and many a 
heart sprang up to mect the glance of that kindly 
eye. 

Young, and sharing with only a child-brother her 
father’s ample fortune, there were many who thought 
it no mean pursuit to follow the young heiress with 
devotion, and bow to each change of will in one 
whose hand held so glorious a prize. 


Jt was near the close of her first season ont 
oo 
- 


and 


TOUNTAIN 


might call himself a favored suitor. 


, hearted young lovers denounced her as cold. 


EM. Lei 
yet her smiles seemed still alike for all, and non 
Disappointed 
fortune hunters declared her a coquette, and tender 
Cold ' 
they never saw those little withered flowers, so care. 
fully preserved, and glittering often with drops as 
bright as gemmed them in their freshness beneath 
the summer moonlight; they could not hear the ech 
oing of that heart ‘to the rich music of one young 
voice—and they dared to call her cold. 

Clarence Dunmore was a young Virginian of good 
birth, whose parents had died, leaving him little, ex 
cept that haughty pride of blood so universal among 





the aristocracy of the ‘Old Dominion.’ Possessed 
of fine natural talents, he had been educated for the 
law, and upon the death of his parents, had removed 


—, where he might profitably put 





to the city of 
sue his profession. 

Gifted in person as well as in mind, and possessing 
to an eminent degree the elegant demeanor and tly 
graceful suavity which distinguishes a high bred 
southerner, he was a welcome guest amid the po! 
ished circles of the city of his residence. 


and marrying 


True, by maneuvering mammas 
danghters, he was set down among the ‘ inelegibles 

—for who could wed a very Apollo, did he come in 
the semblance of a poor young lawyer! But then, 
all the girls pronounced him a ‘ magnificent fellow, 
and parties lacked lustre if Dunmore were absent 
Sull his dark eye would often flash and his cheek 
glow as he marked some moneyed young dandy pre- 
ferred befere him. The trifle which he had realized 
from the encumbered family estate barely served to 
support him in his quiet, bachelor lodgings; and it 
might be years ere the young lawyer, however bril- 
liant his talents, would be successfally appreciated. 

where he was on terms of 
In the 


There were few homes 
such familiar acquaintance as Mr. Clifion’s. 
early part of his professional career, he had won the 
old man’s admiration by the skill and address with 
which he managed for him a somewhat difficult law 
case, and none grected him so cordially or welcomed 
hii more kindly to their homes than the generous 
hearted millionaire. 

Thus had Isabel and Clarence met, and those so- 


cial hours had gradually unfolded to each the hidden 


worth of the other’s nature. They had learned to 
know that in each soul were treasure-Jaden waves of 
thought and feeling, whose sparkling crests only 
were visible to the gay world without. 

Amid the crowd Clarence had bowed before he: 
stately beauty, and as he saw her in her home, and 
felt how gifted was the soul which lighted those dark 
eyes, how warm the heart whose smile lay on her 
lips, admiration and esteem ripened into love, the 
Dai- 


first and pagsionat love of a southern heart 
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ry he felt how past all power to dissever; his destiny 
wage bound to her. And then came the fierce strog- 
gle with his pride; more than once had he heard the 
whisper that the young Virginian was trying to re- 
trieve his broken fortunes by a union with the heir- 
ess; and while the indignant blood burned on his 
cheek, he resolved to seal up the swelling fountains 
of his heart, and lay the finger of silence on his quiv- 
ering lip. Yet still, with a fascination irresistible, 
he lingered to catch her slightest word, and schooling 
his tongue to cold courtesy, while his soul was on 
fire. His step grew more proud, his manner chil- 
ling and reserved, until even Isabel began to marvel 
at the change. 


She was young, gay and happy, amid the many , 


who surrounded her, it was almost unconsciously 
that she preferred Clarence. She felt that he was 
good and gifted, but she knew not why it was that 
heart beat so lightly when he was near, or grew so 
listless when he was absent; why his praise was al- 
ways dearest, and his smile most welcome. 

But there was an awakening when she felt how 
the shadow that had come over him was darkening 
her own soul; he was no longer the frank and cordial 


friend, and she could find no reason for the change; } d : <oyep 
of a first and desolating grief, pride refused its aid, 


and when she felt her heart was growing sad, was 
treasuring up the memory of happier hours, she 
wondered if she loved. 


rest upon her for a moment with an expression which 
thrilled to her very heart, and at last convinced her 
that from some cause he was unhappy. 


It was evening. Isabel had been engaged in send- 
ing cards for her first large party—the last, and to be 
the most brilliant of the season—and, fatigued with 


her exertion, sat listlessly in the drawing-room, ' 


awaiting her father’s return. 

Suddenly he entered, his step quicker than usual, 
and his face glowing with the interest of some just- 
received intelligence. 

‘Why, ’Bel,’ he exclaimed, as he drew off his 
gloves and laid aside his massy gold-headed cane 
which he had brought with him into the room, ‘ what 


think you I have just heard? Met young Warren at 


the street door—says he is going off to Europe in 
less than two weeks—some important affuirs to set- 
tle—and a lawyer being necessary takes Dunmore 
with him. *Pon my soul, I’m glad fur Dunmore; 
he ’s a noble fellow; there is n’t his equal in the city 


—and "twill be just the thing for him. *‘ But,’—said 


the old man, stopping to take breath—* we shall miss ° 


him, that ’s a fact, he ’s a fine fellow—hey, ’Bel ?’ 

Isabel's face was shaded by a large Indian screen, 
else her father, despite his engrossment in the sub- 
ject, must have noticed the swift changes that passed 
! 


over her countenance at is words, and the colorless 


Clarence still wore the | 
same cold, quiet air, yet sometimes his eye would ° 
; dom, for he was busily engaged in preparing for his 


‘lips with which she faintly articulated —* How lop. 
will Mr. Warren remain abroad ? ” 

© Oh, I can ’t tell—from a year to eighteen mont}, 
‘probably. They "ll take a turn through Italy an) 
; Greece, very likely, after their business is over.— 


~~ wee 


, Warren and Dunmore are sworn friends, you know, 


and these young feilows are generally m no hurry tg 
return when they once put the Atlantic betwee 
them and home.” 

With what an indescribable sensation of relief sho 
saw her father, as he uttered these words, slowly un- 
fold the evening paper, and sit down to the last for. 
eign news. She felt herself all powerless to speak, 


and in the desolation which swept her heart at this 


sudden announcement, came home, all to truly, the 
conviction that she had, perbaps unconsciously, blen- 
ded with all her visions of the future the love of 
Clarence—that there were no memories so dear to 
her as those which were lighted by his smile, no 
hopes so bright as those which wore the rose-hues of 
his affection. And now to part, to crush back upon 


her heart the bitter tears, and coldly say farewell— 


it was too mych. And then she strove to rouse her 
pride—the pride that should forbid her woman’s sou! 
to yield unsought its wealth of love; but in the hour 


and witha bowed head and a stricken heart, she 
pleaded fatigue, and sought her room. 


Days passed on, and Isabel saw Clarence but sel- 


‘departure. Fle was paler than his wont, cold and 
, calm still, but there was a sadness, almost a tender- 


ness in his voice at times, which vibrated to her in- 
most spirit—but she could be stately, cold and pale 
as he now. 

It was the afternoon before Isabel Clifton’s party, 
and Clarence Dunmore, with a flushed cheek and 
flashing eye was pacing the floor of his own room. 
There was a wild struggle going on in his heart be- 


tween pride and love. He had thought, when he 


spoke to Isabel of his departure, that there was a tre- 
mor in her voice, a pallor on her cheek, and the 
dream had glowed in his soul like fire. 


Could he go, and speak not the words that burned 
upon his lip? Why should gold, cursed gold, be the 
weight to crush him to the earth forever? Had he 
not to give her a name which, through long genera- 
tions, had come down unsullied—a heart whose eve- 
ry pulsation was but an echo to the thought of her 
and fame! Oh, if toilsome study and unremitting 
endeavor could draw down that fame which had heen 
dimly shadowed out to him in the future, he would 
crown her with a glory which gold could never buy. 
In that moment, what to him was the world—all 
might doubt, so that she but trusted in him! And 
with a trembling hand, and a brain wild with excite- 
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ment, he passionately poured out the story of his 
love, forgetting all save one dear hope that Isabel 


lone 
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might one day be his. 
Her dark hair braided with unwontcd richness, ; 
and its heavy curls faultlessly arranged—one small 
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ow, satin slippered foot just peering from beneath a sim- 
Y to ple dressing-gown—lIsabel Clifton, in her own luxu- 
een rious fauleucd, dreamed away the sunset hours of 
that same evening. 
shie The glowing light fell upon rare paintings and ex- 
Un. quisite statuary, costly vases, heavy with the weight 
for. of precious flowers, books and music—all that wealth | 
ak, can give to make this world so like a paradise. And | 
this yet the face, more beautiful than ought within the 
the room, was darkened by sad thought shadows; and as 
fen- the swaying breeze lifted the heavy curtains, and the 
of warm light fell full on her sweet featares, there glis- 
r to tened in its radiance—a tear. 
™ But the heart was sadder than the face, for it had 
fad awakened from its first young love dream to the chil- | 
- ling realities of the world, had felt the still frost 
a creeping to its ‘ early flowers.” What marvel if the 
z eye were less bright and the step had lost its light- 
" ness ? 
“ She started at the falling tear, and impatiently | 
; dashing it away, was about to summon her attend- 
e 


ant, when the door suddenly opened, and in bounded 
her little brother Frank, exclaiming—‘ Sister, dear 
sister, see what a beautiful bouquet has been left you 
—and a letter, too,’ he added, tossing them into her | 
lap, and hurrying away to enjoy the shortening hours 
of playtime. 

Mingled hopes and fear were crowding on her } 
heart, as she hastily broke the seal, and with a cheek 
now pale and now glowing, read to the close the ear- | 
nest, almost wild avowal of Clarence, the passionate 
outpouring ofa heart noble as truth itself; then clasp- } 
ing the precious missive in her hands, poured forth 
her soul’s happiness in a full gush of tears. 

The letter ended thus:—* I shall see you to-night, 
and, ch! Isabel, if you indeed love me, or if I may 
cherish the hope that I may one day be dearer to ' 
you than any other, wear to-night in your dark hair 
the one white rose-bad you will find among the flow- 
ers of your bouquet.’ 

What a bright change had come over all things! 
Rainbows were dancing amid her tears; a rosy light 
flooded her heart, and she hardly dared trust herself 
to listen to the music of its beatings. There was no 
need to force smiles now; there was a sparkle in her 
eye and a glow upon her cheek, such as had rarely 
glowed and sparkled there before. 

* What—uot even this band of pearls in your hair, } 
Miss Isabel ?’? exclaimed her astonished maid, as, } 
pushing aside her rich jewel case, she placed with | 
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her own trembling fingers, that one dear rose-bud 
amid her clustering curls, and with a step light as a 
fairy’s descended to the drawing-room. 

It was yet early, and the glare of the lights op- 
pressed her; she longed to be alone with her own 


happiness, and stealing down into the conservatory, 
she leaned against a pillar, and looked forth into the 


open air. It was a glorious night; the stars seeming 
holding festival over the newly-born flowers, and the 
soft breeze stole lovingly to the youngleaves. But 
the sky above her was less bright than the starry 
heaven of her own heart, and the perfume-laden 
breeze that swept up to her from the garden below, 
less sweet than the dreams that floated there. 

And amid her visions of happiness, she had almost 
forgotten that there was soon to be a parting, bu 
when that shadow intruded, it was sweet to think 


; that for her sake he would soon, very soon return— 


all the dearer for days of absence. 

Lost in reverie, she forgot the flight of time, till 
suddenly awaking to her heedlessness, she hastened 
to the drawing-room just in time to receive the en- 


‘ tering guests, and with a grace peculiarly her own, 


. to do the honors of her father’s house, 


Fast they came, the gay and beautiful, until the 
brilliant saloons were filled, and amid the countless 
throng, none perhaps bore so light a heart as that 
fair young hostess. ‘ More beautiful than ever,’ was 
on every lip—unrepressed admiration in every eye. 

Time passed, and yet he who was of all the crowd 
the looked-for-one, came not. At length, at a dis- 


tant entrance, she discerned his manly figure, and 


/ averting the eyes that dared not follow his move- 


ments, she felt rather than saw that he was slowly 
The 
careless group around her chatted on, while her 
Oh, how it sunk with- 


making his way through the crowd to her side. 


heart was wildly throbbing. 
in her as she slowly lifted her dark eyes to him who 
Paler now, cold and proud 
as ever, he wore the same look he had worn for 
months past—no light in his eye, no happy smile up- 
on his lip. 

Did she dream? Oh, Heaven, what meant all 
this? Had he discovered that she loved, and sought 
to win a petty triumph from her mute confession ? 
Had she acknowledged her heart’s affections to meet 
but coldness and mockery? How swelled her proud 
heart at the thought! She could have torn the rose- 


bad from her hair and dashed it at his feet. Proudly 


; her eye flashed and her lip curled, and when the 


strangely calm tone fell upon her ear, she met it with 
a voice and smile as cold. 

‘IT regret, Miss Clifton,’ said Clarence, that I am 
unable to remain longer, but [ have only time to bid 
you adieu; I leave to-morrow. Farewell '—contin- 


ued he, taking her hand—* let me thank you for your 
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kindness; and may you be most happy—happier,’ 
he added, in a voice audible to her alone, ‘ than I can | 
ever be.’ | 
Wilderingly she tistened to the low-breathed words 
und quivering toue, so much at variance with his | 
cold, proud bearing; wonderingly she gazed upon 
him—but others stood around her: careless eyes 
were gazing on their parting. She could only utter 
‘ Farewell!’ no time for explanation, no reason for 
this cruel coldnese. | 
In that farewell word she felt that he was true; ' 
that some cause beyond her power to divine or his to 
explain, sealed his lips. With a brain reeling and a 
hushed heart, she stooped to raise the fan which had } 


fallen from her hand, and when she looked again he , 
was gone. Gone! and the dance went on; the mu- | 
sic and the mirth—and the flowers in her heart had 
withered, and the storm cloud had blotted out its | 
stars, 

Like one in a dream she passed along, joining 
with the gay, and wreathing her cold lip to smiles— | 
suinmoning all the strength of a bursting heart to 
hide its misery. 

At length the weary hours are passed; the last 
carriage has rolled away, and she is left alone—alone ' 
with her agony. Unconsciously she stands before a 
mirror, and listlessly her eyes wander to the anguish- ‘ 
ed face reflected there. Why that start, that half 
suppressed shriek, as she springs forward and gazes | 
earnestly upon herself? The rose-bud was not | 
there!’ Wildly clasping her hand, she stood motion- | 
less for a moment, and then with a sudden exclama- 
tion, she flew to the conservatory. There, upon the 
marble steps, lay that fatal flower, crushed by some , 
passer’s careless fvot. 

And now she saw it all—knew whence came the 
pale brow, and the cold, strange tone—and, oh! thus 
had been given back the wildly breathed vows of 
Clarence; thus had she brought anguish to a heart 
dearer than life itself. Hurriedly she sought her 
own room, passing the night in agonizing regrets, and 
when at dawn she slept, her troubled dreams were 
all of Clarence. 


ware 


It was yet early when she rose, and with a trem- ! 
i 

bling hand, penned but these words— 

* Clarence, dear Clarence, come to me before you 
£0. ISABEL.’ 

Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed ere the servant ; 
returned, bearing the note in his hand. ‘ Mr. Dun- 
more had left for New York ia the early cars.’ 


~~ 


Oh, Isabel, bitter as was thy grief, thy heart knew 
not the wild despair of him who now turned from 
home and country, and her, who could have made 
his life an Eden. He had sought Mr. Clifion’s on 
the previous night with a restless heart, and as he 
urged his way through the assembly, with his first , 
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glance toward Isabel, came like ice to his heart th, 
knowledge that she wore not the emblem he had no) 


: dared to fear might be absent. None could know 


that like a whirlwind was sweeping his heart, nop¢ 
could know the feelings that were shrouded by that 


| cold, proud brow. He had noticed her emotion 


when they parted; he knew it was pity for him. |, 
was his bouquet she held, though the rose-bud was 
withdrawn, and he felt how delicately she revealed 
to him that she was still his friend, though she could 
never be dearer; and the kindness with which she 
rejected him,, but added another link to the chain 
which made him hers. 


' “Talk not of wasted affection—affection never was 


wasted ; 
If itenrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 
Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them {ull of 
refreshment ;” 
And thus it was with Clarence—he felt that the love 
fora pure and beautiful woman had, indeed, not 
been in vain, and went forth into the world a sadder 
but a better man, shrining in his heart the memory 


: of his love as a talisman for good. 





Months glided on—months which brought change 
to the heart and brow of Isabel. Changed, indeed, 
was she, but more beautiful than ever; the flush had 
left her cheek, and the dancing smile her lip, but 
there was a thoughtful beauty on her brow and a spir- 
itual light within her eye that more than compensa- 
ted for their loss; and the heart, though less lightly 
gay, was rich in the depths of feelings chastened by 
love and hours of regretful sadness. 

The autumn of the year following Dunmore’s 
departure had come, and Isabel knew that he must 
soon return—knew that again she would meet him, 
almost daily, as of old. Spite of all her shadow- 
ing fears, her darkened hopes, the dear dream 
would sometimes come that perhaps his heart was 
as unchanged as hers—perhaps the memory of her 
was still dearer to him than ought else; it might 
be that the sunlight of her first love was yet to be 
the brightness of her life. 

Among the many novelties which had been in- 
troduced by the fashionables of the gay city of 

, there were none, perhaps, so beautiful as 
the tableaux vivants, which were just then the 
chief attraction of the small parties of the season. 

Isabel had been engaged for a week past in as- 
sisting her gay friend, Anna Warren, who had de 
termined to bring forward something which should 
eclipse all that had hitherto been seen. And to 
‘ vary the performance,’ as she laughingly expres- 
sed it, she had enlisted in her cause some of tlic 
most beautifal of her acquaintance, who were ex- 
quisite singers, intending to give alternately a song 
and a picture. Isabel, who touched the guitar 
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with peculiar grace and sweetness, had, after ma- 
sy urgent entreaties, consented to take the part of 


, Spanish maiden—the last on the role. * You are | 


.o beautiful,’ urged Anna, with her arm winningly 
yround the neck of her friend, ‘and no one else 
has such eyes, or plays so sweetly, or loves me 
half so well.’ 


It was the evening before Anna’s party, and Is- 


abel sat in the twilight, practicing on her guitar a 
soft and beautiful Spanish air. With the ead and 


iouching strains, her mind reverted to Clarence; | 


1s] 


| noble hearted Henry Warren was a favorite with 
; all. 

Isabel was quictly beautiful as ever, save a 
brighter sparkle in her eyes, and the warm tinge 
, which her anxious heart had given to her usually 
pale cheek. And Clarence was there-~once more 
| she stood beside him, as she had stood before. 
} He had lost none of his stately pride, but his voice 
; was sad, and the smile upon his lip but faint as he 

greeted her. 
_ Suddenly a flush passed over his face, and with 


f 


and it seemed-almost as an echo to her thoughts , his dark eyes, he looked with almost wild inquiry ; 
when her father entered with the announcement | ® half checked exclamation was on his lip, and he 
that the travelers had returned—he had seen them | P¥t forth his hand as if to detain her, but she pas- 


both scarce an hour before. 


Returned!—what a world of anxious hope was | 


ju thatone word! 
and, perhaps, with a love within each heart which 


And they would meet again, ' 


} sed on and saw no more. 

} It was enough—he was unchanged. No words 

; could have revealed it to her thrilling heart more 
clearly than the cloquent eyes that for one moment 

‘had looked into hers. Life was once again all 


the other might never know. Ile would not sue ‘gloriously beautiful. Happy fsabel! 


again—and could she tell him that her heart was | The tableaux, the songs succeeded each other, 
his, when, perchance, the love that he once sought ‘each more brilliant, it seemed to the admiring ga- 
in vain was now of little worth? Ife had return- sors, than the last. 

od, and yet, -_ — knew why, there was no ; At length the curtain was drawn aside for the 
wild Joy PEPE in her heart, less even of hope- last time, and revealed, half inclined in the batco- 
ful happiness than had been there an hour before. } 


eee ; oi /ny of an open window, the Spanish maiden.— 
Long she sat, dreaming in the dim twilight, for the | . J ‘ 


Misi et 7 , Flowers were blossoming around her, and a beau- 
first time realizing that never would one proud as _ ,. ony ; . pi 

5 tiful bird hung in its gilded cage at her side. The 
Clarence, reveal to her, who had refused his first 


iad teal d ‘th face was half averted; the dark eyes were down- 
ee wore, ee nan passed away With the : cast, and the heavy tresses were partly concealed 
hour in which she gave it back. 


} by arichly wrought veil, which, falling over the 

Suddenly, star-like, stept forth into her soul a shoulders, swept the floor, while gorgeous crimson 
vision of that which might decide forever the story | drapery lent a glow to the cheek else pale with 
of her love. She knew that the following evening | emotion. One tiny hand lightly touched her gui- 
she should mect Clarence for the first time at the } tar, and then a voico, faint, but ravishingly beauti 
house of Anna Warren, the house of his friend; } ful in its low melody, breathed forth the following 
and like sunshine to the folded buds of hope with-; words:— 
in her heart, came the thought to wear at their } Oh, when fond, first love is twining 
: ' d d Round the heart its blushing flowers, 
first meeting, that token whose absence had made | When its rosy light is shining 
their parting so desolate. It was a simple thing to » On the fleetiy flying hours; 

hit bud in the hai th When its fairy bells are ringing 

Went Ae wares — ws Sov. = _— Their soft music on the ear, 
perhaps, that very night, might do the same thing; | And its glad young hopes come winging 
but to her each leaf was redolent with love and From a realm of dreams most dear— 
hope—and she knew, that were the heart of Clar- } 
ence still true, she should read it in the first glance 
that rested on that unconscious flower. And 
should she see in the light of those dear eyes all 
that she scarcely dared hope, could she not reveal ; 
in her song, in language intelligible to him, and to ' 
him only, the fatal shadow that had darkened 
Love’s own sunny sky‘so long ? 


Dost thou deem there can come anguish 
O’er this Eden of the heart ? 

That its opening buds may languish, 
Its sunlight all depart ? 

That its ringing notes of gladness 
May but thrill in echoes low ? 

Winged hopes may droop in sadness, 
Aud no more with dream-light glows 


Ah! a breath may dim this brightness 
A passlng glance or tone, 
A word of careless lightness 
That should have been Love's own 
Some treasured promise broken, 
Or ec’en the fated fall 
Of one snowy bud, Love's token 


Has sadly withered all! 


They were merry hearts and glad faces who met | 
at Anna Warren’s on the following evening. <An- 
na’s loving heart was,everflowing with happiness 
as she gazed on her Jong absent brother, and joy- 


too carly for a fas! 


us greetings were passing fiom Jip to lip, for the 
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sonable call—the servant ushered in Mr. Clarence | 


Dunmore. The interview that followed, the de- 
claration that was made, the vows which were 
plighted, are they not written in the chronicles of 
Love and hid away in bis secret archives ? 


Se J _ 


EXPANDING THE CHEST. 


Those in easy circumstances, or who pursue sed- | 
entary employments within doors, generally use | 
their lungs but very little—breathe very little air | 
into the chest—and thus, independently of bad | 


positions, contract a wretchedly narrow, small 
chest, and lay the foundation for the loss of all 


health and beauty. All this can be perfectly obvi- | 


ated by a little attention to the manner of breath- 
ing. Recollect the lungs are like a bladder in their 
structure, and can be stretched epen to double 
their ordinary size, with perfect safety, giving a 
noble chest and perfect immunity from consump- 


tion. The agent required is the cummon air we | 
breathe ; supposing, however, that no obstacle 
exists, external to the chest, such as lacing, Or | 
tying it around with stays or tight dresses, or hav- ; 
ing the shoulders lay upon it. On rising from bed | 
in the morning place yourself in an erect posture, ' 


your chest thrown back, and shoulders entirely off 
the chest; now inhale or suck in all the air you 
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The joints are ball-and-socket joints, like a swiyy) 
in some degree, ‘The trunk may bend forward ,, 
‘much as you please, fur all useful purposes, ay, é 
the chest, and the whole spine and neck be kep, with J 
perfectly straight. Ilence no lady should ey, create 
make a table of her lap, either for sewing, readiy, most 


J lo" 


| or writing, or any occupation whatever. Let 4); this ¢ 
| these, and all work .you do, be arraaged on {hp porta 


table before you, and that table be raised to th, iret 





| armpits, or as high as possible, so as to keep the and 

chest straight. alm< 

/ A little practice will make this infinitely mor, jm °* 

' agreeable than to stoop, whilst little or no fatigue and 
, will be experienced at your occupations, compare; °°! 
to what is experienced whilst stooping, or from beg 
| habitual stooping. The weight of the shoulder; sbe 
, will thus be kept off the chest, which is one of the hill 
grand causes of fatigue from manual labor, Yo, the 
/ will thus entirely prevent the mark of servitude ty 
| being impresced upon your person, in a pair o} 6 
round, stooping shoulders, and flat, contracted th 
chest.— Fitch’s Lectures. to 
to 
WASHINGTON’S GRAVE. ; 
, Disturb not his slumbers, let Washington sleep, 2 

’Neath the boughs of the willow that over him weep ; 

' His arm is unnerved, but his deeds remain bright, 
, As the stars in the dark vaulted Heaven at night. 1 


can, so as to fill the chest to the very bottom of it, | 


so that no more air can be got in; now hold your : 


breath and throw your arms off behind, holding in | 
; With the hearts he loved fondly; let Washington rest 
t 


your breath as long as you can, again fill your 
chest and walk about, holding in your breath as 


long as possible. Repeat these long breaths as | 


many times as you please. Done in a cold room | 
is much better, because the air is heavier, and 
denser and will act much more powerfully in ex- 
panding the chest. Exercising the chest in this ‘ 
manner, it will become very flexible and expansi- } 
ble, and will enlarge the size and capacity of the | 
lungs. 
While forming a fine chest, and after it is formed, 
great care is requisite to establish perfectly correct 
positions, so that the chest shall not be contracted | 
and all your efforts counteracted by bad positions. 
If your positions are habitually bad, in spite of all 
you can otherwise do, the chest will be more or’ 
less contracted. The rule with you should be, and 
the rule of health is, to keep the bottom of the « 
chest, the ends of the short ribs, and the lower 
end of the breast bone, as far out from the back 
bone as possible. ‘To eflect this the chest must be 
perfectly straight, and thrown a little backwards 
from the waist at all times. The small of the back — 
13 made flexible, but the hip joints are the points 
from which to stoop either backward or forward 





Oh ! wake not the hero, his battles are o’er, 
Let him rest undisturbed on Potomac’s fair shore, 
On the river’s green border, so flowery drest, 


' Awake not his slumbers, tread lightly around, 

"Tis the grave of a freeman, ‘tis LiseRtTY’s mound ; 
Thy name is immortal—our freedom he won, 

Brave sire of Columbia, our own Washington, 


Oh! wake not the hero, his battles are o’er, 


' Let him rest, calmly rest, on his dear native shore ; 


While the stars and the stripes of our country shall wave 
O’er the land that can boast of a Washington's Grave. 


A HUSBAND’S TRIBUTE. 


Here in the quiet of our humble home, 

How sweetly falls the sunlight of thy love ; 

Pure, as some star that’s seen in the skies above, 
By longing eyes, that from the ocean's foam, 
Look to its light, and wish no more to roam, 

Calin and serene, it sheds its tranquil ray 

Of dewy freshness round each passing day ; 
As deeply ladened with their bliss they come, 
And find us love-linked in a peacefnl land 

Of which thou art the soul and centre—thou 

More fondly loved as time upon thy brow 
Lays the rude impress of his whitening hand 
But leaves untouched the fountains of thy heart 
From which athousand dreams of love outstart. 











The laurel on the brow oft hides 
From many a careless eye, 

The secret of the soul within, 

Its blight and agony. 
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NIGHT. 


[love the golden sunlight; it thrills my very soul 
with joy, and I have gazed upon the splendors it > 
creates, hour after hour, forgetful of myself, al- 
most lost in admiration. I have seen this king, 
this God of day, when he came forth from the ' 
portals of the east, flinging abroad his golden rays, 
frst on the over-arching sky, then on the earth; 
and the hill-tops caught his glance and smiled, and 
almost seemed to glow with life, as well as beauty; 
and soon the glad rays came down upon the valley, 
and the streamiets ran, and leaped, and sparkled, ; 
as if rejoicing in his gorgeous beams; and the mists 
began to rise from the margin of river, brook and 
sheeted lake, and climb up to mantle the brow of 
hill and mount, or float away in purple glory to 
the uhseen gates of paradise; and as I watched | 
them steadily, intently, until the curtain of dis- | 
tance hid them from my view, I have felt some- 
thing within me, as it were, struggling like them 
to flee away from the shadows and storms of earth : 
to a brighter and happier home. 

I have seen the beauties of a summer’s sunset, | 
and have felt that they were ravishing. My eye 
would never weary of drinking in the glories which 
such a scene presents. To see clouds, deep, massy, 
gorgeous, piled upon each other in beautiful mag- , 
nificence, seeming the ** pillared props of heaven,”? 
the thousand colors of the sunbeam painted upon | 
their fleecy folds; to see them rolling away slowly 
and heavily, as if the shoulder of some unseen ? 
giant were applied to the whole mass, and as they 
roll continually changing their appearance—now 
white as the plume of the plever just wetted in 


the salt sea foam, now dark and threatening, as if | 
, And did not the quiet heaven, with its myriad 


' stars, look down approvingly on worship and on 


pregnant with wrath to man, and again glowing 
in all the colors of the radiant bow, limned on 
the retreating cloud—and thus to see them pass, 


till all have gone,—till all have faded except, | 


perchance, a lingerer here and there, that seems 
loth to go from the cheering smile of the sun, 
while yet a single ray is left to gild and beautify 
earth, ocean, or sky, is indeed, delightful. To 
gaze upon such a scene must draw forth the admi- 
ration, if not the adoration, of every intelligent 
existence. Here is an exhaustless field for admi- 
ration—something that will never tire—always 
beautiful, alway new. 


After all my admiration of the thousand scenes | 
of beauty that day presents, still can I turn with | 


the sincerity of early love, and in the fullness of 
my heart exclaim, with one of our own sweet 
poets : 


“ Most beautiful, ecstatic, holy night ! 
How I do love thee!” 


A veil seems drawn over the cares and sorrows of 
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of light. 


worshipers ? 
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—— 


‘ earth for a brief period, and ae the last dim light 
| of day is fading from our view, and the shadows 
of night are deepening around us, we are reminded 
that even thus is passing the brief day of life—thus 
goon will the shadows of the tomb shut from our 
visions the blessed light of the rejoicing sun. 


Whispers, as of unseen spirits, are ever floating 


around us at this calm and silent hour; and is it 
not soothing to think that perchance the spirits of 


departed friends 
spirits so fondly clung—are hovering around us, 


those dear ones to whom our 


like guardian angels, to shield us from danger, to 


‘ whisper to us of their radiant home, and raise our 


aspirations to the God of all! We seem enveloped 
by an atmosphere of holiness—the very air is rec- 
olent with music, falling upon the spirit like a epell. 
and we seem as if we were raised nearer heaven 
and more lost to earth, than we can feel in tho 
hurry and bustle of the day. We look up to the 
illimitable sky—studded with innumerable stars 

and we feel our spirits yearning, aye, panting 
within us, to hold communion with those worlds 
In every gentle spirit lives a voice which 
echoes back the sweet and simple language of the 


/ poet : 


“Tf those bright orbs that gem the night 
Be such a blissful dwelling sphere, 
Where kindred spirits reunite, 
Whom fate hath torn asunder here— 
How swect it were at once to die, 
And leave this dreamy world afar, 
Meet soul and soul, and cleave the skv, 
And soar away froin star to star.” 


Let not us, who enjoy the clear light of revela- 
tion, judge those with too much severity who in 
olden time bowed down in worship tothe stars of 
heaven. Theirs was an idolatry that degraded not. 


©, heard they not a voice in every 
star that spoke to them of Deity? Theirs was a 
worship that chastened and purified and exalted the 
soul; and, though they erred, who shall say that 
they erred fatally! Their temple was the earth, 
, curtained by cloud and sky; their altars were the 
flinty rocks, cushioned alone by moss; their songe 
were echoed by mountain and hill, and the voice 
of many waters gave forth the deeply solemn 
response. They worshiped in spirit and in truth 
ignorantly, it is true, but not the less fervently. 
And who, I had almost asked, who can refrain 
from worshiping this burning record of the Univer- 


sal Mind, this 


) 
i 


“ Beautiful language of the unseen God !”’ 


Can a being fashioned by an Almighty hand, 
endowed with deathless energies, go forth alone at 
‘ the still, calm, holy hour of midnight, and gaze on 
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the mysterious beauty, the silent magnificence, of 


the high land of its birth, and was panting to go 
home to the bosom of its Father and its God ?— 


waking! Surely, something must whisper to the 


soul of immortality—an immortality the very con- 


sciousness of which lifts the proud spirit above its 


clog of clay, and places man upon a glorious hight , 


—an elevation which is, in truth, but a little lower 
than the angels. 

‘Those blessed stars, those radiant characters of 
light, have been beautifully termed by a popular 
author, the ** poetry of heaven.’’ Yes, they are 
indeed poetry, written by the finger of Jehovah 
upon the eternal sky, and he who cons it well may 
learn full many a high and holy lesson. Tle will 
feel the rust that hath gathered around his spirit 
from the chilling mists of earth, wearing away, 


and his soul assuming more and more of its orig- | 


inal brightness, and thus preparing to join, ere 


long, the chorus of ‘** those eternal harmonies | 


above,’’ those nevor-fading stars which are 


“For ever singing as they shine , 
‘The hand that made us is divine,’”’ 





LO! THE POOR INDIAN. 


Ina speech of John A. McClung, Esq., of Ken- | 
tucky, on the Slavery question, we find the follow- . 


ing beautifal passage in relation to the probable 
extinetion of the Indian race:—‘*No naturalist 
hesitates with absolute certainty to declare that 
the buffalo, the beaver and the Indian races, are 
drawing near the close of their career, and are 
destined in a few brief years to disappear forever. 
Their recession from east to west commenced 
nearly three centuries ago, when the bark of the 
Pilgrim race first grated upon the Plymouth sands. 
The wild barbaric chivalry which now chases the 
buffalo or follows the war path over the boundless 
prairies of the far West, once roamed on the banks 
of the Delaware and drank of the mountain sources 


of the IHludson. The fated race of the Anglo-Sax- | 
on came over the blue waters from the distant east, | 


and from that moment the death-knell of the in- 
digenous tribes has rung mournfully in the ear of 
the world. 

No human power, nor the combined armies and 


navies of Christendom, no paper protests or legis- 


lative enactments, can arrest the melancholy march 
of the Indian race to their oeean grave in the Far 


West. Their retreat from the Atlantic to the Pa- ’ 


cific shores, running through three centuries of 


} time, and illustrated by the heroism of King Pj, 
the starry worlds, nor feel a thrill, a struggle | 
within him, as if his soul had canght a glanco of 


: pauses for no obstacle. 
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ip and Tecumseh, will live in the annals of 4), 
world, but all else will perish. Even now, in t), 
} language of the prophet of old, we may pay 


{ «their time is near to come, and their days sha)j 
Who can feel as his eye is lifted and the starlight | 
rests on the uncovered brow, that he is to sink in| 
a little while into a sleep that shall know of no. 


not be prolonged.’’ No less distinct, although oj 
a later origin, is the recession of the Spanish any 
the advance of the Anglo-Saxon race, from Nort} 
} and South. This has been slowly progressing {y; 
fifty years, and as early as 1832, had developed it. 
self so distinctly, that the profound and far-seeiny 
De Toqueville predicted the events of the last few 
years, almost with the minute accuracy of a histo. 
ry of the past. For good or for eyil, for weal o; 
woe, the Anglo Saxon race advances, westward 
and southward with a haughty step, which no pa 
per barrier can arrest, and the Indian and the Mex 


, ican retreat before him, perishing as they recede 
, Not less distinctly marked, but with a step more 


noiseless and slow, is that great combined moral 


and physical recession which I have endeavored to 


illustrate. 


There is a steadiness along a vastly extende| 
line, a slow, sullen, massive regularity, which sug 
gests the idea of vast power, and fixed and immu 
table purpose. It hears no remonstrance, it re 
spects no prejudice, it regards no boundary, it 
Day and night, Summe: 
and Winter, with a step that never tires, yet which 


{ Never seems to move, it rolls on through granite 


and steel to its far destiny in the distant South 
What is that destiny, and where is the home which 
Nature has provided for this slow and sable wan 

derer? Shall he dwell for loag centuries among 
the sugar canes of Louisiana and Texas? Shall he 
pitch his tent inthe marshy and death-girdled is 
lands of the West Indian seas? Shall he gradua!l- 


ly mingle with the swarthy bands of Mexico, and 


share with them the long and disastrous retreat 
through centuries of hopeless contest, to the distant 
shores of the Amazon and Orinoco! Or like the 
crew of the fabled phantom ship, shall he be— 


“ A wanderer o'er eternity, {be?” 
Whose bark drives on and on, and anchored ne'er shall 


To these questions I have at present no answer 
The task whieh I undertook was far more simple 
and easy. I asserted that slavery was slowly retir- 
ing to the South, and I have proved it. That a 
revolution has begun in all the frontier slave states, 
and is nearly complete in some, I have shown, as | 
think, by indisputable facts. That this revolution 
is destined to go forward and not backward in 
those States where it has begun, I have not a 
shadow of adoubt. To what new States it may 
be extended, or whether it will be extended to any 
is a question which I leave entirely untouched 
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THE NEW WORLD. 


BY DUGANNF 


On the crowded quays of Genoa, 
Walked a discontented man— 
Gazing forth upon the ocean, 
Far as straining eye could scan. 
Fixed and pallid was his forehead, 
And his arms were tightly locked 
Over the heart that in his bosom 
Like a surging billow rocked: 


Gazed he forth upon the ocean, 
Through the cloudy mistof night, 

Gazed he forth when dancing sunshine 
Clothed the sea with goiden light; 

And his lips would mutter strangely, 
And his forehead weave a frown; 

While he hugged his heart more tightly, 
As ’twere hard to keep it down. 


Gathered the people oft around him— 
Jeering men and laughing maids— 

Mocking scorn and freezing pity, 
Nodding chins and wagging heads: 

And the grey beards said, ‘‘ Good Jesu ! 
’Tis a sight should make us sad! 

This poor man has gone demented— 
Poor Columbus sure is mad!’ 


Like that madman of old Genoa, 
Stand the People’s prophets now, 
Fixing on the Future’s ocean, 
Earnest eye and pallid brow. 
Throb their hearts with mystic longings— 
And they hug their spirits in! 
Lest the might of their conceptions 
Should be crucified by men. 


Like Columbus, gaze they outward, 
Through the gloomy clouds of night, 
Toa world of glorious beauty 
Shining in upon their sight, 
Heed they not the gibes and mockery— 
Heed they not the words of scorn; 
For the act is in the future, 
Though the thought be newly born. 


Brothers ! Hope shal! be our ocean— 
Hope shall bear our swerveless bark ; 
Like the noble Genoese mariner, 
Press we onward to our mark, 
Golden lands gave bold Columbus 
To the grasping kings of Spain: 
We shall give to man his birthright— 
Freedom for the people gain. 





SPEAKING PLAIN. 


There is in this world a great deal of unnecessary 


s 


should carry on a system of ceremonious and unne- 
cessary small talk, of which there is no need, whil 
standing in such relations to each other, is among th 
inexplicables in woman’s character. 


There is sometimes ** much too much ”’ 


ceremony 
between lovers—and sometimes much too little; and 
quite as often one extreme as the other. The most 
amusing part of the business is to see two young 
fools, who have been sighing a twelve month, or 
longer, through each other’s nostrils, and who con- 
sider themselves as good as married, and fly into a 
passion of tears or of rage at the mention of the 
name of any other he or she in the same connection, 
it is the most amusing part of the whole business, 
we say, to see such a couple, boggling at mere words 


—the formal declaration, the formal acceptance, or 


the set proposals to Pa’s and Ma’s of both sides of 


the house. Yet you shall see your swain afraid to 
broach the awful question, except by implication; 
‘ dropping blind hints, as if it were really a great sin 
to speak plain; and you shall see a damsel, who has 
made up lier mind to say yes, and who knows that it 
‘is all understood, hesitating at the word as if it would 


: burn her lips, and after all, not daring to speak it, 


but accepting a husband by pantominic gestures. 


Thank Heaven, all people are not so foolish; if 


) they were, there would be no variety in the world. 


There are, here and there, men who are not ashamed 
to say, honestly, and in a few words, what they 
mean; and there are, here and there, women who 
can deal as honestly. When such people meet, short 
work is made of it; and when one of the sensible 


ones of either sex, is opposed to a mincing one of 


} the other, he or she can help the trembling one over 

; the bridge, When two fools come together, as some 

‘times happens, they can only trust to accident, to 

‘come out of the dilemma, ‘‘ some how; ’’ and acci- 

; dent always assists and favors fools, wherever they 
are. 

We have been often diverted at a tale of old times 
in New England—short to be sure, but to the point. 
It so fell out that two young people became very 
much smitten with each other, as young people 

; sometimes do. The young woman’s father was rich 
}—the young man was poor, but respectable. The 


ceremony about some things, and a great want of | father could stand no such union, but resolutely op- 


necessary ceremony about others. There is a deal 
of unnecessary ceremony for instance ,in very polite- 
ly following a man to the lower door, regretting his 
departure, when in truth you rejoice atit. There 
would, on the other hand, be a great want of neces- 
sary ceremony in following the bent of your inclina- 
tion, and kicking the man down stairs. There is 
much unnecessary ceremony practiced between wo- 


; posed it, and the daughter dare not disobey—that is 
; to say, she dare not disobey openly. She met ‘ him 

by moonlight,’’ while she pretended never to see 

him—and she pined and wasted in spite of herself, 
; She was really in love—a state of ‘* sighs and tears,”’ 
; which women oftener reach in imagination than real- 
;ity. Still, the father was inexorable 


Time passed on, and the rose on Mary’s damask 


men who hate each other, who know it, and each of } cheek, passed off. She let no concealment, like a 


whom knows that the other knows it. 


That they 
24 





‘* worm in the bud,’’ prey on that damask cheek, 
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however; but when her father asked her why she 
The old gentleman was 
Had it been 


a widowed mother, who had had Mary in charge, a 


pined, she always told him. 
a widower, and loved his girl dearly. 
woman's pride never would have given away before 
the importunities of a daughter, Men are not, how- 
ever, so stubborn in such matters, and when the fa- 
ther saw that his daughter’s heart was really set upon 
the match, he surprised her one day by breaking out 
—‘* Mary, rather than mope to death, thee had bet- 
ter marry as soon as thee chooses, and whom thee 
pleases,”’ 

And then what did Mary? Wait till the birds of 
the air had told her swain of the change, or until her 
Not a bit 


She clapped her neat plain bonnet on her 


futher had time to alter his mind again? 
of it. 
head, walked directly into the street, and then as di- 
rectly to the house of her intended, as the street 
would carry her. 
knocking—for knocking was not then fashionable, 


MOUNTAIN GEM. 


‘ 


Whose children, theugh cool in deliberation, are 
brave in action, who, though they pause to decide 
are ready to hear, who thrust no gag upon free 
speech and oller no insult to honest opinion, who cay 
beara blast of vigorous thought without fear thar 
their institutions—Pilgrim-roek and Bunker-hili— 
shall topple in the agitation! Mew England! firm 
as her granite shores, yet progressive as her rivers, 
too enlightened for corruption, too independent fy; 
fear, resting in the quiet of Liberty and Law while 
thrones are crumbling and nations are convulsed, 


‘ with an air of freedom strong as her mountain winds, 
and an atmosphere of truth clear as her winter heay-. 


‘republicanism and liberal Christianity! 


She walked into the house without | 


and she found the family just sitting down to dinner, | 


Some little commotion was exhibited at so unexpect- ; 


ed an apparition as the heiress in the widow’s cot- | 


tage, but she heeded it not. 


ingly. She walked directly to him, and took both 


John looked up, inquir- | 


5 


his hands in hers: ** John,’’ says she, ‘* father says ° 
+] > d 


I may have thee.’’ 
Could she have told him the news in less words ? 
Was there any occasion for more ? 





TRIBUTE TO NEW ENGLAND. 


In the discourse delivered by E. H. Chapin to the 


‘ author of so many beautiful poems. 


eee veereee 


en; it isthe land of the school house, the church, 
the Faneuil Hall; the birth-place and the center of 
Cherishing 
with unforgetting affection the memory of the warm 
hearts that I know cluster in its homes, I shall look to 
it for encouragement whenever a daring thought 
must be spoken, or a bold deed done! ”’ 


DEATH OF A GOOD MAN. 


Rev. O. W. B. Peasopy, pastor of the Unita- 





rian church in Burlington, Vt., died in that place on 
the 5th of July. He was twin brother of the late 
Rev. W. B.O. Peasopy, of Springfield, Mass., 
It is said that 
in early life these brothers became attached to the 
same young lady. They loved the lady—they loved 


each other. At length the one who has just departed 


; made the sacrifice of affection—yielded the object of 


' his love to the equally ardent affection of his brother 


religious society of which he was pastor,on his closing | 
; many years were these three loving and loved indi- 


his relations with them to remove to the city of New 
York, occurs the following eloquent and feelings tri- 


bute to New England:—‘I speak not with insincere : 
‘ascend from earth to heaven; next, her bosom com- 


Janguage then, I speak not to flatter local pride, but 


I utter the sentiments that come from the 


heart ‘ 


warmed and touched by many experiences, when I } 


now say— Farewell to New England! Wherever 


my lot may be cast, I shall always regard it with ad- ' 


miration and with love. Farewell to New England. 
Whose heart of intelligent morality and earnest faith 
sends out the best blood that circulates through the 
land, and vitalizes all that is good in our national in- 
stitutions. Whose proverbial industry is the hive of 
a world-wide enterprise. 
tion, philanthropy, religion, follow the hasty foot- 
steps of emigration and of war, and plant peace and 
New England! 
of prophecy as well as fulfillment, which, consecra- 


plenty where they rest. 


Whose missions of educa- ; 


ans 


4 


—and ‘* they twain were made one flesh.’’ But not 
viduals to remain in this transitory world. The la- 
dy was first to put on the robes of immortality and 


panion; and now his twin brother has gone to join 
them in the realms of eternal bliss. 

A correspondent of the Boston Bee communicates 
the following particulars in reference to Mr. Peabo- 
dy’s funeral in Burlington on the 7th : 


A Unitarian minister from Montreal read the 
Scriptures and made the prayer, and Rev. Mr. Pier- 
pont, of Hollis street church memory, delivered 
the sermon in his own peculiar way. He took no 
text, nor had he a word written, but his remarks 


were eloquent and touching, as many tearful eyes in 


The land 


4 
< 


ted by great memories and fortified by honored graves | 


possessing the noblest history and the best romance, | 


does not slamber among the traditions of the past, | 


but leaps forward with the inspiration of the future! ; 


the congregation bore witness. The church was 
hung in black, and the Sabbath school scholars oc- 
cupied one side of the galleries, all having boquets 
in their hands. It was a beautiful spectacle to wit- 
ness the children Jooking down upon the cold but e!- 
oquent remains of their beloved teacher. 

Mr. Pierpont said these sable hangings told them 
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is was the house of mourning. It is better to go 
.o the house of mourning than to the house of feast- | 
wg. ‘This Scriptural idea he illustrated by many apt 
jgures and beautiful allusions, giving the dead be- 
fore him one of the most amiable and lovely charac- 
ers Lever heard portrayed. Just as the speaker 
closed his remarks, I noticed a stir among the con- , 
sregation, and some hurried to the door. What had 
happened I could not imagine, but soon a lady enter- 
ed and took a seat near the coflin. She wore a trav- 
cling dress and appeared much affected. It was Mrs. 
4, H. Everett, widow of our late Minister to China. 
She was a sister of the deceased and had _ just arriv- 
ed. She did not hear the eloquent Pierpont speak 
of her brother’s character, but she was in season to 
take a last look. The coffin was opened and she 
was led up by two ladies to view that cold face 
which was so recenily imbued with life and which 


She laid her face upon the glass } 
A 


She | 


she so truly loved. 
and remained in that attitude 
breathless silence pervaded the congregation. 
raised her head and took her seat. ‘Tears flowed 
from that sister’s eyes, but hers were not the only 
it was a touching scene. 


some moments. 


tears shed on the occasion. 
A large procession followed the body to its place of 
interment, and as the children passed around the 
grave each one threw in a flower. 





eee eee ee 


HAPPY EFFECTS OF PIRTY. 

In seasons of trial and adversity, all considerations 
but those of piety are found to yield little consolation 
and support. If the mind is not fortified by reli- 
gious principles, we shall probably full into a state of | 
discontent, and thus increase the unhappiness of our } 
lot. Weshall be likely to blame ourselves or our } 
friends, without sufficient reason ; or to become the | 
victims of envy and complaint. And in such a case, 
we shall be a burden to our relatives and a torment } 
to ourselves. Piety is a powerful remedy for this un- } 
happy temper of mind. Its influence will make us 
resigned, cheerful and happy. I have recently wit- } 
nessed its consoling effect in a young lady of culti- ; 
vated mind and accomplished manners. She had } 
been brought up in competency thongh not in great } 
affluence. Well educated and well disciplined, she 
was early distinguished for docility of tempcr and 
moral propriety of behavior. Her worldly prospects 
were favorable, promising a respectable lot in socie- ; 
ty, and yet, not justifying the expectation of great 
abundance. She married also under favorable aus- 
pices; and everything was smiling and joyous in an- 
But misfortune soon came, and the means 
The shock was 


ticipation. 
of worldly distinction wholly failed. 
felt, and for a time pressed heavily ona mind of | 
steat sensibility: but didnot break it down. After a’ 





; she never may behold again. 


1s7 


period of depression, perhaps of mortification, she 
displayed more resolution and composure. And when 
a few months had elapsed, she became entirely cheer- 
ful, and was desirous of becoming useful in society, 
according to her ability. 

I inquired the cause, and soon found it was reli- 
There was, indeed, no boasting, and no os- 
But I had proof of her stated 


gion. 
tentation on her part. 
and frequent seasons for meditation, for prayer, and 
for reading of the holy scriptures. In these she found 


relief, support and comfort. Her countenance was 


‘ that of an angel; for her mind was spiritualized, and 


Mere 
worldly pleasures and riches were gone; but they had 
They were not coveted, and the 


her desires were placed on things above. 
5 


lost their value. 
want of them therefore was not a source of unhappi- 
ness. She drank at the well of living waters, and 
therefore needed not the waters of which we may 

She is 


not an enthusiast, she is not fanatical; she is not dis- 


daily and hourly drink, and thirst for more. 


posed to neglect the duty she owes to her family and 
society; but is more disposed than formerly to be 
useful, and to lead the young in the way of truth and 
virtue, 





WOMAN. 


On glancing superficially at the general aspect of 
society, all women, and all men who see and speak 


; impartially, would pronounce the weaker sex to be 
» doomed to more thanan equal share of suffering; 
’ but happily for woman, her internal resources are 


such as to raise her at least to a level with man in 
the scale of happiness. Bodily weakness and lia- 


: bility to illness is one of the most obvious reasons 


why woman is looked upon as an object of com- 
passion. Scarcely a day passes in which she has 
not some ache or pain that would drive a man 
melancholy, and yet how quietly she rests her 
throbbing temples; how cheerfully she converses 
with every one around her, thus beguiling her 
thoughts from herown sufferings; how patiently 


, she resigns herself to the old accustomed chair, as 


if chained to the very hearth stone; while the 


) birds are warbling forth their welcome to return- 


ing spring, and she knows that the opening flowers 
are scenting the fresh gales that play around the 
garden where she may not tread, and that the sun- 
ny skies are lighting up the landscape with a beauty 
which she may not look upon—it is possible,which 
Yet what is all this 
to woman? Her happiness is not in physieal en- 
joyment, but in love and faith. the 
voice of kindness—the pure, sweet, natural music 
of the feminine soul, to soothe her daily anguish 
_to cheer ber nightly vigil, and she will ask no 


Give her but 


—, 
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more: tell her of the green hills, the verdant | death, and there, too, tears mingled with the damp 
woods, and the silver streams, of the songs of the earth that covered them; but they were not those 
birds, and the frolic of the lambs, of nature’s radi- | bitter scalding tears that wring a mother’s heart, 
ant beauty glowing beneath a cloudless sky, and | when the severing of earth’s dearest tie is felt.— 
of the universal gladness diffused through the ani- | The shade of six summers had scarcely crimsoneq 
mal creation—tell her all this, in which she has, ‘the cheek of this beloved daughter, ere the hand 
personally, no participation, and she will be satis- | of disease grappled strongly its victim, and in 
fied, nay, blest. few brief hours of burning fever, she that was 
& aisR es } prattling with her brother on the lawn had ceased 
‘ to be. 
THE DAUGHTER’S BURIAL. The father stood there in strength and manliness, 
Summer had come. The wild flowers of early but his heaving bosom and the stealing tear toid 
spring were withering beneath the sun’s scorching but too plainly of the struggle within. The mother 
blaze, and sending forth, on the gentle wings of} Was there. She was a young mother, yet she was 
the wind, the sweet fragrance of their departure, bowed down with grief and anxious watching, but 
They had sprung upward from the earth’s bosom, it seemed as though she had nerved herself to 
as the timid heralds of summer’s more generous Come and see the end. When the sexton had laid 
splendor, had stayed one short month, and were , the turf upon the little mound, and leaned upon 
gone. The wild flowers are my favorites, for in , his spade, she turned away, and a light was upon 
them I read a portrayal of human life. Their} her countenance as if the angel spirit of her little 
countless variety, the loveliness and simplicity of } daughter had come back from Heaven to whisper 
some, the majesty and grandeur of thers, their ; hope—hope of an immortal union in the place of 
changeableness, fragrance and beauty, their early ; the holy, where separation will no more come for 
Then I went to my room to think how often 
fines of winter, like the last lingering and spirit- ; He that knoweth what is best for us, takes the 
broken survivor of a past generation; all, all mirror ; little flowers, the opening buds, that are too tender 
forth to the mind that is accustomed to read in for earth, to transplant into a more genial soil on 
the great book of Nature, the semblance of life. { the banks of the river of life. 
Did the reader ever stop from his journeyings to } _— 
ass the Sabbath in any one of the villages that; ,,,,, bales 4 
coe so quietly among the Green Mountains ? If VENTILATION & CLEANLIN ESS. 
he has, the story of their unbroken stillness need ° We are all thoroughly aware of the ne- 
not be told; for once enjoyed, it stamps itself upon; cessity of breathing; agreeable freshness 


a a 


bloom, their drooping and dying just upon the con- , ever. 


VIATOR. 



















the heart, and forms a bright spot to one’s 
life, to which memory loves to lead back the soul 
in after years, to throw around it again its hallow- 
ed influence. 

}ut what means this? Why this measured, sol- 
emn walking of the streets, ere the sun be down? 
Why this gathering at a neighbor’s house with 
such looks of sorrow? Ah! a funeral I too 
went forth and mingled with the multitude in their 
sympathy with the bereaved, for whose heart has 
not felt its pangs ? and once felt, what bosom can 
hold back the deep fountains that well up from 
the hidden recesses of the soul ? 

The pastor ended his words of exhortation and 





}and reviving influence of the pure morning 
;air must convince us that the breathing a 
| pure atmosphere is conducive to health; yet 
;we as carefully exclude the air from our 
; houses as if its approach were noxious. In- 
‘tending to shut out the inclemencies of the 
weather only, in our care to guard ourselves 
; from the external air, we hinder the renewal 
} of the atmosphere which is necessary to pre- 
‘vent its becoming stagnant and unfit to sup- 
} port animal life. 

; Few persons are aware how very necessa- 
‘ry a thorough ventilation is to the preserva- 
}tion of health. We preserve life without 
; food for a considerable time, but keep us 











prayer—kindred and friends sung a wailing song } without air for a very few minutes and we 
for the lost one, when the black and mournful bier, | cogse to exist. It is not enough that we have 
borne upon men’s shoulders, moved from the house | gir, we must have fresh air; for the princi- 
of the deceased to the place appointed for all the ple by which life is supported is taken from 
living. *T'was a little grave we stood beside, yet} the air during the act of breathing. One 
it was a first born’s. We have seen the aged die, ' fourth only of the atmosphere is capable of 
and be gathered unto his fathers, like a shock of ; supporting life; the Temainder serves to di- 
corn fully ripe in its season; we have seen the } lute the pure vital air, and render it more fit 
middle-aged in their strength and glory laid low ir to be respired. A full grown man takes into 
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nis lungs nearly a pint of air each time he 
preathes ; and when at rest, he makes about 
wenty inspirations in a minute. In the 
lungs, by am appropriate apparatus, which , 
changes its purer part, the vital air, (oxygen 
cas,) into fixed air, (carbonic acid gas,) which 
is not only unfit to support animal life, but is 
absolutely destructive of it. An edmirable 
provision of the great Author of nature is 
here visible, to prevent this exhausted and} 
now poisonous air from being breathed a: 
second time :—while in the lungs, the air 
receives so much heat as makes it specifi- 
cally lighter than the pure atmosphere; it 
consequently rises above our heads during 
the short pause between throwing out the 
breath and drawing it in again, and thus se- 
cures tous a pure draught. By the care we 
take to shut out the external air from our 
houses, we prevent the escape of the deteri- ; 
orated air, and condemn ourselves to breathe 
again the same contaminated, unrefreshing 
atmosphere. 


Who that has ever felt the refreshing ef- , 
fects of the morning air, can wonder at the 
lassitude and disease that follow the contin- 
ued breathing of the pestiferous atmosphere , 
of crowded or ill-ventillated apartments? It’ 
is only necessary to observe the countenan- } 
ces of those who inhabit close rooms and 
houses, the squalid hue of their skins, their 
sunken eyes, and their languid movements, ; 
to be sensible of the bad effects of shutting 
out the external air. 


Besides the contamination of the air from 
being breathed, there are other matters which 


nd to depreciate its purity: these are the) |. a 
tend te: Seuunepete: te. penis ‘tion of the beneficence of the Deity in thus 


effluvia constantly passing off from the sur- | 
face of animal bodies, and the combustion of 
candles and other burning substances. Ona 
going into a bed-room in the morning, soon 
after the occupant has left his bed, though he 
be in perfect health and habitually cleanly in| 
his person, the sense of smelling never fails 
to be offended with the odor of animal efilu- 
via with which the atmosphere is charged. 


There is another case, perhaps still more 
striking, when a person fresh from the morn- ; 


ing air enters a coach in which several per- 


sons have been close-stowed during a long. 
He who has once made the experi- , 


The: 


simple expedient of keeping both windows } 


night. 
ment will never voluntarily repeat it. 


dowa but a single half-inch would prevent 
many of the colds, and even fevers, which | 
this injurious mode of traveling often produ- | 
ces. Qutside passengers, though they may : 
suffer a little from more cold and wet, gene- 
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poorer neighbors in city and country. 


‘ the atmosphere. 
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rally escape these every-day complaints of 
those who pay double their fare. If, under 
such circumstances, the air is vitiated, how 
much more injuriously must its quality be de- 
preciated when several persons are confined 
to one room, where there is an utter neglect 
of cleanliness ; in which cooking, washing, 
and all other domestic affairs are necessarily 
performed; where the windows are immova- 


‘ble, and the door is never opened but while 


some one is passing through it! On enter- 
ing such a den of filth, the nose is saluted by 
a stench so horrible, as to make any person, 
unused to it, recoil and pause, before he ven- 
tures in; but the wretched inhabitant has his 
sense of smelling so blunted, that he does not 
perceive that, with every breath he takes, he 
inhales a poison, which is sapping the vigor 
of his body, and destroying the energies of 
his mind. 


This is the condition of too many of our 
Can 
we wonder that, with such absolute neglect, 
all the diseases of persons so situated should 
be of a dangerous character? or that the 
mind should be dispirited, and that the man 
should fly todrams for relief from the bur- 
den which he finds to be weighing him down ? 

It may be taken as a wholesome general 
rule, that whatever produces a disagreeable 
impression on the sense of smelling, is un- 
favorable to health. That sense was doubt- 
less intended to guard us against the dan- 
gers to which we are liable from vitiation of 
If we have, by the same 
means, a high sense of gratification from 
other objects, it ought to excite our admira- 


making our senses serve the double purpose 
of affording us pleasure and security; for 


the latter might just as effectually have been 


answered by our being only susceptible of 


painful impressions. 


To keep the atmosphere of our houses 
free from contamination, it is not sufficient 
that we secure a frequent renewal of the air 
—all matters which can injure its purity 
must be carefully removed. The linen of 
beds should not be allowed to remain un- 
changed till it has lost all appearance of ev- 
er having been white, or of ever having had 
any acquaintance with the washing-tub. 
The contents of chamber-vessels should not 
be left in the house an instant, if it be possi- 
ble, and certainly not in the room of a sick 
person: every moment they remain, they fill 
the air with a fiithy odor which is little less 
than poisonous to all who breathe it. 
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Those who have but one apartment in 
which they must of necessity perform all the 
domestic duties, should be careful to remove 
all matters that are offensive in smell, as cab- 
bage, water, dirty soap-suds, W&c.; they 
should indeed, if possible, avoid washing in 
the room they live in. For the same reason, 
drying clothes in-doors should be avoided, 


Flowers in water, and living plants in pots, 
greatly injure the purity of the air during 
the night, by giving off latge quantities of an 
air (carbonic acid) similar to that which is 
separated from’ the lungs by breathing, 
which, as before stated, is highly noxious. 
On this account they should never be kept in 
Led-rooms: there are instances of persons 
who have incautiously gone to sleep in a 
close room in which there has been a large 
growing plant, having been found dead in 
the morning, as effectually suffocated as if 
there had been a charcoal stove in the room. 


A constant renewal of the air is absolutes 
ly necessary to its purity: for in all situn- 
tions it is suffering either by its vital part be- 
ing absorbed, or by impure vapors being dis- 
engaged and dispersed through it. Veniz/a- 
tion, therefore, resolves itself into the secur- 
ing of a constant supply of fresh air. 


In the construction of houses, especially 
in those built for the poor, this great object 
has been 100 generally overlooked, when, by 
a little contrivance in the arrangement of 
windows and doors, a current of air might, 
at any time, be made to pervade every room 
of a house of any dimensions. Rooms can- 
not be well ventilated that have no outlet for 
the air; for this reaton there should be a 
chimney to every apartment. The windows 
should be capable of being opened, and they 
should be situated on the side of the room 
opposite to, and furthest from, the fire-place, 
that the air may traverse the whole space of 
the apartment in its way to the chimney. 


Fire-places in bed-rooms should not be 
stopped up with chimney-boards. The win- | 
dows should be thrown open for some hours | 
every day, to'carry offthe animal efiluvia 
which are necessarily: separating from the 
bed-clothes, and which should be assisted in 
their escape by the bed being shaken up, 
and the clothes spread abroad, in which 
state they should remain as long as possible; 
this is the reverse of the usual practice of 
making the bed, as it iscalled, in the morn- 
ing, and tucking itup close, as if with the 
determination of preventing any purification 
from taking plaice. Attention to this direc: | 
tion, with regard to airing theo bed-clothes ; 
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and bed after being slept in, is of the great. 
est importance to persons of weak health. 
Instan¢es have been known in which res. 
lessness and an inability to find refreshmen; 
from sleep would come on in such individu. 
als when the linen of their beds had beep 
unchanged for eight or ten days. In one 
case of a gentleman of a very irritable habit, 
who suffered from excessive perspiration du- 
ring the night, and who had taken much 
medicine without relief, he observed that, 
for two or three nights after he had fresh 
sheets put upon his bed, he had no sweating; 
and that, after that time, he never awoke, 
but that he was literally swimming, and that 
the sweats seemed to increase with the length 
of time he slept in the same sheets. By not 
permitting him to sleep in the same sheets 
or night-clothes more than twice without 
their being washed, he instantly lost his de- 
bilitating affection. F. 





MONUMENT TO WASHINGTON. 

Wasnrneton, July 4th, 1848. 
Mr. Eptror :—I need not tell you this has 
been a great day in the metropolis. Not only 
has the birth-day of our country been cele- 
brated after the old custom, but we have de- 
posited with appropriate ceremonies, upon 
Monument Square, the corner stone of a 
monument to Washington, “ which will. de- 
clare to generations yet unborn how their fa- 
thers venerated the memory of him who was 
the Father of his own country, and the ad- 
miration of the world.” The number of 
people who flocked into the city yesterday 
afternoon from every quarter of the compass, 
was truly: immense, and the same business 

has continued nearly the whole of this day. 


The weather has been truly delightful, 
sunny but comparatively cool, and the recent 
showers had: so thoroughly cleaned’ the 
streets that we were not tormented ‘ with the 
dust. During the morning the streets were 
completely thronged with spectators; flags 
were flying: from every: public building in 
town, and at various places were hung across 


‘the avenue with such mottos as the follow- 


ing—‘ May our country always be right, but 
right or. wrong, always our country,” and 
again—* First in war; first: in peace, and 
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frst in the hearts of his countrymen.” The 
most picturesque feature, however, was the 
»rocession, Which was under the command of 
Major General Quitman, who was assisted 
by Gen. George Cadwalader, Col. May and 
It was formed in 
font of the City Hall, and at twelve o’clock 
precisely tock up its line of march. I can- 
not tell you how long it was, but [ know this, 
that it took forty minutes for it to pass the 
corner of a street. ‘The military display 
was exceeding imposing, and ! regret that | 
cannot give you the names of the various 
companies which were in the procession. 
But besides these, there were the President 
of the United States, heads of departments, 
the Supreme Court Judges, the Diplomatic 
Corps, the Masons, the Odd Fellows, Mem- 
bers of Congress, delegates from neighboring 
States, temperance orders, Rechabites, the 
corporate authorities of Alexandria, Georce- 
town and Washington, the benevolent and 


literary societies of the city, revolutionary | 
the articles deposited in the corner stone, I 


officers, several] well disciplined bands of fire- 
men, the Monument Society and any quan- 
tity of citizens. 

After passing through the entire length of 
the avenue, the procession turned to the left, 
and passed over the bridge, (which spans the 
Tiber,) on their way to Monument Square. 
At this bridge there was a triumphal arch, 
white as the driven snow, (for it was covered 
with bleached cotton,) upon which was the 
word Independence, together with the name 
ef all the States in the Union. 


The square, so called, where the monu- 
ment is to be erected, is very large and com- 
mands a fine prospect of the city, and is in 
full view of the Capito] and White House. 
It is formed by the junction of the Potomac 
and the Tiber, and is indeed a most appro- 
priate location forthe monument. Near the 
center of this square was erected an immense 
scaffolding, forming a half. circle and intend- 
ed for ladies, immediately in front of which 
was a stupendous white arch, on the top of 
which was chained a large white headed 
eagle, alive and full of 7%, Th corner 


- 
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stone of the monument is of white marble, 


and bears the following inscription—* Cor- 
NER Stone, presented by ‘Thomas Syming- 
ton, Balt. 1848.—Executed by Thos. Berry 
and Alexander Rutherford, Washiagton.”— 
The assembled multitude were ranged around 
evincing deep interest in the memorable oc- 
The 
of laying the stone were conducted by B. Bb. 
French, Esq., Master of the Masonic frater- 
nity of this District, and it is not unworthy 
of note that he used the identical trowel with 
which Washington laid the corner stone of 


the Capitol, and wore the same gloves and 


casion of their gathering, ceremonies 


apron, the later worked and presented by the 
lady of Gen. Lafayette. An appropriate 
prayer was offered by the Rev. C. A. Davis, 
of the Methodist persuasion, and Chaplain 
of the Grand Lodge of Masons, and the ben- 
ediction was pronounced by Rev, R. Rh. Gur- 
ley. An appropriate hymn was also sung to 
the tune of Old Hundred, which produceda 
delightful impression on the mind. Among 


noticed a complete census of the United 
States, and several flags, which had been 


presented to the monument association by 


the yourg men of Baltimore and others. 
Corn, oil and wine, coins and documents 
enclosed in the cavity, and the ceremony 
completed by remarks from the officiating 


mason. 
But the feature of the day was the address 


‘of Mr. Winthrop Speaker of the House of 


Representatives. It was the brilliant produc- 


tion of a cultivated mind ; adapted to the oc- 
‘casion in manner and matter; and although 


the auditory listened in attentive admiration 
to its eloquent delivery for over two hours 

there could have been none there who would 
not willingly have remained twice the time. 
The orator was frequently interrupted by in- 
voluntary bursts of applause; and at the 


‘close retired from the stand amid loud and 
enthusiastic cheering... Below is Mr. Win- 


throp’s peroration : 


«“ Let the column which we are about to con- 
struct be at once a pledge and an emblem of 
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erpetual union. Let the foundations be 
tnid, let the superstructure be built up and ce- 
mented, let each stone be raised and riveted, 
ina spirit of national brotherhood! And 
may the earliest ray of the rising sun—till 
that sun shall set to rise no more—draw forth 
from it daily, as from the fabled statue of an- 
tiquity, a strain of national harmony, which 
shall strike a responsive chord in every 
heart throughout the Republic! 


Proceed, then, fellow-citizens, with the 
work for which you bave assembled! Lay 
the corner-stone of a monument which shall 
adequately bespeak the gratitude of the 
whole American People to the illustrious Fa- 
ther of his Country! Build it to the skies; 
you cannot outreach the loftiness of his prin- 
ciples! Found it upon the massive and eter- 
nal rock ; you cannot make it more enduring 
than his fame! Construct it of the peerless 
Parian marble ; you cannot make it purer 
than his life! 
and principles of ancient and modern art; 
you cannot make it more proportionate than 
his character ! 


But let not your homage to his memory ; 


end here. Think not to transfer to a tablet 
oracolumn the tribute which is due from 
yourselves. 
only be rendered by observing his precepts 
and imitating hisexample. Szmzlitudine de- 
coremus. He has built his own monument. 
We and those who come after us in succes- 
sive generations are its appointed, its privileg- 
ed guardians, This wide-spread Republic is 
the trae monument to Washington. Main- 
tain its Independence. Uphold its Constitu- 
tion. Preserve its Union. 
erty. Let it stand before the world in all its 
original strength and beauty, securing peace, 
order, equality and freedom to all within its 
boundaries, and shedding light and hope and 
joy upon the pathway of human liberty 
throvghout the world; and Washington 
needs no other monument. Other structures 
may fitly testify our veneration for him; 
this, this alone can adequately illustrate his 
services to mankind. 


Nor does he need even this. 
lic may perish; the wide arch of our ranged 
Union may fall ; star by star its glories may 
expire ; stone by stone its columns and its 
capitol may moulder and crumble ; all other 
names which adorn its annals may be forgot- | 
ten; but as long as human hearts shall any 
where pant, or human tongues shall any 
where plead, for a true, rational, constitution- ; 
al liberty, those hearts shall enshrine the ; 


Exhaust upon it the rules’ 


Just honor to Washington can | 


Defend its Lib- ' 


The Repub- } 
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memory, and those tongues prolong the fame 
of Georce Wasunincron!” 


ORIGIN OF INDIAN CORN. 


There is much poetry in the Indian Mythology, 
In Hoffinan’s ** Wild Scenes in the Forest and 
Prairie ’’ we find the following beautiful legend: 
‘* There is a place on the banks of the eoftly-flow. 
ing Unadillia, not far from its confluence with the 
Susquehannah, which in former years Was an ex. 
tensive beaver meadow. The short turf sloped 
down almost to the brink of the stream, whose 
banks at this place nourish not a single tree to 
shadow its waters. Here, where they flow over 
pebbles so smooth and shiny that the Indian maid 
who wandered along the margin would pause to 
count over her strings of wampum, and think the 
beads had slipped away, there came one day some 
girls to bathe, and one of the most beautiful of 
all lingered behind her companions to gather these 
bright pebbles from the bed of the river. A water 
spirit, who had assumed the form of a musquosh, 
sat long watching her from the shore. He looked 
at her shining shoulders—at her dripping locks, and 
the gently swelling bosom over which they fell, and 
when the maid lifted her rounded limbs from the 
water, and stepped lightly upon the green sod, he 
too raised himself from the mossy bank where he 
had been hidden, and recovering his own shape ran 
to embrace her. The maiden shrieked and fled, 
but the enamored spirit pressed closely in pursuit, 
and the meadow affording no shrub nor covert to 
screen her from her eager pursuer, she turned 
again towards the stream she had left, and made 
for a spot where the wild flowers grew tall and 
rankly by the moist margin. The spirit still fol- 
lowed her; and frightened and fatigued the girl 
would have sunk upon the ground as he approach- 
ed, had she not been supported by a tuft of flags 
while hastily seizing and twining them around her 
person to hide hershame. In that moment her 
slender form grew thinner and more rounded, her 
feet became indurated in the loose sand that open- 
ed to receive them; the blades of the flag broad- 
ened around her fingers, and enclosed her hand; 
while the pearly pebbles that she held resolved 
themselves into milky grains, which were kept to- 
gether bythe plaited husk. The baffled water- 
spirit sprung to seize her by the long hair that yet 
floated in the breeze, but the silken tassels of the 
rustling maize was all that met his grasp.”’ 





The Chronotype thinks dolting will sepa- 
rate the flour and bran of politics. It says 
the bran stays behind, in all cases. 
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he fled to England, was now residing near Ajacio 


WHAT IS FRIENDSHIP ? “ | - 
said to have been founded by a son of Ajax, and in 
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What is friendship ? A star [ asked, 
That glistened in the evening skv. 

And seemed a human soul. unmasked 
To converse with the mortal eve. 

It mingled with a kindred light © 
And sparkled then a brighter ray, 

As smiling through the gloom of night. 
‘(One star,” it seemed to say. 


T asked two drops of morning dew, 

As bright they sparkled in the sun; 
They quickly each to other flew 

And sweetly mingled into one, 
Reflecting now the varied hue 

Of grove, and hill, and earth, and skv, 
“One drop,” their voice in accents true, 

United gave the quick reply. 


[asked a murmuring streamlet gay, 

That leaped adown the mountain side, 
And through the meadow wound its way, 
To meet the ocean’s rollingtide ; 

And quick an eddying whirl it gave, 
To mingle with a sister rill, 
And from the true responding wave, 
‘‘ One stream,’’ the single answer still. 


T asked—but need not ask anew— 
The star—the drop—the streamlet—al}, 
In living language answering true, 
Respond with nature’s general call : 
It is a mingling into one 
Of hearts that beat and feel the same, 
Of souls that flow and eush alone 
With thought’s and feeling’s mingled flame. 


~« 





THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


The small town of Ajacio is situated on an island 
third in size among those in the Mediterranean, but 


greatly inferior to many in fertility and resources. Its | 


people, rough like its surface, have been always dis- 
tinguished for their hardihood and spirit of wild in- 
dependenee. ‘Too small for the permanent mainten- 
ance of an independent government, this island has 
successively belonged to Pheenicians, Phoceans, Car- 


thegenians, Romans, Goths, Genoese, and French. 


The Corscicans were always restless and impatient | 


subjects, and never submitted to the feudal system, 
once almost universal in Europe. Some ten 


before the period of which we now speak, Genoa, 


yea rs 


wearied with ineffectual attempts to establish her : 


odious authority in the island, had transferred her 
claims to France. 


defeated the efforts of the brave patriot Paoli to es- | 
tablish a free government, and, driving him into exile, 


compelled his countrymen to receive the yoke. 


Some of Paoli’s followers had not only submitted, | 


but had insinuated themselves into the favor of the 
French Governor. 
culty been dissuaded from sharing his fortunes, when 
y= 
ww 





That powerful country had easily ' 


One of these who had with diffi- ' 


ancient times hearing the name of Urcinium. 


At this gentleman’s residence, a short distance 
from the town, one beautifal morning in the month of 
April, 1779, there was heard an unusual bustle. The 
establishment was plain, but respectable; in its piaz- 
za might be seen its master and mistress, both per- 
sons strikingly handsome, surrounded by a group of 
beautiful children. Among them was a son of 12 
and another of 16, whose evidently depressed spirits 


the elder and milder-looking brother was attempting 


to cheer. ‘The parents seemed divided between joy 
and grief, and while actively engaged in preparations 
for the departure of some member of the family, oc- 
casionally paused, to cast a look of mingled pride 
and melancholy at the younger of the two boys. ‘This 
son’s features were regular, his eyes uncommonly 
brilliant, and the bold and decided expression of his 
countenance only partially obscured by a passing 
cloud of sorrow. Ilis person, notwithstanding his 
youth, was sufliciently developed in that warm region 
(for althongh the latitude is that of Boston, the cli- 
mate is very warm) to admit the commencement of 


military training. He was starting to the military 


' school at Brienne, in which Count Marbeof, the 


. French Governor, had just procured him a place. 


When the time of departure came, the smaller 
children gathered around, the elder brother held him 
by the hand, and his father bade him an aflectionate 
but almost silent farewell. But the mother, whose 

face bore marks of high energy and intelligence, and 
-with whom he was evidently a favorite, took het 
darling boy aside. 

‘* Napoleon,’’ said she, ‘‘ the world is now before 
you, be industrious, be prodent, be daring, and you 
will crown yourself and me with honor. Your coun- 
try is no longer free; but you have before you a wider 
field of enterprise, opened by its very misfortunes, — 
Distinction is attainable by merit even in France; 
you have good blood in your veins, and you have a 
head and spirit on which the proudest Frenehman 
cannot look down. If kept down in France, you can 
seek elsewhere that military glory which it is your 
Farewell, my brave boy, remember 


fate to attain. 


your mother’s counsel and your own high destiny.”’ 

As his mother spoke, the blood mounted to her 
son’s dark cheeks, bis eye flashed, and his whole face 
was lighted up by enthusiasm. ‘* Never,’’ said he, 
‘* will I forget your counsel, I will fulfill my destiny, 
or perish in the attempt.”’ 


His mother stooped, parted the dark hair on his 
forehead, kissed it, dropped a single tear, and then 
led him to the carriage which conveyed him to the 
French vessel in which he embarked. His parents 
accompanied him to the shore, and gazed on the de- 
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parting ship until nothing was longer visible on its 
decks. 

Placed under the tuition of a provincial military 
school, Napoleon Bonaparte had soon attracted atten- 
tion by his genius and application, and being trans- 
ferred to a higher school at Paris, on that account, 
there sustained and even increased his reputation.— 
After an examination, approved by some of the first 
scientific men in France, he received his first com- 
mission at the early age of sixteen. During his long 
absence from his native country, his attachment to it 
had not been kept alive by the precepts and influence 
of a father and other relatives. Bonaparte’s father 
had despaired of his country’s independence, anc the 
young man was a beneficiary of the French govern- 
ment. 


Napoleon’s first real service was against his father’s 
old friend Paoli, who finding himself deceived in his 
first fuvorable impressions concerning the tendency of 
the French revolution, had acted on his changed 
opinions, and in vain solicited the aid of Napoleon in 
the resistance which he had organized against France. 
His young favorite’s French education and associa- 
tions, his real or politic attachment to Jacobinism 
then in the ascendant, and his eagerness for a Jarger 
field of enterprise, deterred him from devoting his 
high genius to the establishment of his country’s in- 
dependence. In vain did his fathes’s old commander 
remind him of their joint efforts and sufferings in that 
noble cause, and stimulate the youthful ambition of 
the son to a rivalry of those heroes that he admired 
His father 
was dead, and his mother, whose energy and decision 


so much in the descriptions of Plutarch. 


were his best inheritance, wanted the influence if not 
the inclination to engage him in this romantic enter- 
prise. Not satisfied with neutrality, he bore arms 
against his hereditary friend and native island, and 
experienced the defeat and disaster which such con- 
duct merited. Escapiog with difliculty from a tower 
which he had taken and defended to the very borders 
of starvation, he, with his whole family, were ban- 


ished, 


But his adopted country soon gave him an appoint- 
ment that opened to his ardent gaze the long vista of 
coming glory. The people of Toulon, disgusted with 
the excesses of the Jacobins, had called in the aid of 
the English government. They were the allies of 
England as the people of Saguntum were of Rome. 
Napoleon commanded the artillery in the force sent 
to reduce this town, denounced as an enemy of liberty 


and of France, It soon fell, by a plan which his in- 


tuitive sagacity had suggested. The overthrow of the : 
_in history, and had been such in its commencement, 


Terrorists, the party to which he was then attached, 
over-clouded for a time the brilliant prospects opened 
to him by the capture of Toulon, and, during a short 
period, actually occasioned his confinement. 


During | 
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this interval of inactivity, his ardent imagination for 


‘ med schemes of oriental achievement and conques: 


not destined to be realized. Being recommended 4s 
a man ‘*who would not stand upon ceremony,”’ he 
aided the base ‘‘rump’’ convention, in crushing 
those honest citizens who were endeavoring to thwart 
its selfish and dangerous designs, and received his 


reward in the command of the army in Italy. 


Sixteen years after was witnessed the most power- 
ful armament which Europe or even the world had 
ever seen. The colors of France had contro) ove; 
more than a million of soidiers, a host which armed 
and equipped as it was, would have been greatly an 
overmatch for the army of Xerxes, had it been five 
times as numerous as Mendax Grecia represents, and 
every man in it as brave as the elder Cyrus. Nearly 
all Western Europe furnished troops and quotas for 
the stupendous expedition in which the great nation 
was now engaged. Who is now at the head of this 
great nation? {[s it a Bourbon, whom his people dis- 
gusted with the evils of anarchy have restored to his 
throne, and who is endeavoring to bind them to the 
gradual restoration of the old tyranny by the dazzling 
splendor of his foreign conquests, or is it a champian 
and a child of the revolution? It is indeed a child 
of the convulsion, dut now greatly ashamed of his 
origin. The young Corsican who dreamed that he 
might be ** king of Jerusalem,’’ had risen far above 
his most brilliant anticipations. He is not only em- 
peror of la belle France, but dictator of Europe. He 
is marching at the head of half a million of men that 
he had in arms, towards a region which the flight of 
Roman eagles never reached, for the purpose of ma- 
king the emperor of Sarmatia and Scythia an unwill- 
ing ally, in his great continental crusade against that 
small Western island which remained untouched by 
Distance, climate 
and the murmurs of those whose rights, comforts and 


French soldiery or French policy. 


interests he regarded as a slight sacrifice to his vain 
glory, in vain combined to deter from the enterprise 
the grasping ambition and iron energies of Napoleon. 


: In vain was he reminded that the stubborn valor of 


the Russians had always rendered his successes over 
them dear purchases, and warned that, on their own 
frozen plains, his victories, like those of Pyrrhus, 
At heart despi- 
sing the Christian superstition, he was led by fatalism 


might prove absolutely destructive. 


by his star, which he imagined a sure guide to vic- 
tory. 

But it is full time to trace the career by which he 
arrived at this pitch of presumption. 


His rise had indeed surpassed every thing recorded 


its rapidity, and the astonishing height to which it 
had carried him, that no head which ever sat on ha- 
man shoulders could have bore it without intoxication. 
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Taking command of an army inferior in numbers, 


dispirited, without clothes, without provisions, with- 


out cavalry, without pay, he had not only forced his. 


way into the fair fields of Italy, but had almost anni- 


jilated five superior Austrian armies, led by brave 


and experienced commanders, and thus in one single 
year thrown completely into the shade the exoloits of 
He had 


every other modern General. in the same 


space shown himself an able and successful diploma- | 


tist, by revolutionizing Northern Italy, while he sent 
its spoils to fill the empty treasury of France, and 
Not satisfied with Eu- 
rope as a theatre of action, he carried his arms to 


adorn her repositories of art. 


the distant East, into those fieids on which Alexander 
But vic- 
torious as he was on the plains of Egypt, and the 


and Cesar, and Cour de Leon once fought. 


mountains of Palestine, he advanced 
moral reputation, nor the true interests of his coun- 
try. 

Returning from what he perceived must be a fruit- 
less expedition, he rid France of the corrupt govern- 
ment which disgraced it, to the great joy of the na- 
tion at large, which looked only at the immediate 
result, without once considering means or conse- 
quences. 


As soon as he had somewhat cleansed away the 


corruptions at home, and given new energy to the | 


“s . . . ¢ usual wont, he heartlessly deserted the wife of his 
civil government, he plunged into his proper warlike | 


element again. Instead of now creeping around the 


ing down his unexpected troops into the same fruitfal 
and beautiful plains. Ie had indeed no enemies nor 


elephants to retard his march difficult as that march 


was, in spite of the aid afforded by the mountaineers, ° 


both from the ruggedness of the way and the encum- 
brance of those thundering engines, which were at 
once more formidable and more manageable, than 
the animal engines of oriental warfare. Hannibal! 


had owed his victories to his great superiority of cav- 


alry, which was eminently useful in the campaign , 
country of Lombardy; but the inferiority of Bona- | 


parte in this arm had well nigh occasioned his defeat 
at Marengo; yet his skill and perseverence triumphed 
over this disadvantage as they had done over the 
precipices and glaciers of the Alps. 

Austria was again at his feet, and the short interval 


of peach which he granted to his prostrate foe, only ; 


gave him time to place the iunperial crown on his 
head. and to prepare for a new and wider career of 
conquest. 

When he again took the field, it was against two 
emperors, for the Russian Czar had now buckled on 
his armor to meet the daring power which was threat- 
ening the repose and independence of Europe. [lis 
Geveral Suwarrow had, in the absence of Bonaparte, 
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neither his ; 


> conqueror. 


* ° ° > P : ata " , 
base of the Alps, he boldly scaled their highest sum- ; PrOReare Gaamy- 

: ; , ‘ highest pinnacle of his greatness. 
mits, emulating the example of Hannibal, and pour- | ug I 5 
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beaten the French, and it was boped that the obsti- 
nate and untamed valor of the Russians might check 
the flight of those eagles which bid fair to emulate 
the Roman, 

Vain thought! The sun of Austerlitz rose not to 
obscure but to brighten the eseutcheon of France; 
‘* the battle of the emperors ’’ laid the pride of Aus- 
tria in the dust, and drove the Muscovites back to 
their northern hive. 

The sword and the dominions of the great Frederic 
were seized by the strong and grasping hand of Bo- 
naparte. 

Again he met the Russian hordes, and again he 
triumphed over their firm steadiness at an immense 
cost of life. The Czar himself for a time became 
the minion of Bonaparte, and united in the impotent 
attempt to destroy the only great power which never 
bowed the knee to Baal. 

But the persevering Austrian, seizing the opportu- 
nity, while Napoleon was engaged in his unrighteous 
invasion of Spain, took the field against his fated 
Leaving to inferior hands the conquest 


‘of the Spanish peninsula, the French emperor flew 


to Germany, and by a series of maneuvers perhaps 


{ the most masterly in modern warfare, completed the 
, degradation of the Austrian empire. 


Yet, instead of pressing his advantage as was his 


youth, and sought a new bride in the house of his 
He was now apparently on the 
Uniting the splen- 
dor of his own revolutionary achievements to the 
apparent safeguard of an alliance with one of the 
oldest dynasties in Europe, he seemed to those who 
saw only the surface of things to have Jaid the foun- 
dations of an hereditary empire. 

Believing this, he determined to crush his quondam 
ally, the Czar, now the only refractory continental 
potentate. It was for this purpose that he mastered 
all his forces and collected all his quotas from his 
Prussian, Austrian, Italian and other vassals. It wa 
Vistula the 
most formidable army ever ranged under one banner, 


for this that he had assembled on the 


to invade that vast empire which the Swedish mad- 
man had fruitlessly attacked, and which the genius 
of the great Peter had consolidated. We shall here- 
after see whether he found a Narva or a Pultowa. 
He who had defied all Europe’s strength, 
Beneath his own weak weakness sunk at length. 


That immense army with which, contrary to the 
advice of his best counsellors, he bad trusted to make 
another imperial worshiper fall down before the Eu- 
ropean Juggernaut, had been annihilated by Russian 
The 


and the retreat from Moscow are the most revolting 


cannon and Ruseian frost. battle of Boredino 


scenes in the history of modern warfare. We are 
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accustomed to regard the Russians as half savages 
and altogether slaves crushed almost out of the form 
of humanity by oppression. But in this campaign 
they proved themselves true patriots and heroes, ready 
to peril life and property in the defence of their 
country however enslaved. Moscow was burned by 
the hands, not of Frenchmen but of Muscovites, and 
Bonaparte was not slow to perceive that such an act 


5] 


** boded great misfortune’’ to him and to an army 
whose after sufferings no imagination can conceive 
nor pen describe. It was a scene which should have 
sickened him entirely of warfare, but this iron heart- 
ed chieftain only considered it a signal for greater but 
fruitless exertions. 

The cringing vassals of his sunshiny days fell from 
him in adversity, and made him feel that something 
more than the will of one man was required to effect 
a permanent union among nations differing in lan- 
guace, institutions and interests, 

Even his father-in-law, and Murat, to whom he 


had given his sister’s hand and a throne, joined the 


hostile league. Genius, energy, skill, the result of } 


long experience, seconded by perfect acquaintance 
with his own troops and resources, as well as with 
those of his enemies, were in vain exerted. His star, 
which often invisible to others had always appeared 
to him, as a guide to victory, was no longer in the 
ascendant , was now hid from his own eyes. Yet 
still he fought on, and was the last to abandon heart 
und hope. 


The Scythian, the Goth, the Sarmatian, and the 


German, are now poured on southern Europe, uot as | 


in days of yore to secure abodes in softer climes and 
richer fields, possessed by an effeminate and worn- 
outrace. The armies of the South had attempted 
to carry their conquests where no Southern banner 
had ever before waved, and to enforce on those hy- 
perborean regions the arbitrary sway of the Freach 
dictator. ‘The wild Tartar and the fierce Cossack 
now united with the Austrian and Prussian, so often 
trampled on, in exulting over the ‘* capital of the 
world.’? The imbecile race of Bourbon was once 
more on the throne, while the hero of a hundred 
fights, on whom the world had just been gazing with 
awe, was banished to an insignificant islet near the 


one which gave him birth. His native country would } 


have been a more appropriate retreat, had he been 
capable of repose. 


But fate decreed not so; the imperial bird. 

That in his neighboring cage untear’d, unstirr’d, 
Had seem’d to sleep with head beneath his wing, 
Yet watch’d the moment for a daring spring. 

But this was destined to be tie justi swoop of the 
king of birds; those inferior fowls, which had once 
fluttered in cowardly humility around him, now gath- 
ered courage from his recent overthrow, and their ; 


own numbers. The northern eagle which, although 
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in youth, fascinated by his eye and his caresses, 


had shaken off the spell, and first dipping his beak jn 
his blood, had aided in bringing him to earth, now 
that he was up again, was sailing to the renewed as. 
sault in the full vigor and majesty of his matured 
pinions. ‘That island falcon which had never for one 
moment quailed before ths French eagle, when soar- 
ing ‘* in his pride of place,’’ now led the van of his 
assailants. 

Wellington’s army was equal to Benaparte’s in 
numbers: but he had few of his old troops with him, 


‘and more than half his force was a mixture of several 


nations allied to Great Britain. He had chosen his 
own position, where he quietly waited the onset of 
the French, many of whom had been marching al! 
the night before, and in the afternoon was aided first 
morally and then physically by the approach of the 
Prussians. But the French Emperor did every thing 
possible for a great General to avert defeat; but the 
wand of his power was completely broken at Wa 
terloo. 

Napoleon died, as he was born, on a small and 
rocky island; but it was not that of his birth, nor 
was it washed by that sea which so long formed the 


‘centre of human civilization and grandeur. It was 


in that magnum mare in which a Carthegenian 
mountain has given its northern name, and in a re- 
mote part of it, unexplored in ancient times, save by 
Carthegenian navigators. He was a prisoner to those 


*modern Romans whose firmness had remained un- 


shaken by his most brilliant martial achievements, 
and by his most daring coups d’etat, and whose 
prince, either from conviction or from policy, he had 
called, ** the most powerful, the most constant, and 
the most gonerous of his enemies.’’ It was in the 
vigor of manhood, when the understanding is usually 
in its full maturity and the bodily powers unimpaired, 
at the age of forty-six, that the disturber of modern 
Europe was condemned, not as before, to the govern- 
ment of an insignificant principality, but to a real 
and sad captivity. 

Lurking disease, brought into activity by anxiety 
and confinement, within a few years put a period to 
that turbulent existence. The brightest blade rusts 
soonest when confined within its sheath. 


A storm of nature was raging around his dying 
couch; but the moral world which he had so long dis- 


‘turbed was at peace. Neither literature, nor philoso- 
phy, nor religion satisfied the cravings of a soul on 
which ambition had set its everlasting seal. In his 


last words and doubtless in his last disturbed thoughts 
le was at the head of his army. With war in his 
heart he passed to his dread account before the God 
of Peace. 

His desire that his remains should be deposited in 
France, ‘‘ the land he loved so well,’’ was at first 
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regarded. But twenty years afierwards, the love 
still more the vanity of the French were satisfied 
, the restoration of one dead, who, with all his 
ult and crimes, must ever be identified with the 

sory of that nation, and deserved a thousand times 
etter than the bigoted and debauched Louis the title 

(Grand Monarch. His heart after death became 

ihe prey of vermin, as in life it had been devoured 

y the demon ambition.* The preservation of his 

wody may be considered ominous of his permanent 
old on the admiration of his adopted country. The 


wight colors in which his character has been invest- 
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ed by the imagination of his blind followers may fade © 


uud disappear like the,garments around his corpse, 
put must ever leave a solid and indestructible re- 
b> 
37 


siduum, 


* Said to have been half eaten up by one of. the rats 
which infested Longwood. 





OUR CHILDREN IN HEAVEN. 


As the shepherd thought more of the one 


‘ness and simplicity. 


sheep that was lost, than of the ninety and | 


nine that were safe, as the woman scarcely 


realized the value of the nine pieces of sil- } 


ver that remained in her casket, in the anxi- | 


ely for the one that was missing ;—so it has | 


ever seemed to the bereaved parent, that the 


flowers which heaven claims in the spring 


time of infaacy, are fairer and sweeter than 


any that survive the early blight, to blossom | 
and bear fruitin the chilly atmosphere of : 


ume. 


If flowers of earth, exposed to light, 
And withering long before their prime, 
Appear so passing sweet and bright, 
Amid the dim cold waste of time ;— 
How wond’rous, how surpassing fair, 
How redolent of life and love, 
Must those, whom Heaven has called, appear, 
Transplanted in the fields above! 


——— | 


THE CONTRAST. 


Ma. Eniror:—During a recent visit to the beau- 


(iful city of Portland, I strolled out from my hotel 
on Sabbath eve, and soon involuntarily found my- 
self amid the sculptured monuments of the dead 
in the eastern cemetery of that city. AsI cast 
my eye around among the monuments of the high 
and low, rich and poor, good and great, it chanced 
to rest upon a plain marble shaft which denoted 
that the individual resting there was no ordinary 
personage. 
grave of the excellent, the immortal Enpwarp 
Payson, who died in Portland, October 22, 1827, 
The name of Payson is dear to every Christian; 
bis fame is world-wide; and his grave is the resort 


I soon ascertained that it marked the » 
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of thousands who wish to do homage to his memo- 
ry. 


anxiety to possess a relic associated with the name 


It was painful to notice that some one in his 


of this noble apostle of Christ, had broken out a 
piece from a corner of the monument. The dese- 
crating act reminded me of an anxious seeker alter 
truth and salvation, who slole a Bible that he 


might learn the way! 

Near to where I stood was another grave hold- 
ing the earthly remains of one equally distinguished 
—but by deeds how different! ‘The mission of the 
The 
monument to ComMopvoRE PREBBLE displayed al 


one was ** peace,’’ that of the other, war! 


the ostentation of wealth and wordly magniticence, 
while that to Payson was emblematical of meek 
The following lines, embody- 
ing my reflections on that occasion, are at your 


disposal : ** 
2 
I stood in silenee and alone, 
Just at the Sabbath shut of day, 
Where quietly the modest stone 


Told me that Payson’s relics lay. 


No gorgeous tale nor herald’s arms 
Astonished, with their spiendid lie, 

Or hireling praise : in truth’s meek charms 
it said, * His record is on high.” 


{ gazed around the burial spot, 

That looks on Portland’s spires below, 
And on her thousands who are not, 

Did sad, yet useful thought bestow, 


There sleep they till the trumpet’s tongue 
Shall peal along a blazing sky ; 
‘Theu may those sleepers, old and young, 


All read their records writ on bigh ! 


Near by, | saw the early grave 
Of bim who fought at Tripoli; 

Who would not live the Moslem’s slave, 
Who fell a martyr with the free. 


They wrapt in Freedom's starry flag, 

The chief who dared to“ do or die,” 
Columbia's son, who did not Jlag— 

Whose deeds his country wrote on high, 


What glory lit his spirit's track, 
When from the gory deck he flew! 

*T were vain to wish the hero back ; 
But did not fame his path pursue ? 


Oh! gently sleep the youthful brave 
Who fall where martial clarions ery, 

The men, entombed in earth or wave, 
Whose blood-writ records are on nigh ! 


1 turned again to Payson’s clay, 
And recollected well how bright 
The radiance, far outshining day, 
That robed his soaring soul in light. 


What music stole awhile from heaven, 
To charm away his parting sigh ! 
What wings to waft him home were given, 
Whose holy record was on high! 


Gratitude for favors shown, is the distinguishing 
trait of a truly noble mind. 
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MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


MOUNTAIN GEM. 


Mount Washington is the largest and most remark- } 


ile of the White Mountain range, and it is the 
mbition of those who visit the spot, to beable to 
ay that they have ascended this eminence. The 
ath of ascent usually taken, is on the south-west 
part of the base. After climbing the side of the 
mountain for a considerable distance, the trees di- 
ninish in size and height; and, at about the eleva- 
‘ion of four thousand feet,there is a region or zone of 
jwarfish evergreens, being not more than five or six 
fet high, and being very compact, indicating a 
growth of many years and ages. ‘This zone contin- 
ves for the distance of two furlongs. When this is 
tpassed, no more trees or shrubs are met with, and 
he traveler arrives at the base, or foot of the bold 
part of the monntain, which is very precipitous, and 
is composed wholly of large piles of naked rocks. 
The ascent, hence, to the summit of the mountain, 
is laborious, and without great caution, may be dan- 
gerous. But the prospect is so extensive, and even 
magnificent, in a clear sky and serene atmosphere, 
that it richly repays the visitor for all his labor and 
fatigue. The horizon is so extensive, that the radii 
of its circle, (Mount Washington being the centre,) 
are sixty-five or seventy miles. There isa full view 
of the Atlantic, of the Winnipiseogee Lake, of the 
Grand Monadnoc, and of the summit of Moosehil- 
lock. 

The gap, or notch in the mouniain, as it is com- 
monly called, is also vjsited asa great curiosity. It 
ison the west side of the mountain, and near the 
source of the Saco river. Itis adeep and narrow 
defile, two miles Jong and only twenty-two feet wide 
in some parts of the gap. The appearance is, as 
though the mountain had been cloven to its base, by 
some mighty convulsion or earthquake. Onone side, 
the opening is perpendicular, and on the other it forms 
an angle of forty-five degrees. A road has been 
made through this gap, and is crossed by the Saco; 
which, however, is not very large, at this place; 
and yet by rushing down the sides of the mountain, 
renders the view very picturesque and interesting. 
A visit to the White Mountains, either by Portland 
and Fryeburg, or by the Winnipiseogee Lake, is ve- 
ty fashionable. : 


All our experience goes to show that a person 
who can live in this world without suffering slander 
must be too stupid or insignificant to claim atten- 
tion. 


Beauty deserts us, but virtue and talents, the 
faithful companions of our lives, accompany us to 
the grave. 




















































STANZAS. 


BY OLIVER W. B. 


_~— — 


PEABODY. 


Oh, who that has gazed in the stillness of even, 
On the fast fading hues of the west, 
Has seen not afar, in the bosom of heaven, 
Some bright little mansion of rest, 
And mourned that the path to a region so fair 
Should be shrouded with sadness and fears : 
That the night-winds of sorrow, misfortune and care. 
Should sweep from the deep-rolling waves of despair, 
‘l'o darken this cold world of tears 7 


And who that has gazed has not longed for the hour 
When misfortune forever shall cease ; 

And hope, like the rainbow, unfold through the shower 
Her bright-written promise of peace ? 

And oh, if that rainbow of promise may shine 
On the last scene of life's wintry gloom, 

May its light in the moment of parting be mine ; 

I ask but one ray from a source so divine, 
‘T’o brighten the vale of the tomb, 





THE BOOK OF JOB. 


The book of Job, contained in the sacred 
volume, was probably written by Moses, 
while he resided in the land of Midian. This 
was about 1500 years before the Christian 
era, 750 or 800 after the deluge, and 350 la- 
ter than Abraham. Moses was of the sixth 
or seventh generation from Abraham, and 
Abraham of the ninth from Noah. 

Moses resided in Midian forty years. He 
was possessed of the little learning which 
was then to be had of the Egyptians; and, 
by his parents, no doubt, was educated in the 
religion of the patriarchs, the doctrines and 
history of whom were handed down by care- 
ful tradition. The patriarchs believed in one 
God, and were opposed to idolatry. The fa-° 
ther of Moses probably instructed his son in 
their faith. ‘There isalsoa probability, that 
the Arabians were believers of the divine 
unity for many generations. Midian wasin 
Arabia; and the descendents of Job settled 
there also. Moses had ample time to write 
the history of Job, while in that country ; 
and the opinions are such as might be ex- 
pected from one of his age and characier, 
and his condition. The outlines of the story 
are supposed to be drawn from facts; en- 
larged and filled up by remarks and senti- 
ments such as Job and his friends would be 
likely to utter on the occasion. According 
tothe opinion of all antiquity, the book o' 
Job was written in a very remote period ; 
and probably before Moses compiled or wrote 
the book of Genesis. And the more judi- 
cious of early as well as modern writers 
unite in attrtbuting itto the penof the great 
Jewish Legislator. 
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The allusions to astronomy indicate an 
early 
the book, and the place where it is enpposed 
to have been written. 
worship of the sun and moon serves to con- 
firm this opinion. The design of the writer 
seems to have been to inculcate the doctrine 
of submission to God, 
sufferings of life: to show that the right- 
eous even are liable to worldly losses and 
evils; and that they are a discipline for mor- 
al good. There are in the book many just 
sentiments respecting our duty in affliction 
and calamity; and many sublime descrip- 
tions of the majesty and sovereignty of Jeho- 

vah. Itmay be read with profit; for the in- 
structions given, and the doctrines inculca- 
ied, are as important and as correct now as 
as they were 3500 years ago. 


--- 


REVERENCE FOR RELIGION. 
Impress your mind with a reverence for all 
that is sacred. Let no wantonness of youth- 





ful spirits, no compliance with the intemper- | 


ate mirth of others, ever betray you into pro- 
fane sallies. 
curred, nothing gives a more odious appear- 
ance of petulence to youth, than the reflection 
of treating religion with levity. Instead of 


period of time for the composition of 
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The reference to the? 


in all the trials and. 





TRUE PIETY. 

In every age the practice has_ prevailed | 
substituting certain appearances of piety 
the place of the great duties of humaniy 
and mercy. ‘Too many there have alway. 
been who flatter themselves with the hope o 
obtaining the friendship of their Creator 
thouzh they neglect to do justice to their fe 
low creatures. But such persons may be as 
sured, that their supposed piety 1s altogethe, 
of aspurious kind. It is an invention 
their own, unknown to reason, unknown tp 
the word of God. In the scriptures we ar 


ever directed to try our faith by our works, 


our love to God by our Jove to men. We 
are directed to consider piety as a princple 
which regenerates the heart, and forms it to 
goodness. Weare taught that in vain we 


address any acts of homage to Christ, unless 
; we do the things which he saith ; and tha 


‘love, peace, gentleness, goodness, meekness 
and temperance are not only the injunctions 


of his law, but the native fruits of his spirit 


If, therefore, while piety seems ardent, mo- 


Besides the guilt thereby in- ' 


rality shall decline, you have ,full reason to 
believe that into that piety some corrupting 
ingredients have entered. And if ever re 


regard for morality shall totally fail; : 


being an evidence of superior understanding, | 


it discovers a pert and shallow mind, which, 
vain of the first smatterings of knowledge, 
presumes to make light of ‘what the rest of 
mankind revere. Atthe same time you are 
not to imagine that when exhorted to be re- 


‘are hard or contracted in heart, 


while you make many prayers, you give no 
alms; if, while you appear to be zealous for 
God, you are false or unjust to men; if you 
severe in 


_ your censures, and oppressive in your con- 


than an empty name. 


ligious, you are called upon to be more form-. 


al and solemn in your manners than others 
of the same years, or to erect yourselves into 


duct; then conclude with certainty, that 
what you had termed piety was no more 
For as soon, accord- 
ing to the scripture similitude, will bitter 
waters flow from a sweet fountain, as such 


effects be produced by genuine piety. 


supercilious teprovers of those around. The | 
spirit of true religion breaths gentleness and ' 


kindness. It is social, kind, 


cheerful—far | 


removed from the gloom and illiberal super- ' 


stition which clouds the brow, sharpens the 


temper, dejects the spirit, and teaches men to | 
fit themselves for another world, by neglect-. 


ing the concerns of this. Let your religion, 
on the contrary, connect preparation for ‘hea- 


ven with an honorable discharge of the du-’ 


ties of active life. Of such religion, discov- 


er on every proper occasion that you are not} 
ashamed; but avoid making any unnecessa- | 


ry ostentation of it before the world. 





It is only through woe that we are taught: 





Our English literature, rich as it is, hard- 
ly furnishes a more charming sentence than 
this from Bryant’s oration on the death of 
Cole :—*“ He passed into the next stage of 
existence, from which we are separated by 
such frail barriers, with unfaltering confi- 
dence in the diyine goodness, like a docile 
child guided by the hand of a kind parent, 


, suffering itself to be led without fear into the 


the darkest places.” 


— 





Dryden’s translation of Virgil being recommended 


, by a Right Reverend Bishop, a witty gentleman 


observed that: the original was indeed excellent, 


to reflect, and we eather the honey of worlde | but every thing suffered by translation except a 
\ Bishop. 


ly wisdom, not from flowers, but thorns. 
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THE FOREST I AND }orthe western world, whether they might expect 
4 as 4ika . 


patronage from a missionary society in this country, 





; . . 
RY EMILY HERMANN. and as to what should be their measures of prepara 
tion. ‘This memorial was followed by the foundation 
Ho! for the forest land, of the American Board of Commissioners for For 
With its vine-wreathed columns high; aie Widen, tial thee bide ¢ th: is 
Where the poor man firm in his right may stand, cign Nijssions, and We institation of that new Urder, 
"Neath the bigot’s flashing eye. | whose deeds of devotion and heroism have as much 
: surpassed the noble act ’ Te ars. as the 
Ay, free as the mountain wind, urpassed the noble ac s of the old il emplars, a th 
That sweeps from its eyrie home, ' knight errantry of the middle ages did the barbarism 
. > ti 3 t rus j 7 : ° . . 
Are the thoughts th ut gush in my inner mink of the Teutonic tribes before Charlemagne. 
When mine eyes o’er your pages roam. : . 
Thus was begun that great enterprise whose ad 
[ read of a glorious land, , vances have been celebrated with such unusual re 
Of a people well-taught and bold, ie ; 
Who govern themselves ! and whose wealth in hand , joicings through many years in earth and heaven. 
Is more than of silver and gold. The poets of the Merrimac have sweetly sung hei 
J read how a freeman’s toil, beauties in many a song that shall be repeated as 
In the depth of your greenwood shade, long as the music of her waves. But her setting sun 


May strengthen his arm ; while the dark-brown soil 
His bosom with sheaves will lade sends his slanting beams upon no lovelier scence 
~ ; than Bradford, where the youthful evangalist, while 
Though bent be his dripping brow, 
When the harvest noon-rays beat, 
for him the shocks with their tassels bow, , first saw 


And the meshes of corn-flowers meet. 


attending the association to which we have alluded» 


pha ANNE HASSELTINE, 
No tax, with a blighting curse, x 

Doth fetter him to the earth ; in the ** leafy month of June,’’ 

The forest land is a freeman’s nurse, ago. Bradford was her native town, and she was 


She lights up his winter hearth, 


thirty-eight years 


/ now at the happy and beautiful age of twenty. In 
In the warmth of her oak-wood blaze, telligent, earnest and joyous, with a decision and 
His little children smile ; ; 
And sweet and clear flow hymns of praise 
From young coral lips the while. ; in the village society, she had yielded, at sixteen, to 


} perseverance of character that made her conspicuous 


Ho ! for the forest land, the better influences of religion, and as a pupil in the 


With its vine-wreathed columns high ! Bradford Academy, and as a teacher in other schools, 

! would that mine were a freeman’s hand, . _ Los € pew 
And a freemen’s dauntless eye had from that period been as distinguished for piety 
. and simplicity as previously for love of pleasure and 


, gayety of manners. The acquaintance with Mi 





Judson ripened soon into intimacy and affection, and 
FEMALE MISSIONARI KS. six months before his contemplated departure for In- 
dia, he offered proposals of marriage. She was ol 
ae eee Sees an ardent and adventurous spirit, but it was no ro- 
: mantic vision of the missionary enterprise that made 
The Massachusetts Association of Congregational- } her willing to enter upon its toils and dangers. A lof 
ists was in session at Bradford, on the Merrimac, in } ty conviction of duty, a chivalric and religious un- 
June, 1810. Adoniram Judson was then twenty-} dauntedness, set off gracefully with the flowers of 
two years of age. The unbelief and pride of opin-} human feeling, prevented hesitation, and with only 
ion which he had cherished had yielded to the Di- the condition of her father’s approval she promised 
vine testimony, and with the enthusiasm which is a compliance with his wishes. 
part of his nature, he determined to spend the re- } Mr. Judson’s own conduct was illustrative of the 
mainder of his life in the service of the Master whose } bold sincerity of his nature. ‘I ask you,’’ he wrote 
claims he had derided and whose authority he had . to Mr. Hasseltine, ‘whether you can consent to par! 
despised. with your daughter, to see her no more in this world ? 
Three years of diligent preparation had passed. } whether you can consent to her departure for a hea- 
The Protestant Loyola had become associated with ; then land, and her subjection to the hardships and 
Nott, Mills and Newell, his classmates in the Divini- | sufferings of a missionary life ? whether you can con 
ty College at Andover, and at this meeting of the ! sent to her exposure to the dangers of the ocean; to 
Congregational Association they presented wu paper} the perilous influence of the southern climate of In 
which he had written, avowing:their determination | dia; to every kind of want and distress; to degrada 
of personally attempting a .mission to the heathen, } tion, insult, persecution, and, perhaps, a violent 
and asking the advice of the reverend fathers wheth-: death? ’? Here was none of the lover’s gilding o! 


er they ought to direct their attention to the eastern | the future, but that bold unveiling and calm contem 
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plation of inevitable and terrible but voluntarily en-; rarely been equaled in such undertakings; and », 
ountered vicissitades, which illustrate the highest | merous other testimonials, from the most distingyjs) 
tyle of bravery. They were married at Bradford, | ed and reliable sources, prove that by their wisdom 
on the 5th of February, 1312; on the 19th of the devotion to their mission, and patient endurance of 
same month they sailed in the brig Caravan from Sa- | trials, they gave examples of the highest grade oy 
lem for Calcutta; and before the close of the follow- | Christian character and conduct. 
ing June they breathed the fragrant airs that came In consequence of a dangerous and protracted jj 
from the borders of the Ganges, and saw green fields ness, in 1820, Mr. and Mrs. Judson revisited {), 
and groves of orange trees, and palms, and pagodas | more genial climate of Calentta and Serampore 
the towering citadels of the sin they were sent to and in 1821 it was decided that she should retury 
Oppose. for a short time to her native country, thoug} 
In the same ship with the Judsons were the New-. the duties of Mr. Judson would not permit him to 
ells, and they were all received with brotherly kind- accompany her. She left the Ganges in an English 
ness by the English clergy and their families at Se- ship for London, and while in the great metropolis 
rampore. ‘The country was then under the despotic | she was the guest of Mr. Butterworth, a member oj 
control of the East India Company, which was reso- , Parliament, who in a speech before the English Bap- 
lutely opposed to all missionary labors among its in- , tist Missionary Society, alluding to her visit, said it 
habitants; and Mr. Judson and Mr. Newell were ; ‘*reminded him of the apostolic benediction, ‘Be 
soon summoned to Calcutta, and ordered immediate- , not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby some 
She passed 


ly to leave the company’s possessions. This opposi- | have entertained angels unawares.’ ’’ 


tion from a nominally Christian government, was un- | several weeks in Scotland, and returning to Liver- 
expected, and, for a moment, appalling. But there » pool, embarked on the 16th of August for the Uni- 
was no alternative, and they quickly made up their ted States. After visiting her parents at Bradford, 
minds to proceed to the Isle of France, whither a : she went to Baltimore, on account of its milder cli- 
ship was to sail in a few days, There were accom- ‘ mate, and here, during the winter of 1822-3, in th 
modations however for only two passengers, and the | house of a brother of her husband, she wrote a his. 
Judsons determined to remain until a new opportuni- ‘ tory of the Burman Mission, which was soon after 
ty should be presented at the end of two months. : published in London. On the 22d of June, 1823, 
They had already been perplexed with doubts upon ; she sailed a second time from Boston for India, ac- 
the subject of baptism, and in this period they were / companied by another family of missionaries, and on 
convinced that their previous opinions had been ‘ the 5th of December had the inexpressible happiness 


wrong, and on the 6th of September they were re- : of rejoining her husband at Rangoon. 


ceived by the venerable Carey into the Baptist Church Prospects of a war between the Burman empero: 
of Calcutta. ’ and the government of Bengal, had for some time 


It would be a pleasure to pursue with minutest de- ; disturbed the public tranquility. Fetters of gold had 
tail the history of the changes, trials, and saintly la- ' been forged at Ava for the emperor’s commander-in- 
bors of Mrs, Judson, tothe end of her life, but the | chief to place upon the limbs of the English Gover- 
limits of this article will permit but the slightest out- | nor-General, whom the people of Rangoon expected 
line of it. On the 17th of January, 1813, she and. to see exhibited as a show in their city. But the 
her husband reached the Isle of France, where she British, advised of these preparations and hopes, an- 
heard of the death of Harriet Newell, the first ticipated the declaration of hostilities, and on the 10th 
Christian martyr from America to Asia, with whom | of May, 1824, Sir Archibald Campbell appeared 
she had looked for a happy meeting. In July, afier suddenly with an army before Rangoon, and occu- 
a perilous and comfortless voyage, they arrived in pied the place, almost without opposition. The 
Rangoon, in Burmah, where for many years they la- missionaries here narrowly escaped with their lives. 
bored diligently and successfully to diffuse a know-. Mr. and Mrs. Judson were at Ava, the capital of the 
ledge of our religion. The life of Judson will be | empire, and with other foreigners they fell under the 
written among those of the great civiizers of mod-} suspicion of the government. Mr. Judson, after suf- 
ern times. What he has done as a philologist has | fering many indignities, was imprisoned nearly two 
secured for him the general applause of scholars; years. An officer of the British staff, in an able and 
what he bas done as a Christian teacher will be cele- interesting work entitled ** Two years in Ava,’’ af- 
brated through countless ares in heaven. His wife ’ ter mentioning the arrival of the missionaries in the 
was in all respects worthy to be associated with such ‘ British camp, on the 24th of January, 1826, says of 
aman. Mr. Crauford, the British envoy to the court . Mrs. Judson: ‘* The sufferings, mental and bodily, 
of Ava in 1827, observes, in the journal of his em- | to which that amiable and interesting woman had 
bassy, that ‘‘ they brought to their task a share of | been exposed during the confinement of her husband, 


zeal, information, and sound judgment, which has’ were so great, that it is almost impossible to believe 
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ger fragile form could resist such accumulated dis- 


yess. Hler personal liberty was not restrained, and 


he availed herself of it to make repeated and una- 
sailing efforts for the enlargement of her husband; 
but her solicitations were constantly refused, and 
she was even debarred from seeing him. As the 
sourishment of the prisoners depended solely on the 
exertions of their friends, she supplied Mr. Judson 
with food, and occasionally continued to communi- 
cate with him by hiding a slip of paper in the spout 
f a tea-pot; and at one period, the prisoners having 
been removed to a place of confinement several miles 
fom Ava, she followed and took up her abode ina 
miserable hut, where, to escape insult, she assumed 
ihe Burman attire. A more dreadful situation fora 
woman of feeling to be placed in,’’? continues this 
respectable author, ‘* cannot well be imagined; she 
possessed not a single friend to whom she might look 
for assistance and support; she had no home to in- 
habit; her daily food was of the coarsest description ; 
life 


and, to increase her cares, Mr. Judson’s she 


knew to be in the power of a cruel and sanguinary » 


court. Yet still her strong mind and good sense en- 


abled her to make way against her adversities, until ' 


an addition was made to her cares by the birth of 
her infant, when she became so dangerously ill, that 
Dr. Rice, on being released from prison, found her 
perfectly senseless.”’ 

Admirable woman! the exhibitions of her benevo- 
lence, constancy, and fortitude, were justly apprecia- 
ted by the conquering army, and in numerous publi- 
cations made in India and in England, some of which 
were by its most distinguished officers, she received 
the applause due to such Christian heroism. Her 
health was partially restored, and with her husband 
she re-entered upon her missionary labors, remem- 
bering all her sufferings only for the interruption they 
had caused of the instruction of the benighted race 
which she was so anxious to see converted to the 
faith by which she had been supported. 

After spending a short time at Rangoon, the mis- 
sionary establishment was removed to Amherst, a 
new town, where hopes were indulged of increased 
usefulness. Mr. Judson, on the Sth of July, 1526, 
proceeded to Ava withthe British envoy, as an in- 
terpreter. On the 14th of September she wrote to 
him that she had that day moved into a new house, 
aud felt herself at home. If he were with her, she 
thought she should be quite happy. But they never 
met again. On the 24th of October, she died, of a 
fever, at Amherst, and soon afterwards her only 
beside her. 


child was laid How many canonized 


saints have been as pious? How many heroes have 


been as brave ? 
HARRIET NEWELL. 


There are few characters in history upon which 
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ve linger with more pleasing satisfaction than upon 
that of Harriet Newell, the first martyr in the for- 
eign missionary fields of the American churches 
She was one of those bright and gentle intelligences 
that seem to have been almost exempted from the 
influences of the fall, and the records of her short 
career will long be a guide and a support to those 
whose aspirations are by a life of saintly devotion to 
in heaven. 


win the benediction that welcomed her 


She was born onthe 10th of October, 1793, in the 
village of Haverhill, on the Merrimac, celebrated as 
well for its romantic beauty as for the terrible deeds 
enacted there by Hertel de Rouville and De Challi- 
W hittier’s 


description of the approach of evening at the village 


ons, one hundred and forty years ago, 


seems as if designed to commemorate her nativity :— 


‘‘Tlow sweetly on the wood-girt town 
The mellow light of sunset shone! 
Each small, bright lake, whose water 
Mirror the forest and the hill, 


Reflected from its waveless breast 


The beauty of a cloudless west, 

Glorious as if a glimpse were given 
Within the western gates of heaven 
Left, by the spirit of the star 
Of sunset’s holy hour, ajar! 


”? 


ITler father was Mr. Moses Atwood, a merchant ex 

tensively and honorably known for his enterprise, 
integrity and benevolence; and her mother, like him 
in energy, simplicity and piety, is still living in se- 
rene old age, blessed in her children who remain, as 
in those who have gone before her, and sure of a 
*‘another and better 


reunion with them all in a 


world.”’ 

Tarrict Atwood was distinguished for unusual 
precocity. When but eleven years of age she kept a 
diary, in which the incidents of every day were re- 
corded, with frequent reflections, and at this period 
she passed much time in the study of the Scriptures 
‘and in secret prayer. Religion had not yet, however, 
assumed a permanent dominion over her feelings, 
and it was not until after she entered the Bradford 
Academy, in 1806, that she entirely renounced the 
world, and began to teach by her conversation as 
well as by ber example the great traths which inspi- 
red the heroism of her later yeors. Before she was 
fifteen she lost her father, ané in the following sum- 
mer—on the 6th of Augwt, 1809—she beeame a 
member of the church. In October, 1810, she was 
made acquainted wah the Rev. Samuel Newell, a 
graduate of Harrard College and of the Divinity 
School at Andsver, who had recently determined, 
with Judse, Mills and others, to devote his life to 
missionzty labors; and who, while she was on a 
visit co Charlestown, offered her proposals of mar- 
rege. Hitherto it had been her principal ambition to 


‘be useful. 
ed with her school companions and others, is perva- 


The correspondence which she maintain- 
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ded by a fine religious enthusiasm, and her unaffected | oppression. What good our American apostle, 
hut conspicuous piety had a powerful influence upon ' would have accomplished in Bengal had they bee, | 
the sympathies of her associates. Though warmly permitted to remain there, is known only to the Say. 
attached to Mr. Newell, her affection for her family ; ior to whom they wished to bring its wretched jy. 
and friends was also fervent; and besides the shadows habitants. As has been stated in the notice of Mrs, 
that rested upon the fields of missionary labor, as | Judson, as soon as their object became known to tly 
yet but slightly explored, and altogether unex-/ government, they were ordered to leave the country, 
plored by any woman of her own coantry, her con- | They however obtained leave to go to the Isle oj 
stitution did not appear to be such as to fit her for the | France, the governor of which was a Christian iy 
inevitable toils and dangers of this kind of life. feeling as well as by his nation, and a ship being 


These circumstances led her to consider the subject ‘ found which could receive two passengers, Mr. and J 


as one of duty, in which she had nothing to do but ; Mrs. Newell, after a visit of six weeks at Serampore, 
to seek and obey the divine direction. Her hesitation ' left their dear friends there to return to Calcutta, 
was very transient, and the resolution which she; whence on the 4th of August they sailed alone for 
formed was never regretted. ‘* Yes’’—in the true} their new and distant destination. At the end of 
spirit of Christian heroism, she wrote in her diary— } four weeks it was ascertained that the vessel had 
** yes, I will go!’ However weak and unqualified I; sprung a leak, and they made for the Coromande 
am, there is an all suflicient Savior ready to support | coast for repairs. ‘They arrived at Coringa on the 
ine. In God alone is my hope. I will trust in his) Sth of September. Anxieties, fatigues of the voy. 
promises, and consider it one of the highest privi-, age and the climate, had nearly prostrated Mr. New- 
leges that could be conferred upon me to be permitted | ell, and his wife was alarmingly ill. Yet a sense of 
to engage in his glorious service among the wretched | duty and a confidence of God’s approval sustained 
inhabitants of India.’’ ‘her. They re-embarked on the 19th; three weeks 

Mr. Newell, after his marriage engagement, went afterward she gave birth to a daughter, who died at 
to Philadelphia to complete the medical studies that | the end of five days. On the 15th of October her 
he had previously commenced with a view to his husband perceived in her symptoms of a fatal disease, 
greater usefulness among the heathen; and Miss At- ; 2nd on the 3ist they landed at Port St. Louis, in the 
wood devoted the time to reading, correspondence, | Isle of France. An affecting account of her last 
and the society of her more intimate friends. Of , days is given by Me. Newell, in a letter to her mo- 
those beyond the immediate family circle, none were ; ther. ‘* Though Tam taken away before we have 
dearer than Anne Hasseltine, whose home was on | }ad it in our power to do anything for the heathen,”’ 
the opposite bank of the Merrimac, about a mile { She said one day to her husband, ‘‘ yet it gives me 
from her own. With her she had formed a close { Co™fort to think of the case of David, who was ac- 
friendship at the Bradford Academy, and now they cepted for having it in his heart to build a house 
passed many days tegether in devising plans for im- for God.’’ Reposing her weary, shattered mind on 
provement, and in preparation for the scenes that Him , with peace, she lingered in the intensest bodi- 
awaited them. Constant and various occupation did ly suffering until the last day of November, 1812, 
not, could not withdraw Miss Atwood’s thougnts : when, at the age of nineteen years and nearly two 
altogether from the painful separations that were ap- ; ™ouths, she ascended to heaven. 
proaching. Ter letters and journal for this period His great misfortune fell with a crushing weight 
are fall of affection, bleeding upon the sacrificial al- | upon her husband, who, ina few months during 
tar, but consuming in the flame of religious devotion. ' which he remained in the Isle of France, used to 

On the 9th of February, 1812, Harriet Atwood } ‘climb the heights of the stupendous mountains 
and Samuel Newell were married. anda few days ‘that overhang the town of Port Louis, and spend 
afterward they left ter home forever. On the 19th) Whole days in wandering through those solitary 
they sailed from Salem, jn the ship Caravan, with | wilds where no human ear could hear the voice of 
their missionary associates. Mr. and Mrs. Judson, his sorrow.’’ He subsequently passed a year in 
for India. On the 12th of the following June, after Cayton, waenes Be _— po Sens as yd si 
a protracted, but not unpleasam voyage, they came | &" Yea"s spent there in arduous devotion to his mis- 
in sight of Orissa, and on the 16th they landed at %'°" he wan, 2 SZ, pone erne e ps: = 
Caleutta, where they were received vith fraternal ce of God to be reunited to the object of his dear- 
kindness by the Baptist missionaries from Zngland. ; °*! earthly affection. 

The oppositson of the East India Compan; to the 4 i 
education and conversion of the Sistine’ es bata | MRS. DWIGHT 
proof of its estimation of the obstacles which a tru: The Mohammedan empire has become the grave 
civilization would present to schemes of cupidity and ' of some of the most beautiful and accomplished 
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women of our country; and whatever may have , teacher in a female seminary at Utica, where she 
yeen gained by their lives or deaths for Christiani- | was residing when she made her first essays as a 
ty, the memoirs of the noble daughter of Dr. Hawes = writer—some poetical contributions to the Knicker- 
which a surviving mother has lately given to the  bocker Magazine, and several smali volumes illustra- 
world, and those of Mrs. Dwight, the termination tive of practical religion, issued by the American Bap- 
of whose labors by the plague at Constantinople a tist Publication Society. Early in June, 1844, while 
few years ago came to the churches as news of visiting the city of New York, she wrote a hasty 
defeat in battle comes to a nation, show that re- bagatelle for the New York Mirror, then recently 
jigion and society at home have suffered losses to established by Morris and Willis, scarcely thinking 
which nothing could reconcile us but a sense ofthe or caring that it would fora moment receive their 
grandeur of the missionary enter prise and a convic- | attention. But Mr. Willis’s perception of beauty is 
tion that these sacrifices were made with heroical instinctive; he saw ata glance that his correspon- 
faith upon the altars of duty. , dent was possessed of cleverness—perhaps of genius 
Elizabeth Baker, afterwards Mrs. Dwight, was —and his liberal but perfectly sincere applause led 
born in 1808, at Andover, in Massachusetts, and Miss Ckhubbuck to that career of literature which soon 
when seventeen years of age became a member of made her nom de plume as familiar as the most pop- 
the chuch of which Dr. Justin Edwards was minis- : U/ar authors. The first paper under the sigature of 
ter. Her naturally strong mind was richly cultivated |“ Fanny Forester ’’ was published on the 29th of 
by various and well-directed study, and her abili- | June in the New Mirror, and it was followed rapidly 
ties, gracious affections and modesty, constituted a by all those sketches, essays and poems which, two 
character eminently fitted to command respect and , Ye@'s afterward, when she was on the eve of sailing 
affections. In the beginning of 1830 she was mar- for India, were reprinted under the title of ** Alder- 

tied to the Rev. If. G. O. Dwight, and in the same | brook.”” 
month sailed with him for Malta, where, in active | In 1846 the missionary Judson—after a long ca- 
and useful devotion to her mission, she resided ’ reer of usefulness and true glory in the East—return- 
two years. She then removed with her husband ed to America, where he was received by the church- 
to Constantinople, where her correspondence and / ¢s in a manner worthy of the greatness of his servi- 
the testimonies of her associates show that she ces to religion and civilization. ‘Fanny Forester,”’ 
was stil! animated by the pious and gentle enthu- on account of impaired health, sought the genial 
siasm with which she commenced her missionary ¢|jmate of Philadelphia for the succeeding winter, 
service, though decaying health and domestic | and here he came to visit her and persuade her to 
cares prevented now the constant exercise of, write the mortal history of one who had joined the 
teaching. The missionary family resided in San | angels, leaving him alone in the ship in which they 
Stefano, by the Bosphorus. Once, with the wife } had started together to revisit their native country. 
of Sir John Frankland and an American friend, | When the apostle of the Burmans described in sen- 
Mrs. Dwight visited the Black Sea, and occasion- tences glowing with his fine enthusiasm the condi- 
ally recreation was sought in other excursions tion of the missionary field, white with the harvests 
among the scenes of beauty and historical interest | which so few were reaping, she kindled at the re- 
that surround the capital of the Mhoammedan | cital, and forgetting the brilliant prospects of success 
world. But when the plague came, in the spring ° jn Jetters, the dearest ties of home affections, deter- 
of 1837, she seems to have felt that she would be | mined to twine for the laurel which she had cast 
among its victims, and, attended by her husband, | aside a wreath from these fields in the orient, the 
when the fear of contagion drove all her other , grains in which should be stars to circle her brows 
friends away, she expired on the Sth of July, 1837. | forever, and by their radiance to make more glorious 
‘“¢ FANNY FORESTER.” the looked-for triumph of the Harvester of the 


, > World. 
The last name in this group is that of a friend, } 


still living—a friend with whose mind and heart: Early in the spring she"returned to the home of 


most of our readers are familiar by her contributions. her childhood, to bid a last farewell to ail its in- 


Emily E. Chubbuck, who under this graceful pseu- | mates. Then she wrote—** My heart 18 heavy 
donyme became known as one of the most ingenious with sorrow. The cup at my lips is very bitter. 
and brilliant female writers of the country, is a na- } Heaven help me! White hairs are bending in sub- 
tive of central New York; and after being thoroughly } missive grief, age-dimmed eyes are dimmed with 
educated in the sciences suitable to her sex, and ma- } tears. Young spirits have lost their joyousness, 
king herself familiar with the best literature by a young lips forget to smile, and bounding hearts 
loving and eritical study of those authors who are ‘ and bounding feet are stilled. Oh, the rending of 


the standards of thought and diction, she became a’ Wes, knitted at the first opening of the imfant eye, 
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and strengthened by numberless acts of love, is a 
sorrowful thing! To make the grave the only door 

to a meeting with those in whose bosoms we ncs- 

tled, in whose hearts we trusted long before we | 
knew how precious was such love and trust, brings , 
with it an overpowering weight of solemnity. But | 
a grave is yawning for each one of us; and is it 
much to choose whether we sever the tie that 
binds us here, to-day, or lie down on the morrow? 
Ah, the * weaver’s shuttle’ is flying; the ‘ flower 
of the grass’ is withering; the space is almost 
measured; the tale nearly told; the dark vallev is 
My mother, we 


before us—tread we with care! 


may neither of us close the other’s darkened eyes, 
and fold the cold hands upon the bosom; we nei- 
ther of us watch the sod greening and withering 
above the other’s ashes; but there are duties for 
us even more sacred than these. But a few steps, 
mother—difficult the path may be, but very bright 
—and then we put on the robe of immortality, 


and meet to part never more. And we shall not 


be apart even onearth. There is an electric chain | 
passing from heart to heart through the throne of 
the Eternal; and we may keep its links all bright- 
ly burnished by the breath of prayer. Still pray ; 
for me, mother, as in days gone by. Thou bidst | 


me go. The smile comes again to thy lip, and the 
light to thine eye, for thou hast pleasure in the 
sacrifice. Thy blessing! Farewell, my mother, 
and ye loved ones of the same hearth-stone! ”’ 


She was married to Dr. Judson, and in July sail- ' 
ed with him on his return to India, where she is 
now occupied with the duties of her mission. } 


Soon after her arrival, the barbarians robbed her 
of all the gifts and souvenirs—all the dresses, and 
all the cherished books, that she carried from 


America; and other trials of her faith came—but | 
none willever make her look back with regret | 


from the task set before her, and her life yet to be 


lived, it is trusted, will sometime, many years , 


from now, fill the brightest pages in our missiena- 
ry history. 





It is by such heroical labors as they have per- ; 


formed whose lives are here sketched thus briefly, 
that the time is to be accomplished which is fore- 
told in prophecy—the time which one of the thost 
illustrious of our religious authors has described 


as that, ** When in every land there shall be of- > 


fered to God a pure offering; when from the closet 
and the sanctuary, the hill top, the field and the 
forest side, where the children of God shall, like 
Isaac, walk forth at eventide to meditate, the 


voice of supplication shall ascend in one continu- | 
‘ter another become entwined about it, and 


ous stream, until our globe, as it rolls along its 


orbit, shall seem but a ceaser revolving in the ‘ 
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hand of the Great High Priest, and pouring out a; 
every aperture a cloud, dense and rich, of incense. 
fragrant and grateful to God.”’ 


Fond mother! imagine for a moment that 
a beautiful diamond is placed in your hand, 
on which you are required to engrave a sen. 
timent which will be read at the great day o{ 
account, in the presence of listening angels 
-and assembled worlds! What care would 
' you exercise, to select from the vast com. 
monwealth of letters, a sentence, pure, re- 
fined, chaste, holy! Remember then that 
precious, innocent hearts, in all the purity of 
childhood’s delightful bloom, are placed i in 
your keeping, and the duty of engraving 
principles ihhete, which will outlive the sun, 
‘and live, and still live, and live on forever, 
devolves upon you. ‘These diamonds, more 
precious than oriental pearls, more costly than 
that sweet little star that smiles the dying 
day to sleep, will soon be removed from 
your hands and locked up in the archives of 
eternity! When all nations shall be assem- 
bled in the eternal world, then will they be 
unfolded, and some swift-winged angel, as 
he bends his loftiest flight around the tree of 
life, will catch the echo of your present in- 
structions, and with his golden trump pour 
‘them into the ears of unnumbered millions ! 


In binding a family together in peace and 
love, there is no influence like that of do- 
mestic prayer. Uniting them in a common 
object, it unites their sympathies and de- 
, sires. Raising their hearts to heaven, it 
brings them all together in the presence of 
God. Earth has no holier spot than a house 
thus sanctified by prayer, where the voice of 
supplication and thanksgiving consecrates 
every day; where the word of God is de- 
‘ voutly read,and young and old unite to show 
: forth all his praise. It may be humble, but 
it is holy and therefore heavenly. Poverty 
; may be there, and sorrow—but its inmates 
;are rich in faith, and joyous in the Holy 
} Ghost. Sickness may enter there, but it will 
come like an angel of peace. 





} Oh! how many ties there are to bind the 
soul to earth. When the strongest are cut 
asunder, and the spirit feels cast loose from 
every bond which connects it with mortality, 
how imperceptibly does one little tendril af- 


? 


draw it back with gentle power ! 
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THE EVENING HOUR. 
BY MRS. C. B. WILSON 
This is the hour when memorv wakes 
Visions of joy that could not last; 
This is the hour when fancy takes 
A survey of the past. 


She brings before the pensive mind, 
The hallowed scenes of earlier years, 
And friends, who long have been consigned 
To silence and to tears, 


The few we liked, the one we loved— 
A sacred band! come stealing on, 
And many a form, far hence removed, 

And many a pleasure gone. 


Friendships, that in death are hushed, 
And young affection’s broken chain, 

And hopes, that fate too quickly crushed— 
In memory live again. 


Few watch the fading gleams of day, 
But muse on hopes as quickly flown, 
Tint after tint—they died away, 
Till all, at last, were cone, 


This is the hour when fancy wreathes 

Her spells, round joys, that could not last ; 
This is the hour when memory breathes 

A sigh to pleasures past. 





THE FEMALE HEART. 


Though much has been said and sung of the 
kindness and sympathy of the female heart, I am 
persuaded **the half hath not been told.’’ Nor 
can it be. So long as human society exists, there 
will ever be so many fresh occasions for developing 
its lovely characteristics that it must always pre- 
sent an exhaustless theme for the pen of the writer. 

In every true woman’s bosom abides an indwell- 
ing something which impels her to seek her own 
happiness by sympathizing with and alleviating the 
sufferings of those around her. This is woman’s 
nature everywhere and at all times—in civilized 
and Christian countries, and in barbarous and Pa- 
gan lands; in ancient as wel! as modern days. The 


renowned traveler, Mungo Park, bears witness , 


that he never asked assistance or relief of woman 
but it was unhesitatingly granted him; that he re- 
ceived the same kind attention and sincere sympa- 
thy from the uneducated, swarthy maid of Africa’s 
wilds, as from the refined, fair-complexioned daugh- 
ter of Europe’s most favored province. Men in 
every period of the world’s history have borne the 
most honorable testimony upon this point. The 
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has traced them in never-fading letters of lhght 
upon the truthful pages of history. 

But | need not refer to past times, nor to other 
countries, for instances in which woman’s irepres- 
sible benevolence and sympathy have been mirrored 
forth in their greatest purity. Among the women 
of the present day, of our own land, we see as 
of these attributes as ever 
The 


observer of human nature oft sees these lovely 


luminous emanations 
burst upon the vision of mortal man, close 
and angelic exhibitions in the every-day occurren- 
ces around him, and upon his mind there cannot be 
left the shadow of a doubt that kindness and sym- 
pathy are inkerent and heaven-given portions ol 
every woman’s nature. 

But at what period of life are they developed ? 
and do they ever become extinct ? 

If we assume, as I think we safely may, that 
they are inherent parts of woman’s nature, these 
questions are easily resolved: They are developed 
as early at least as the other parts of her charac- 
ter, and continue through life. Parents have fre- 
quently observed that their daughters, even im 
infancy, were less selfish and more kindly disposed 
than their sons; and this fact can be accounted 
for on no other ground than that which I have 
assumed. noticed little 
girl yielding up her toys to her brother; giving way 


How often have we the 
to his wishes, and cheerfully dividing with him 
every delicacy or luxury—reserving the lesser share 
for herself ! 

I cannot, with justice, close this articie, without 
appending a few stray passages in my own experi- 
ence, believing them to be in some measure rele- 
vant tothe general subject under consideration. 
May I not, therefore, reasonably hope to escape 
any very serious imputation of egotism in introdu- 
It was my lot in early life to havea 
formal introduction to suffering, and my personal 


cing them? 


acquaintance with disease has been most intimate 
and long-continued. For nearly two years I have 
been constantly enrolled upon the “sick list,’’ 
and twice in that period have been reduced to a 
state of entire helplessness, The kind offices, 
tender care, consoling words, and cheerful smiles 
then bestowed upon me by fomales will ever entitle 
the sex to my lasting gratitude and veneration. 
Moreover, all these acts sprang from the disinter- 
ested kindness and sy:npathy of the female heart. 
There were none of the sacred and endearing ties 
of consanguinity to call them forth. To them} 


painter has portrayed these heavenly attributes of | was comparatively a stranger, presenting none but 


woman in glowing colors upon his canvas; the 
poet has sung of them in rounded, melodious num- 
bers, weaving about them a network of ‘ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn ’’; the historian 


a stranger’s claims. But this did not exclude me 
from the pale of their sympathies. 
watchful, unwearied care was given me that would 
‘have been bestowed upon the dearest relative or 


The same 
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friend. It was enough for woman to know that 
I was sick and needed aid. Nor were these acts 


of sympathy confined to females in any particular | 


period of life. The matron of mature age, the 


maiden just bursting into womanhood, and the girl | 


of tender years, are alike entitled to my respect 


and esteem for their kindness when I was thus: 


afflicted. 

Only a few days since, my heart was cheered by 
a little incident which showed at how early an age 
this sympathy for another’s suffering and the desire 


to soothe or alleviate it, finds place in the true fe- | 


male heart. One evening as I was walking wearily 
to my boarding place, on turning a corner of the 


street, I encountered a trio of little maidens mer- | 


rily chatting by the wayside. One, a lovely, grace- 
ful creature of some ten or twelve summers, hada 
small basket of berries swung upon her arm. As 


I was passing, she profiered me the basket, in a- 


manner and with a smile as artless as winning, and 


said in a voice of such rich melody that its music | 





might have charmed an angel, ‘Mr. 


berries are good for sick people—will you accept ; 
some?’’ I paused, and looking inquiringly in her | 
face, asked her name. The silken eyelash dropped ' 


quickly over her bright eye as she shrank from my 
too earnest gaze, but instantly, with an air of ap- 
parent unconcern, she replied, “*O,1I am one of 
Mr. H *s family.’ 

Here was an instance of pure, unalloyed benev- 
olence. ‘Though she had often seen me in the 
street, she knew me only by name. She had wan- 
dered far from her quiet cottage home to gather 
berries on the distant hillside, and was returning 
with her treasure. But no sooner did she observe 
an invalid than her heart beat warmly within for 
some way in which to testify its kindly sympathy, 
and realizing that he could not well go forth to 
gather berries himself, she offered him her own. 
Her toils and fatigues in gathering them were all 
forgotten, and, like a true woman, as she is, she 
valued them only as a means of contributing to 
the happiness of another. 

Yes, charming girl, your berries were ‘‘ good for 





sick people.’”? ‘Their bestowal sent the glad sun- } 


light dancing through the gloomy, sorrow-laden 
heart of an invalid; and as he left you he mentally 
prayed that God might avert every shadow from 


the pathway of one who thus so self-sacrificingly } 


sought to throw a sunbeam upon the darkened life 
of another. ERNEST. 
Bradford, July 20, 1848. 





An Italian artist is sketching the scenery 
of the Connecticut valley for a panorama. For 
beauty and grandeur it will be unsurpassed. 
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AURORA BOREALIS. 
There seems to be a multiplicity of atmos 


_pheric phenomena the present season—alj. 
; we believe, attributable to electricity. A few 


/ evenings since, the heavens were most bril- 
liantly and beautifully illuminated by columns 
of light, of variegated and pleasing colors, 
shooting up both from the east and the west 
' toward the zenith, and frequently meeting at 
that point. The appearance was splendid, 
and its beauty was increased by a general un- 
dulation of the masses of light. 
A kind of fiery coronet was afterwards 
: formed about the zenith, by the meeting of 
all the columns of light, reseinbling the knob 
/of atent. At this moment the spectacle was 
magnificent. The light, after this, grew 
‘fainter and more tranquil. The faintness 
and tranquillity, however, were only tempo- 
rary, for the phenomena were soon repeated 
in all their beauty, although varying in nu- 
{merous ways. Atlength the motion wholly 
‘ceased; the light was collected about the 
} northern horizon, and nothing was left but a 
' strong brightness in the north, which was lost 
‘inthe dawning day. These brilliant ap- 
{ pearances are attended, in high latitudes, with 
' loud noises, described as resembling the his- 


; Sing and crackling of fire-works. This ap- 
; pearance has received the name of northern 


i light, because, on account of our position on 
; the earth, we see it only about the north pole. 
: A similar appearance, aurora australis, was 
} seen about the south pole, in 1773, by Cook’s 
- sailors, between 58° and 60° S. lat., and la- 
}ter travelers have observed the same.— 
; These phenomena ought, therefore, properly 


} to be called polar lights. Philosophers are 


| of different opinions as to the cause of the 
}aurora. It is, however, satisfactorily ascer- 
' tained to be within the region of our atmos- 
‘phere. Hell ascribed it to the reflection of 
' the sun and moon by the clouds of snow and 
{ needles of ice, which are constantly floating 
| in the atmosphere of the frigid zones. Ma- 


iran supposed it to proceed from the atmos- 
phere of the sun. Baily ascribed it to mag- 


2 
} netism, and its remarkable influence on the 
} needle has been generally observed. Frank- 
§ 
5 
; 


lin attributed it to electricity. Biot, who 
was sent tothe Shetland islands, in 1817, 


; by the French Academy of Sciences, to de- 


| termine the length of the pendulum vibrating 
} seconds, had an opportunity, Aug. 27th of 
; the same year, of observing the aurora borea- 
; lis, in all its splendor, at the island of Unst. 
; On this occasion, he ascribed to the phenom- 
, enon 2 volcanic origin. : 


Noe 


all, 
few 


ril- 
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DREAMS. 


BRYANT. 


THE LAND OF 


BY WILLIAM C., 


—— 


A mighty realm is the Land of Dreams, 
With steps that hang in the twilight sky, 

And weltering oceans and trailing streams 
That gleam where the dusky valleys lie. 


But over its shadowy borders flow 
Sweet rays from the world of endless morn, 
And the nearer mountains catch the glow, 
And flowers in the nearer fields are born. 


The souls of the happy dead repair, 

From their bowers of light, to that bordering land, 
And walk in the fainter glory there, 

With the souls of the living, hand in hand. 


One calm sweet smile in that shadowy sphere, 
From eyes that open on earth no more— 

One warning word {rom a voice once dear— 
How they rise in the memory o’er and o'er! 


Far off from those hills that shine with day, 
And fields that bloom in the heavenly gales, 

The Land of Dreams goes stretching away 
To dimmer mountains and darker vales. 


There lie the chambers of guilty delight, 
There walk the spectres of guilty fear, 

The soft low voices that float through the night 
Are whispering sin in the helpless ear. 


Dear maid, in thy girlhood’s opening flower, 
Scarce weaned from the love of childish play! 

The tears on whose cheeks are but the shower 
That freshens the early blooms of May! 


Thine eyes are closed, and over thy brow 
Pass thoughtful shadows and joyous gleams, 

And I know, by thy moving lips, that now 
Thy spirit strays in the Land of Dreams. 


Light-hearted maiden, oh, heed thy feet! 
Oh keep where that beam of Paradise falls ; 
And only wander where thou may’st meet 
The biessed ones from its shining walls: 


So shalt thou come from the Land of Dreams, 
With love and peace, to this world of strife ; 

And the light that over that border streams 
Shall lie on the path of thy daily life. 





BERTHA: 


A STORY FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


--—-s 


BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 


—_— —— 


CHAPTER I. 


A silent group surrounded the bedside of a 
dying woman. ‘The apartment showed none 
of that luxury of the sick room which al- 
most tempts the healthy poor to envy the 
wealthy invalid. It was nearly bare of all 
furniture; and its scanty moveables seemed 
to tell the story of one who, having exhaust- 
ed all that the world had conferred upon, and 
used to the utmost all that she possessed, 

27 
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nothine with 
to which 


Was now going out, carrying 
her, and literally benhidlie nothing, 
she held any claim, behind. 

The sound of a distant clock 
the room, with slow and funerally distinct 
utterance. It seemed so like a knel! that the 
attendants of the dying woman raised their 
eyes from the couch of death, and, as if 
prompted by a common impulse, looked in- 
quiringly and with awe-stricken countenan- 
ces ateach other. The warm air of 


came into 


el se, 


the room seemed to turn icy cold; the hearts 
of the living no less than that of the dying 
appeared to cease to beat. The clock went 


finished its tale. Ten—eleven— 
twelve! Imagination scarce could resist the 
persuasion that each succeeding blow fell 
fainter as it numbered the last seconds of the 
parting year. 

The echo died aw ay. A smile, 
sickly one, passed over the doctor’s face, that 
he, all used to scenes like this, had partaken 
of the contagion of superstitious awe. All 
were reassured, and ventured to breathe 
again—all but the dying woman. She 
breathed no more. 

A slight convulsive struggle drew all eyes 
and thoughts to the dying bed. A smile pas- 
sed over the pale features, transforming the 
gaunt in suffering into the beautiful in death. 
The struggle was over. <A soul was releas- 
ed, and the thousand clocks which told the 
last moment of the dead year, were its pas- 
sing bells. 

All were relieved. Near the bedside had 
stood neither kith nor kin. ‘The stranger 
had been taken from amid strangers, home ; 
and the pity of those who had befriended her, 
unselfish, inasmuch as it was not that of de- 
pendents or of kindred, ceased when the suf- 
ferings of the dead were over. ‘Tears fell, 
in sympathy with our common frail nature. 
Words were said in a subdued voice in praise 
of the heavenly meekness and patience of 
the sufferer—now a sufferer no longer—and 
expressions of pity for the distant relatives 
were uttered also by those who knew the 

, pangs of separation from friends. But there 
arose no wail of grief, no bursts of unsea- 
‘ sonable ssrrow; forall felt that the friend- 
less and unknown, who had departed in the 
calm confidence of a Christian soul, submis- 
sive to the will of its Maker and trusting in 
the mercy of its Redeemer, had exchanged 
what had been indeed a bitter j journey in the 
vale of tears, fora welcome in that heaven 
where tears are wiped from all faces. 

There was one, indeed, who, but for 
happv ignorance of childhood, might 


on and 


though a 


the 
have 
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wept—an hour or two before she had fallen 
asleep on the pillow while the mother strain- 
ed her dying eyes over the infant’s face, and 
breathed many, many prayers, unheard ex- 
cept by Him to whom they were addressed. 
When the babe slept, she was removed. 
Now, as if the strange presence of death in 
the house had chilled and frightened her ba- 
by dreams, she waked and cried in terror. 
The nurse, confused in her divided duty, 
caught up the child and returned to the bed 
again. ‘The infantin her arms danced and 
shouted as it saw the face which all its little 
life had been its shield from the fancied dan- 
ger and its solacein childhood’s little affec- 
tions, struggled to get down and kiss the 
smile whith death had stamped there;  clap- 
ped its little hands, and cried “ mother.” 

Day had fairly broken. Guns sounded 
without ;—shouts of the early revelers rose ; 
and the attendants looked abroad, almost 
wondering as they threw up the windows, 
now that the air was scarce colder than the 
clay which but a few hours before needed so 
many appltances to its comfort. <A _ little 
time gave the apartment all the formal, icy 
state of death, which the decent respect of 
the family of man for a deceased member 
prescribes. The infant was carried from the 
house, and all unknowing what it had lost, 
was soon loudest in its childish glee among 
a knot of hospitable little ones, who forced 
upon it their toys, and shouted in its won- 
dering ears—*A happy New Year!—a 
happy New Year!” 


oe 


CHAPTER It. 

A happy New Year! While many raise 
this shout, how many others pine in sorrow! 
While one part of the race is rejoicing in 
hope, how many sink into despair! While 
these hear the congratulation of friends how 
do those quail before the eager pursuit of en- 
emies! As joy turns her radiant face on 
one, she turns from others; and misery’s te- 
nacious hold upon earth is only broken in 
one spot, that elsewhere it may fasten deeper 
and surer. Some good souls wonder how 
man can rejoice while there is so much dis- 
tress inthe world. Bless your honest hearts ! 
None would ever be glad did they wait til] 
all sorrow were off the earth. It is ungrate- 
ful not to be cheerful when Heaven blesses 
us—and it is sinful to be aningrate. Nosin 
is worse. 

A worse ingratitude than mere moroseness 
is that, however, which forgets the woes of 
others in our joys, their necessity in our 
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‘plenteousness, and their loneliness in oy; 


troops of friends. Little Bertha’s fate was 
better ordered, and she was not forgotten. |; 
chanced that when in one howse death wa: 
sweeping a mother into eternity, in another 
a child was called early to rest; and while 
in one a mother yearned for her child, and 
in another a child looked despair out of its 
innocent eyes for amother. Providence di- 
rected the two bereaved ones. Bertha nes. 
tled in a bosom which seemed to her at first 
a little strange, but soon she clung as natu- 
rally to her new mother as if she had known 
no other. 

Years passed, and the lady who had taken 
her into her arms even before she had laid 
her own dead child down, and into her 
heart while it was yet warm with living love 
for the departed, had quite forgotten that her 
adopted was not indeed her own child, 
Lovely she grew, and was reared with dis- 
criminating and anxious tenderness, for sor- 
row teaches the heart to love, and _ bereave- 
ment schools the afflicted how best to provide 
for those who are spared. ‘There was only 
one thing in which Bertha’s mother—fer so 
we will call her—erred. That error was, 
perhaps a pious fraud. She coveted the 
child’s whole heart, and did not tell her that 
she was not literally, and by the whole of 
woman’s destiny, her daughter. 

She might have been less reserved—for 
there seemned no danger that any one would 
dispute her claim. A cold, dark-featured 
man did appear upon the funeral scene when 
the last obsequies were paid to Bertha’s 
mother. He carefully paid every due, and 
canceled every demand. Nay, he was even 
gracious enough to say that the deceased 


_was his daughter by marriage, but having of 


his own will accorded so much information, 
he skillfully parried or rudely repelled all 
questions. The child seemed asad annoy- 


>ance to him, and it was certain, if actions 


can speak, that he regretted more that the in- 
fant lived than that its mother died. When 
the babe’s new friend, a childless and widow- 
ed woman, timidly put forth her claim, as if 
she feared so greata boon would be denied, 


‘he who should have clasped the infant to his 


breast cou'd ill conceal his joy at parting 
with it; and any less humane and tender of 


‘heart than the newly bereaved mother would 


have discerned in his pleasure something 
more than mere joy he professed that his 
dear little infant was so well provided for. 
If he was a little curious to learn anything 
respecting her who adopted the child he re- 
signed, she was well content that nothing 
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hould be known of him. It was a_pardon- | 
able feeling that led her to cansider the child 

as scarcely less than a direct gift from Hea- 
ven to her Jonely heart; and she was anx- 

ious to forget all in connection with little 

Bertha except that the cherub came to filla 
void in her being, even before she was con- 

scious that such a void existed. Thus was 
her sorrow disarmed, and thus were her 
whole affections transferred to the orphan, so 
that orphan she ceased to be almost before 
the name had been given her. 

So she grew—cheerful and happy—but 
when were cheerfulness and happiness ever 
let alone? Never, certainly, since the first 
intermeddler in the business of others came 
into the world. Bertha was wandering in 
the village grave yard, as she dearly loved to 
do-—and as every child has a passion for do- 
There is something poetically beauti- 
ulin it. Asour first parents wandered in 
Eden unconscious of death, so did little 
children play with the tombs in the garden 
of graves—all unconscious that death has 
entered the worid. If untaught by silly 
nurses to attach terror and gloom to the qui- 
et silence of the spot they find ita place for 
their gambols, which is chiefly remarkab| 
for furnishing quaint and singularly interest- 
ing reading upon the head stones and tablets 
when they are weary. And whatare, then, 
infant gambols but life in epitome? What 
is life itself but a game of hide and seek 


ing. 


with the grim archer, which sooner or later | . 
‘ry how her own mother had died; for the 


must be ended bya stumble, not over the 
grave iike the child’s fall, but into it? Silly 
as children, but not so innocent, are those 
who trifle their lives through, without a 
thought of the inevitable close. 

“Strange that you of all children, can 
play here,” said a woman that looked over 
the wall. 

Bertha looked up, all wonder—her fair 
face mocking the chubby angel in the stone 
against which she leaned, and her bright 
eyes sparkling with half awe-struck curiosi- 
ty. Her face was in a glow with ruddy 
bealth, and her hair, beautiful in its negli- 
gent curls, danced upon her shoulders in the 
light air that played, like her (and she no 
less innocently than that) amid the graves. 
The picture of trusting happiness—what 
could have been the woman’s thoughts who 
marred it? Bertha at length said— 

« Mother told mel might.” 

“ Your mother! 
long drawn sigh and _ lugubrious 
‘Your mother sleeps under your feet. 


shake. 


Heigho!” and here a: 


Bertha, horror struck, !ooked down as if 
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the grave were yawning beneath, and with- 
drew from the spot trembling with puzzled 
terror— My mother! ” 

The woman was gone. Little Bertha hur- 
ried home, and ran from room to room till 
she found her whom she only knew as moth- 


er, and burying her face in that bosom which 


had so often cherished her, cried as if her 
little heart would break. 

‘She told me you were dead—asleep— 
but here you are, and I will never, never 


1” 


leave you a minute again! 





CHAPTER Iil. 


It was acalm and beautiful sunset. The 
fragrance of the early summer flowers came 
into the open window with a weight almost 
oppressive. The foliage sparkled as if gem- 
med with diamonds—and each leaf bent un- 
der their weight. The earth had been re- 
freshed with a summer shower, and the s!ant- 
ing rays twinkled, not only in the rain drops 
on the leaves, but shone in the tears which 
trembied on Bertha’s eyelids. Matron and 
child had been weeping, but were calm ; for 
as the rain to the thirsty earth, so are tears to 
the weary spirit. WS 

« But you are my mother for all?” inquir- 
ed Bertha with a tremulous voice. The an- 
swer wasalong and ardent embrace. No 
words further were spoken—none were need- 
ed. Mrs. Malcolm had been telling her ward 
and more than daughter, the melancholy sto- 


hint thrown out by the meddlesome woman 
had made such a communication necessary. 
Perhaps it was well that the child should 
know the truth. If now no more she loved 
her kind friend with the blind affection of 
instinct, her heart every day expanded more 
and more with gratitude to her who, when in 
death her mother forsook her, had been 
prompted of Heaven to take her up. 

Poor Bertha! She was old enough to 
to think, and what a world of care that age 
brings with it! Her cheerful sunny hours 
were clouded. She knew that children have 
fathers as well as mothers; until death comes 
in to sunder the parental tie. Hitherto, 
when her widowed protector had spoken of 
Mr. Malcolm, she had listened, attentively 
and affectionately, as to memories of her fa- 

‘ther. But this, she perceived, could no lon- 
ger be. If we were usually in the habit of 
giving children credit for the faculties they 
ossess, and the observations they make, 
Mrs. Malcolm might have divined Bertha’s 
‘thoughts, and would have been silent and 
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guarded on that subject. She was the re- 
verse. ‘The establishment of a confidence 
between her and Bertha, led her to speak of- 


ten of her own lost child whom Bertha had 


succeeded, and of her husband, whose loss 
had been her first sorrow. When she kis- 
sed Bertha’s forehead, and fondly said, “ You 
fill the place of both, my child and its father,” 
Bertha sighed. one did not speak—but she 
longed to ask, ** Who was my father?” 
How much may a thoughtless word inflict— 
and how little did the curious, officious wo- 
man who clouded Bertha’s paradise suspect, 
as she saw her growing more pale from day 
to day, that it was to her own foolish tongue 
the charge was due. She only said to her 
gossip, * That child grows weakly, like her 
mother, and I wouldn’t wonder if she went 
the same way, some day.” The marvel is 


that she did not say so to Bertha’s self. So’ 
indeed she would have done, but Bertha! 
; She divined all ; 
/ tempted to chide Heaven for what seemed to 
her another bereavement. A 
‘thoughts intruded upon her troubled mind. 


avoided her evil genius. 


ee 


CHAPTER IV. 

A plain, upright slab marked where Ber- 
tha’s mother rested, and on it was inscribed 
the single name Emme LIne. It was all that 
Mrs. Malcolm knew of the departed—all 
that she once thought she wished to know. 
Now she would have given worlds to know 
more, for while she did not suspect the true 


cause of her dear child’s uneasiness, she fan- ; 


cied that if she could tell her everything of 
one parent, that Bertha would not think of 
the other. How strongly selfish is woman’s 
love for her children; strange at the first 
thought, and yet it is natural. She who 
bears them in sorrow, who suffers in all their 
infantile sorrows more than they, may be 
pardoned for the delusion that she alone fills 
their whole hearts. 

Near the mother of Bertha,a lesser mound 
marked where Mrs. Malcolin’s infant slept. 
Here with her ward, after the revelation 
which accident had forced upon them, they 
often walked. How wonderful the double 
ties, which thus linked the dead with the 
dead, the living to the living, and all, living 
and dead, thus in one band. 

As autumn with its bleak winds advanced, 
they felt that these visits must soon close, 
One day, as with these presentiments they 
delayed longer than usual, they perceived a 
stranger enter the grounds. ‘This, though 
not very common, was still not very remark- 
able. Thoughtful travelers—and it is 
strange that there can be any ae et 9 
omit to visit the places where the dead sleep ; 
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for there is mirrored, in the manner of the), 
bestowal, the character of the living. 

But when, as Mrs. Malcolm and Berth, 
were about to withdraw, they saw the stran. 
ger pause near them, the widow was aston. 
ished—shall we confess it—almost alarmed. 
He had passed hurriedly and witha look oj 
unsatisfied curiosity everywhere else; he 
had passed indifferently the marks of pos. 
thumous pride and the relics of antiquity; 
he had possessed no eye for what were 
deemed the notables of the place; but now 
having reached the grave of Emmeline, he 
stood as if spell bound. For a moment or 
two he gazed at the headstone, as at an ob- 
ject which he recognized as the companion 
of his thoughts and the furniture of his 
dreams ; then bowing his head upon it, his 
whole frame shook with unrepressed emo- 
tion. 

Mrs. Malcolm was scarcely less affected. 
and for an instant was half 


thousand 


Once she started to draw the child away 
from an unnatural parent who could thus 
neglect her—but startled at Bertha’s half re- 
sistance, she desisted. The father raised his 
head ; and seemed for a moment annoyed, as 
if he now for the first time, perceived that 
there had been a witness to his sorrow. 

Mrs. Malcolm pointed to Bertha. The 
stranger looked a moment—then clasping 
her to his heart, said, ‘‘ Her mother’s seif! 
But they told me she left no child!” 

The mystery is easily solved. The father 
of the stranger, cold, covetous and ambitious, 
had frowned upon the union in which the 
parties consulted no counsellors but their 
hearts. The young husband, scarcely out of 


his minority, was driven abroad in a state of 


half exile, half dependence. The young 
wife was gradually assisted, and that only 
on condition that she should bury herself in 
some village where the parents of her hus- 
band should not be offended with the sight of 
one whose presence reminded them that 
their child had consulted his own happiness 
rather than their pride. The rest the reader 
knows already. If she sinned, bitterly did 
she suffer. Nor did the father, ere sammon- 
ed to his account, escape—for the pride which 
tramples on another, rends its own heart. 

If this narrative be not strictly true, it is 
less wonderful than many truths. The re- 
mainder we leave to the reader’s fancy, for it 
will not always do to unite ina fiction, the 
lichts and shadows which come so abruptly 
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together in real life. But as some aid to the 
imagination, we will merely say that a little 
girl, very like Bertha, popped out from be- 
hind the breakfast room door, on Friday, the 
Ist of January, 1837, and cried : 

‘“ A happy New Year, father and mother 
-now I’ve caught you both!” 

















BASHKIRIAN WOMAN. 


The Bashkirs or Bashkeers, are probably of No- 
gay origin, and sprung from a tribe whom the Bul- 
garians admitted among themseives; at least their 
country is a part of the ancient Bulgaria. They 


formerly roamed about, under their own princes, in | 


Southern Siberia. To avoid the Siberian khans, 
they settled in their present territory, extended 
themselves along the Wolga and the Ural, and 
submittedto the khan of Kasan. At the time this 
state was overthrown by Ivan II. they voluntarily 
took refuge under the Russian sceptre; but their 
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' frequent revolis have prevented their increase, and 
kept them in a weak condition. In 1770, they con- 
sisted of 27,000 families, residing in the govern- 
ments of Ufa and Perni. They are Mohammedans, 
mostly armed with bows and arrows, and lances, 
and live by hunting, breeding of cattle, and keeping 
of bees. They prepare, from fermented mares’ 
and camels’ milk, an intoxicating beverage, humiss, 
which is their favorite drink. They are but little 
civilized. 
The dress of the Bashkirian women is peculiarly 
‘attractive, both from its picturesque character and 


the quality of the materials. 


_— -——— ee — 


THE IDEAL OF A TRUE LIFE. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


{ ome 





There is, even on this side of the grave, a haven 
‘ where the storms of life break not, or are felt but 
| in gentle undulations of the unrippled and mirror- 
| ing waters—an oasis, not in the desert, but beyond 
it—a rest, profound and blissful as that of the 
, soldier returned forever from the dangers and hard- 
ships and turmoils of war, to the bosom of that 
_ dear domestic circle, whose blessings he never 
| prized at half their worth till he lost them. 
. This haven, this oasis, this rest, is a serene and 
) hale old age. The tired traveler has abandoned 
, the dusty, crowded and jostling highway of life, 
' for one of its shadiest and least noted by-lanes. 
_'The din of traffic and of worldly strife has no 
longer magic for his ear—the myriad footfall of the 
city’s stony walks—is but noise or nothing to him 
now. He has run his race of toil, or trade, or 
ambition. His day’s work is accomplished, and he 
has come home to enjoy, tranquil and unharrassed, 
the splendor of the sunset—the milder glories of 
Ask not whether he has or has not 
: been successful according to the vulgar standard of 
‘success. What matters it now whether the multi- 
' tude has dragged his chariot, rending the air with 
idolizing acclamations, or howled, like wolves on 
his track, as he fled by night from the fury of those 
' he had wasted his vigor to serve. What avails it 
’ that broad lands have rewarded his toil, or that all 
has at the last moment been stricken from his 
/ grasp? Ask not whether he brings into retirement 
the wealth of the Indies or the poverty of a bank- 
rupt-—whether his couch be of down or rushes—his 
dwelling a hut or amansion. He has lived to little 
| purpose, indeed, if he has not long since realized 
that wealth and renown are not the true ends of 
' exertion, nor their absence the conclusive proof of 
ill fortune. Whoever seeks to know if his career 
: has been prorperous and brightening from its outset 
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to its close—if the evening of his days shall be , 


yenial and blissful—should not ask for broad acres, 
or towering edifices, or laden coffers. Perverted 
old age may grasp these with the unyielding clutch 
of insanity; but they add to his cares and anxieties, 
not tohis enjoyments. Ask, rather—Ilas he mas- 
tered and harmonized his erring passions? Ilas he 


lived a True Life ? 


A True Life ?—of how many lives does each hour 
knell the conclusion!—and how few of them are 
true ones! The poor child of shame and sin and 
crime, who terminates her earthly being in the 
clouded morning of her scarce budded yet blighted 
existence—the desperate felon whose blood is shed 
by the community, as the dread penalty of its 
violated law—the miserable debauchee, who tot- 
ters down to his grave in the spring time of his 
years, but the fullness of his festering iniquities— 
these, the world valiantly affirms, have not lived 
true lives! Fearless and righteous world! how 
profound, how discriminating are thy judgments! 
But the base idolater of self, who devotes all his 
moments, his energies, his thoughts, to schemes 
which begin and end in personal advantage—the 
grasper of gold, and lands, and tenements—the 


devotee of pleasure—the man of ignoble and sinis- | 


ter ambition—the woman of friviolity, extrava- 
gance and fashion—the idler, gambler, the volup- 
tuary—on all these and their myriad compeers, 
while borne on the crest of the advancing billow, 
how gentle is the reproof, how charitable the judg- 
ment of the world! Nay, is not even our dead 
christianity, which picks its way so daintily, cau- 
tiously, inoffensively—which regards with gentle 
rebuke, and is regarded with amiable toleration by 
some of the foremost vices of the times, is it not 
too often oblivious of its paramount duty to teach 
men how to live worthily and nobly? Are there 
not thousands to whom its inculcations, so far as 
duties to man are concerned, are substantially neg- 
ative in their character ?—who are fortified by its 
teachings in the belief that to do good is a casualty 
and not a frame of being—who are taught by it to 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked, when they 
thrust themselves upon the charity of portly afflu- 
ence, butas an irksome duty, for which they 
should be rewarded, rather thana blessed privilege 
for which they should be profoundly grateful? O 
the millions now weekly listening to the ministra- 
tions of the Christian pulpit, how many are clearly, 
vividly impressed with the great truth that each, 
in his own sphere, should live for mankind, as 
Christ did for the redemption, instruction and ex- 
altation of the race—and that the power to do this 
in his proper sphere abides equally with the hum- 


blest as the highest? How many centuries more 


will be required to teach, even the religious world. 
so called, the full meaning of the term Christian ? 
A true life must be simple in all its elements, 
Animated by one grand and ennobling impulse, 
all lesser aspirations find their proper place ia har- 
monious subservience. Simplicity in taste, in 
appetite, in habits of life, with a corresponding 
indifference to worldly honor and aggrandizement, 
is the natural result of the predominance of a di- 
vine and unselfish idea. Under the gujdance of 
such a sentiment, Virtue is not an effort, but a law 
of nature, like gravitation. It is Vice alone that 
seems unaccountable—monsitrous—well nigh mi- 
raculous. Purity is felt to be as necessary to the 
mind, as health to the body, and its absence alike 


the inevitable source of pain. 


A true life must be calm, A life imperfectly 
directed, is made wretched through distraction. 
We give up our youth to excitement, and wonder 
that a decrepit old age steals upon us so soon. We 
wear out our energies in strife for gold and for 
fame, and then wonder alike at the cost and the 
worthlessness of the meed. ‘*‘ Js not the life more 
than meat?’’ Ay, truly! but how few have prac- 
tically, consistently, so regarded it? And little 
as it is regarded by the imperfectly virtuous, how 
much less by the vicious and the worldling ? What 
a chaos of struggling emotions is exhibited by the 
lives of the multitude? How like to the wars of 
the infuriated animaicule in a magnified drop ot 
water, is the strife constantly waged in each little 
mind! How Sloth is jostled by Glattony, and Pride 
wrestled with by Avarice, and Ostentation bearded 
by Meanness! The soul which is not large enough 
for the indwelling of one virtue, affords lodgment 
and scope and arena for a hundred vices. But their 
warfare cannot be indulged with impunity. Agita- 
tion and wretchedness are the inevitable conse- 
quences, in the midst of which the flame of life 
burns flaringly and swiftly to its close. 


A true life must be genial and joyous. Tell me 
not, pale anchorite, of your ceaseless vigils, your 
fastings, your scourgings. ‘These are fit offerings 
to Moloch, not to our Father. The man who is 
not happy in the path be has chosen, may be very 
sure he has chosen amiss, or is self deceived. But 
not merely happier—he should be kinder, gentler, 
and more elastic in spirits, as well as firmer and 
truer. ‘*I love God and little children,’’ says a 
German poet. The good are ever attracted and 
made happier by the presence of the innocent and 
lovely. And he who finds his religion adverse to, 
or a restraint upon the truly innocent pleasures and 
gayeties of life, so that the latter do not interfere 
with and jar upon its sublimer objects, may wel! 


’ doubt whether he has indeed ‘‘ learned Jesus.’’ 
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PRUTH. 
I saw a little piece of cork 
Upon the billows tossed ; 
The surge rolled o’er it, and it seemed 
As though it must be lost. 


But soon, triumphant o'er the surge 
Upward again it rose, 

And seemed to smile on those high waves 
As victors suule on ves. 


Just so, if once a little TRUTH, 
Out on the world is cast :~- 
Though Error’s billows round it roar, 
“Twill conqu’ror be at last. 


As erst in heathen Babylon, 
Those ancient worthies three, 
From out the fire of sev’n fold heat, 
Came without injury ; 


So truth, subjected to the test, 
Will no more lose its glow, 

Than gold from out the ‘finer’s fire, 
In grosser streams will flow. 


Then fear not for the truth, although 
Severe thetrial be! 
For God will surely prosper it, 


And that right speedily. | i FE od 
Lyme, N, H,, Aug. 10. 








ELOQUENT EXTRACT. 

The Rev. Henry Giles, in a lecture recent- 
ly delivered in the city of Philadelphia, thus 
eloquently describes the farewell thoughts of 
an upright man in the last hour of his life: 

“ Oh! thou glorious sun—still pour down 
thy splendor to bless men’s eyes and to glad- 


den their hearts. Many years have I rejoi- 
ced in thy light—with rapture have I watch- 


ed itdawn upon the mountains—with rap- - 


ture have I lingered with its parting magnif- 
icence upon the evening clouds. Suill pour 
down thy beauty and be the central lamp in 
the blue canopy of heaven for endless gene- 
rations. Shine on, ye stars, sweet and sol- 
emn as ye are, and though awful, yet lovely, 
with wings of fancy that no lower air could 
damp, | have risen to your dread sublimity 
and been lost in your measureless depths. I 


have felt a terrible and a speechless joy.—. 


Still show to the lonely watches of the night 
your everlasting harmony—still play to mor- 
tals the music of your eternal spheres. Roll 
on thou mighty ocean, symbol as thou art of 
mystery nnd power !—unfathomable abyss, 
resistless strength—great binder of the na- 
tions! I have slept upon thy heaving bo- 


som—lI have sported with thy shore-kissing | 


wavelets—I have listened to thy low, sad 
song in the calm, and thy chorus of fierce 
sounds in the tempest—but the hour draws 













































nigh when my eye shall no more sec thee, 
and my ear shall no more hear thee. And 
thou, gentle earth! hospitable and comely 
home—beautiful thou art, beautiful exceed- 
ingly; and though sorrow, and wrong, and 
guiit, and death be on thee, thou remainest 
beautiful despite them all. Soon shall | 
look my last upon your hills and valleys, and 
your fields—vut lovingly—as my senses fail 
shal! I think on thee, first dwelling place to 
the infancy of my immortality. Haman bet 
ings! leaving you | bless you. I bless your 
sympathies. 1 aim grateful for every tie tha 
bound me to you, for every benefit you have 
done me. Still let childhood bound in its 
innocence, and youth rejoice in its strength, 
and man put forth his power, and woman be 
lovely in her purity, and age enjoy the bles- 
sedness of peace. I must quit this habitation 
which must return to the dust out of which 
it was made, while my spirit returns to God 
who gave-it. Tam at the end of my pil- 
zrimaze and [am satisfied. Iam atthe por- 
tals of the invisible and mysterions future. 
I behold the stirring of the veil which is 
soon to be taken away; I see the shadow of 
the solemn messenger that is to announce 
my removal. Let the veil be raised. | am 
prepared to enter—let the messenger ap- 
proach—I am prepared to follow.” 


VENTILATION. 

The English are far in advance of the Americang 
in all that concerns the ventilation of apartments 
, The English journals took up the subject in earnest, 
and the public mind at length became fully aroused 
to the importance of the subject, till now ventila- 
tion is regarded of as much importance as light by 
builders and architects, as well as by the people 
generally. In this country the matter is entirely 
neglected; and numerous costly buildings are con- 
stantly erected in which either no provision at all 
ig made for this necessary consideration, or ar- 
rangements entirely inadequate are put up with: 
indeed, the difficulty would be to find an instance 
in which any regard at all has been paid to what 
ought to be looked upon as of primary importance. 
Among us, the architects seem to think that if the 
rooms which they construct are not absolutely un- 
wholesome—if people do not die, or at least faint, 
by scores, they are placed beyond reproach. They 
forget, or do not at all understand, how much the 
comfort of people, far short of the point where 
the power of breathing is sensibly affected, is influ- 
enced by the purity and freshness of the atmos- 


| phere which they inhale. The buoyance of the 
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nervous system—the fine edge of enjoyment is ta- 
ken off—an indistinct and nameless oppression 
clouds the faculties, depresses the spirits and 
weighs upon the heart—long before any difficulty 
The 
exhileration of the feelings—the happy vivacity of 
the mind—would be infinitely greater if a constant 
current of the genial air without were kept circula- 


in the region of the lungs becomes sensible. 


ting through the building. 


People at places of public worship experience a 
gloominess and an irritation which they are unable 
They attribute it to the etate of 
their health, or to some moral! source of discomfort 
which they think, may be poisoning their ease. 
The real cause of the distress is their breathing 
To the unventi- 
lated state of the apartments, which are now, 
much more crowded than they formerly were, we | 


to account for, 


carbonic acid instead of oxygen. 


attribute something of the disinclination which 
many people have to attend public worship. 


way comfortable, and people will resort there even 
for the luxury experienced, although they may be 
wholly indifferent to the preached word. 





GENIUS. 
He is not the greatest man, who with a giant intel- 
lect can startle the multitade as with sudden thunder. 


lasting. 
calm, sympathizing heart. 
through the human heart, !eaps in the warm pulses, 
and urges us to deeds of mercy. The man whose 
sympathies are with common humanity—whose heart 
is moved by pure benevolence—breathes thoughts 
that will neverdie. Like the silent dews, they de- 


a writer blends genius with humanity, and is desti- 
ned to sway multitudes and urge them on to deeds 
of mercy and unending glory. 





per speaking of the Union, says it is like one of those 
wondrous rocking stones reared by the old Druids, 
which the finger of a child might cause to vibrate to 


its centre, yet the might of an army could not move ' 


it from its plaee; our Constitution is so nicely poised 
and balanced, that it seems to sway with every 
breath of opinion, yet sofirmly rooted in the hearts 
and affections of the people, that the wildest storms 


of treason and fanaticism will break over it in! htey have caused us. 
; which forbearance ceases to be a virtue. 


vain. 


Let 
houses of worship be made pleasant and in every. 


The impression left behind is not agreeable and j than Mr. Cave Johnson's deputies. 


He who would stir up the soul must have a | 
It is this which vibrates. 
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POSTMASTERS. 

One of the most singular circumstances 
noticed by publishers of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals is the frequent miscarriage of let- 
ters from Post’ Masters, giving notice that 
publications remain dead in their offices. 
They usually run thus—* I now give you 
notice for the third and last time, that your 
paper directed to John Smith remains uncal- 
led for in this office.” It is singular that the 
third notice should come to hand and the 
other two miscarry. There is no possibility 
that the Post Master has neglected his duty. 
No! But then it is singular—very ! Can 
any of our exchanges explain this matter ?— 
Lady’s Dollar Newspaper. 


Yes,wecan. In nine cases out of ten 
they lie when they make such statements. 


It is not only a“ possibility,” but the truth, 


that “‘ postmasters neglect their duty.” Of 
course there are honorable exceptions, but 


} we are free to say that never was the coun- 


try afflicted with so many mean posmasters 
as now. We have some lying, cheating sub- 
scribers, but then they do not act under oath, 
and as a whole we are confident they would 
rank much higher in the scale of honesty 
We are 
constantly annoyed, (in common with our 
cotemporary,) by the mismanagement and 
criminal neglect of postmasters. They are 
sworn to discharge the duties of their offices 


faithfully, both to the people and the govern- 


ment; but instead of this, many of them 


scend in the bosom to cheer, to bless and to save. S°&™ to think their offices were created, not 


The breath of true life, is thus felt in the heart. Such 
individual interests, and the publisher who 


; sends newspapers or maguzines to their offi- 
ces is imposing a great burden upon them! 
| Let them resign, then, and give place to de- 


J >cent men. 
An Exvoqurnr Ficure.—A Pennsylvania pa- : 


or the benefit of the public, but for their own 


In some of these instancs of 
gross injustice both to ourselves and our 
subscribers, we have given notice to the 
Postmaster General, and we now have our 
eye upon others who will be reported at 
Washington ere long—while there are stil 
other postmasters who will have an opportu- 
nity to defend a suit at law, or pay the loss 
There is a point at 
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THE MOUNTAIN MAID. 


BY FRANCES §. 
Where foams the fall—a tameless stream— 
Through Nature’s wild and rich arcade, 
Which forest-trees, entwining, ferm, 
There trips the Mountain-maid ! 





OSGOOD. 


She binds not her luxuriant hair 
With dazzling gem or costly plume, 
But gaily wreathes a rose-bud there, 
To match her maiden bloom, 


She clasps no golden zone of pride 
Her fair and simple robe around ; 
By flowing ribbon, lightly tied, 

Its graceful folds are bound. 


And thus attired,—a sportive thing, 
Pure, loving, guileless, bright and wild, 
Proud Fashion ! match me in your ring, 
New-England’s Mountain-child! 


She scorns to sell her rich, warm heart, 
Fer paltry gold, or haughty rank ,— 
But gives her love, untaught by art, 
Confiding, free and frank ! 


And, once bestowed,—no fortune-change 
That high and generous faith can alter ; 
Through grief and pain—too pure to range— 
She will not fly or falter. 


Her foot will bound as light and free 
In lowly hut, as palace-hall ; 

Her sunny smile as warm will be,— 
F or love to her is ail! 


Hast seen where in our woodland-gloom 
The rich Magnolia proudly smiled 7— 
So brightly doth she bud and bloom, 
New-England'’s Mountain-child ! 








THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 


BY R. J. CULVERWELL, M. D., LONDON. 








“ Health, peace and happiness attend you ail.” 


What exquisite sounding words to those | 


capable of appreciating so kind an_ invoca- 
tion ! 
happy ought every one to be who is in 


health. 
until it is lost, and when lost too in the prime 
and bloom of maturity, how truly pitiable ! 
The pale face, the hollow cheek, the fleshless 
hand, and the wasted form, 


‘« So thin, that life looks thro’ as *twould break out.” 


The heart must grieve at such a sight, and 


yet how familiar does its continual occur- ' 
Daily do. 
we observe our companions, juniors and el- | 


rence make us with such scenes ! 


ders, dropping around us, but beyond the mo- 


mentary shock, the lesson is lost which bids | 


us beware, lest our own turn be near at hand. 
To render health the more evidently enchan- 
ting, we need but compare the two extremes, 


-— 
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How provident, how grateful, how | 


It is rarely thoroughly appreciated | 
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—the plump and ruddy countenance, the 


‘bright eye, the full and flowing crop of na- 
‘ture’s loveliest ornament, the well-propor- 


tioned and substantially developed frame, 


‘armed with manly strength, and employed 


to manly purposes. How beautifal is health, 


‘and when combined with forms 


“ Endued with intellectual sense, and souls 
Of famed pre-emine ace,”’ 


what is there wanting to make man proud of 
his race ? 

What is health? An unconsciousness of 
our existence. To live, to breathe, to see, 
and yet be insensible of the process. To 
know our power without feeling the source 
of our strength. To fulfill the functions of 
life without a busy consciousness of the ma- 

_chinery being in motion. ‘To have, in fact, 
a stomach and not know it—a heart whose 
pulsations keep up the current of the circula- 

‘tion, but are yet silentas the streain that 
ebbs and flows. To be in entire oblivion 
‘while asleep, and in Elysium when awake. 


“ He is wise that can command his own will ; 
Valiant and constant to himself be still ; 
> Whom poverty, nor death, nor bands can fright, 
} Checks his desires, and is just and right.” 


This is a little digression, but it,is explan- 
atory of the notion quoted, that it is our own 
‘restlessness, our personal dissatisfaction with 
: our several positions, and that amount of en- 
‘vy, from which, unhappily, few are free; “ in 
‘fact, our madness,” that throws us out of 
) health. * * * 


Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
assigns the cause of all disorders and disea- 
ses to the following “ six non-natural things,” 
namely : 

1. Offending diet, in substance, quantity, 
and quality. 

2. Retention and evacuation, implied by 
constipation, suppression of ordinary secre- 
tions, relaxation of the same evinced in pur- 
; gation, perspiration, and provoked excesses. 
3. Air—Impure, hot, cold, damp, foggy, 
' pestiferous, and all unwholesome exhalations. 

4. Exercise—Unseasonable, excessive, or 
defective, of body or mind ; solitariness, idle- 
ness, 2 mind out of action, etc. 

5. Sleep and waking—unseasonable, in- 
ordinate, over much, over little. 

' 6. Passions and perturbations of the mind 
| —sorrow, fear, shame, repulse, disgrace en- 
' vy, malice, emulation,hatred, faction, revenge, 
anger, discontent, miseries, desires, ambition, 
; covetousness, love of pleasure, gaming pride 
‘and study. These might be extended ad in- 
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coal from off the altar of Genius—whom we 
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finitum, and yet compressed in the two words 
restlessness and discontent, 

I have no doubt the time will arrive when 
it will be as honorable to have a smattering 
of anatomy and physiology as of Latin and 
Greek; which of the series of instruction 
are the more usefula man at forty years of 
age can easily determine. ‘The simple in- 
formation thatthe heart is on the left side, 
beneath the ribs; the liver on the right side 
below them; and that the stomach is under- 
neath the space, beneath the fourth and fifth 
buttonhole of the waistcoat, must be really a 
boon to many people, for it is a well known 
fact that scores and scores of us are entirely 


ignorant of the whereabouts of those items. 


in our organization. * * 
What a piece of work is man! 
ble in reason! How infinite in faculties! 
In form and moving how express and admi- 
rable! Inaction how like an angel! In 
apprehension how like a god! The beauty 
of the world! The paragon of animals! 


‘* Lord of the wide world and wild wat’ry seas.” 





MIND AND EDUCATION. 


BY HORACE GREELY. 


a 


Our inquietness, our ant-hill bustle, is the 


severest criticism on our present intellectual | 


condition and effort. True greatness moy | 


be said to resemble the water in some peren- | 


nial fountain, which rises ever and. spontane- | 


How no-' 
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must. be bandaged into rigidity—some Edy. 
cation Society, or kindred contrivance for th, 
promotion of dulness and mediocrity, mus; 
take hold of him and place him in its go-car 
—there must be tomes of word knowledge 
and the petrifactions of bygone wisdom hurl. 
ed through his cranium—he must be led 
away from all useful labor of the hands, and 
his already precocious intellect subjected to 
the hot-house culture of some seminary, no 
matter how unsuited to his mental or social 
condition; thus losing his independence, es- 
sential and pecuniary, and putting his whole 
life upon a single throw of the dice, and they 
so loaded that the chances are heavily against 
him. And this is called developing the man 
-and making the most of his natural gifts, 
though it would seem quite as likely to blast 
them altogether. * * May we not rather 
trust something tonature? Would we wil- 
lingly exchange to-day the Robert Burns she 
gave us, for his counterpart educated in a 
‘university ? Would we not prefer that the 
poor, rudely-taught Ayrshire plowman had 
never seen Edinburgh and its cultivated cir- 
‘cles at all ? 
I confess I look with anxiety on what 
; seems to me the perverted aspiration so uni- 
‘versal among us. There is an incessant 
straining for outward and visible advantages, 
, —to be Legislators, Governors, professional 
; men, Teachers,—there is too little apprecia- 
tion of that greatness which is intrinsic, and 
above the reach of accident. * * I would 
bave our young men contemplate and be 
moulded upon such characters and lives as 


~~ 


J 


ously, because in communication with some | those of Franklin, the penniless, active ap- 
exhaustless reservoir more capacious and} prentice, the thriving, contented mechanic, 


higher than itself; while effort to be great is | 
like the stream forced up by some engine or } 
hydrant, which towers a moment unsteadily, : 
and then falls to water but the weeds by the ! 
wayside. And thus our young men of prom- 
ise, who would seem to be touched by a live 


~~ 


are led fondly to regard as the light and | 


hope of our age—the heralds and the hast- | 
evers of that fairer future which our hearts | 


so throbbingly anticipate—seem for the most 


the peerless philosopher, the idolized yet no- 
flattered ambassador; our Washington, car- 
rying the surveyor’s chain through swamp and 
brier, forming with bis own hatchet a rude 
raft for crossing the deep shaded, savage- 
haunted Ohio, long and abiy defending his 
country at the head of her armies, at length 
laying aside the cares of a nation’s destinies, 
in order to enjoy the blessing of the domes- 
tic fireside. No culture could have made 
these men more or less than they appear alike 


part to lack that element of natural quietude, } to us, and to al! observers. 

of unconscious strength, which we are right-; Let me not be misunderstood, I value and 
ly accustomed to consider a prediction and an | prize learning, knowledge, culture, while es- 
accompaniment of the highest manhood. } teeming Self-Culture and self-development 

Here in some rude hamlet—in some boor- ; the sum of them all. _ 

ish neighborhood—starts into view a rare} What! would urge is that we bring the 
youth, whom the divine spark weuld seem to , sunlight of genius to bear on the common 
have quickened—who bids fair to freshen by ; walks. The deep want of the time is that 
at least a. chaplet the dusty pathway of hu- | the vast. resources and capacities of mind, 
man endeavor. But forthwith the genius ' far stretching powers of Genius and of sci- 
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once, be brought to bear practically and inti- 
mately on agriculture, the mechanic arts, 
and all the now rude and simple processes of 
jay labor. I would not have our youth, like 
Geography in our atlasses, contemplate that 
hemisphere in which the greatest advances 
have already been effected, to the exclusion | 
of that wherein the greatest triumphs yet re- | 
main to be achieved. I would not have | 
them bedeck themselves in the spoils of by- | 
cone victories, and forget that the adversaries, 
iznorance and Obstacle yet remain formida- | 
ble and imminent. 
* * * * * : 

Be not discouraged, awakened youth, in } 


some lowly cottage, some boorish valley, by 
the magnitude of others’ attainments, the | 
richness of others’ facilities for acquiring } 
and investigating, as contrasting with the | 
seeming poverty of your own; but remem- | 
ber and be reverently thankful that the same | 
high stars which, shining so brightly upon 

the palace, the university, the senate house, | 
have kindled the souls of philosophers, : 
sages, statesmen, in time past, now look 
down as kindly inspiringly on you; and in 
the fact, that they have touched an answer- ; 
ing chord within you, is an earnest that their | 
companionship shall never more be sullen } 
nor fruitless. 
ture-be your teacher, your ministrant; her | 
infinite grandeur no longer a barren pageant; | 
her weird and solemn voices no more un- | 
meaning sounds. Though they come to 
you no more at second hand, from the lips of 
her Pindar, her Shakspeare, they cau never | 
more be hushed or unheeded ; they have } 
passed from the realm of datkness, of doubt, ; 
of speculation, and become to you the deep- 
est and grandest realities of Human Life! 


pat 


From this bour shall all Na- | 


a 





ea 


A Goop One.—A few days ago, a large | 
number of distinguished persons assembled | 
at Middletown, Corn., to participate in the | 
Commencement ceremonies of the Wesleyan } 
University. Among the rest, Gov. Bissel 
was expected, and elegant rooms were pro- 
vided for him at the largest and best hotel in 
the place. At length his Excellency the 
Governor arrived. Heis a plain, diminu- 
tive-looking man, though of a strong mascu- 
line mind and great powers of oratory. He 
went to the hotel where quarters had been 
assigned him and entered his name; but no- 
body was in who happened to knowhim, and 
he was not suspected of being anything | 
more than an every-day man from the coun- - 
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try. Atlength he asked fora room and a 
bed. He was told that every room in the 
house was occupied, and the best thing they 
could do was to make him a_ temporary 
bed onthe floor. To this he did not ob- 
ject, and bivouacked for the nightona_ blan- 
ket spread over the bare carpet. The morti- 
fication of the landlord may be imagined 
when he found outthe next day, that the 
stately rooms prepared for his Excellency 
were unoccupied and waiting, while the Gov- 
ernor himself had been obliged to take quar- 


‘ters on the floor. 


Se ) 





Evit Spraxine.— That you may not speak 
evil of any, de not delight to hear ill of them. 
Give no countenance to busy bodies, who are 
running from house to house, and love to 
talk of other men's faults. Those who de- 
light to hear ill of others, will soon fall into 
the habit of speaking ill of them. When 
busy bodies run out of matter of fact, they 
resort to conjectures and idle stories, to 
please those who are fond of hearing others 
spoken against. Such characters are common 


_ nuisances, often destroying good neighbor- 


hoods and fellowship of old friends. If we 
endeavor in good earnest to mind ourselves, 


> we shall find work enough, and but little 
time to talk of others, 





It is said that Halle, the great philosopher 


/and mathematician, dabbled not a little in In- 


fidelity. Sir Isaac Newton, who did not 
relish his remarks, replied to him as follows : 
“T always attend to you Mr. Halle with tho 
greatest deference when you do us the honor 
to talk on the subject of Astronomy or tho 
Mathematics, because they are subjects you 
understand. But religion is a subject on 
which I always hear you with pain, as it is 
a subject you have not seriously exainined, 
and do not comprehend. You despise it, 
because you have not studied it, and you 
will not study it, because you despise it,” 


Women.—Who would remain ia a garden from 


which the flowers have been taken, or in a grove 
from which the birds have departed, or beneath a sky 
that the sweet stars had forsaken ? Let cynics prate 


as they may, our existence here without the presence 


of the other sex, would be only a dark and cheer- 


less void. The light, the smiles and affections of 


, woman, are the bow of beauty and promise, which 


spans the life of man from the cradle tw th 


_ grave 
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SETTLEMENT OF VERMONT. 


The accompanying engraving presents the reader 
with a view of one of the many scenes which | 
met the eye of the traveler during the early settle- > 
meat of Vermont. Indeed, at the present day, in | 
some of the recently settled parts, similar views pre- 
sent themselves; and let no one despise these hum- 
ble abodes of the hardy pioneers of a new country. 
In them is almost invariably found the purest enjoy- 
ment—the sweetest bliss. The splendid misery of 
modern refinement is hardly more desirable than the 
life of the rude yet virtuous forefather who made his 
home in the forest and reared a dwelling of logs for 
himself, for the chosen companion of his bosom, and 
for the little ones that gathered around him. How 
often have we heard the aged sire and matron re- 
mark that their happiest days were spent in the little | 
log house which they reared in the forest. 
py as they were in the love which pervaded their | 
family circles, what privations and hardships did } 
they not endure, that we who came after them might 
enjoy a competence ! 


States, and yet where is the people to whom a great- 


Where is the frame-work of society more sound ? 
Signal indeed are our blessings, and how much 
ought we to honor the instruments through whom 
we enjoy them ! 


not great in extent of territory, let us render her 
great by the general diffusion of knowledge. A com- 
munity is rendered more truly noble by science and 
learning than by deeds of war and extent of domia- 
ions, or by the ostentation of wealih and Juxury. 


given lasting renown to their country! Then how > 
great the honor of the land whose entire youthful ' 
population shall be well educated! ‘This is a glory 


left, it is hoped, to our country, and our beloved , 


State; the glory of the district school system, and the 
public provision for the instruction of all, 





DOCTOR FRANKLIN. 


BY WILLIAM WIRT. 








Never had I known such a fireside companion as 
he was, both as a statesman and a philosopher; he 
never shone in a light more winning, than when he 
was seen in the domestic circle. It was once my 


good fortune to pass two or three weeks with him at , 
the house of a gentleman in Pennsylvania, and we , 
were confined to the house during the whole of that | 
time, by the unremitting constancy and depth of the | 


| snows. 
Dr. Franklin was an inmate. 
his colloquial powers spread around him a perpetual 
} Spring. 
; There was no ambition of eloquence, no effort to 
; shine in anything which came from him. There was 
nothing which made any demand either upon your 





Yet, hap- 


‘ whole of his discourse. 
er portion of worldly happiness falls than to us? | 


— 


} then return to their homes, 
‘ ten forgets during his life, are his good works. 
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‘Be ccnfiéiuitiae could not be felt where 
His cheerfulness and 


NN ee ———_—_—— 


Of Franklin no one ever became tired. 


allegiance or your admiration. 

His manner was just as unaffected as infancy. It 
was Nature’s spell. He talked like an old patriarch, 
and his plainness and simplicity put you at once at 
your ease, and gave you the full and free possession 


; and use of all your faculties, 


His thoughts were of a character to shine by their 
own light, without any adventitious aid. They re- 


} quired only the medium of vision like his pure and 
; simple style, to exhibit to the highest advantage their 


‘mative radiance and beauty. His cheerfulness was 
unremitting. It seemed to be as much the systematic 


{and salutary exercise of the mind, as of its superior 
, Organization. 
;did not show itself merely in occasional 


, cations, but without any effort or force on his part, it 
Vermont was the last settled of the New-England | 


His wit was of the first order. It 
corrus- 


shed a constant stream of the purest light over the 
Whether in the company of 
commons or nobles, he was always the same plain 
man; always most perfectly at his ease, his faculties 


) in full play, and the full orbit of his genius forever 


‘clear and unclouded. 


Let us cherish the deepest love} 1:14 were inexhaustible. 


for our Green Mountain homes ; and if our State is ) with an attention so vigilant, that nothing had es- 
caped his observation, and every incident was turned 


‘to his advantage. 


And then the atores of his 
He had commenced life 


His youth had not been wasted in 


idleness, nor overcast by intemperance. He had 


‘ been all his life a close and deep reader, as well as 


; ; thinker, and by force of his own powers had wrought 
How many literary men, rather than warriors, have , 


{up the raw materials, which he had gathered from 
‘ books, with such exquisite skill and felicity, that he 
had added a hundred fold to their original value, and 
justly made them his own, 





Mawn’s Fatenpvs.—Man has three friends in this 
, world—how do they conduct themselves in the try- 


) ‘ing hour of death, when God summons him before 
His tribunal ? 


Money, his best friend, leaves him 
| first, and goes not with him. His relatives and friends 
accompany him to the threshold of the grave, and 
The third, which he of- 
They 
alone accompany him to the throne of the Judge— 
they go before—speak and obtain mercy and pardon 
or him, 





a 





Let a woman be decked with all the embe!lish- 
ments of art and nature—yet if boldness is to be read 
in her face, it blots oat all the lines of beauty, 
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| tions of that people for civil liberty, she may 

find out when, perhaps, it is quite too late, 
; that her present policy is, in every respect, 
suicidal; for though she may, in conse- 


ho tw he THE 
THE WIFE. 


‘* She flung her white arms arond him—Thou art all 
That this poor heart can cling to.” 


I cpald have stemmed misfortune’s tide, _ quence of the disunion of the Irish, be ena- 
na dorne the rich one’s sneer, , . 
Have braved the haughty glance of pride, ; bled to put down the preseut movement, it 
' Nor shed a sin le tear, i will only be the means of uniting all Irish 
could have smiled on every blow iti i 
From Life's full Gaiver theows, ‘hearts, and then, at a propitious time, the 
While I might gaze on thee, and know flame will break out with a tenfold fierce- 
I should not be “ alone.” ness, and will never be extinguished but in 
I could~I think [ could have brooked victory ; for 


E’en for a time, that thou 
Upon my fading face hadst looked 
_ With less of love than now ; 
For then I should at Jeast have felt 
‘The sweet hope still my own, 


“ Truth crushed to earth must rise again, 
Th’ eternal years of God are hers ; 
But error wounded writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers.”’ 





—— m9 mT and, while I dwelt Russia has her Poland, and Germany has 
p éb< 3 ° o } 1s } 

CMMs BOP-RReR ** alone. {her disaffected States, while Austria is in 
But thus to see, from day to day, ‘about the same unhappy condition. The 


Thy brightening eye and cheek, 
And watch thy life-sands waste away 
Unnumbered, slowly, meek 


‘time has doubtless forever passed when the 
} will of aking or emperor is law—whether 


b 


Lay thy rales vf tenderness, right or wrong—the rules of the Old World 
And catch the feeble tone . : -att i } 
Of kindness, ever breathed to bless, { will, by the irresistible force of phate A be 


And feel, 1 ’ll be “alone.” brought to bow to the progressive spirit of 


To matk thy strength each hour decay, their people, or else they will be compelled 


. “ye f 
And yet thy hopes grow stronger, ito clear the track ala Louis Philip. Phere 
As filled with heavenward trust, they say, ‘is no escaping this conclusion, for coming 
“‘ Earth may not claim thee longer ; ” 7 


Must break when thou art gone; from a knowledge of the past and present, it 


Jt must not be ; we may not part; ; requires not the ken of a prophet to discern 


Nay, dearest; tis too much—this*noxrt | events cast their shadows before them, and 
{ 
I could not live “alone.” } 


the probable result of the contest now going 








; 
—— | on. 

| Having thus hastily glanced “ Europe, 

let us return and examine critically the con- 

ODS COUNTRY. dition of the United States. Is she at peace 


Never, in the history of the New World, with all the world? We answer yes. She 


has the United States occupied a prouder po- : has “ turned her swords into plowshares and 


sition than at the present. Never has she} },, spears into pruning hooks,” we trust in 


had it in her power to deserve, aye, to com- } God never again to be used fora different 


mand the respect of the civilized nations of } purpose. All parties are pleased with the 


the world so fully as at the present. Never ‘change, and we may well hope and believe 
has she been able to give such an impulse to / they ‘will’ forever remain of the same sane 
freedom throughout the oppressed portions} mind. Are our people a united people -— 
of Europe and the world, as at this time. We answer yes. All parties are satisfied 
This must be apparent to all candid ob- } that our beautiful form of government is the 
servers, who will but notice the present tot- ' best that could have been devised at the time 
tering conditions of most of the European | jt was founded, and though there is still room 
Governments. France having declared for } for improvement, that, however, is left to 
freedom and universal brotherhood, other} time, the true determiner of all things to 
kingdoms became seized with the same spir-} bring about. It is not to be denied but there 
it, and so deep has the conviction of the right; are questions of tremendous importance now 
of man to himself the products of his own} agitating our Union from center to circum- 
labor, and to a fair representative government, ference, but the result will be to the moral 
that the question will never be disposed of | and political world as that of a severe thun- 
until the great and eternal principles involv- der storm, after a long season of burning 
ed in the controversy are triumphantly car-} heat; the atmosphere will be purified, all 
ried by the voices of the united, but, at pres- | parties will be satisfied with our Union, all 
ent, much oppressed people of the Old World. | will consider it, as it really is, the model gov- 
England has her Ireland, and however much} ernment of the world. 
she may affect to despise the present opera-} Are the rights of man properly respected ? 
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We answer, that as they are better under | 
stood they are better protected. Labor al- 
though at best, is requited very poorly, is 
nevertheless receiving the consideration it’ 
deserves from all classes, and we may reas- ' 
onably hope that the day is not far distant} 
when the laborer and mechanic throughout | 
our land will receive ample compensation 
for their industry, Ina manufacturing point: 
of view our country occupies a proud posi- | 
tion. Goods of American manufacture are 
finding their way into every market of the 
civilized world, and although our manufac- 
turers pay infinitely higher wages to their 
laborers than the English do, still by their! 
superior skill, they are enabled (in many 
styles of goods) to cope quite successfully 
with that nation, and with a liitle more pro- 
tection, which we sincerely hope will be ex- } 
i from our government, they would in } 
all. 

In the agricultural point of view, our ! 
country may well command the considera- } 
tion of the world; nex wide and extended .do- } 
main embracing almost every shade of soil! 


5 


and climate, all conspiring to render a rich | 


, 


return for labor expended upon it, and the: 
genius of our people being for peace, they | 
have not been slow to improve the advanta- | 
ges which nature has afforded them, and act- | 
ing upon the principle that the wealth of | 
any people must be drawn from the soil.— | 
Our countrymen throughout the Union, have | 
for the past year, turned their attention very ; 
largely to farming -pursuits, and as a conse- | 
quence of their industry and the blessings of 
a superintending Providence, are enabled to | 
chronicle the year as one of the most fruit- | 
ful ever before known. Our grain and grass | 
crops have been abundant, our markets are. 
loaded dewn with the choicest fruits; nor is | 
it alone confined to one place, the whole } 
country has been similarly blest. 
We may now be enabled again to feed the 
poor in other lands, and from present appear- | 
ances there will be need of our bread stuff both 
in France and in England ; the former peo- 
ple have been so busy in overturning the , 
late monarchy and establishing a new order 
of things, that they have neglected the prop- 
er culture of the earth, and asa consequence } 
they must have breadstuffs from abroad, and 
as they can get it on better terms of us than 
elsewhere, they will not be slow to avail } 
themselves of the advantage. 
account of her troubles and similar neglect, ' 
will be compelled to pursue the same course. 


We shall thus be enabled to Jay other great | tells 
require it. 


nations under tribute to us, and if our future 
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: father ! 


a pleasure. 
‘ hands where she has made a human stomach 


England, on } 





~~ ——*~ 


course is such as wisdom and prudence dic- 


‘tate, these circumstances will generally re- 


dound to our credit. 





Without female society, says John Ran- 
dolph, men would degenerate into brutes.— 
This observation applies with tenfold force 
to young men, and those who are in the 
prime of manhood. For, after a certain time 
of life, the literary man may make a shift, 


(a poor one to be sure.) to do without the so- 
ciety of ladies. 


Toa young man, nothing 
is so important as a spirit of devotion (next 
to his Creator) to some amiable female, whose 
image may occupy his heart and guard it 
from pollution. One thing at least is true, 
that if matrimony has its cares, celibacy has 
no pleasure. A man must have a bosom 


‘friend and children around him to cherish 
}and support the dreariness of old age. 





One of the most poetic thoughts, clothed in 
the most captivating simplicity, was the an- 
swer of Tecumseh to Gen. Harrison, in the 
conference at Vincennes. At the close of 
his address, he found that no seat had been 
provided for him, a neglect which Gen. Har- 
rison instantly remedied. The haughty 
chief, feeling slighted, declined the proffered 
seat, and on being told his “father wished 
him to take the chair,” he exclaimed—* My 
The sun is my father and the earth 
is my mother—IJ will repose on her bosom!” 





Labor must be so organized that it will be 
attractive to all—that all will engage in it— 
that all will reap the fruits of their endeav- 
ors. Nature has made physical existence a 


} necessity, and under congenial circumstances 


She has always made a pair of 


and brain. Aman might as weli be all sto- 


mach, all brain, as to think of living without 


the use of his hands. And what better use 


-of the hands than productive industry—in- 
‘dustry that will feed the mouth, clothe the 


back, and provide the eye and ear with all! 
the delights which they crave ? 


———» 





To revenge a wrong is both easy and usu- 
al; and, as the world thinks, savors of some 
nobleness ; but religion says the contrary, 
and tells us it is better to neglect it than to 
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THAT SWEET SONG. 
Oh, sing that little song again! 
That song you sang when last we met ! 


Some echoes of its pleasing strain 
Are lingering in my spirit yet— 


As when at night the moonlit lake 
Is wakened from its passive sleeping, 
And its waves in music break 
Shoreward by the breezes sweeping-— 


So thy song a soft commotion 
Wakes on memory’s silent shore, 
And recollection’s spirit-ocean 
Moves its restless tides once more. 


Then sing that little song again ; 
1 love to drink its cadence in; 
Oh, there’s a magic in its strain 
Rich treasure from the past to win! 


Dear faces rise before my view, 
With bright eyes on me gazing, 

And scenes that in the past I knew, 
When joyful thoughts were ever raising. 


What though fleeting be the vision, 
Bliss on earth can ne’er remain ; 

Yet grant once more the joy Elysian— 
Sing me that sweet song again. 





THE PLOWBOY PRESDENT. 


The President of a well known College in 
Kentucky, was one morning, while sitting in 
his study, astonished by the entrance of a 
single visitor. 

The visitor was a boy of some seventeen 
years, rough and uncouth in his appearance, 


dressed in coarse homespun, with thick, clum- | 


sy shoes on his feet, an old tattered felt hat 
on his head, surmounting a mass of uncomb- 
ed hair, which relieved swarthy and sunburnt 
features, marked by eyes quick and spark- 
ling, but vacant and inexpressive from the 
want of education. The whole appearance 
of the youth was that of an untaught, un- 
cultivated plowboy. 

The President, an affable and venerable 
man, inquired into the business of the person 
who stood betore him. 


“If you please, sir,” said the plowboy, | 


with all the hesitancy of an uneducated rus- 
tic—* If you please, sir, I’d like to get some 
Jarnin’. I heard that you had acollege in 
these parts, and I thought if I could work a 
spell for you, you would help me now and 
then in gettin’ an edication.” 

“Well, my young friend,” replied the 
President, “ I scarcely see any way in which 
you might be useful tous. The request is 
somewhat singular.” 


“Why, [ can bring water, cut wood, or} 
black boots,” interrupted the boy, his eyes } 


brightening with earnestness. “I want to! 


ene 
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i get an edication—I want to make something 
of myself. I don’t keer how hard I work, 
only so as to getan edication. I want—” 

; He paused, at a loss for words to express 
i his ideas, but there was a language in the 
; expressive lip and glancing eye; there was 
‘a language in his manner—in the tone in 
: which these words were spoken, that appeal- 
ed at once to the President’s feelings. He 
determined to try the sincerity of the youth. 
'**1 am afraid, my young friend, I can do no- 
thing for you. I would like to assist you, 
but I see no way in which you can be useful 
to us at present.” 

The President resumed his book. In a 
moment he glanced at the plowboy, who sat 
silent and mute, holding the handle of the 
door. He fingered his rough hat confusedly 
with ong hand, his eyes were downcast, and 
his upper lip quivered and trembled as though 
he was endeavoring to repress strong and 
sudden feelings of intense disappointment. 
The effort was but half succesful. A tear, 
emerging from the downcast eyelid, rolled 
over the sunburnt cheek, and with a quick, 
nervous action, the plowboy raised his toil- 
hardened hend, and brushed away the sign 
of regret. He made a well-meant but awk- 
ward mark of obeisance, and opening the 

door, had one foot across the threshhold, 
| when the President called him back. 


~ 








The plowboy was in a few minutes hired 
as aman of all work, and boot-black to the 
College. 

The next scene which we give the reader, 
; is a new and magnificent church, rich with 
{ the beauties of architecture, and thronged by 
/ an immense crowd, who listened in death- 
‘ like silence to the burning eloquence of the 
| minister of Heaven, who delivered the mis- 
sion of his Master from the altar. The 
speaker was a man in the full glow of mid- 
dle age—of striking and impressive appear- 
‘ance—piercing and intellectual forehead. 
Every eye is fixed on him—every lip hush- 
ed ; and every ear, with nervous intensity, 
drinks in the eloquent teaching of the orator. 

Who in all that throng would recognize 
in the famed, the learned, the eloquent Presi- 
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; dent of College, in Pennsylvania, the 
; humble boot-black of College, in Ken- 
tucky! 





It isonly through woe that we are taught 


} to reflect, and we gather the honey of world- 


ly wisdom not from flowers but thorns. 





Truth overcomes falsehood, and suspicion 
cannot live before perfect frankness, 


























THE GREEN 
THE WILLEY FAMILY. 
BY EDWARD WEBSTER. 


Deep in a gorge, beneath the awful crest 
Of cloud-capt mountains towering huge and wild, 
In summer verdure fresh and brightly dressed, 
A lovely valley in the sunshine smiled. 
The frowning summits in their misty shroud, 
And awe-inspiring majesty are here; 
The tempest monarch, ia his car of cloud, 
Pauses a moment ’mid his wild career, 
Upon the eternal cliffs, to deal a blow, 
And fright the dwellers in the vale below. 


Yet ’t was the home of love. A generous sire, 
And virtuous matron in a rural cot, 

Had kindled the domestic altar fire, 
That ever consecrates the wildest spot. 

The way-worn pilgrim to the awful throne, 
Which Indian story says is God’s abode, * 

Might here find rest and shelter ; here alone— 
For many a mile upon his weary road, 

The voice of childhood bade him cease to roam, 

And wake the memory of his own loved home. 


But o’er this lovely scene a change was brought, 
One single night made desolation wild ; 
No one would ever dream upon this spot, 
A vallev lovelier than the Switzer’s smiled, 
Ere fierce tornadoes wrought the dreadful spell, 
Bore down impetuous in their headlong course, 
The very mountain where the torrent fell, 
And choked the Saco at its highest source; 
O’erwhelmed the vale beneath in wild debris, 
The wreck of forest, mountain, rock, and tree. 





And then, and there, within that quiet vale, 
Were buried deep beneath the avalanche, 
A family of nine! The fearful tale— 
Not one was left to tell ; put root and branch 
Cut off, the thought steals o’er the mind with dread, 
And as we pause beside the Saco’s wave, 
In melancholy musings e’er the dead, 
Let each one shed a tear above their grave, 
And cast a stone upon the pile we rear, 
To tell posterity, “ They perished here.” 


Domestic happiness, how short thy span! 

And bliss on earth, how briefly art thou given! 
Angelic natures dwell not long with man, 

But quickly reascend again to heaven. 
Sickness and sorrow bring «3 to the goal, 

Or at the longest, lingering decay ; 
if with the body perishes the soul, 

What need we hope or dread beyond a day ? 
Wherefore calamity our awe inspire, 
When we are swept away by flood or fire ? 





* The Indians believed Mount Washington was the } 


home of the Great Spirit. 
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| THE STRING OF WAMPUM: 


A LEGEND OF NORTH YARMOUTH. 
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CHARLES P. 






} BY ILSLEY: 









; CHAPTER I. 






There lay a village rude, 
Such as of erst oft broke the solitude 
; Of these old wilds— 
; The waste was cleared and farther still around 
The white man’s rude-built home was found. 
; From “P raeerscot.’ 






































The tide of savage war 

Rolled o’er New England’s hills afar— 
And smoking ruins o’er the planes were cast 
} Where’er the blood-hound savages had passed ! 
; The captive maiden from her home was torn, 
And to the wilds of Indian haunts was borne, 

| To linger there in pain, or tortured die 
> 

} 

§ 


Beneath the fiendish glance of savage eye! In, 


The time of our story runs far back into the early 
> history of our country. In 1687 there were but two 
! or three families in the now thriving town of North 
| Yarmouth.* At that period danger and death stalk- 
i ed through all our eastern settlements. Driven by 
| the fears of the Indians, the few settlers in North 
| Yarmouth removed for security to Lynn, Massachu- 

setts, in 1688, Our story, however, commences ata 
later period, when peace smiled upon the infant settle- 

ments of this new region. 

The growth of our early towns was exceedingly 
slow. They crept along ata snail’s pace compared 
' with the rapid improvements of modern times, when 
large and flourishing cities spring up as if by magic 
—when the solitude of the wilderness to-day is bro- 
! ken up forever to-morrow by the hum and din of a 
crowded and thriving population—when the heavy 
‘ blow of the axe, as it buries itself into the heart of 
the lofty tree, is drowned by the sharp ring of the 
masou’s trowel, as he piles up the substantial and 
} stately edifice on the site of some monarch of the 
| forest. 

The settlement of North Yarmouth in 1730 con- 
sisted of only a few log huts, at irregular intervals, 
nearly buried in the dense wilderness of trees, which, 
‘ like giants, threw their broad shadows over the earth. 
The early settlers of North Yarmouth were a hardy 
race of men, well inured to the toils attending the 
life of the pioneers of a new country. With incred- 
ible labor they had felled the forest around them, 
cultivated the reluctant soil, and were now in the en- 
joyment of the reward of their industry. Unwonted 
success had crowned their efforts. Emigrants from 
; Massachusetts, and Jinked together like a band of 


Oe ee ee 


brothers, by mutual assistence they had changed the 
sterile wilderness iato a comparatively fruitful garden. 


* Westcustogo was the original name of the settle- 
, ment, near Portland, Me 
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The harvest of the year in which our story com- tance. The protracted conversation at last drew to q 


mences had been uncommonly fruitful; the bountiful | 
stores of Nature had been gathered in, and un- | 
vexed by the disquietades of more refined and crowd- 
ed population, the inhabitants of this remote spot | 
looked forward to the approaching winter as a season 
of peace and happy repose. Nothing had occurred to 
disturb or arouse their fears. They had, indeed, | 
heard of the aggressions of the red man in distant | 
settlements—of bloodshed and savage cruelty—but , 
as year after year passed away, and prosperity still 
continued to smile upon them, they dismissed all 
alarm; and rested in undoubted security. Trusting 
with confidence in that Providence that had constant- | 
ly watched over and blessed them, they looked for- | 
ward to a life of tranquillity. 

The afternoon of the day, in which we would in- 
troduce the reader to a more particular acquaintance | 
with some of the settlement, had been gloomy, and 
by nightfall the cold storm raged violently. The. 
night was exceedingly dark—the winds moaned with 
a dismal tone through the forest, and the dull beat of | 
the distant sea added to the dreariness of the scene 

Sut if all without spoke of gloom and desolation, } 
the bright gleams that shot from the windows of the | 
rude and scattered huts of the settlement told of | 
comfort and cheer within. 


—_- 


Remote from the rest, and deep in the clearing, at 
the very edge of the dark forest that still held do- 
minion over the soil, was a newly erected Jog house, 
the bright rays from whose window opened a long 
pathway of light ir the murky air. Seated around 
this ample fireplace, the inmates enjoyed the comfort | 
of the blazing and crackling pile doubly enhanced by ' 
the contrast of the scene without. The little circle 
consisted of a father, mother, and three children, the , 
youngest of whom was a bright little girl of two or | 
three summers, whose sprightly looks bespoke un- , 
tainted health. It was a delightful picture of domes- 
tic felicity. The strong man, brown with toil and 
exposure, fondling the laughing, prattling girl on his 
knee, the quiet mother, with a countenance glowing 
with satisfaction, now aiding her older daughter in 
her first essay at knitting—picking up a stitch here 
and turning a seam there, and then giving her atten- 
tion to a still older son, who was conning a lesson to | 
which were devoted all the powers of his youthful and 
inquiring mind, 


ae ens 


? 
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The evening wore on—light after light from the 
different huts disappeared—bat still the bright rays ; 
streamed from the replenished hearth of Mr. Greely, : 
who sat, unheedful of the time, conversing with his 
wife about their past and present situation, congratu- ° 
lating themselves on the cheering prospects held out | 
to their children, when, in after years, their infant | 
settlement should have grown in wealth and impor- : 


> 
t 


close, and the evening devotions had been performed 
with simple fervor by the paternal head, when a 
crackling was heard among the fallen limbs in fron, 
of the house, and a heavy footstep plainly distinguish- 
ed. The inmates stood listening with breathless at 
tention to the unexpected sounds. Whence could 
they proceed? Was it a wild animal prowling 


about the dwelling? Was it a neighbor seeking as- 


sistance? These thoughts passed rapidly through 
their minds. The sounds continued—fvotsteps ap- 


; proached—the door was suddenly and unceremoni- 
, ously thrown open, and a stout Indian staggered into 


the room. An exclamation of surprise, not unmin- 
gled with apprehension, escaped from the elders, 
while a cry of terror burst from the children at this 


‘ unlooked for intrusion. Mr. Greely stepped forward 


and was on the point of grasping his gan, which 
stood near at hand, whena second glance at the in- 
truder arrested him. His appearance convinced 
him that whatever else, he had not come on a hos- 
tile errand. 

The appearance of the red man was as singular as 
his presence was unexpected. His dress, evidently 
that of a chief, was much torn and soiled. His 
head was uncovered, and his long black hair hung in 
wet masses over his face and shoulders; his forehead 
was disfigured by a deep wound, from which the 
blood flowed copiously, giving a ghastly expression 


‘to his countenance. In his hand he grasped a bro- 
' ken paddle on which he leaned, evidently for sup- 
‘ port, while he gazed with a bewildered air on the as- 
' tonished group before him. 


At first Mr. Greely thought his stranger guest was 
under the influence of ardent spirits, and a frown 
gathered on his brow; but further observation con- 
vinced him that his suspicion was wrong. Advanc- 
ing fearlessly towards the savage he addressed him in 


' words of kindness: 


‘What would my brother have ?—Is he hurt ?’ 

The poor fellow pointed to his forehead with an 
expressive gesture, and said in a faint tone: 

‘Very bad! Indian hurt very bad!’ 

This was enough—fear was changed into sympa- 
thy. Mrs. Greely placed a chair on the hearth for 
him—fresh fael was thrown on the fire, and immedi- 
ately the honest couple busied themselves in paying 
the requisite attention to their savage guest. His 


: hair was cut and combed away—the wound cleaned 


and properly bandaged—his wet and torn garments 
exchanged for dry oues, and a warm meal prepared 
for him. 

When everything had been accomplished to make 
him comfortable, he detailed to his friends the cause 
of his presence and of his situation in which he ap- 
p eared before them. He informed them in broken 
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English, that he had been out on the bay, with two 


others in his canoe, hunting porpois; that they had } 


been overtaken by a sudden storm, driven away 
from the island where they encamped, and after night 
closed in, were thrown asbore on the rocks in the 
neighborhood of the settlement. The sea ran hizh, 
and, exhausted with previous efforts, they were at 
the mercy of the wind and the waves. When dash- 
ed on the rocks, it was with such force that the frail 
bark was crushed to pieces, and his two companions 
were carried back with the returning wave and lost. 
By good chance he escaped, having been thrown into 
a cleft in the cliff, where he had received the wound 


in the forehead. Clambering with much difficulty up 
the banks, he was directed by the light to their dwel- , 
ling, where he arrived in the weak and wretched | 


state in which he appeared before them. 

His simple relation elicited the warmest sympa- 
thies of his audience. A comfortable couch was pro- 
vided for him, and by midnight the family retired to 
rest, happy in the consciousness of having performed 
their duty. 

The morning found their guest with renovated 
strength—the contusion in his head less serious than 
they anticipated—and free from the disastrous effects 
which they expected. He was anxious to join his 
tribe which was encamped at some distance, and af- 
ter partaking of a substantial breakfast, and visiting 


the scene of the last night’s misfortune, he left his | 


entertainers with unbounded expressions of gratitude, 


invoking the great spirit in their behalf. On leaving ' 


the house he threw a string of wampum around the 
neck of the youngesf child—the only gift in his pos- 
session—shook hands heartily with the elders, pro- 
mising never to forget them—and plunging into the 
dense forest was soon lost in its dim recesses, 





CHAPTER If, 


Years passed away, and the circumstance had | 
ceased to excite attention, save when the little Adela, 
who constantly wore the string of wampum around 
her neck, begged pa’ to tel! about the ‘poor Indian.’ 
Her youthful imagination had been strongly impres- ' 
sed with the scene of that night, and she was never | 
tired of listening to its singular incidents. The gift 
of the savage she cherished with peculiar care, and | 
as she grew up from childhood to maidenhood, she | 


continued to wear it as a treasured token. 


From a light, laughing child—the favorite of the 
family—her eldest sister had been taken away—and | 
the pet of the settlement, Adela grew up a bright ; 
and blooming maiden, winning the hearts of all by | 


her united loveliness of person and character. 


‘She grew in beauty like the rose,’ 


But she was not the tender and sickly plant of the ; 
hot house, but the wild, hardy flower of the forest— | 
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the very picturo of health. Free and untrammeled 
as the deer that bounded through the woods, her 
| physical development was perfect — untainted by 
those diseases brought on by the constraints and cus- 


toms of the artificial life of the city. Constitutional- 


ly strong, and capable of enduring fatigue that would 


crush a refined young lady of modern times, she ex- 
hibited none of that coarse over ruggedness of ap- 


pearance, the idea of which frightens so many of 


our young ladies from tasking their physical ener- 
Her mind also, took its tone from her habits 

It was strong without being rude—bold, 
confident and courageous without being masculine. 
And yet she possessed all that yielding, unassuming 
disposition, which renders the female character love- 
ly, and is its most attracting quality. 

We are not painting a faultless character; and yet 
we are portraying one as near perfection as any of 
earth’s mould could be—for Adela was unspoiled by 
art. She wasa stranger to affectation, and those 
petty tricks to which so many resort to win the ad- 
miration of the crowd. She had no occasion for 
We doubt not, had she been placed in society, 
same traits that disfig- 


them. 
she would have exhibited the 
ure so many of her sex, for, after all, she was but a 
woman, and poor humanity, alas! is fallible. 


Thus far the settlement had continued to grow in 
prosperity; yet its inhabitants did not repose in that 
security which they enjoyed in earlier Jeal- 
ous of the growing power of the whites, and instiga- 
ted by motives of policy by the French, in 1745, the 
Indian war broke out for the fifth time, which threat- 
ened the destruction of the New England settlements, 
‘ Scenes of bloodshed and savage cruelty were contin- 
‘ wally taking place. All was consternation and alarm, 
No one felt safe for they were subject every moment 
, to a sudden attack. 

The neighborhood of Casco Bay was peculiarly 
exposed. Arhbuscades were spread everywhere, 
and every day brought fresh accounts of the destruc- 
tion of houses—of men, women and children being 
shot down in open day, or carried into hopeless cap- 
tivity. Scouts were kept continually on the march 
from the different settlements in search of and to 
| guard against the common foe. But the wily red 
' men almost always contrived to elude them; and in 

an unguarded moment they would start up, as if by 
} enchantment, before the terror stricken settler—fire 
his dwelling, and murder or carry off the inmates. 

Though the dw veiling of Mr. Greely was peculiarly 
exposed, being remote from the other habitations and 
} close on the edge of the forest, yet, hitherto, it had 


years. 
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} been unmolested. 
‘A good Providence seems to watch over us,’ 
; Mr. Greely, as he sat in his room one evening, in the 


spring of 1746, resting himself, after the fatigues of 


suid 
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the day; for he had been prowling through the woods ; himself, but was overruled by the young men. |; 
since daylight, on the lookout for the dreaded foe— ' was at last settled that they should keep guard, and 


‘Blessed be God who has protected us thus far!’ 


the little circle were congratulating themselves on 


‘Oh, when will this cruel war cease!’ said Mrs, their brief season of safety, when a sudden exclama- 


Greely, whese care worn countenance g 


of anxious days and sleepless nights. 


An unusual cause of alarm had lately transpired. 
But a few days previous, one of the settlers named 


gave evidence , tion from Adela, as she abruptly entered the room, 


drew their attention towards her. 
‘IIush!’ said she ina suppressed tone. 
The whole party held their breath in painful sus- 


Sweat, was shot down in the dusk of the evening, | pense, while Adela turned and with a noiseless step 
even in his very door-way; and a neighboring settle- | proceeded again to the outer door. Partly opening 
ment attacked and partly burnt. Upon whom the it, she bent herself nearly to the threshhold, in the 
next visitation might fall none could tell. The males ; attitude of one intensely listening. The night 


of the families slept with their fire arms by their 
sides, while the females were ready to flee at a mo- 
ment’s warning. But that warning was not always , 


given. The terrible war whoop often burst upon 
their ears, and the merciless tomahawk flashed upon 
them when the presence of the enemy was least ex- 
pected. 

‘I think we have nothing to fear to-night, father, 


( 
s 


/ was so exceedingly dark that objects but a few feet 
from the door were invisible. Not a breath was 
drawn during this movement of Adela’s. After lis- 
/tening a short time, she gently closed the door— 
bolted it, then in a firm though hurried tone, ex- 
claimed: 

}  ¢Arm yourselves quickly—they are upon us!” 

; © What do you mean, my child?’ said her father, 


said young Greely, who had arrived at the age of } as he sprang to the corner and grasped his gun, in 


early manhood, ‘We scoured the woods fur and 
near to-day, and saw no sign of the bloodhounds.’ 


‘ No, I think there can be no danger to-night, for 
Capt. Mayo, with his company from Falmouth, are 
in the neighborhood,’ said a young man by the name 
of Ilumphrey, who had lived down on the * Fore 
Side,’ but who had often domesticated at the Gree- 
lys’——whether from friendship for his companion, 
young Greely, or from a warmer interest in his love- 
ly sister, we must leave to the sagacity of the reader 
to determine. 

‘] met the Captain to-day,’ he continued, ‘ and 
he told me he should remain out during the night, so 
I think you may rest securely for the present at 
least. Besides, if Robert is willing, 1 am ready to 
keep watch to-night.’ 

During this conversation Adela had been sitting si- 
lently by the window, listlessly cougting over the 
beautiful shells suspended from her neck, of which 
the wampum was composed. From constant watch- 
fulness and agitation, the lily had supplanted the 
rose in her cheeks, although when she cast a stolen 
glance on the tranly form of the companion of her 
brother, the latter bloomed with all its original lustre. 
As the conversation eontinued and the dusk of twi- 
light deepened into the darkness of night, ren- 
dered more dense by the thick clouds veiling the 
light of the stars, Adela, unobserved by the rest 
—for it was at a season, when fire was not necessa- 
ry, and fear kept the settlers from showing lights, un- 
less when absolutely required-—left the room and the 
house. 

At the proposal of young Humphrey, Mrs, Gree- 
ly’s eyes brightened. Mr. Greely made some ob- 


jections to it—insistiag oa performing the duty { the priming, and arming himself with a long bunting 


‘ 


which act he was followed by the young men. 
* The Indians!—the savages!’ said she, drawing a 
long breath, * they are prowling about the house.’ 
* See to the door,’ said Mr. Greely, with startling 
energy. 
‘ But are you not mistaken, my daughter? They 
surely would not venture here now.’ 
* No, father, I distinctly heard them in the forest.’ 
‘In the forest—how my child?’ 
{ Adela then briefly informed them, that while sit- 
} ting at the window, her attention had been attracted 
by what appeared the cry of some animal ata dis- 
) tance. This would not have caused more than a pas- 
sing thought, had not a similar cry in another direc- 
tion, as if in answer, aroused her attention. These 
}cries were repeated a number of times; and well 
; knowing that the savages frequently resorted to them 
' as signals, she left the house unperceived to ascer- 
} tain if her fears were correct, not wishing to excite 

her already over-anxious mother by a false alarm. 
; Bold almost to a fault, she had crept in the darkness 
of the night, to the edge of the forest, a short dis- 
tance, and from the observations she there made, she 
was convinced that the Indians were lurking in the 
neighborhood. 

‘It wasa rash step Adela—God grant that you 
may be mistaken!’ said Mrs. Greely in a trembling 
voice. 

* Had I not better slip out and reconnoiter?’ ask- 
}ed young Humphrey. ‘If we are beset, 1 can as- 
sist you better from without than here.’ 

A short consultation followed, when it was agreed 
, that his advice should be followed. After seeing that 
} his gun was properly charged—examining carefully 
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knife, he stole noiselessly out of the door. A large 
elm tree stood in front of the house, whose trunk 
was surrounded with underbrush. Creeping stealthi- 
ly into this concealment, the young wan waited in 
painful anxiety, to detect some signs of the foe. 
Sight could not avail him, and his ear was bent in 
every direction; a death-like stillness prevailed. 
There was not the 
deep stillness. 


After waiting some time, and hearing nothing to 


rustle of a leaf to disturb the 


awaken suspicion, he began to breathe more freely 
—hoping that Adela had been falsely alarmed. He 
hardly admitted this consoling idea, when there 
came a low sound—indistinct, alusost imperceptible. 
Was it a light breath of air that stirred the forest? 
George--for that was the young man’s name—held 
his breath, the sound ceased. In a moment after it 
was heard again, more distinctly, followed by a 
slight rustle. Presently the quick ear of George de- 
tected a snake-like movement on his right, in the 
bushes that grew in the neighborhood. Shortly he 
was startled by the quick, suppressed breathing of 
some one passing the clump of underwood where he 
had taken shelter—then the dim outline of a figure, 
moving almost within his reach, that convinced him 
of ihe truth of Adela’s suspicions. 

What should he do? He could easily despatch 
the person before him—but would not such a course 
bring sure destruction upon himself, without aiding 
those for whose safety he was equally concerned. 
Ilis finger played convulsively with the trigger of his 
gun, which was aimed, point blank, at the figure 
that was slowly advancing towards the house. The 
foe were evidently surrounding it, as movements 
were detected in other directions. How should he 
warn the inmates?) Every moment he expected to 
hear the crash of the door, which opposed but a 
slight barrier to a strong arm, The lives of his 
friends, and of one dearer than a friend—for now, 
when danger threatened, be felt how strong were the 
ties that bound him to Adela—depended much on his 
movements. Immediate action was necessary. To 
resolve and to execute, must be the work of a mo- 


ment. His plan was matured at once. 


Leaving his gun among the bushes, with a stealthy , 


step, he crept round to the back of the house. He 
remembered a small window, or loop-hole there, and 
he jadged that some one would be stationed at it, on 
the lookout. He had to make his advances towards 
it with caution, for he knew not but he might re- 
ceive the bullet intended for a less friendly bosom. 
Having reached the back of the house, he trept 


along the side of the building, out of the range of a 
After lis- } 


shot, should one come from the loophole. 
teving intently and glancing round to see that none 
of the enemy were within his immediate neighbor- 
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hood, he gave utterance to a low, serpent-like hiss. 
This was a note of warning the young men frequent- 
ly used, when bunting together, to indicate the pres- 
ence of game, He listened anxiously fora moment. 
A slight movement was beard within, and then 
like an echo to his 


came a soft answering hiss, 


own. Knowing he was understood, he raised him- 
self cautiously to the window and found his friend 
_ there, hastily informing bim of the situation of af- 
fuirs, and advising with him as to the best course to 


pursue,.he left the window and again sought his 
cover, 

On his way back, it was only by the greatest 
self possession that he escaped betraying himself, 
As he was creeping through the grass, he encoun- 
tered one of the savages coming from the opposite 
direction in the same stealthy manner. Their bod- 
ies nearly came in contact before their mutual dis- 
covery of each other. A deep, gutteral ‘Ugh!’ 

from the Indian was the only token of surprise, and 
with a palpitating heart Llumphrey crawled off 
from the deceived savage, who mistook the skulker 
: for one of his own blood thirsty companions. 


The savages had not usually been so cautious in 
their movements. ‘They generally made known 
their presence by their fearful war whoop and a 
; simultaneous rush upon their victims. But of late 

they had not always found the objects of attacks 
unprepared. In suddenly storming a house, they 
‘frequently met with a reception that had taught 
them a lesson. On the present occasion, the un- 
broken silence that reigned, and the absence of 
|any movement or light in the house, were not 
sufficient proof to them of the unguarded state of 

its inmates. ‘There might be an armed force with- 
in, and the defenceless appearance might be a mask 

for the purpose of deceiving them into a rash and 
| precipitate assault. Hence the crafty maneuvering 
} of the wily foe. Notwithstanding the darkness, 
George could see their dusky forms occasionally 
‘crouched around the house, as endeavoring by all 
| means to ascertain the actual condition of those 


) within, 
In the short conference held by the young mon 
it had been agreed that when George beard a shot 
from the back of the house, he w2s to bring dows 
the first savage within bis reach. That he might 
‘be better prepared for what might ensue after the 
' discharge of his prece, be was provided with a 
; pistol, which he was te use as the emergency of the 
case demanded. Ji was proposed that he should 
‘ go and alerm the rest of the settlement; but fear- 
ing the attack might be made during his absence, 
{ this idea was given up. 
Arrived at his station, George waited in fearful 
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suspense for the signal of attack. What was to brief respite was given him to rest his torn and 
be thé result of the action he knew not. If the; bloody limbs, while the savages held a short con- 
attacking party were few in number the death of | sultation. 

two or three of them might deter them from their; Jy 9 short time he was again forced to take up 
designs—on the contrary, as every appearance 
indicated, if they were numerous, it might only 
infuriate them, and, if the besieged were over- 
powered, excite them to more deadly vengeance. 
Knowing this, young Humphrey nerved himself for ; 
the worst, determined to sell his life as dearly as . 
possible. 


his weary march. His captors evidently feared a 
pursuit, for by signs they enjoined perfect silence, 
threatening immediate death if the least alarm 
was given. As they renewed their journey George 
' contrived to drop the belt of his hunting knife by 
: the wayside, unseen by the savages, in the faint 
; hope, if pursuit were made, it might be seen, and 
In brder to be more sure of his shot and better ; thus afford a clue to the route he had taken. 
prepared to act on the defensive if discovered, he } 
crept from his cover and concealed himself in un- CHAPTER III. 
derbrush nearer the house. He had scarcely taken » Alarmed by the report of guns, and the glare of 
his position when the darkness was for a moment | the burning buildings, a party of settlers hastily 
dispelled by the flash of a gun, followed by its collected, armed themselves, and proceeded with 
sharp report. The death shriek of the victim rang ‘ trembling solicitude to the scene of action. Alas 
wildly on the night air, which was soon augmented | their services came too late. On arriving at the 
by that of another, as George discharged his piece | Spt they only found the smouldering ruins of the 
at two dim figures that crouched hardly twenty feet | dwelling from the midst of which they took the 
in front of him. Dropping his gun he sprang back half consumed bodies of the owners—black and 
to his cover under the tree. For a short time a ghastly. With heavy, foreboding hearts, some® of 
deep silence reigned—then followed a quick rust- } them searched among the cinders, not doubting 
ling of the underbrush, as though the foe were | that a similar fate attended the whole household. 
concentrating their force to one point. A low, } while others, with blazing pine knots, inspected the 
confused murmuring, like the angry forebodings of | vicinity with the feeble hope of finding the younger 
a tempest, drowned the feeble wail of the dying— | portion, wounded perhaps, jbut still within the 
then came the hasty tramp of feet, It was the rush | reach of succor. 
of a dead onset. A loud crash ensued, and amid | . In their search five grim corpses of the enemy 
the din the report of two or three pieces was heard were discovered, plainly showing that the besieged 
—at the same moment a suffocating smoke envel- | yielded not without a struggle. As they continued 
oped the house, followed by a sheet of flame that | | their search they found just at the edge of the for- 
burst from a shed attached to the dwelling, in’ est the body of young Greely, apparently lifeless, 
which a small stack of hay was deposited. Wrought ‘On examination, however, signs of life were dis- 
up to phrenzy by the sight, hardly knowing what ‘ covered, and it was found that he had only been 
he did, George sprung from his concealment, and stunned by a blow on tha head, No farther dis- 
dashed among the assailing party, discharging his | coveries were made; indeed the revival of young 
pistol among them at the same time. He was in Greely, who shortly after was enabled to detail 
the act of drawing his only remaining weapon, the | the circumstances of the affray put a stop to pres- 
hunting knife, when he was grappled by two stout | ent effort. 
Indians from behind, his arms pinioned, and he; The reader is already acquainted with the com- 
dragged away into the woods, now dimly illumina-' mencement of the attack. When the rush was 
ted by the glare from the burning building. Of the | made upon the house, the party inside, after dis- 
fate of his friends he knew not, for he was hurried charging their pieces—and the messenger of death 
away, despite hie struggles, by his savage conduc- | to one at least was sent from the unshrinking hand 
tors deep into the forest. That they were all; of Adela—were separated—Mr. and Mrs. Greely 
murdered he doubted not, for. what could two men | retreating to the bed room, where they probably 
and two women do against such a barbarous host! met their death by the tomahawk, while Robert 
The thought was agony to him, and rendered him | and Adela got into a back entry and thence esca- 
insensible to the rough usage be received from his | ped from the house. Here they encountered others 
captors, who urged him on with blows and threats of the foe, and after a fierce struggle, which he 
through the intricate mazes of the gloomy wildex- voluntarily rushed into inorder to cover the retreat 
ness. Not a word was said as they journeyed on— ; of his sister, Robert received the blow which 
nor halt nor rest taken, until the gray light of | | brought him senseless to the ground, leaving him 
morning broke dimly through the woods, when a entirely ignorant of the fate of Adela. As her body 
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could not be found the presumption was strong that | found to indicate that Adela was a fellow captive, 
she had been carried into captivity, which was! although the young men doubted not such was the 
shortly in some measure confirmed by the discovery | the case. 
of parts of her dress on the route the savoges had | 





evidently taken, after the accomplishment of their , CHAPTER IV. 
hellish purpose. Humphrey’s fate was involved in Vain, however, would have been the attempt of 
complete mystery. ) the young men to overtake the party whose trail 


Young Greely’s wound proved to be very slight, | they were following had it not been for an accident 
The blow he received might be considered a fortu- | that befel one of the two savages who held George 
nate one, as the preservation of his life was un- asa prisoner. For the purpose of avoiding a trail 
doubtedly owing to his fall and supposed death. and thus throwing their pursuers, should pursuit be 
The loss of his parents weighed heavily upon him; } made, off their track, about noon on the second 
yet his grief was in a measure diverted by the anx- | day they deviated from the dense forest a little, 
iety felt forthe fate of his sister. crossed a small stream, taking care to obliterate 

The mutilated remains of his parents were remo- ’ even the slightest mark that should designate their 
ved to a neighbor’s and on the following morning | course, and passed over a precipitous rocky hill, 
committed to the earth, amidst the sympathies of the descent of which was very difficult, and in some 
the anxious settlers. Scarcely allowing himself ; places even dangerous, His arms bound behind 
time to perform the melancholy duty, Robert, with ' him which sorely lacerated his wrists, wearied 
another young man by the name of Richard, whose ; with his long and hurried march, and completely 
father a short time before had been shot down by | prostrated in spirits, George was dragged over the 
the savages and scalped, started in pursuit of the | reugh pathway more dead than alive. Forced to 
foe. Alas, what hope was there of success in the keep up with his iron limbed conductors, who 
gloomy depths of a wilderness, every step in which strode on with tireless step, he came near once cr 
was full of peril, peopled as it was by those who } twice being precipitated down the rough and nar- 
thirsted for the white man’s blood. They were row steep. His limbs were fast failing him, and 
resolute, however, and persevered—urged on by he was about giving himself up to certain death, 
that strongest of all passions—Revyenge. A large’ which a refusal or an inability to proceed would 
number of settlers volunteered their services, but have brought upon him, when the savage who pre- 
as they might be needed at home to protect their ceded him accidentally caught his foot in a crevice, 
own familes, and as a small body could better, while in the act of leaping from one point to an- 
escape notice, it was thought best not to accept | other, and befure he recovered himself plunged 
them. | headlong down the broken pathway. A number of 

Scouring the woods in every direction, in search ' severe contusions were received in consequence, 
of the trail of the savages, the young men did not } } and what was better for George, the cords of one 
make much progress at first. Night had nearly | of his feet were badly sprained. Though George 
overtaken them without their having made any ; was not one to delight in the sufferings of another, 
new discovery to direct their course. Wearied and » yet it must be confessed he was heartily rejoiced as 
down hearted they reached a small knoll in a dense } they continued their journey to behold the slow 
part of the forest, and as the darkness fast increa- | : and painful limpings of his leader—well assured 
sed they proposed to encamp for the night. While | that an effectual check was, for the present, given 
young Blanchard was searching round the spot for | ; to their rapid march. 
leaves to form a couch he espied a knife belt, that To avoid the rough traveling, which extorted 
Robert immediately recognized as the one belong- many a bitter groan from the wounded Indian, 
ing to George. On a close examination of the | they soon struck into the forest again; and as the 
bushes and fallen leaves in the vicinity a trail was | pain of the sprained ancle became more intense, 
plainly distinguished, though great care had evi- } } they came to a halt in the middle of the aflerncon, 
dently been taken to efface it. Their hopes were | much tothe relief of the bruised and fatigued 
highly elated on the discovery and they followed : | prisoner, who silently blessed the accident which 
the scent until darkness rendered a halt necessary. ; W48 the cause of loud lamentations and deep curses 

On the following morning as soon as the light | from the party afflicted. 
enabled them to distinguish their track, they con- | The afternoon wore away, and seated on the 
tinued their pursuit with renewed hopes, which were ; mossy roots of a tall oak, George watched the last 
brightened in the course of the day by the new dis- flickering rays of the sun that gilded the tree tops 
covery of a piece of handkerchief marked ‘G. H.’ | fade away, with sad and dreary feelings. They 
evidently dropped to attract notice. Nothing was were moments full of bitterness to him. Sinee lis 
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captare ho liad scarcely found time amidst his ex- | 


citement, to dwell minutely on the events of the 
night of his seizare. Bat now the whole scene 
came before bim in all its horrors. Ile hardly da- 
red dwell on the probable fate of Adela and the 
rest of the family. Tle could not admit a hope of 
their safety. If they escaped the merciless toma- 
hawk, they were doomed to captivity—an alterna- 
tive he felt scarcely less dreadful than immediate 
death. His own situation troubled him not, so 
absorbed was he in the thoughts of one whose 
safety he would gladly purchase at the sacrifice of 
his own life. 

Twilight gathered fast around him. The dim 
aisles of the forest wore the gloom of coming night, 
and his spirits partook of the hue of the scene 
around. Some few feet in advance of him sat his 
captors, the wounded one binding up his bruised 
limbs with leaves and herbs which his companion 
prepared for him. ‘Thoughts of escape thrilled for 
a moment the bosom of George. Could he but 
clear himself from his bonds, desperate as was the 
chance, he wouid make the attempt. Ilope gave 
him strength; but he strove in vain, and ufter a se- . 
vere though secret struggle, for suspicious eyes 
were glancing upon him, he gave up in despair. 

It was at this moment when he had resigned him- 
self to bear the worst, with only one faint hope— 
almost too faint to be cherished—that possibly his | 
friends might be in pursuit of him—it was at this 
moment he was startled by the report of a gun 
discharged from a dense thicket behind him, A 
ball whistled by his ear, and the lame Indian rolled 
over and over in the agonies of death. ‘The sur- 
viving savage sprung to his feet, and seeing no one 
but George, who had also started up, he brandish- 
ed his tomahawk, and rushed towards him with a | 
countenance fearfully distorted with passion, as _ if 
determined that he at least should not escape. But 
at this moment, just as the uplifted weapon flew 
from his hand, another discharge burst from the 
thicket, and a bullet went crashing through his 
brain, while his deadly missile whirred within an | 
inch of George’s skull, and was buried to the sock- ' 
et in the tree behind him. 


Bewildered with the suddenness of the events 
that had transpired, George stood motivnless ga- | 
zing with a fixed stare upon the writhings of the _ 
dying savages, until the well known voices of his 
friends Greely and Blanchard recalled his scattered 
thoughts. Nor was it until his bonds were cut and 


he had again and again embraced his deliverers, 


that he fully realized the joyful fact of his escape. : 
Brief were their congratulations when the simulta- 
neous inquiry was on each lip— } 

* Adela! what of her? where is she? ’ | 


The answers of these questiens dashed the hopes 
and dampened the joy that sprung up in the bosoms 


/of the young men. Tlumphrey listened with mel- 


ancholy interest to the mournful details with which 
the reader is already acquainted. It was a moment 
of intense feeling to both, and we must leave to 
the imagination of the reader the conversation that 
ensued. 

Twilight had settled into darkness, while the 


“three young men conversed together and consulted 


on their future course; nor was it till deep in the 
night when young Blanchard advised them to seek 
some rest in order to recruit their strength for 
whatever task might be before them, that they 
thought of sleep. Yet when they had disposed 
themselves for that rest which they all so much 
needed, how could they sleep, agitated as they 
were with exciting and conflicting feelings, and 
with two of their enemies stretched in death before 


‘them, whose dusky forms the faint light of the 
stars dimly revealed to them! Every breath of 


air that rustled the forest startled them, for they 
knew not but others of the tribe were in the vicin- 
ity, who would be attracted by the report of their 
guns. 


The young men passed a sleepless night. The 
fate of Adela bore with a depressing weight upon 
George and Robert. They thought of her, if alive, 
as a lone prisoner—dragged through an untrodden 
wilderness—subject to the cruel treatment of her 


unfeeling captors, to end, perhaps, ir a terrible 


death, by the most excruciating tortures that savage 
malignity could invent—for neither age nor sex 
were spared in those days. Revolving such thoughts 
in their mind, it was with joy they noted the first 
approaches of morning. 


The first care was to conceal the bodies of the 


fallen Indians, which was accomplished by drag- 


ging them into a thicket, and after partaking of a 
scanty breakfast, they went on their way, Hum- 
phrey arming himself with a gun belonging to his 
late captors. 

During his captivity all the information that 
Humphrey could gain of the destination of his 


' conductors was that the tribe to which they belon- 
_ ged was located some days’ journey towards the 


setting sun. With this meagre knowledge, they 


took a westerly course, hoping to strike another 
| trail which would Jead them to the object of their 
/ search; as they were determined to rescue Adela, 
/ if a prisoner, at all hazards. Their advance was 


exceedingly slow, as they wandered about in every 
direction, closely scrutinizing every inch of ground, 
and every bush,to discover signs of a trail, without 
which they could not proceed in the labyrinth of 


: the wilderness with any degree of certainty. In 




















this dilemma we must for the present leave them, 
and transport the reader to another scene. 


ee 


CHAPTER V. 
It was a beautiful morning in early October, a 
slight frost had dyed the forest with the many _bril- 


liant tints which give such a gorgeous aspect to our | 


woods in autamn. From the monotonous green of 
the day before, the foliage has suddenly changed to 


a thousand variegated hues, the golden yellow of the 


MOUNTAIN 


beech contrasting brilliantly with the rich scarlet of } 


the maple—the green crimson of the oak, and the 


fresh green of the unfading pine. It seemed as if a 


spirit of beauty had stolen a secret visit to the earth 


and left 


‘ A bright bow of many colors hung 
Upon the forest tops,’ 


of the reader was one of exquisite loveliness. 
Surrounded by allthe pomp of autumnal magnifi- 


- decide on her fate—whether she should 


cence—reflecting in its clear bosom the lively tints | 


of the trees that bent so gracefully over its borders, 


slept a peaceful lake, whose mirror-like surface was } 


undisturbed by the slightest ripple. 


One broad ray , 


of the rising sun shot its way througha small opening ; 


in the woods and played with dazzling brightness up- } 


on the sleeping waters. 
dense forest retired some distance, leaving a sloping, 
crescent shaped greensward of a number of acres, 


On one side of the lake the } 
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mingled with savage exclamations, and horrid yells, 
as the result of the meeting was made known. 

Little heeded the solitary inmate of that hut, the 
ude and boistrous cries that broke the stillness of 
lovely morning. Worn and emaciated—her long 
tresses matted and Cangling in disorder over a cheek 
and neck as white and cold as marble, ber dress torn 
and disfigured—nearly shoeless, sat a female gazing 
with a listless air, as if in the extremity of despair, 
It was Adela—Adela, but so 
changed that it would be difficult to recognize her. 


upon the ground. 


Oh, how unlike the bright and careless being that a 
short week before sported in all the pride of beauty 
and strengh. 

The council just dissolved had been convened to 
be held in 


captivity, or offered up asa sacrifice, After a pro- 


: ;' tracted and heated discussion the former w: cided 
The scene to which we would direct the attention ; “®*! seat sion the former was decided 


upon. Without a sigh, scarcely breathing, Adela sat 
among her dusky judges, motionless as a statue, 
wholly insensible to the transactions in the result of 
She lis- 


tened to the decision with the same indifference that 


which her doom was so fearfully involved. 


had marked her conduct since the fatal night of her 
seizure. The bitterness of death had passed with 
her when she heard the dreadful fate of her parents, 


of which she was informed, in an unfeeling manner, 


/ by her captors, soon after her seizure, who seemed 


; to delight in painting the terrible scene in the most 


interspersed here and there with a spreading oak or } 


maple, ard small clusters of bushes. 
On this spot scattered at irregular intervals, were a 
number of huts, whose peculiar construction pro- 


m ) 
claimed them the abodes of the denizens of the for- 


és 
yellow sides glistening in the sun, lay a dozen or 
more canoes, half imbedded in the luxurious grass, 
which grew quite to the water’s edge. 

Apart from and conspicuous above the rest, fora 
certain air of neatness and taste displayed in its ar- 
chitecture, was the lodge of the chief of the tribe. 
From the general stillness that prevailed elsewhere, 
and the low murmur of voices that issued from the 
hut in question, it was evident that a transaction of 
some importance was going on. Occasionally, too, 
might be seen the head of some aged crone, protru- 
ded from different wigwams, or the more eager and 
curious face of some younger member of the’ tribe, 
casting impatient glances towards the chief lodge. 
At last the business, whatever it might be, was fin- 
ished, and warrior after warrior stalked forth from 
the wigwam, all of them bearing marks of recent 
excitement in their countenances. As soon as it was 
known the council had broken up, each hut poured 
forth its occupants of men, women, children and 
dogs, and the busy hum of voices arose on all sides, 


30 


t; while on the margin of the lake, their bright | 
} white haired chief, trembling with years, wl 


horrid colors. Iler mind received a shock on hearing 
the recital, which added to the horrors of her own 
situation, dethroned reason for the time—perhaps 
forever. 


The day wore on. Mechanically she partook of 
the coarse food that was placed before her, by one, a 
198e in- 


terest for the poor girl seemed stronger than the rest 


, Since her arrival he had frequently shielded her from 


‘the barbarous scofis and jeers of the women, and 


the mischievous assaults of the younger portion of 
the tribe, who seized every opportunity and resorted 
to every apecies of annoyance to harass her. Though 


no longer the active chief of the tribe—his extreme 


age having led him to resign that office to another— 


’ dominion over his former sabjects. 


yet was Wawawanka, or the ‘Grizzly Bear,’ as the 
old warrior was styled, looked up to with reverence, 
and his word and wishes obeyed, as if he still held 
Rarely did they 


‘go outona hunting excursion, and never on the war- 


» path, without first consulting the old Sagamore. 


To his exertion alone was Adela indebted for pre- 
servation from a crael death. The majority, to re- 


venge the loss of so many braves in the attack on 


* the house, demanded the sacrifice; but the old chief 


: interposed—claimed the prisoner as his own, signify- 


ing his intention of adopting her as his daughter; and 
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those who thirsted for her blood were constrained, 


though with an ill grace, to yield. The cause of | 
this singular demonstration in the captive’s favor, by 


the old Sachem, it would be difficult to solve. Per- 
haps age had softened his heart. Perhaps some old 
remembered kindness received from the pale faces 
had moved him to it; or, what was more probable, 
herhaps his own lonely state—having recently lost 
the staff of his old age—his sole remaining and 
youngest daughter—stirred his heart to compassion. 
Whatever the motive, while scowling looks were 
cast on the insensible object of hate by the rest of 
the tribe, he alone strove to chase away the cloud 
that rested on the captive’s mind by acts of kindness 
and soothing words, 


As the day drew towards its close the Sagamore 
prevailed on Adela to walk by the lake side.~ With 
an unconscious air she obeyed his request and follow- 
ed the path pointed out. It wasadelightful evening. 
The last rays of the mellow sunlight, streaming 
through the richly variegated foliage, fell on the 
calm sheet of water, and, blending with the gor- 


geous tints reflected from the surrounding trees, pro- ' 


duced an exquisite harmony of coloring. The view 


was one of unsurpassed loveliness, Heaven and 
earth lent their charms toadorn the scene. 
little knoll, some distance apart from the wigwams, 
Adela and the old chief took their seats—the lake 
stretching out at their feet in all its glorious beauty—- 


its unbroken surface gleaming like the throne of Iris, 


On a: 


‘on her companion, then buried her face in her hands, 
while a cold shudder ran through her frame. 

‘The Pale Flower must not droop. Wawawunka 
is her friend.’ 

Adela lifted her head as the kindly tones fell upon 
her ear. In one brief moment the terrible scenes 
she had passed through crowded on her mind, and 
she gazed with a wild and fearful air on the Saga- 
more. 

‘ Oosakooes is safe—Wawawunka will be her fa- 
ther,’ continued the savage. ‘The word ‘ father’ 
touched a tender chord, and bowing again her head, 
the long restrained tears gushed forth, giving relief to 
the pent agony of her torn heart. 


The sun went down—twilight gathered over the 
scene, and the light of the stars fell upon the still 
lake; making another heaven of its waters. The 
: first rush of feeling had subsided, and Adela, rous- 
ing her energies, schovled her troubled heart to 
calmness. The kind tones of the old chief won her 


confidence and inspired her with hope. She talked of 


home—of the probable existence of her brother, and 
expressed a desire to returnto him. Wawawunka 
, conversed freely on all topics but the last, and in- 
stead of answering an appeal of Adela’s for aid in 
escaping, he waived the subject, and pleading the 
chill and dampness of the night, proposed to return 
to the lodge. With a heavy heart she arose and re- 
turned to her dreary habitation. 





as if the bed of the water were strown with gems of } 


the most brilliant hues, which, flashing up through 


its transparent depths and commingling their mel- ° 


lowed rays, wrought that strange richness of effect, 
which it is as difficult for the pen to describe as for 
the pencil to delineate. 


The scene would have kindled the heart of the 
coldest misanthrope into love and devotion. Adela 


gazed at first with listless indifference; but as the | 


scene grew upon her, and she gradually took in its 


beauties, the frozen fountains of her heart were un- : 


Jocked—the sluggish current of her veins was quick- 
ened—the warm blood mantled her pallid cheeks, and 
the light of intelligence again flashed in her eyes. 
The old Sagamore watched the operation of the 
At last he ven- 
tured to address her, and in a low, gentle tone in- 
quired— 

‘Is Oosakooes* better?” 

So deeply absorbed was she in the magnificent 


charm fora long time in silence. 


view around her she did not heed the question, and | 
> ka was old and childless. 


it was repeated in a louder tone. 
The sound of his voice made her start, and turning 
her head, she cast a quick and bewildered glance up- 





* Orphan Girl, in the Norridgewock tongue. 


CHAPTER VI. 


It was a bitter night for Adela, passed in reflecting 
-on her own forlorn state—on the death of her pa- 
' rents, and on the uncertainty that hung over the fate 
of a brother and one equally as dear as that brother, 
She did not give way to hopeless despondency. She 
possessed an inborn energy which enabled her to 
bear up under trials that would have crushed many 
‘in despair. Recalling her thoughts from the sad 
past, and drawing them off from the fearful present, 
she revolved anxiously in her mind plans for the fu- 
ture. She felt that to escape without assistance, 
would be impossible; for even if she eluded the 


— 


; jealous eyes that were watching her every moment, 
‘ how could she thread alone and unaided a dense and 


/ attempted to escape she was to be given up to 





unknown wilderness. Her only hope rested on the 

old Sagamore who had so unaccountably befriended 

her. Could she win hini over to her interest, she felt 
: there might be a chance for her. 


But here an obstacle presented itself Wawawun- 
He had adopted the ‘ Pale 
; Flower,’ as he called her, for a daughter, and it was 
that act alone that saved her life. By the decision 
of the tribe she was to remain with him, and if she 
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their vengeance;—and she well knew, in that | 


event, no mercy would be shown her. The alterna- 
tive was dreadful—hopeless captivity on the one 
hand, almost certain death on the other. 


A day or two passed away in the agitation of this 
subject. Hope and fear alternately prevailed in the 
bosom of Adela. In pursuance of her plan, she 


with such success that the old Sagamore’s eye brigh- 
tened at her presence. To relieve her from the an- 
noyance occasioned by the rude companionship and 
savage tauntings of the tribe, he frequently led her 


into the forest—seeking out various delightful spots, | 


where, with a heart at ease, and with those she loved 
around her, she could have reveled in elysian enjoy- 
ments. But now the very beauty of the scene sick- 
ened ker iieart and made her pine more sadly for re- 
lease. Again and again had she endeavored to awa- 
kep the compassion of her companion, without effect. 
He listened attentively—shook his head, and was si- 
lent. 

It was the twelfth day of her captivity. 


with him, in a canoe, while he paddled her to a little 
islet which rose out of the lake a short distance from 
Most of the tribe had left afew days 
Knowing this, on reaching 


the shore. 
before on a war scout. 
ject nearest her heart. Fresh hopes had been awa- 


tion of her red father, and she thought he evinced of 
late faint signs of yielding to her importunities. 


On this island, sheltered by a small grove of weep- 
; itself, for nearly all the tribe were away on the 


5 . 
rude wooden crosses. ‘They were the graves of the ; war path, thereby rendering the present the most 


ing elms, were a number of mounds, surmounted by 


Sachem’s children: and as he took his seat at the 
head of one, the fresh turf of which proclaimed it 
the resting place of his last and youngest child, Ade- 
la spoke of her who slept beneath in a tone of tender 
sympathy. She appealed to the feelings of the fa- 
ther, as she pictured his lost one alive and doomed to 
perpetual captivity, amid strange scenes and a strange 
race—with touching eloquence, describing her lone- 
ly state and her strong yearnings to behold again the 
scenes of her childhood. The old man was moved, 
and listened eagerly to the impassioned girl as she 
thus portrayed her own case, in the fanciful picture 
she had drawn of the grief and suffering of the one 
buried at her feet. He gazed on the lovely speaker 
with a countenance whose strong workings betrayed 
the sympathy she had awakened. In her earnest- 
ness the shawl worn by Adela became displaced, and 
the Sagamore’s eye suddenly brightened and his 
looks of unwonted emotion and interest, as he step- 
ped forward and placed his hand on the swelling 
neck of the astonished girl. 


strove to ingratiate herself with her red father, and , ©X¢ited in the old man, 
the Sachem’s emotions increased, and when she had 


finished, he took her hand and said: 


In the af- } 
ternoon the Sachem persuaded her to trust herself } 


;' ; stacles that presented themselves. 
the island, Adela pressed her companion on the sub- } 


no one of the tribe they could depend on. 
kened, for she had by perseverance won the atten- } 


, escape aroused all her native energy. 
; and confident character, the perils of the wilder- 


‘Ugh! Wampum, where Pale Flower get Wam- 
pum?’ said he, as he lifted the string of beautiful 
shells that were suspended from her neck and exam- 
ined them with eager curiosity. 

Adela gave a brief and hurried history of the 
manner in which she became possessed of the simple 
ornament, wondering at the interest the sight of it 
As she related her story, 


*Pale Flower shall go! Wawawunka has said it. 


White man good to him—Indian no forget.’ 


It was evense. Bya singular fortune, Adela 
was the captive of one who, in her infancy, had 
bestowed upon her the wampum in return for the 
hospitality bestowed upon him by her parents. 
A thrill of joy followed the old chief’s words, and 


her heart throbbed wildly with the newly raised 


hopes. Long and earnest did she converse with 


‘the Sachem on the subject of her return. 


But how was her escape to be accomplished ! 
This was a consideration of no small moment. The 
settlement was a good fcur-days journey for even 


, those who were acquainted with the wilderness and 
_ its intricate paths—and without a guide how could 


she force her way such a distance through the ob- 
Wawawunka 
was too old to accompany her far, and there was 


Indeed, 
the utmost secrecy was absoluely necessary on 


, their part, for if a hint of their design got abroad 
; death would be her doom. 


This was the greatest difficulty that suggested 


opportune season that could be chosen. 
however, did not long hesitate. 


Adela, 
The chance of 
Of a bold 


ness were not half so dreadful to her imagination 
as the idea of remaining in her present condition, 
She’avowed her willingness to undertake the ex- 
pedition alone, and after a protracted consultation 
it was decided that she should make the attempt. 
It behooved them to put their designs into opera- 
tion immediately; as the return of the war party, 


an event daily looked for, would defeat their ob- 


ject, at least for the present. Having resolved on 
liberating his captive, the Sachem set himself ea- 
gerly about it. The party returned to the shore 
and separated—Adela to count the houra as they 
slowly dragged away, and Wawawunka to make 
the necessary preparations for the departure of the 
Pale Flower. 

The day wore away—the night came—but it 
brought very little sleep to Adela. Her mind was 
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too much occupied with thoughts of her deliver- | 
ance, and she tossed restlessly on her rude couch, 
waiting for the coming day, when the attempt was 
to be made. Her thoughts dwelt continually on 
the difficult and dangerous task in prospective, and 
she shruuk with natural fear as the idea of passing © 
day after day and night afier night alone in the 
wilderness—exposcd to the prowling beasts of prey 

jn the one instance, and to the no less dreaded 

bands of skulking savages in the other—forced it- 

self upon her mind. It was in truth a fearful trial | 
for a lone, unprotected female; but terrible as was ; 
the prospect before her, not less terrible was the | 
evil from which she was flying. Her courage tri- | 
umphed over her fears; and invoking the aid of | 
that being—the God of the orphan—to whom she 
had been accustomed to Jook in joy or in sorrow, | 
she secretly busied herself, as the dawn at last 
broke, in preparations for escape. 


calm, desponding look which had been her wont | 
and whiéh she felt was necessary, to deceive the | 
prying gaze of those who watched her with the } 
lynx-eye of hate and distrust. 





eee 


CHAPTER VII. 
The hour of her departure at Jength arrived. | 
Under pretence of visiting a favorite resort on the | 
opposite side of the lake, at an early hour in the 
forenoon Adela accompanied Wawawunka to the | 
lake side, and with a trembling step entered a‘ 
canoe, preceded by the Sachem. They were 
followed to the shore by the rabble of the tribe, | 
who watched their motions with a curious and, as 
Adela thought, suspicious eye. She breathed more | 
freely as the little skiff shot out on the placid bo-— 
som of the lake, although her apprehensions of 
some unforeseen detention were not quieted until 
she saw the group on shore, after gazing on them 
as they glided on their course for a short time, | 
turn and carelessly proceed in the direction of the 
wigwams. 
Instead of paddling immediately across the lake, : 
as soon as the group on shore dispersed, the Saga- 
more directed his course to the little island, the 
landing on which was sheltered from the observa- 
tion of any prying eye from the shore they had 
left. Here he took in asmall bundle, which he 
had conveyed to the spot during the night to avoid 
suspicion, and ina short time the frail bark was 
again on its way propelled by the still vigorous 
arm of hercompanion. On the way he gave her 
minute directions how to proceed. He enjoined 
upon her to travel towards the rising sun, and if. 
that should happen to be obscured, to note the} 
trees, on the weather or northern side of which 


‘bark on the opposite side of 


She found it 
difficult to conceal her agitation and to wear that 


’ the same material of the robe. 


and certainly graceful costume. 
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moss might be discovered—thé bark also on that 
side would present a different appearance from the 
the tree, being 
rougher and discolored, by keeping these marks in 
view as she went along, he informed her she would 
strike some_of the settlements of the whites. He 
also gave her directions as to the manner of pass- 
ing the night—described to her the best method of 
forming a shelter by the boughs, &c., and in fact 
omitted nothing that he thought would tend to her 
safety and comfort. 

In the bundle brought from the island was an 
Indian dress for a female—a belt with a small skin 
wallet attached, amply supplied with dried meat 
and bread—a pair of moccasins and a neat cap. 
Adela was not long in arraying herse}f in this new, 
strange dress—and as she bent over a small pool 


, at her feet, whose crystal waters served as an ad- 


mirable substitute for a mirror, she could not re- 
repress a smile at the singular transformation in 
her appearance. 

And never, perhaps, did Adela appear more 
charming than in the dress she had assumed. Ler 
robe was of a dark green, with a deep border em- 
broidered with beads of various colors, which, con- 


. fined at the waist by a belt of wampum, fitted 


closely to the the form, revealing its beautiful pre- 
portions to the best advantage. A neat cap, orna- 
mented with the plumage of birds, covered her 
head, from which a cluster of raven curls strayed 
over the richly wrought collar, attached to and of 
Leggins, with a 
broad outward seam of crimson beads, and mocca- 
sins worked elaborately, completed her fanciful 
Flushed with the 
hope of success, Adela’s eyes sparkled with ani- 
mation, and she moved with sucha light, buoyant 
step as scarcely to disturb the fallen leaves on 


' which she trod. 


Tears gathered in Wawawunka’s eyes as he 
gazed upon the lovely being beforehim. The gar- 
ments Adela wore were once the holiday dress of 
the ‘ Young Fawn ’—the beloved child of his old 
age. The bitter waters of memory were stirred, 
and his thoughts went sadly back to the time 
when one more lovely in his eyes—and, oh, how 
much more dear to his heart—sported before him 
in that same dress, in all the pride of youth, beau- 
ty and freedom, Adela readily conjectured the 
cause of the old man’s emotion, and immediately 
strove by expressions of gratitude, to win his 


thoughts away from the sad theme, while her own 


heart deeply sympathised with him in his lone and 
dreary condition. 

But little time was given to the indulgence of 
these feelings. Ina few minutes Adela announced 
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THE GREEN 
herself ready to start. With a heart thrilling with 
emotions, she turned her back on the scene of her 
late captivity, and proceeded on her way, in com- 
pany with her Indian friend, who seemed loth to 
part with ber whose presence was to him like one 
from the spirit land. About noon they halted and 
partook of some food, when, after reiterating the 
directions she was to follow, and pointing out the 
marks on the trees by which she was to be guided, 
Wawawunka bade her farewell, and turned witha 
heavy heart towards his home. 


The emotions of Adela at this moment were ofa 
varied nature; regret to part with one who had 
shown the tenderness of a father towards her—joy 
that a chance of escape was before her, and fear 
of the result of the step she had taken. With 
these mingled feelings she stood gazing on the old 
chief, until his aged form was hidden from sight, 
then turning with a free and bounding step she res- 
olutely plunged into the dense forest, happy that 
each step she took lessened the distance between 
her and home—althovgh the thoughts of that 
home had but little in them associated with happi- 


ness, 





CHAPTER VIII. 

* Hist! Robert, hist!—we are on theirtrack; down 
—down with you, Blanchard—quick! they are 
coming through that grove on the right; don’t you 
hear the crackling of the leaves?’ 

The young men threw themselves on the ground 
amid the underbrush, behind a large fallen tree, 
which while it concealed their own persons, allow- 
ed them to observe the movements of those in the 
vicinity. Examining the primings of their guns 
and seeing that they were in readiness, they waited 
with breathless attention for the appearance of the 
foe. 

The party forming this ambuscade the reader 
will recognize as our three young friends. Since 
we left them they had returned to the settlement, 
after wandering through the wilderness a number 
of days, in a vain seareh for the captors of Adela. 
Worn out with fatigue, and completely prostrated 
in spirits, they almost despaired of rescuing her. 
But on the day after their return their hopes re- 
ceived a fresh impulse by learning from a friendly 
Indian the name and probable location of the 
tribe that made the attack. The fact was ascer- 
tained by his accidentally noticing the ‘* totum,’’ 
or badge of the tribe, which was the representa- 
tion of a fish, on the body of one of the fallen 
savages. 

Obtaining the most intimate directions of the 
course they must pursue to find the encampment 
in question, with expectations highly raised, the 
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young men took again to the woods, determined 
to rescue Adela, if alive, or else perish in the at- 
tempt. 

Oa the second day they fortunately sireck a 
trail, which proved to be that of a portion of the 
war scout on their return. ‘This party consisted of 
four, and for two days the party had followed their 
footsteps w.th untiring zeal. On the morning of 
the third day, from the summit of a high hill, that 
permitted them to overlook a large tract of open 
country, they caught sight of the savages, who had 
halted some distance ahead to prepare their morn- 
ing meal. By striking off and taking a circuitous 
route, the young men got in advance of them, and 
they now waited ina more thickly wooded grot, 
their approach, as we have described. 

The young men held a hurried consultation as to 
the course best to be pursued. Burning with re- 
venge, young Blanchard, whose father had been 
shot down by the [ndians but a short time before, 
insisted that each should pick his man and shoot 
him down as he came up—trusting the chance for 
dispatching the fourth. But the others opposed 
this course, as they were anxious to dog them still 
fur the purpose of assuring themselves with more 
certainty of their encampment. 

The party inthe mean time appioached nearer, 
walking along in Indian file, their guns trailing by 
their sides, and the deadly tomahawk suspended 
from their belts. Stout, muscular, fearful looking 
men were they as they strode along with a proud, 
confident step, well becoming the red lords of the 
forest. 

Two of them bore as tokens of success the still 
reeking scalps of three victims, the sight of which 
kindled the fury ef the voung men to a flame. 

‘See there,’ said Blanchard, in a low, hurried 
whisper to his companions, as his vengeful eye 
caught sight of the bloody trophies dangliag in the 
air—‘the bloodhounds! more victims!—a _ grey- 

haired man, a young mother and her child!’ 

‘Pick your men,’ whispered Greely, drawing his 
breath with a shudder—* I take the tallest with the 
two scalps.’ 

‘ Be sure of your aim—I take the third,’ whis- 
pered George. ‘ Let them have it when they pass 
that sapling opposite,’ he continued, as he followed 
with his gun the selected victim. 

The silence of death followed these hasty direc- 
tions. ‘The doomed party came nearer and nearer 
—a few more steps and the fatal point is gained. 
The fingers of the young men pressed heavily on 

, the triggers. It was a moment of fearful interest 
to them—a thrill of awe stole over them at the 
thought of thus deliberately shedding human blood, 
but their determination remained frm. One step 
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more and the death shots would have rung in the 


air; but just as the young men were in the act of | 
discharging their rifles the foremost of the savages | 
stopped suddenly and made a hasty gesture of sur- , 


prise. They all halted, while the leader bent his 


ear to the ground. Fora moment the falling of a | 


leaf might have been heard. The young men held 
their breath, wondering at this strange movement. 
It was soon made apparent. 


nearer. All eyes were turned in the direction 
whence they proceeded. In the surprise of the 


moment the young men forgot their bloody pur- ‘ 
pose, so engrossed were they by the singular ac- | 
tions of the enemy. A low exclamation of surprise | 


escaped the savages as the cause of alarm came 
in sight. 

In an opening of the forest, about two hundred 
yards in advance, arrayed in a rich and fanciful 


garb, was an Indian maid gazing round upon the > 
trees, as if in search of some particular object. | 


After advancing a few steps ina hesitating manner 
she turned towards a large oak and seemed to 
scrutinize it very carefully, then throwing back her 
head she gazed intently upon the sky, until a pass- 
ing cloud which obscured the sun had swept by, 
when, as if satisfied with the examinations, she 
again advanced with a slow and weary step. 

The young men kept their eyes fixed upon the 
strange vision, wondering at the appearance of one 


so gracefully formed and beautifully clad, until a_ 


sudden stir among the savages attracted their at- 
tention from the all engrossing object. 

Leaving his gun, with a snake-like and scarcely 
perceptible motion, the leader of ‘the party crept 
through the fallen leaves towards the new comer. 


‘ Look, George--the fellow is after her! She be- ' 
through. Gratitude to God for their deliverance was 


longs to some other tribe,’ whispered Greely in a 
barely audible tone, as he stole a glance at the stran- 


vr 
ger. 


* Good heavens, Robert, she is not a red skin— 
she is white. God preserve her, it—it is Adela!’ 


shouted George, as he caught a full view of her face. ; 


As this exclamation burst involuntarily from George's 
lips, the savages sprang to their feet. A loud shriek 
from Adela, at this fearful sight, was followed by 
the sharp crack of three rifles, and two of the sava- | 


ges bit the earth in the agonies of death, while the ' 


third fled into the woods, dyeing the leaves with a_ 
crimson stain from a wound in his side. Hardly : 
pausing to discharge liis piece, George burst into the ° 
thicket—wrenched a tomahawk from the dying’ 
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clutches of one of the fallen, and darted after the par- 
ty, who, with a tomahawk raised, dashed in pursuit 
of the flying girl. Fear lent wings to her feet, 
but the savage fast gained upon her. ‘The avenger of 
blood was at his heels. 

Love, fear, revenge, stimulated George in the pur- 
suit, and he rushed on with the speed of a hound, 
A few feet only separated the savage from his prey, 


‘ when a bright flash shot through the air like a stream 

Slight rustlings of the leaves were heard in the | 
distance—scarcely perceptible. Presently the light : 
tread of approaching footsteps fell on the ear. : 
The savages crouched to the earth in a posture of ‘ 
defence as they caught the sound. The steps drew | 


of fire, as the tomahawk flew from the hands of the 
Indian. The fate of Adela had been sealed forever 
then, had not her foot caught in a root, that spread 
across her path as she passed between two trees 
causing her to stumble forward and fall to the earth 


; —the well directed weapon of death whirring at the 


same moment directly over her head, and cutting 
deep in the moss before her. Seeing the flight of 
the weapon and the fall of Adela, George doubted 
not that she had fallen a victim. A new and almost 


_ supernatural impetus was given to his speed, and ere 
( the savage had reached the falleu girl, George was 
5 . 

, at his back. 


‘Die, miscreant!’ shouted he, in a voice that rang 
through the forest, as the tomahawk went crushing 
through the head of his foe, burying itself to the 
socket in the brain. 

Scarcely casting a look at the fallen and writhing 
savage, George sprang towards the fallen girl. Oh, 


' what a moment of happiness was that to him—to her 


—when he clasped her in his arms and lifted her 
from the earth, unscathed, unhurt! Again and again 


, in the transport of the moment, he pressed her to 


his panting bosom, and imprinted on ber pale lips the 
first impassioned kiss of love. Nor did he release 
her until he had placed her in the arms, and resigned 
her to the no less warm embrace, of her brother, 


who arrived breathless with fear and exertion. 


Language would fail should we attempt to describe 
the emations of Robert and Adela, after the first 


| burst of delightful joy, as they briefly detailed to 


each other the various scenes they had passed 


their first emotion—joy, deep joy, for their unexpect- 
ed meeting, an almost heart-breaking grief, as the 
loss of their parents came freshly to their minds, and 
the reflection arose that they stood alone in the 
world, isolated orphans. 

Fearful that the report of their guns might draw 
upon them some wandering scouts of the savages, 
after a brief time given to congratulations and ex- 
planations, the little party left the scene of death, 
first carefully removing every sign of the deadly 
struggle that had taken place. 

We need not follow on their route home; suffice 
it that after a toilsome and hazardous march, in a 
few days they reached the settlement. The greatest 
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sympathy was felt for the returned captive—the 
hearts and homes of all were open to her. 

In the parents of George, Adela and Robert foand 
counterparts of those they mourned. The exciting 
scenes Adela had passed through served ir a great 
measure to blunt the edge of that sorrow, which, un- 
der other circumstances, more 


would have been 


poignant. Nor was it many years, ere, us the wife 
of one whom she looked upon as her preserver, she 
forgot all her past woe in the tenderness and affec- 
tion of her husband. 

We have only to add, that the old chief Wawa- 
wunka was held in grateful remembrance through 
life, and the ‘string of Wampum’ was held as an 
Whether it remains in the 
We 


he 


heir-loom in the family. 
possession of their descendants we know not. 
will ask our friend Humphrey the 
comes to the city. 


1ext time 





Lirtte Fotxs, Don’t Wair—Go and do 
it. —A little boy borrowed a tool of a neigh- 
bor, promising to return it at night. Before 
evening he was sent away on an errand, and 
did not return until late. Before went he 
was told that his brothers should see the tool 
returned. He was much distressed to think 
that his promise was not fulfilled, and was fi- 
nally persuaded to go to sleep, and rise early 
and carry ithome. By daylight he was up, 
and nowhere was the tool tobe found. Af- 
ter a long and fruitless search, he set off for 
his neighbor’s to acknowledge his fault. But 
how great was his surprise to find the tool at 
his neighbor's door. Aad it appeared from 
the prints of little bare feet in the mud, that 
little Henry had got up in his sleep and car- 
ried the tool home, and went to bed again, 
and knew it not. Surely, a boy prompt in 
his sleep was prompt when awake. He 
lived respected, and in the confidence of his 
neighbors, and filled many offices of trust, 
and died lamented. 





CHEERFULNESS. 
The highest achievement of moral philos- 
ophy is, torise above the cares, vexations 


and disappointments of life ; and the tenden- | 
cy of religion, resting upon a divine basis, 


buoys the true Christian above the evils that 
surround him, and inspires him with moral 
fortitude and vigor, to battle with every ca- 
lamity, and to maintain an unrofiled spirit 


) 


amid the billows and conflicting currents | 


which agitate thé ocean of human existence. 


If the hurricane rages, instead of yielding to , 


‘mune with truth ; 
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its fury, and giving way to despondency, he 
exerts every energy to ward off danger, and 
strives to look forward, indulging a soothing 
hope that the future will be less disastrous 
than the present. This method of encoun- 
tering the evils to which every one ina 
greater or less degree is exposed, deprives 
disappointment of its sting, is an antidote to 
the poison of slander, and begets a spirit 
of cheerfulness which is essential to hap- 
piness. No matter how prosperous an in- 
dividual may be in his pecuniary, domestic 
and social relations, if he suffer his spirit to 
be discomposed by trifling annoyances, he is 
a stranger to enjoyment, and every day of 
his life is embittered by some petty cause of 
vexation, which his own morbid disposition 
magnifies into a serious calamity. On the 
other hand, overwhelming must be the mis- 
fortune, which can prostrate a man that has 
been disciplined to patient endurance, and 
has habituated himself to a uniform cheerful- 
ness of mind. 





If you would have others believe that you 
love telizion, be cheerful. It cannot be re- 
quisite to a man’s being in earnest or sincere 
that he should weara perpetual frown. Is 
there less of sincerity in nature, during her 
gambols in spriog, than during the stiffness 
and harshoess of her wintry gloom ? Does 
not the birds’ blithe caroling come from the 
heart, quite as much as the quadruped’s mo- 
notonous cry ? And isit then altogether im- 
possible to take up one’s abode with truth, 
and to let all sweet homely feelings grow 
about it and cluster around it; and to smile 
upon it asa kind father or mother; and to 
sport with it, and hold light and merry talk 
with it, as with a loved brother or sister; and 
to fondle it, and play with it as with a child ? 

No, otherwise did Socrates and Plato com- 
otherwise did Cervantes 
and Shakspeare portray its beauties. The 
playfulness of truth is beautifully represent- 
ed by Landor, in the conversation between 
Marcus Cicero and his brother, an allegory 
which has the voice and the spirit of Plato. 





Many of our great men have sprung from 
the humblest origin, as the lark whose nest 
is upon the ground soars nearest to heaven. 
Narrow circumstances are the most powerful 
stimulants to mental expansion, and the ear- 
ly nore of fortune the security for her final 
smile. 
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PASSED AWAY. 


PAGE. 


BY EMILY R. 


No more when morning floods the plain, 
And peeps the goldeo sun again 

Above the tall and rocky hills, 

And smiles upon the Jaughing rills, 
Shall the wild savage draw his bow, 

‘To pierce the unsuspecting roe, 

For powerless lies his arm of clay— 

He ’s pass’d away; he’s passed away. 


When evening shades have cather’d round, 
And solemn falls each whisper’d sound ; 
When each fair bird has sought its nest, 
And sunk in quiet to its rest, 

We think of those who till’d our soil, 

And earned the bread of honest toil ; 

The red men—where, oh! where are they ? 
They ’ve pass’d away; they ’ve pass’d away, 


Where now these smiling villas stand, 

And pop'lous cities, proudly grand, 

Once rose, so graceful, light and free, 

‘The blue smoke o’er the wild birch tree, 
From some hall-ruin’d wigwam rude, 

Where nightly rose love’s soft prelude : 
Those homes so dear, where now are they ? 
They ’ve pass’d away; they ’ve pass’d away 
And others, too, have walked this land, 
Who sway’e the whole at their command ; 
George Washington, the great and free— 
Canst tell me, nature, where is he ? 

The thrush and jay their wild notes raise, 
O'er him who lived in other days ; 

Like gorgeous clouds at close of day, 
‘They ’ve pass'd away ; they ‘ve pass’d away, 


No more, when night has thrown o'er all 
Her sable curtain like a pall, 

And wrapt in sleep the white men lie, 
Bursts on their ears the shrill war-cry ; 

The dancing plume—the gleaming blade— 
The mighty man—allhave decayed; 

But transient glories of a day— 

‘They 've pass’d away; they ’ve pass’d away. 


Where bright Missouri flows along 
In one unceasing, happy song, 

Its glassy bosom cover'd o'er 

With steamer ships from shore to shore, 
The Indian guided o’er the tide 

His bark canoe—his little pride . 

But he must death's stern call obey ; 

He ’s pass’d away ; he’s pass’d away. 


And when our spirits take their flight 

To other regions far more bright, 

And other tribes call this their home, 

And through its noble borders roam, 

They ‘ll point in silence to our tomb 

And say, with faces wrapt in gloom, 

They liv’d—but where, where now are they 7? 
They ’ve pass’d away ; they ’ve pass’d away. 


Bradford, Sept., 1848. 





HUSBANDS. 

Husbands should by all means assist their 
wives in making home happy, and strive to 
preserve the hearts they have won. When 
you return from your daily avocations, meet 


your beloved with a smile of joy and _ satis. | 


MOUNTAIN 
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faction—take her by the hand—imprint an 
affectionate kiss upon her lips. Never in- 
dulge in coarse, harsh or profane words. To 
a woman of refinement, they are exceedingly 
disgusting. Modesty and virtue are gems of 
priceles value—keep them bright like bur- 
nished gold. Let kindness dwell upon your 
lips. Never mortify the feelings of your 
wife in company; but, if possible, show 
her more marked attention and respect.— 
Always give her to understand that you 
esteem her above all others. Make her 
vour confidant. Confide in her and she 
will confide in you. 

Above all, sympathize with the wife of 
your bosom in the hour of affliction. Rejoice 
with her when she rejoices, and weep when 
she weeps. Who, if not a bosom companion, 
will wipe from the cheek the falling tear of 
sorrow? Finally, husband, remember that 
death will soon sever the golden chain of 
connubial love! Then wilt thou 

“Think of the happiness so deep and tender 
That filled thy heart when wandering by her side, 
Think how her faintest smile bad power to render 

The darkest moment one of love and pride.” 

Will you ¢éhen regret that you studied al- 
ways to promote her happiness? that love 


‘and kindness dwelt on your lips evermore ? 
| Oh, think, and be now her ministering angel ! 


The little I have seen of the world, says 
Longfellow, teaches me to look upon the er- 
rors of others in sorrow, notin anger. When 
I take the history of one poor heart that has 
sinned and suffered, and represent to myself 
the struggles and temptations it has passed 
through—the brief pulsations of joy—the fe- 


_verish inquietude of hope and fear—the pres- 


sure of want—the desertion of friends—the 
scorn of the world that has little charity-— 
the desolation of the souls’ sanctuary, and 
threatening vices within—health gone—hap- 
piness gone—I would fain leave the erring 
soul of my fellow man with Him from whose 
hands it came. 





A man’s best monument is his virtuous 
actions. Fooiish is the hope of immortality 
and future praise, by the cost of senseless 
stone,—when the passenger shall only say, 
here lies a fair stone and a mouldering body. 
Thatcan only report the rich; but for other 
praises, one must build his own monument 


-while alive, and write his own epitaph in 


honest and honorable actions, which are as 
much more noble than the other as living 
men are better than senseless stones. 
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THE JILT’S WARNING. 


. . ’ 
** And ] to marry Lawrence Greville, a poor student, 


aiming at becoming a country parson, with at least a re- 
mote living in some horrid fen, and three hundred ayear! 
No, no; it shall never be~it were ruin to us both. Jie 
should wed himself to wealth, aud so should [—anrd 
so will J. ° og « 

‘Mrs. De Belton soon returned, and adroitly tinged, 
with a delicate artificial bloom, the cheek of the Jiit— 
a cheek now as false as the heart itself. The color gave 
new light to the eyes ; new brilliancy to the face, Mel- 
licent gazed deNghted at herself. ° » e 


‘‘ For tong, lorg hours did the once admired Mellicent 
sit alone by the sea: bewailing the present, forgetting 
the past. Sorrow filling her now dim eyes with blinding 
tears; shame burning her cheek, when engaged in bitter 
retrospection, and remorse hissing in her ears the names 
of Lawrence, Edgar, Ardenne, Albert, Forrester, and 
Cramp—even Cramp, who had averged them all by re- 
jecting her,”—The Jili—a Novel. 


ADVISER. 


Fair lady, fair lady, beware of the day— 

¥or your Jast lover kneels his devotion to pay! 

The field of your glory Jies distant and dim, 

And the vows of your lovers are centred in him ! 

fe rallies again, for kis happiness lies 

ia the smile of your lips, in the light of your eyes. 
‘Then wo to the spirit that humbles his now— 

Proud lady, look down on thatcolorless brow ! 

And spurn not his prayer, for he earnestly kneels, 
Though his heart cannot utter the anguish it feels, 

’T is yours, oh, fair lady! ‘tis yours to impart 

A glow to his cheek anda throb to his heart; 

‘To answer, with smiles, his soul burning request, 

‘To pillow his head on your own heaving breast! 

One other rebuff, and your fate shall be sealed— 
Your pride shall be humbled, your purpose revealed ; , 
This lover, once scorned, vou will never regain— 
Your sorrows and sighs will be uttered in vain, 
Wherever you think of the dear ones you ’ve lost— 


MELLICENT. 


Adviser, away ! I have counted the cost! 

My object is rank, sir, aud honor and fame ! 

‘Then preach to another your sermons of wrath— 
The chosen of earth are now guarding my path ; 
My life-springs are nourished by heaven’s own fonts ! 
False teecher! I heed not thy gloomy response! 


ADVISER. 


Ah, Melticent! dare you thus scorn and upbraid ? 

I tefl you, proud lady, your beauty must fade ; 

With tearful regrets you will grieve for its loss— 
Those bright flashing eyes will be dimmed by remorse ; 
The tint of the lily will flee from that brow— 

Tre rose of your cheek will be paler than now! 

Your lamp, so fast fading, must soon cease to burn, 
Your star is receding, no more to return; 

But a bitterer cup is still left you to quaff— 

Your cherished admirers are scattered like ehaff : 
You await them, at evening—no lover is there, 
Though your eyelids are red with the sighs of despair ; 


Though your pillow is wet with the tears you have } 


shed— 
The fond hearts that wooed you are stricken and dead 
Unpitied, unenvied, your noontide you'll ruc, 


¢ 
ie 
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Inconsistent with love, but consistent with vou ; 
Your evening of life shall be checkered with care, 
Tillthe dread ange! answers your oft-muttered prayer— 
When, unloving, unloved, you shall breathe your last 
breath, 

and inconstant in death. 


Inconstant in life, 


MELLICENT. 


Adviser, begone! [ shall triumph once more— 
My charms are a thousand, my lovers {score ! 
To me they are true as the storm-beaten sail, 
That shivers and quivers, yet rides out the gale, 
Unyielding and firm, as the tapering mast, 
That withstands, though it bends to, the withering 
blast. 
If some shouid prove reereant, others are there— 
I need not, I cannot, } will not despair! 
While the life-current courses in health through my 
veins — 
Vhile youth and a remnant of beauty remains— 
While men shall love women and women love men— 
‘ T shall play my best cards, sir, and triumph again! 





THE LISTENER ; 
THE STORY OF HELEN CONWAY, 


Once, in my character of Listener, I found myself 
in a large boarding-school. Around me were gather- 
ed more than a hundred young girls, many of them 
‘ of my own age, for [ had been placed there for other 
; purposes than listening; the happy creatures were 
{therefore my companions—some of them, dear 
friends whom I love to this day—though many years 
have elapsed since I parted from them, and some of 
the best and dearest of them are separated from me 
by pathless seas. I was very young when placed in 
their midst, and was hundreds of miles from the 
home of my childhood; it was not strange, then, that 
_ I was lonely and sick hearted, for tasks were cet me 
‘which discouraged and frightened me. J thought 
' that in all that assembly no ‘ kindly beaming eye’ 
| fell on the Ilttle stranger to cheer her and inspire her 
with a hope in the future. Al! arownd me were bu- 
sily intent on arrangements for themselves for the 
coming term, or greetings were exchanged between 
old scholars, separated during the long vacations, aud 
, merry voices gave utterance to merry hearts;—the 
very teachers seemed to speak to others more win- 
‘ pingly than to me. 
; Atlength my tasks were apportioned me, and I 
/ was permitted to withdraw. The upper piazza of 
the seminary overlooked a lively little stream, which 
gleamed before us a moment in the sunshine, and 
| then went singing its sweet song through the shady 
, woods which skirted the village. Its beauty arrested 
' my gaze, but not my thoughts: they were too sad to 
; be won by an appeal to the eye only, and soon the 
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tears enme trickling down my cheek, and a sob told associates contaminate, and I shall the soonest gain 
iny wretehedness. At this moment a gentle step | what I require, and [ shall have the satisfaction of 
aroused me, and an arm was plated over my shoul- | knowing that I have not fettared you, my dear Phil- 
der, while a soft voice said to me: lip, in the course you have adopted; for impeded you 
* Little friend, why do you weep? Thereis an would be by the maintenance of an indolent, help- 
old Arabic proverb which says: “ Running waters less girl.’ 
make the heart glad,’ and can you look upon that 
merry brooklet, and give way to sadness?’ And 
then, drawing me towards her, while she paased her 
hand over my forehead, she continued: : 


With what astonisliment was this intelligence re- 
ceived by Helen’s former schoolmates. Her mild 
dignity had gained for her the respect of all—her 
rare intellectua! acquirements had commanded it, and 
her amiable disposition had won even the most 
thoughtless; but when all these had fuiled, the aristo- 

cratic name she bore, and the knowledge of her 

A beautiful face, as well as a sweet voice had tho | father’s wealth, had been sufficient to gain an ac- 
fair speaker. Oh! how I afterwards loved that face, knowledgement of her superiority, What was she 
with its bright complexion, white forehead; dim with’) now? «A factory girl’—* one of the Lowell 
the shadow of rich brown tresses, with its full ruby ; crowd ’—a clase always placed by the would-be lit- 
lips, and, more than all, the large, dark, earnest | tle aristocrats of our number far below the daughter 
eyes, from which ‘I drank in soul.” Helen Con- of the retail grocer, or humble artisan. In spite of 
way was then ‘ just seventeen;’ she was above the | the circumstaces which had given me my station in 
usual height—some called her too tall—but her head the « upper circle’ of our miniature world, this state 
was superbly moulded, her bearing so queenly, eve- ° of things had made me most indignant. I did com- 
ry movement so graceful, and tbis dignity was tem- bat bravely for nature’s true aristocracy; and I up- 
pered with so rare a spirit of most delicate mirth, ’ hold it still more warmly now, since a knowledge of 
that few save the envious, found her height at all de- | the real world has taught me that fine apparel may 
tracting from her perfection. clothe the most unmitigated vulgarity, and a full 

She wasthe only daughter of an English gentle- | purse only aid its supercillious importance and ridic- 
man of reputed wealth, and she had but one brother, | yjous pretensions. The right to be aristocratic,— 
every way worthy of Helen. They bad been moth- and [ hold there is such a right,—is one which gold 
erless for many years, but their father had added the } could not purchase, but whieh comes as a free gift of 
tenderness of the lost parent, to the pride they were } Nature, and this distinction I reverence next to true 
so well calculated to inspire in his bosom, and cer- genius with which she sometimes endows her chil- 
tainly they were a singularly happy family. i dren. Vulgarity ina palace, displaying itself in af- 

The summer term passed quickly away, and we | fectations of taste and refinement, so shallow that 
were busy in our preparations for the annual exami- ) ove clear eye may discern their absurdity, showing 
nation, when Helen was summoned to attend the | itself also in haughty insolence towards inferiors in 
death bed of her father. We heard from her through ' station or worldly advantages, and servility to those 
her letters toone of the teachers. Her father’s ill- | elevated by the world’s acclaim, or by yet greater 
ness had been partially the result of anxiety on} wealth, above themselves, is utterly despicable and 
learning the loss of all his landed property, and, on ; more revolting than the unconstrained vulgarity of the 
his decease, his whole estate was ascertained to be lower classes. Very few who have the power of 
insolvent. Helen was therefore unable to return to } gaining wealth, know how to use it, their energies 
rchool; she was resolved henceforth to sustain her- , are too often directed only in one channel, and when 
self, and for that purpose must go out among stran- ' they tightly draw down their purse strings over the 
gers! ; last acquired dollar, they have resolutely drawn closer 

When another term brought us together again, I | the heart strings. Stfling all noble impulses, their 
learned that Helen Conway, though much against head too grows heavy with their hoards, and tne 
her brother’s wishes, had entered a Lowell factory as highest aspirations of their soul are checked and per- 
an operative, to supply herself with the means of} ish in the tainted atmosphere. D’Israeli defines 
finishing her education. To her brother’s expostula- } ‘good breeding ’—which is necessary to aristocracy 
tions she had replied: —as ‘a genial regard for the feelings of others, 


‘It is no disgraceful thing which I would do, Phil- } Which springs from an absence of selfishness,’ and 


lip, bat one most honorable. I would not make such » how can those whose hearts are as hard as their trea- 
rures, hope to acquire it ? 


employment a matter of choice, nor would I perhaps 
seek such companions as may surround me, atthe; ButI meant not to digress thus, and will hasten to 
worst, the employment will not degrade me, nor the ; tell you how my friend fared. The whole year was 


“ What grief should thy years know ? 
Thy brow and cheek are smooth as waters be 
When no breath troubles them.” 
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spent in toil, and its etfect was ennobling, for she 
was stimulated and incited by the highest motives 
which can influence our conduct, and may not the 
most menial Jabor be called a prond, yea, a holy ser- 
vice, when we toil for the comfort and happiness of 
those we love, for their or our own advancement in 
the beautiful lore our heart craves? 


Helen’s leisure hours were well improved; the 
bearding house piano was ever her choicest recrea- 
tion, for she had a fine voice, and well cultivated taste 
for music. A library, for the use of operatives in the 
mills, supplied her with the books her own little store 


lacked: and besides this she learned many, and to 


her most strange Jessons in human nature, among 


her associates, until heart and soul expanded most ; 
’ friends of the school in behalf of an Education Soci- 


liberally during her year at Lowell. 


At the end of the yeer she returned to school, more 
beautiful far than she had ever been, for she had 
learned to be fully conscious of her own peculiar 
dignity asa woman capable of self-control, and of 
self support, She was more loveable than ever, also, 
fur her heart had a warmer welcome for those whose 
affection was tried and faithful. 

* The sun of my father’s love has set,’ said she to 
me, referring in her own peculiar manner to the 
greeting she had received, ‘but the beautiful stars 
have begun to come out, and lo! they are all suns, 
too, giving light and joy to other planets. He was 
nearer to me, so] lived in his beams; but now, his 
light, though not his influeaces, has been removed 


and merged in the glory of God, of whici glory his 


spirit was an emanation.’ 

All, however, were not able or prepared to appre- 
ciate her conduct; and even in her presence some 
would speak contemptuously of the factory girl’s life 
-—‘ of their boarding house pianos—of their libraries, 
and literary associations.’ A slight towards her 
alone only gained from’ her a smile; bat when she 
heard these whom she learned to respect spoken of 
jn this manner, she would deaw up her queenly fig- 
ure, and defend them with heart warm eloquence, 
until the contemnors quailed under her just sarcasms. 
Nor was this all she could do for them. She wrote 
in their behalf, and her pen did ample justice to the 
subjects which inspired it, and to her own free spir- 


it. 


‘J am determined to put Helen Conway down !’» 


said Eleaaor Sibley, whose home was in one of those 
proud mansions that overlook the noble square which 
is the pride of the New England metropolis. * One 
would imagine her a very princess, or, as a republi- 
can, I suppose I must say, ‘‘ President’s Danghter,”’ 
she advances her outre opinions about those Lowell 
factory girls with such an air of supreme authority, 
as if she said ‘ you dare not dispute me: I know I 


am right.’ 
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‘If Lam not a President's daughter, lL may become 
a President’s wife—who can tell to the contrary, 
Nelly Sibley?’ and Helen advanced, laughingly, 
from behind the column which had concealed her 


fiom our sight. 


So they all found out they could not put her down 
and then they dubbed her, * Defender of Operatives’ 
Rights ’—‘ the Ebenezer Elliot of New England ’— 
‘Noble titles!’ she 
would say, with perfect fgood humor, * Don't you 


‘our Yankee Howitt,’ etc. 


think, young ladies, [ could plead well for yon when 
August comes?’ And truly, when the day came 
for the distributing of honors, Helen received from 
the school, by unanimous award, the highest they 


* 
could bestow: on address to be read before the 


ety which they had estublished among them, and 
Eleanor Sibley was deputed to inform her of their 
choice! 

Helen Conway left school, and became a teacher. 
For three years she toiled in her honorable but Jabo- 
rious vocation, and then she was married to one whe 
had long loved her. ME dared tell you her hus- 
band’s name you wonld recognize it at once as one 
very familiar to you, for he is a member of Congress 


—eluquent, patriotic and high souled. 

Now, who can tell bat Helen Conway will one 
day be a President’s wife? Of all in that school, 
not one has a fairer chance of attaining that station 
—and will not the ‘ factory girl’ do the honors of the 


White House with superb grace! 


Sir Rosert Peet..—A London 


pondent of the New York Mirror gives the 


corres- 


following graphic description of the smile of 
Sir Robert Peel : 


Peel's smile is, indeed, a study—the shake 
of Lord Burleigh’s head was nothing to it. 
The lips smile, but the countenance itself 
never; and you would as soon think of 
warming yourself atan iceberg, as feeling 
animated under its chilling placidity. Whin 
he relaxes his features in this Pecksniffian 
pleasantry, the nest of wrinkles under each 
eye assumes the appearance of a ready reck- 
oner, calculated to compute interest, simple 
and compound, mercantile or moral, for any 
length of time, from one day to a thousand 
years, and under all possible circumstances. 
You have only to see Peel smile to under- 
stand why he has never had a friend, why he 
has never been able to establish the conti- 
dence of others in himself, and why it is im- 
possible that he should inspire any one with 
enthusiasm. 
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BATTLE MONUMENT. 

The battle monument was erected in 1815, at Bal- 
timore, to the memory of those who fell bravely de- 
fending that city from the attack of the British, at 
North Point and the bombardment of Fort Mcllenry, 
on the 12thand 13th of September, 1814. It cos? 
about 60,000 dollars. 

For perfect prepriety of design, as 


well as for the 


masterly execation of its various parts, it ia not 
equaled by any work of similar character in this or 
any other country, It was planned by Maximilian 
Godefroy, who presented the drawings to the city, 
and directed its construction. It is entirely of pure 
white marble, and rests upon a square plinth or fer- 
race of the same material, forty feet square and four 
feet high, at each angle of which is placed erect a 
brass canron, having a ball, as it were, issuing from 
its mouth. Between the cannon and along the verge 
of the platform, extends a railing or chevaux-de- 
frieze of brass headed spears, the beauty and effect 
of which’are much heightened by the disposal, at 
equal distances, of eight fusces, forming a part of and 
suppporting the railing. These fasces are composed 
of corresponding spears bound with iron fillets. The 
whole protected by massive chains in festoons, sus- 
pended from posts of granite, enclosing a walk of 
five feet in every front. 

From the platform rises a square Egyptien Base- 
It is 


composed of eighteen layers of stone, to signify the 


ment, entirely rusticated, to indicate strength. 
number of States which formed this confederation at 
the period of the event which the Monument com- 
memorates. The sty!e of this basement is especially 
consecrated to tombs. 
each of the four angles of which bears an elegantly 
executed Grifin, with an eagle’s head, as an em- 
blem of the eagle of the Union. 

The decorative hieroglyphic, having been dedica- 
ted to the Suan, and often employed by the ancients in 
front of their temples, is, therefore, regarded as the 
emblem of glory and reneration. A winged globe 
adorns each center of the Eyptian cornice, symboli- 
eal of eternity and the flight of time. On each of 
the four fronts of the basement is a false door, in the 
antique style, closed with a single tablet of blac! 
marble,— imparting the character of a cenolaph wit 
the remains of the dead deposited therein. 

Three steps to ascend to these doors, are intend 
to indicate the three years of the war. 

We now carry the description up to the prine’ 


part of the Monument, which presents the app 


} rr 
MO ‘ 


‘—that on the south front, representing the | 
t 


It is surmounted by a cornice, | 
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Union. Around the top of the fasces are bound a 


wreath of laurel aud a wreath of cypress, the first 


expressive of clory—the other of sepulchre! and 


wreaths, ! 


mourning. these 


Between 


bronze, are inscribed the names of the officers who 
perished at the shrine of glory. 
rhe names of the 


privates killed 


non -c¢ 
in the action, are inser lon t! 
binding of the fasces. 

The fasces is ornamented wit! 


North Point, anc! the death of Gen. Ross, the British 
commander—the other, on the rorth front, represent- 
ing a battery of Fort McHenry at the moment of 
Qn the east and 


Lachrymal Urns, 


bombardment. west fronts are 


emblematic of regret 


, 


and ser- 
row, 
fasces thus described form to- 


The basement ana’ 
gether thisty-nine feet, to show that it was founded 
tn the thirt 
United Sle! s. 


The 


eminth > r . he» 2 ; I 
’ tenes ‘ ‘ eat ‘ ‘ 39: ‘ 


colossal, but exquisitely be 


which surm.ounts the fasces, is a female figure repre- 
senting the city ef Baltimore pon her head isa 
mural cre wn, emblematic of cities—in one hand she 


holds an a ntigue rudder, symbolic of sti 
and in the. other she raises a l, as, 


on of the head, she looks to- 


At her feet, on 


with a gr eceful inclinat 
e Fort and Field of Battle. 
the righ ¢, isthe Eagle of the Uniled States—and 


wards t! 


near it a dom b, commemorative of the bom}! ir Iment. 


The 


is fift y-two feet two inches. 


height of the monument, including the statue, 


A single glance at this Monument st ikes the be- 
hol jer with admiration, and suflices to convince him 
tha ¢ its various parts have been designed and com- 
bi jed by the effort of talent and cenius of the first 


But if the architect, fully in pressed with tl 


or der. 


' yoral dignity and beauty of his subject, has conceiy- 
J a plan worthy of his exalted genius, the master- 


} . ’ 
hand of the sculptor has been no less happy in com- 


the most admirabie 


ii tad ‘i 
municating to the pare macbl 
and the perfection 


the 


- . P : aha *| 
» proofs of the power ol his chist 


The attitude of the noble statue, and 


: of his art. 
natural flow of its drapery, afford a true personitica- 


tion of ease, grace and dignity - the prop yrlions are 


a 
, strikingly beautiful and correct, and its execution, 
includiag all the sculptered parts of the Monument, 
is that of the finished artist. This 


; presents a glorious testimony of the patriotism, devo 


elegant stracture 


tion and gratitude of the citizens of Baltimore, and a 


ear- m , 
ance of a fasces, (symbolical of the Union,) the rods 2° less gratifying ey idence of the rapid advancement 
of which are bound by a fillet--on this are inse, pag, of the arts in this country. 
in letters of bronze, the names of the brave , who ** Regarding this tribate in a national point of 
were killed in defending their city; and w ao, by: view,”’ says Mrs. Barney, the late editor of the Na 


their glorious death, strengthened the bands 





of the: tional Magaz‘ne, ** may it not be ited among many 
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other evidences that republics are not ungrateful 
Ungrateful ? 
erection of this Monument 


‘The 


comes to a Baltimorean hallowed with feelings which 


lexicography. 


none but a Baltimorean can conceive: he remembers 


the day when Fort McHenry was made the theater 
of hostile vengeance; he hears in imagination the 
tuunder of descending bombs; he beholds, waving in 
the winds, in the midst of these commotion, the tri- 
umpbant folds of the star-spangled banner; he sees 


the advance upon North Point of the fierce and intre- 


pid commander of the British legions, confident of | 


glory and triumph; he looks again, and beholds the } 


haughty Briton slain, and the defeated invaders re- 


iiring to their ships. 


TILK MOUNT OF GOD. 


In that strange era in human history when God ' 


walked with man, clad as a man, and earth was 
nearer to heaven than ever before, amid the few 
friends that clustered around him, was one disciple 
whom Jesus loved, Of a warm and devoted heart, 
John had allowed his attachment to absorb every oth- 
er feeling of hia nature, and he merged his life into 


that of the Savior. Ie accompanied his footsteps as 
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It should be expunged from Freedom’s . 


and the iast; | am he that was dead, and js alive for- 


evermore,’ Then followed a succession of wonder- 


ful revelations, till at length the heavens were open- 


ed above him, and he saw the throne and Him that 
sat upon it, circled by the emerald rainbow, surround- 
ed by the white vested elders, while around and far 
away into eternity unceasingly rose and fell, Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which was and is 
and is to come. 


Thus vision after vision passed before his bewilder- 
ed, trembling spirit, till he stood and wept amid the 
awful pageantry of heaven. At Jast, to crown the 


scene, a mount rose before him bathed in an atmos- 


| phere all its own, and on its dazzling top stood the 
‘ still more dazzling form of the Lamb, in more than 


earthly transfiguration, and beside him an hundred 


‘and forty thousand resplendent beings, with the 
' Father’s name written in strange but heavenly char- 


acters upon their foreheads. ‘The crystal sea laved 
the base of that mountain, and from its top the river 


/ of God was seen rolling its white waters along, and 
, the heavenly Jerusalem, with its walls of jasper and 


temple of light. 


he walked, looked up into his face with unatterable 5 


tenderness as he spoke, and lay on his bosom as he 
sat at meat. No wonder that in the days of persecu- 


tion the band of violence 


gates of pearl, standing open night and day, and its 
As the bewildered disciple stood 
gazing on this wonderful vision, suddenly there stole 
on his ear strains of music. At first faint and low 
the thrilling accents rose from that mysterious mount, 
then swelled triumphantly away, tillthe universe was 


‘ filled with melody. 


should fall on such a man. | 


Prescribed —banished—the solitary inhabitant of Pat- ° 


mos—John passed his days in musing on the words 


und fate of his departed Lord. Bat one morning— 
the morning that brought to remembrance his glori- 
ous ascension—he was in the spirit, and that lonely 
isle became like Carmel of old, filled with horses and 
chariots of fire. 


was nothing to disturb his high and holy meditations. 


Ile was in the spirit, and there | 


There was no sound of passing wheels, no hum of | 


distant voices, no tread of hurried footsteps, to break 


the soijitude that surrounded him. ‘The only soand 
that fell upon his ear, as he trod the solitary shore, 
was the deep and solemn murmur of the Egean sea, 
as it gently rolled its waves to his feet. 
passed along, wrapped in his solitary musings, he 
suddenly heard behind him a voice like the solemn 
peal of a mighty trumpet, saying, ‘ Tam Alpha and 
Omega the first and the last.’ As he turned and be- 
held the form which spake to him, he was filled with 
awe and consternation, and fell on his face as a dead 


nan. 
flame, and voice like the sound of many waters, that 


, 


countenance shining like the sen in his mid day 


spleudor, he sunk powerless and afirighted, and 
buried his face in the sand and lay speechless till he 
felt the pressure of Lis right hand upon him, and 


As he thus : 


The singers were those hundred and forty-four 
thousand, and they sang a new song, and as they 
struck their harps, together thus they sung: Wor- 
thy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, 
and glory, and blessing. And with one voice the 
innumerable host chanted the heavenly doxology, 
Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power be unto 
him that siteth on the throne, and to the Lamb 
forever; and back returned the long amen. Again 
and again was it taken up and echoed from rank 
to rank along that celestial mountain, till it came 
rolling back with all the strength of archangel 
voices full upon the throne of God. The theme, 
the song was new—it was the song of Redemption. 
David stood there sweeping a harp fuil more me- 


‘ lodious and tuneful than the one he swept with 


~~ 


Before those burning footsteps, those eyes of | 


‘ 


such a master hand on earth. Elijah poured his 
soul of fire into it. Isaiah gave it a loftier echo. 
The martyrs, those witnesses for truth who had 
passed through the flames to their reward, furnish- 
ed new accessions to its strength; for all the ran- 
somed of the Lord were there. Aaron went up 
thither from the top of Hor, and Moses from Pis- 
gah. Elijah’s chariot of fire never stopped until its 
burning wheels rested upon that heavenly mount, 


heard the cheering words: * Fear not, I am the first ' and thither Christ ascended from the hill of Olives: 
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Thus the redeemed have flocked one after another | 
to the Mount of God, and there they shall continue | 


to gather, until the glorious assembly stands com- 
plete, and God is all in all. 


THE HARVEST MOON. 

There is no sonnetteer that has ever lived, who 
has not occasionally apostrophized the moon. We 
are all enamored with its beauty, from the time of 
early simplicity when we cry for it as a plaything, 
to those days of romance, when we fancy it the 
place where wretched mortals are ailowed to take 
their final and spiritual rest. 

But of all the moons of the year the harvest moon 
has received the greatest amount of eulogium, 
both in prose and verse. This moon, which ap- 
pears in August, at the time of ils rising exceeds 
in beauty and magnificence that of any other 
month. The complete roundness and fullness of 
its disc, its appearance immediately after sunset, 
while the twilight is yet scarcely perceptible from 
the day, its superior magnitude as beheld through 
the ruddy mists of the horizon, all unite to yield it 
a splendor and magnificence unknown to it at any 
other season. But itis only at its rising that its 
appearance is atal! remarkble. After it has gained a 
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few hours’ elevation, it exhibits no unusual brillian- | 


cy or beauty. 


In this country there seems to exist a difference | 
' months, the moon is full in the signs of Pisces and 


of opinion among the people in regard to the 
month in which the harvest moon appears, some 
assigning it to the month of August, others to Oc- 
tober. This uncertainty arises from a general con- 
fusion of ideas respecting the harvest. 
that month is called the harvest, during which the 


reaping of wheat is accomplished; while in the | 


, tronomical explanation of this phenomenon. 


_ other month of the year. 


New England States we call that month the harvest | 


month in which the Indian corn is reaped. The 


southern and middle parts of Great Britain towards 
the end of July and the beginning of the following 
month. In the northern parts of Scotland it is not 
begun until the first of September. 


the mean between these two extremes, and is cal- 


August is in 
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our harvest. These circumstances have led to all 
the misunderstanding which exists among our peo- 
ple respecting the harvest moon, which we very 
naturally suppose must appear during our New 
England corn harvest, in the month of October 
Hence, likewise, bas arisen the misconception of 


the peculiarities of the harvest moon, very many 


supposing that it is distinguished from other moons 
by some extraordinary brilliancy or duration. 

The peculiarity of the harvest moon is a certain 

, phenomenon that attends her rising, during the 


week when she is fall, in the month of August, and 


n a less degree in the two following months. Dnu- 
ring her fullness at this time, her rising, for sever 
al successive days, occurs more immediately afte: 


on 
This 


circumstance affords great pleasure to the harvest 


sunset than at any other time of the year. 


ers, by yielding them a light for the continuance of 
their labors, after the close of day. It is not to 
be wondered, therefore, that it should viewed by 
them asa special blessing of Providence, being 


granted at that particular time when they frequent 


ly prolong their labor beyond the usual hours of 
toil. Hence, too, the poets of Europe have cele- 


brated this moon, perhaps, in many cases, from an 
experience of the advantages of her beneficent 
beams. 


It is unnecessary, in this article, to offer an as- 
Suf- 


fice it to mention the fact, that during the harvest 


Aries. This circumstance causes her to be more 
; directly opposite the sun at his sitting, than at any 
‘other period of her fulling. Hence, when she is 


In Europe ’ full at harvest time, she rises sooner after sunset, 


for several successive evenings, than during any 


In winter the full moon 


often rises before sunset, and her rising is less fre- 
> 


quently observed. When she is in the signs of 


? . . . . 
corn or wheat harvest is usually commenced in the | Pisces and Aries, her rising will often not vary 
' more than an hour and forty minutes for the space 


of seven days. ‘The harvest moon js no brighter 
than other moons, and is remarkable only for the 


phenomena that attends her rising while she is 


» full. 


led the harvest month throughout the greater por- 


tion of Great Britain and the Continent of Europe. 
The wheat harvest in America takes place on an 


' proportionately short. 


average, about the latter part of August, as well Summer are low, and they remain with us a short 


asin Europe; but in the New England States we, } 


when speak of the harvest, allude to the time 


October. 
tage. With usit is the time of apple gathering, 


as well as the reaping of maize; hence, what may | | 
be called our vintage occurs at the same time with‘ her beams. In winter, we enjoy the eummer of 


; nights. 


of gathering the Indian corn, which takes place in toa great height, performs a much longer journey 
This month is in Europe called the vin- ; in the skies, and thus affords us her longest pro- 
portion of light, during our Jong winter nights, 


) 


? 


In summer, when the sun pursues a Jong journey 


over the heavens, the moon at night, pursues one 
Hence the full moons of 


time only, corresponding with the brevity of the 
In winter, on the contrary, the moon rises 


when we need, in a special degree, the blessing of 
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the moon, and are supplied with the greatest quan- | THE TALE OF THE WIND 
: 4 454 % + . 


tity of moonlight. Nature makes the same benefi- 
cent provision for the inhabitants of the polar lat- BY EMILY R. PAGE 
itudes, by causing the moon to shine almost con- 
stant!y, and with a brilliancy unknown in the low- I’m wild and free! o’er the boundless sea 

: I take my onward course ; 

»s, during the long phos , 
er latitudes, uring the long absence of the sun J wake the wave, from its slumber grave, 
in their winter. To own my mighty force. 
It must be recollected that in England durin ' 
g 3 The fragile boat on the waters float 
the harvest, a great number of reapers come from | In safety for awhile ; 
distant parts of the country, and from Ireland in , But when [ sweep o'er the troubled deep, 
, : ; It sinks—a ruined pile. 

particular, to be employed in the labors of the sea- | 


son, after which they return home. Hence any | b= — the ina, in the breezes bland, 
“i . 1 | n careless glee I roam ; 
circumstance of nature so favorable to their toil, Te ehhsordne vdo 1 travel o'er, 


like the continued early rising of the harvest moon, | And make them both my home, 
‘ » viewed h apers with a. . 
would naturally be viewer by the reap a) There's nets apot--nota lonely expt; 
great deal of satisfaction, being away from their Nor mountain great and high, 
homes, and anxious for propitious light and wea- But o’er its height, in my wild delight, 
teas Or through its depths I fly. 
ther. And what, likewise, can be more natural, 


than that in the midst of their gladness, they | be the _ saab pe brief 
: : t droops above the stream 
should regard it as a beneficent gift from heaven, And gently sing, as I lightly swing 


sent by the good and great Being, to cheer their | The leaflet in its dream. 
hearts, and assist them in accomplishing their use- | Through columns high, that in ruins lie, 
ful and innocent labors. In Italy’s fair clime, 

After the business of the harvest was completed, : I In po na hn heedless child 
it was formerly the custom to give a feast to the | f 
laborers, which was somewhat pvetically styled | I whistle round, with a doleful sound, 
70 hi , d b The Switzer's humble cot: 
the Harvest-Home. This custom is said to be ve- In craven fear, shrinks the mountaineer, 
ry nearly abolished at the present time. A song, ' And shudders at his lot.* 
however, is still sung at the completion of their la- 
bors, whichis probably a remnant of the harvest- 
home. There is reason to believe that much of tho Se en 


celebrity of the harvest-moon has been caused by | 
these songs, in which her mild light would nataral- ; Per cee _ + sat by = oo 
ly be introduced by the singers as one of the plea-' . yscr es o ee a es on 
he 'is an heir of life, should be holy. He who 
sant circumstances attending their toil. | is attended by celestial beings, and who is 
/soon—he knows not how soon—to be trans- 
In the language of an eminent writer, men | lated to Heaven, should be holy. Are angels 
court happiness ina thousand shapes, and the ; my attendants? Then I should I walk wor- 
faster he follows it, the swifter it flies from | thy of my companionship. Am f soon to go 
him. Almost everything promiseth happiness ; and dwell with angels? Then I should be 


tous atadistance, such a pitch of estate, ; pure. Are these feet soon to tread the courts 
such a fortune, or match fora child, bnt when | of Heaven ? Is this tongue soon to unite in 


we come nearer to it, either we fall short of | praising God? Are these eyes soon to look 
it, or it falls short of our expectations; and} upon the throne of eternal glory, and on the 
it is hard to say which of these is the greater ; ascended Redeemer? Then these feet, and 


disappointment. Our hopes are usually big- eyes, and lips should he pure and holy , and 
ger than enjoyment can satisfy, and an evil | 1 should be dead to the world, and live only 
long feared, besides that it may never come, | for Heaven. 

is many times more painful and troublesome 


n the evil when it comes. 9 : P 
te There is a gloom in deep love as in deep 


nye anata? ' water; there is a silence in it which suspends 

Our thoughts, like the waters of the sea. ‘the foot ; and the folded arms and dejected 

when exhaled towards Heaven, will lose all head are the images it reflects. No voice 

their bitterness and saltness, and sweeten in- ; shakes its surface; the Muses themselves 

to gentle showers of Jove and kindness upon | approach it with a tardy and a timid step, and 
our fellow men. . with a low, tremulous and melancholy song. 


*The Swiss are said to read their destiny in the wind, 
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AUTUM N ed her classmates that the Fifteen Mile Falls of the 
Upper Connecticut, were a veritable headlong plunge 


' BY M, DE LAMARTINZE. of fifteen good English miles dead downwards! 


er MES TS Poor Kate'—she was ‘awee agee’ inthe head, but 


Welcome, ve trees in dying verdure clad. 


Weeping your golden tears on all below ; she was a winsome lass for all that. And Kate was 
Hail, lovely autumn days, whose aspect sad . 
Delichts “ 7? pees Sat a general favorite; for her little heart was always 
elights my sight and softens all my woe, ‘ 2 
. * , ’ ™ ’ | 
the right place, let her eccentric, zigzag head go as it 
With thoughtful step in lonely woodland path might 
I love to mark the vear’s retreating form, : 3 i 
li any of our readers, in the course of im 


When, sombre as the mournful shades of death, 
The sun’s veil’d rays scarce tell the approach of morn. mer rambles, leaving Crawford's or Fabyan’s, have 
a deed nassed down from the White 
Yes. in these autumn days, when nature dies, passed down from the White } 
leasant and thriving village of Littleton to the Con- 


Her glory gone, all beauteous things | see— ples 7 village 
he farewell of a friend; tlre last Y sichs . } 
T ae ! gic pig Phe * low sig necticut, they have seen the portion oO. the fiver to 
That waft from dying lips the last sweet smile to me : 
- 5 ; ad hae . e* . , , , . 
which allusion is made, and which ia to be the scene 
So ready from the shores of life tospring, of the following narrative. The river here, hem- 


Weeping for summer days of hope lone 1 ; . +) 
veeping | mmer days of hope long past, med in by high and steep banks, runs rapidly dewn 
I still look back with envy spoienant stine : . . . 
And view departed joys which yet no joys nossess'd an inclined plane o: some hiteen miics Mm ext¢é nt. 

, } Joys | . 
he bed of the stream is com post dof large, smooth, 


Earth, sun, vales, nature, beautiful and frir, ¥ maid = 
rounded stones, from between which the last particle 


For you, on death’s dark verge, a tear I'll shed; 





So lovely is the light, so pure the air, of earth was waslfed, by the eternal wear of the wa- 
That shines and breathes around the dying head. ters, centuriesago. And thickly scattered through- 
Yet to the dregs this cup of life I'l] drain. out this whole distance, lie huge boulders, many of 
This mingled cup of nectar and of gall! which rise above the surface at high water, and 
Still in its depths all hidden may remain 


One drop of life to compensate for all. against which the rushing stream dashes, and breaks, 


“re 4 and foams, with the noise and spray of a real cata- 

Perchance al! shrouded in futurity, ; PES: 
Some bliss, by hope unseen, | may desery; 
Perchance, some sister soul my soul may see, Sut the Connecticut, as seen in the season of 
To read my spirit with a kindred eye. 


ract. 


summer travel, compared with the same stream 
> 


The flower resigns its perfume to the gale, when swollen by the sudden dissolution of the im- 
Breathing its last sweetness ere it die : ‘ Epes c tie hae ie ine 1) 
My soul exhales in sorrow, like the wail nense snows of northern winter, is but a tinkling rit, 
Of some low strain of mournful melody. And the wayfarer, who has only seen it at the former 


season, has never scen ‘the lion’ at all; it was on- 





ly a playful kitten. 


THE WRECK OF THE RAFT: : The winter of 17—, upon the breaking up of 
ai which our story opens, had been one of unusual rig- 


or. ‘The snows had fallen in unwonted quantities; 
sOGME? )F E UPPER CONNECTICUT. 
aan: OO | Se ee and there had been no thaw of any consequence 


av throughout the whole season. Or if, in a few instan- 
FOUNDED ON FACT. ces, the sun and southern winds by their combined 





pleasantries, did partially succeed in exciting a smile 
BY AMASA KINNE. upon the rigid face of the hard old man, the frown 





that invariably followed was terrible; and his storm- 
Bd Bs: gi Apna Pig a ’ ing and blustering were redoubled, lest by any slight 
And stretching o’er the rocky glen, 
, Boas no hare rap ie ia Wii have been in the least degree, compromised. 
nt j relg ) stering § e 
That bends the hemlock’s branches low.’ 
Lewis. Beneath their sturdy strokes, many a monarch ping 


relaxation of severity, his authority should seem to 
The logmen had been out in unusual numbers, 


‘And what, Catherine, are its staple commodi- | had fatlen from its towering height and smothered 


ties ?? its death groan in the accumulated snows, And the 


Catherine was reciting in geography, and the 
question had reference to a certain island, formerly a 
favorite resort of freebooters. Without the least } 
hesitation, and perfectly innocent of the absurdity of 
her answer, she replied— 


‘Religion and beeswax:’ 
The same individual, at another recitation, inform- | the tyrant of nearly half the year met, at length, q 


Jz 


heaps of logs rolled up upon the river’s sloping bank, 
at a place near the head of the Falls upon the Ver- 
mont side, called the Landing, showed that the se- 
verity of the winter had not been an effectual, though 
, a serious impediment to their, labors. 
But according to the established order of nature, 
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signal overthrow. And as frequently happens in 
high latitudes, a few days sufficed to change the en- 
tire face of nature. A warm southern wind and a 
pouring rain, were the chosen agents; and rapidly, 
as if struck by an enchanter’s wand, were those en- 
ormous masses of snow and ice melted away, and 


transformed mto Alpine torrents and turbid Jakes. 

In the gray of the morning next following the 
thaw, a single horseman might have been seen ri- 
ding as rapidly as the inequalities of a half finished 


road would allow, from the Landing down the river. | 
He was clad in working-day apparel, and carried in | 


his hand a heavy ox goad, the badge of his profes- 
sion. Our readers shall be spared a more particular 


description, for of such men as Mr. Seneca Hadlock, | 


or Sneaky Hadlock, as some waggish person no bet- 
terthan he should be, had ventured to nickname 
him, they will desire to know as little as possible. 
He was overseer of the logmen. 


His route lay through an almost unbroken wilder- 
ness. ‘The steep hill sides, between which the river 
had worn out its rocky channel, were clothed witha 


heavy growth of deciduous and evergreen timber | 
Here and there, at con- ; 


down to the water’s edge. 
siderable intervals, the road entered the small, 


stumpy clearing of a settler; but all else lay buried | 


in the solitude of primeval nature. Arrived at a 
place about midway between the bead and foot of the 
Falls, he drew in rein before a rude, unfinished log 
tenement, and, without stopping to dismount, dealt 
several smart knocks upon the door with the handle 
of his goad, at the same time calling out— 

‘ Halloo'—the house!—halloo! ’ 


* Halloo yourself, Hadlock,’ replied a manly voice 
from within; ‘but what do you call so loud for? I’m 


neither deaf nor gone a journey,’ and throwing open 


the door the owner of the house, a meanly clad and } 


somewhat dissipated, but in other respects fine look- 
ing man, of about thirty years of age, presented 
himself in answer to the summons. 


‘We want to clear the Landing to-day, Mr. Brad- 
ford,’ said Hadlock, assuming a more respectfal 
manner than was habitual to him, ‘and should be 
glad of your assistance. Several of the hands left 
for home just before the thaw, and our help is rather 
short. 

‘I shall go with you with pleasure,’ replied Brad- 
ford. * How isthe river?’ 

* The old Connecticut,’ said he of the ox goad, 
using that instrument to give his words a greater em- 
phasis, ‘is up in its strength. There is hardly a 
rock in sight from the head of the Falls to the foot. 
The logs will ride like young schooners. I’m the 
oldest inhabitant in this valley, unless you reckon the 


bears and beavers, and I’ve never seen the Falls put } the strong draught horse, up the river. 
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on a look so wild and fierce before, or any thing like 
it.’ 

‘Dear Henry,’ said 4 gentle being, ‘ such as poets 
love to dream of, artists paint,’ advancing from 
within the house and laying her hand fondly on her 
husband’s arm, ‘ don’t go to that horrid Landing, to- 

day, don’t. I know yon will call it womanish, and 
perhaps it is; but I can’t think of your going there 
_ without a foreboding of evil. It is only about a 
, year since they brought along here the crushed and 
| shapeless remains of poor Wyatt; and since then [| 
can’t think of a log rolling without a shudder,’ and 
without waiting for a reply, she turned away to hide 
her emotion amid the cares of her household. 
Poor Mary Bradford!—the great reason why she 
, wished to detain her husband she had not given. She 
- would have been glad to hide it from the world— 
‘from herself even. But it must be told. Henry 
Bradford, the gifted and noble, who scarcely eight 
years before had Jed her to the hymeneal altar, and 
whom, at that time, any lady in the land could have 
been proud to call her husband, had become a con- 
, firmed inebriate! 
But she loved her husband nevertheless. How 
else could she refuse kind offers of assistance and 
protection from her friends, and choose rather to fol- 
‘ low his wretched fortunes to the world’s end? How 
‘ else could she cheerfully invest that delicately mould- 
ed form with the babiliments of poverty, and subject 
to the coarsest drudgery those daintily nurtured fin- 
‘gers? Indeed, she still trusted that he would reform. 
' And with the hope of placing him beyond the influ- 
‘ence of low associates, and out of the way of temp- 
tation, she had been willing to leave behind the 
, scenes of her childhood and the delights of refined 
life, and face unshrinkingly the hardship and depri- 
' vation inseparable from a new settlement. 
But the demon of the wine cup lives everywhere. 
: His emissaries were found even in this secladed 
} spot; and with the best intentions in his heart, poor 
} Henry was still a victim. Hence, then, the ground 
| of Mary’s apprehension; for she knew that a log 
; rolling was an extra occasion, and that intoxicating 
’ drink would be poured out like water. Speak to the 
overseer about it? She knew better than that. It 
’ was the doctrine of the times that ram made men 
‘ strong to labor; and provided his work was done 
well what recked Sneaky Hadlock the consequences 
‘to others. She could only look to Him who holds us 
all in the hollow of His hand, and who permits no 
evil upon earth which cannot be made to rodound to 
His glory. And without making further objection to 
the departure of her husband, she saw him finish bis 
, hasty preparations and ride away in company with 
’ Hadlock, mounted, both of them, upon the back of 
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The scene at the Landing was one of the liveliest 
description. A smart declivity, of some acres in ex- | 
tent, and terminating at the water’s edge, was piled 
up with lumber, in some places to the depth of ma- 
ny feet. Teams were coming and going to bring up 
straggling logs, or to place others in a position favor- 
able for rolling. Teamsters, in their huge boots and 
shaggy caps, were hurrying up and down, and the 
startled forests around rung to their cries. While all 
along the river’s brink as many hands as could work 
to advantage were busily empleycd, with huge pries 
and wedges, removing the props, starting the logs 
from their icy beds, and tumbling them, helter skel- 
ter, down the steep descent, sometimes in gangs of 
several hundreds at once, into the torrent below. 

¢ The livin’ Halifax!’ cried Tom Walker, a huge 
Jogman, throwing down a lever twenty feet or so in 
length, with which he had just been setting a brisk 
troop of them in motion, ‘ if them ain’ta limber foot- 
ed set of fellows, any way! Go it, you twistin’, 
squirmin’ critters, and tell ’em to clear the way 
down there for Thomas Walker and ten thousand 
live mill logs! * and excited by the scene, he threw 
his great shaggy cap into the air and gave vent toa 
shout that made the welkin ring. ‘Tom was a speci- 
men of the genuine Yankee, shrewd, calculating and 
generons, full of guess work and drollery. He was 
a giant in size and physical strength, and his heart 
was as large as his great broad chest could contain. 

The spectacle presented by the river, full of the 
running logs, its frantic waters leaping wildly about, 
was no less inspiring. How gracefully the timbers 
rode round and round in the eddies; and when, at 
length, they felt the influence of the strong, central 
current, how like wild horses they ran off, rearing 
and plunging down the river. 

The log rolling went off better than had been ex- 
pected. The logs were not found to be frozen to the 
ground so badly as usual, and by two o'clock in the 
afternoon the Landing was cleared, and the logmen 
beginning to disperse. 

* What upon airth, Mr. Overseer,’ said Walker, 
approaching that functionary, ‘can be the matter | 
with Bradford? He has hardly spoken to-day—his 
face is as long as a tombstone; and now he has been 
busy hewin’ and borin’ those timbers down there by 
the water’s side, this half hour.’ 

‘Mr. Walker,’ replied Hadlock in a tone of affect- 
ed indifference, ‘I believe that is just none of my 
business. You see he is laying his sticks there side 
by side—I guess he is making a raft. He was feel-. 
ing very rich this morning—shouldn’t wonder if he 
should be too proud to go home like common folks,’ 
and he grinned sneeringly at his own attempted wit- 
ticism. 

Walker was shocked. *'The livin’ Halifax!’ said , 
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he, ‘what an idee! Andare you goin’ to look on, 
Mr. Hadlock, and see the man destroy himself, and 
you the overseer ?’ 

* You mistake there,’ replied Hadlock, ‘ My au- 
thority over him is at an end; his time is up and his 
wages are paid. And, to tell the plain trath, if he 
has a mind to make way with himself in that man- 
ner, I am not sorry that I can’t prevent it; for he is 
a drunken, worthless fellow to himself and every bo- 
dy else.’ 

The generous Walker turned away in disgust. 
Approaching Bradford, and speaking after his usual 
good humored fashion, he endeavored to expostulate. 
‘Captain, what on airth are you duin’ here?’ 

‘Why, what should Ido, Mr. Walker?’ replied 
the insane man, lifiing his frenzied, besotted eyes 
from his work. ‘ I am going home.’ 

‘ Wal, that’s all square, I s’pose you are! but 
won’t you jest be slick enough, mister, to tell me 
what themi foresticks and backlogs have to do with 
it?? 

‘That’s just nobody’s business! thundered Brad- 
ford; but softened a little by the imperturbable good 
humor of his interrogator, he continued—-but it is 
of no use to get angry with such a man as you, 
Walker, and I will tell you. Look at the foaming 
crest of that old river! As soon asI get my saddle 
here done, I shal! mount upon the back of that fiery 
old courser, and ride home like a gentleman! And 
I will do such a feat as the old tomahawk himself 
never dreamed of, who first halter-broke the river 
and gave it a name!’ 

‘Mr. Bradford,’ said Walker, with the utmost 
seriousness, ‘ youare absolutely crazy. Your mis- 
erable water craft there can’t hold together to float 
amile. It will go to pieces against the first rock it 
touches. I would n’t go upon such a river in a boat, 
the best that ever floated. 
to a hole in the ground in the teeth of a wolf as big 
as old Put himself. Why don’t you go down the 


river as you came up?’ 


I should rather crawl in- 


The madman listened in dogged silence until he 
heard his companion’s closing question. The effect 
of that was electrical. His face became livid with 
rage. And hoarse with concentrated scorn and pas- 
sion, he cried, ‘ What! go home upon a donkey, 
bobbing up and down behind that miscreant, Had- 
lock! Never! It would cost his life! The contact 
of his hateful person would make me doa murder! 
My fingers would clutch his greedy throat in spite 
of me!’ 

The man was intoxicated 
He sus- 
pected some act of meanness on the part of the ov- 
erseer. And turning away, he went to seek out that 
worthy and demand an explanation. ‘I'll jest ax 


Walker was puzzled. 
it was obvious; but that could not be all. 
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the varmint,’ he mnttered, ‘ what mean trick he’s 


duin’ now. And I'll find out why he was so willin* 


jeet now that Henry Bradford should make an end 
of himself.’ 

Meanwhile the axe and the auger continued their 
work: and the raft was soon afloat upon the mad 
and praticing waters. That day, Henry Bradford 
was certainly not in his right mind. It was the de- 
Jirium of rage and drunkenness, He knew no more 
of the managing of water craft than a child. And, 
indeed, under such circumstances, any knowledze, 
or any skill, could hardly have been of use to him, 


had he possessed them. He was completely at the 


mercy of the faithless rocks and greedy whirlpools | 


around him. He had a setting pole, such as he had 


seen boatmen use, but the first time he attemptod to ; jf . - 
discerned an unexpected sight, ‘ there’s somebody 


use it in avoiding a huge rock that lay partly in his 
way, it was wrenched from his grasp with a force of 


which he had had no previous conception. He had | 


some roughly made paddles, but his craft was so un- 


wieldy that his utmost strength, he found, hardly 


made a sensible impression upon it. On, on he | 


4 ; ‘minded mother. 
went with the speed of wings. So unsteady and ; minded moth 


rapid were the motions of his trembling bark, that 
he found it impossible to stand erectan instant. And 
kneeling down in the icy waters that often rose above 
its timbers, and receiving upon his back a shower of 
spray that froze him to the heart’s core, he clung for 
bare life to the sticks beneath him. 

And the besotted faculties of that wretched man 
were atlength startled into something like a con- 
sciousness of the perils of his situation. And he 
saw that he was a lost man! The insatiate river 
held him within the terrible sweep of its central 
current with the grasp of a fiend; and every possi- 
bility of ever touching the shore was precluded. 
And that he could not long survive, under present 
circumstances, seemed quite certain; for his hands 
were fust becoming powerless from cold, and every 
new plunge ef the fiery element that bore him on, 
threatened totreak his hold and bury him in the 
cold depths of the stream. 


That day, in the cabin of the Bradfords, wore 
away like a multitude of its predecessors, weary and 
sad. With a load of anxiety that would have broken 
a spirit less happily constituted, Mary went about the 
multudinous duties of her family. Her poor heart 
was sad enough, Heaven knows; but for the sake of 
her husband and little boys, she tried to nurse the 
flame of hope in her bosom and keep her flagging 
spirits up. 

Late in the afternoon, James and Philip came 
running to their mother with the request that they 
might go down and look at the river. | 
‘ But what would mother do, if, by some mishap, 


her little boys should fall into the water? I dare 


not trust you to go alone—should you like to have 
your mother go with you? ’” 


‘O, that would be charming, mother!’ cried the 
little curly headed urchins, and they danced with de- 
light. 

The river ran at no great distance from the door, 
thongh it was excluded from view by a narrow strip 
of intervening trees. In afew moments they stood 
upon its banks, contemplating one of the wildest and 
grandest scenes in nature. The deafening roar of 
the torrent filled their ears. Its rushing tumultuous 
surface lay stretched out before them. And flood- 
wood, and lumber, and masses of floating ice, pro- 
miscuously intermingled, ran hurrying by. 


‘O, mother!’ cried little Philip, whose eyes bad 


away down there on a rock! ” 

Far down the stream, and upon the top of a rock 
in its middle current, the form of a man was distinct- 
ly visible. Who he was, or how he came there, 
were not the questions suggested to the benevolent 


‘ Sure enough, son Philip, so there is; and how he 
is ever to be got off from that rock is more than I 


’ can tell.’ 


*Can’t he be taken off in a boat?’ suggested 
James. 


‘I have heard the men say,’ replied the mother, 


(‘that there is not a boat upon the river, save one 
: poor skiff at the foot of the Falls. 


Sut something 
must be done right speedily; for with exposure to 
the chilly wind and drenching spray of the river, the 
poor man seems half dead already.’ 


‘Taking a child in either hand to quicken their 
steps she flew to the house of her nearest neighbor 
down the stream, and in hurried ‘words made 
known her errand. 


The man shook his head. Addressing a sturdy 
youth of some eighteen summers he said: * My 
son, we must have that skiff. We can do nothing 
without it. Get plenty of hands by the way and 
bring it up here just as fast as human strength can 
do it.’ But taking a hasty glance at the skies as 
the young man departed he added despairingly :— 
‘There is every appearance that the night will be 
a dark one and stormy, or I’m a poor judge. Iam 
satisfied that we shall not be able to use the skiff 
until daylight; upon such rough water it would be 
sheer madness to attempt it. I really cannot see 
any chance for the poor man unless he can sutvive 


the horrors of his situation till morni: gs 
* But that I fear is hardly withio the compass of 
mortal endurance. Could not you wade out to 


the rock with a rope’s end, Mr. Hart?’ asked 
Marv. 
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Mr. Hart replied that it was impossible. ‘* But 
yet I think it my duty to make the attempt; at 
the worst I shall then have no ground for future 
regret.’ 


Providing ropes and such other implements as 
they thought might be of use to them they pro- 
ceeded to the river’s side, where Mr. Seneca Had- 
lock, who with asmall party of hands was driving 
the river, had arrived but a moment before them. 
But who shall undertake to portray the consterna- 
tion and agony of Mary when she learned from the 
plausible overseer—for it was now too dark to 
distinguish individuals at that distance—that the 
wretched castaway in the midst of that raging 
river was none other than her own husband! She 
was literally frantic—and but for the restraining 
hands of her friends would have precipitated her 
self into the water, and sacrificed her own life in 
a vain attempt to save him. 

‘Mr. Hadlock,’? said she, suddenly becoming 
calm and confronting the overseer, ‘ I now want to 
know how my husband came to be in this horrid 
predicament ?” 

His reply was; ‘Indeed, madam, I know no 
more about it than you do. 1 supposed he had 
gone home.’ 

‘Mr. Hadlock, this willnever do. Your guilty 
looks betray you. You do know something about 
it—else how could you have told me a moment ago 
that it was he ? * 

The overseet was mute. And fearing now that 
unpleasant consequences might result fo himself, 
should his share in the affair be detected, he sud- 
denly became anxious to see Henry safe upon dry 
Jand. He even sought the privilege of being the 
first to make the proposed attempt to rescue him. 


Taking a rope around his body and a long staff in | 
: jectile force almost superhuman. 


was like | trials, those deeply interested spectators had the 


his hand, he manfully breasted the stream. 

But the effort was utterly futile. It 
stopping the whirlwind with the breath of the 
mouth. The tremendous torrent seized him in its 
icy embrace and hurled him from his feet as if he 
had been a man of straw. 

‘ The livin’ Halifax!’ cried a huge fellow, as he 
broke through the underbrush and leaped into the 
midst of them, ‘if they hain’t treed the critter 
out there on the top of a rock and gone to fishin’ 
for overseers with a bed cord. Don’t drown him, 
boys, for massy sake. Take care of that rock 
there! I want he should live long enough to settle 
his own accounts at any rate; for there’s no man 
can take the cussid kinks out of them unless he 
does.’ 

Hadlock was taken from the water ina state of 
insensibility. The freezing element had almost 


extinguished the vital spark. 
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* It was too bad to make sport of the poor man,’ 
Mary somewhat reproachfally said; ‘I fear his 
efforts to save my unhappy husband will cost him 
his life.’ 

‘ But the rope was not tied round his neci:, mad- 
am,’ persisted the incorrigible logman with a sig- 
nificant gesture, ‘the varmint never was born to 
be drowned, I’m sartin on’t. 
duckin—especially his charikter: and I'm glad he’s 
got it.’ 

Hadlock was borne away in the arms of his men 
to a neighboring house, where he slowly recovered 


He needed a good 


upon the application of the usual restoratives, 
Walker seemed to take in the different objects 
around him at a single glance; and that 
quickness of expedient for which the race is dis- 
tinguished, he hit upon a plan that resulted in the 
rescue of the perishing man from his perilous sit- 


with 


uation. 


‘What upon airth! > he cried in his usual hu- 
morous way, ‘are you duin’ here?) Why the poor 
man is actilly dyin’ ofcold. Why don’t you swol- 
ler this pesky puddle and take him off ? Mr. Hart, 
I believe your house ain’t a great ways from this 
’ere spot; won’t you just be slick enough to bring 
us here a bushel or so of live coals in a leetle Jess 


than no time? ’ 


Under an efficient leader, the work was prosecuted 
vigorously; and in a short time large fires were bla- 
zing upon the river’s bank, for many rods up and 


down. Then came the crowning act of the drama 


/ —a feat which few would have thought of, or could 


have executed. Walker actually lodged a blazing 
firebrand upon that distant rock in the middle of the 
stream. His giant limbs then displayed something 
of their real utility. High, whizzing and whirling 
on their way, the streaming missiles flew with a pro- 


And after a few 


pleasure of seeing the lone tenantof the rock re ani- 
mating his half frozen limbs before a fire, which he 
had kindled with the flood-wood that had accumula- 
ted upon it. 
And the river now within the circle of those fires 
shone with a glare like that of day. And rock and 
shore thus illuminated, their respective tenants, and 
the rocks and howling waters between them, with 
the impenetrable gloom of the background, constitu- 
ted a scene which pen or pencil would find it difficult 
to portray. 

In due time the skiff arrived, and Henry Bradford 
was once more among his friends. But he was res- 
cued from one peril only to encounter another. The 
excess and exposure of that day resulted in an ill- 
ness which bowed him to the very brink of the 

grave; and, for many weeks, called into exercise the 
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utmost pharmacy of those simple settlers to keep the 
light of his life from being utterly extinguished. 
Day and night, like an angel of love aud mercy, 
Mary hovered around his pillow, ministering to his 
slightest wishes, and watehing the alterations of his 
disease with the intensest anxiety. And her fidelity 
met its full measure of reward. 

‘Mary,’ said he one day, now convalescent, and 
sitting propped by pillows in an easy chair, ‘ I never 
yet have told you the story of my mad ride down 
the Falls; and [ never can give you a full account, 
for | was not that day in my right mind. I have no 
distinet recollection of anything until I awoke, as. 
from a painfal dream, and found myself alone in the 
midst of a wild waste of hurrying waters, and cling- 
ing, with the last remains of my strength, to the cra- 


zy sticks that lay between me and certain death, I) 


saw not the slightest chance of escape or rescue. 
And standing thus on the confines of the eternal | 
world, [ had such a view of my manner of life, and 
such a sense of my utter worthlessness, as I trust 
will hambly serve to make me a better man. Then | 
I thought of you, Mary. And the remembrance of 
all your sacrifices and sufferings on my account, and , 
of the meekness with which you have always borne 
my unhusband-like conduct, was among the bitter- 
est reflections. I thought of the little boys; and it | 
seemed strange to me that the good God should ever 
have committed such precious charge to such unwor- 
thy hands. I then thought I felt strong enough to 
forever put away the accursed cause of all our trou- 
ble from me; and I feel so now.’ | 

The door here opened, and James and Phillip en- 
tered with their hands full of flowers for their father, 

‘O see, mother, here is a letter which a gentleman 
gave me for father.’ 

The letter ran as follows: — 


‘Mr. Brapvrorn:—l’ve been clappin’ my bread- 
hooks on to the overseer, and have got out o’ him all 
1 wanted tew. He can’t have them nice betterments 
o’ yourn. The mortgage is redeemed. You may 
pay me jest when it comes handy. But if I never 
gita cent I sha'n’t care; for the look of disapintment 
the sneakin’ critter gin me when I planked the tin, 
was wuth twice as much. 

‘Your obt. sarv., 


‘THOMAS WALKER.’ 





Tom Corwin anv THE Lapies.—When 
Tom arose to speak the other day, he faced | 
the crowd as he should do; half his speech- | 
es are in his face. Several ladies sitting be- , 
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MOTHER, HOME AND HEAVEN. 


BY 8, D. ANDERSON. 








Mother, 
The first fond word our hearts express, 
In childhood’s rosy hours ! 
When life seems full of happiness, 
As nature is of flowers ; 
A word that manhood Joves to speak 
When time has placed upon his cheek, 
And written on his brow, 
Stern lessons of the world’s untrath, 
Unheeded in his early youth, 
But sadly pondered now, 
As time brings back, ’mid vanished years, 
A mother’s fondest hopes and fears. 


Home, 
The only Eden left untouched, 
Free from the tempter’s snare! 
A Paradise where kindred hearts 
May live without a care ; 
A wife’s glad smiles are imaged here, 
And eyes that never knew a tear, 
Save those of happiness, 
Beam on the hearts that wander back 
From off the long and beaten track 
Of sordid worldliness, 
To ask those purer joys that come, 
Like angels round the hearth of home: 


Heaven, 
The end of all a mother’s prayers, 
The home of all her dreams : 
The guiding star to light our path 
With hope’s enchanting beams ; 
The haven for our storm-tossed bark, 
From out 2 world where wild and dark 
The tempests often rise ; 
But still in every darksome hour, 
This hope will rise with holy power, 
And point us to the skies, 
Where Mother, Home and Heaven are seen, 
Without a cloud to intervene. 





ee 


The London Gazette contains some impor- 
tant information for the ladies, with regard 


to the manner of placing their lips when they 
‘ desire to look amiable, dignified, &c. 


It says 
that when a lady would compose her mouth 
to a bland and serene character, she should, 
just before entering the room, say Besom, and 
keep the expression into which the mouth 
subsides until the desired effect’ upon the 
company is evident. If, on the other hand, 
she wishes to assume a distinguished and 
somewhat noble bearing, not suggestive of 


‘ sweetness, she should say Brush, the result 


of which is infallible. If she would make 


_her mouth small and pretty, she must say 


Flip, but if the mouth be already too small 
and needs enlarging, she must say Cabdage. 
Ladies when having their daguerreotypes 


hind him on the stand, seat Judge Walker to} taken, may observe these rules with some 
request Tom occasionally to show them his : advantage. 


face. “ Certainly,” said Tom, “ when I get | 
through, 1 will ‘iss them all.” He never. 


—— 





No manner of speaking is so offensive as 


did it though, the deceiving fellow !—Ohio that of giving praise, and then closing it with 


paper. 


an exception. 
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EMILY R. PAGE. 

The readers of the Gem will be pleased 
with the annexed sketch by our youthful but 
gifted correspondent, Miss Page. Of Miss 
Page’s poetical talents but little need be said. 
Our readers are well acquainted with her 
writings, and have already passed a creditable 
award upon their merits. We believe it is 
the generally received opinion that her re- 
cently published poems are such as those of 
more mature years, and of higher pretensions 
to poetic lore, might well be proud of. They 
are gems of poesy—worthy a more brilliant 


setting than our humble pages can possibly | 


give them. Though it is invidious to par- 
licularize, we must be allowed to echo the 
remark of a distinguished and discriminating 


literary gentleman, that her lines “ To Kate,” ' 


recently published, would do honor to the 
talent and fame of any one of our standard 


poets, and would be an ornament in a volume | 


treating of the language of flowers. 


We must confess, however, to having had ° 


misgivings as to whether the playful fancy 


and highly imaginative turn of Miss Page's ; 


mind were well calculated to gain her dis- 


tinction in the more sober and matter-of-fact | 


field of prose writing. But the logical de- 


ductions and the truthful earnestness of the | 
following essay dispel those doubts; and we } 
see nothing to prevent her gaining as rich a: 


meed of fame by her prose compositions as 
she has already secured by her poetic ones. 
It should be remembered that Miss Page is 
yet young—having just numbered her four- 
teenth summer, and that her advantages for 
mental development have been no more than 
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the shrine of some far-off rhymster, and 


permit the gifted child of the Muses, in our 


! 


midst, to languish and die—unadored and 


uncared for! How often have they upon 
whom the mantle of poesy has fallen, lived in 
poverty and obscurity—vyea, been hurried to 
early graves by the scorn and neglect of 
those around them, and theo had splendid 
mausoleums erected above their ashes by an 
admiring posterity! Envy toward those 
more gifted than ourselves seems ever to 
exist; and there is reason to fear that the 
feeling which would strive to draw an angel 
down that it might raise a mortal up, is too 
prevalent in our midst.—Ep. 


REAL WORTH. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE, 








Real worth is not always the chosen com- 
‘ panion of the affluent, nor is its possession 
exclusively confined to them. We are notto 
seek it within the high walls of the secluded 
‘cloister alone, for itoften remains unknown 
and in obscurity at our very doors—we at 


oh 


‘the same time supposing, as did certain of 


‘old, that “no good thing cometh from se 
humble a source.” Wealth may not purchase 
it; its merchandise is not in gold and silver; 
it lies not in outward show ; it is not a some- 
thing bedecked with glittering gems and dia- 
monds, to captivate the weak heart, and win 
the sordid affections. But resting in secret 
: in a meek and unassuming spirit—unsophis- 
‘ ticated in the school of vanity, and unadorned 
‘save with the brilliant gems of instruction, 
‘do we discover real merit. Such worth is 

ever sought and admired by the lovers of 
‘virtue. There is no one that would not 
‘delight in the possession of this inestimable 
treasure. But generally, so far from availing 
‘ themselves of it by cultivating their own in- 
‘tellectual powers, they seek it only by vain 


the humblest child possesses. As has been wers, th ee 
; wishes ;—thinking ita divine gift, bestow- 


“sae 
significantly remarked, if she can now write | ed-by ‘partie! justice epou some, aad jodi. 


as she does, what will she not be capable of } cionsly withheld from others. 
writing when her mind shall have become} (Concerning true worth, many false opin- 
matured by years, and by that instruction she } jons prevail. The glory of this world has 


should, and we trust she may, hereafter re- been sought, as if with it real merit was to 
enive ? be enjoyed. Ambition has been courted, till 


: ag et 2 
. a ‘it has hurried many onward, with irresistible 

phe the angenge e ane Guat : : force, to their final ‘ais, The ladder of fame 
prophet is not without honor, save in his own ‘to its topmost round bas been ascended and 
couniry ; and the saying is as truthfully ap- | the name of the hero called great throughout 
plicable to poets. We bow faceward toward { the land,—the warrior has been crowned with 
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chaplets and honored with triumphs. Yet 
in all these real worth is but rarely found. 
Let one possess inexhaustible treasures of 
wealth, clothe him in the most costly vest- 
ments, adorn him with precious stones in 
elnborate profusion, let his dominion extend 
from sea to sea, and from border to border, 
and cause nations to bow in subjection before 
him—if true merit be wanting, all his aspi- 
rations are vain; his riches unstable as the 
changing wind. 

True worth is often mistaken for something 
very different in character. ‘This may happen 
by one’s judging from the first appearance of 
an individual, or by being prejudiced against 
him, previously, by an acquaintance. In 

such an instance, so strong is the influence 

of prejudice, our hasty decisions are not 
likely to be changed, even after we become 
acquainted with the person. A prepossessing 
appearance often wins regard, where we shal! 
afterwards find no real worth. 

Too often is true merit sought among the 
affluent; although oftener it sheds a benig- 
nant influence over the life of the humble 
poor; and, like the lowly flower surrounded 
by thorny brambles, it isinereased in beauty, 
and seems of infinitely more value, by its 
retired situation. Wealth is not its home, 
nor earth its abiding place. It seeks a higher 
place in which to rest, in the regions of felic- 
ity. But cold neglect and unbending scorn 
searee deign to look to humble life ‘for an 
example of pure merit; and thus it not un- 
frequently remains remote from the engros- 
sing cares of the world, unknown and unseen, 


“ Wasting its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Superficial accomplishments are not what: 
is necessary to render us useful members of | 


society, and fit us tor lasting joys. It is true 
and real worth that will accomplish this. And 


while we study to cultivate the mind and 


obtain useful knowledge, let us not fgrget 
this better, this far more glorious object ;— 


for without real worth, what will all our: 


boasted pretensions be? Even as vanity— 
as a morning flower, that ere eve withers and 


dies. To obtain thiscasket of untold gems, ! 


we must follow the example laid down for us 

in the “ Book of Books,” by those ancient } 

authors, eminent both for piety and wisdom, | 
Bradford, Pehel 1848, 


The rose is sweetest tm. it first opens 
and the spikenard root when it dies. Beauty 


belongs to youth and dies with it; but the’ 
odor of piety survives death and perfumes | 


the tomb, 


enn 


| — Lewis Con, 





DANGER OF FAMILIARITY. 

Too many young men have a strong de- 
sire to see the different phases of iniquity ; 
or, as they often express it, ‘to see what’s 
going on in the world.” We have no doubt 
there are some who seein order to avoid; 
and many who set about seeing with no 
worse motive, as some of the votaries of vice 
can attest. And among the still uncorrupt- 
ed ones we believe there are those to whom 
vice seems less loathsome outwardly than it 
once did. For instance, if a person has been 
many times through some vile haunt of mis- 
ery, does he not find himself wondering at 
last on such occasions, why he does not hold 
his breath any more? Why he does not 
hurry on at the top of his speed lest he catch 
the infection, that had once seemed breathing 
in the atmosphere of the place? Why le 
looks with pity on objects which at first in- 
snired but mingled disgust? Why, after 
viewing the outside till each scene has be- 
come familiar, he desires to look withia 
doors where had formerly seemed the noi- 
someness of the bottomless pit? We believe 
these causes of wonderment are not unoften 
matters of actual experience. 

We do not altogether condemn this effect 
upon the mind, because it is allied to famil- 
larity—a familiarity necessary to be acquired 
even by the philanthropist ere he can wade 
into the sink-holes of vice, wherever his fel- 
low hath fallen, to stretch forth the helping 
hand, But we would warn the young who 
are anxious to see, that they go forth strong 
in self-government—strong in a good pur- 
pose, lest, in the words of the poet, 


Vice seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
They first endure, then pity, then embrace! 








IT have stood upon the plain of Marathon, 
the battle field of Liberty. It is silent and 
desolate! Neither Greek or Persian is there 
to give life and animation to the scene. * * 
And I have stood upon the Hill of Zion, the 
City of Jerusalem, the scene of our Redeem- 
er’s sufferings, and crucifixion and ascension. 
But the sceptre bas departed from Judah, 
and its glory from the capital of Solomon, * 

* * In those regions of the East, where 
‘society passed its infancy, it seems to have 
;teached decrepitude. If the associations 
} which the memory of their past glory excites 
are powerful, they are melancholy. But 
here we are, in the freshness of youth, and 
can look forward with rational confidence to 
ages of progress in all that gives power and 
pride to man, and dignity to human nature, 
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IF I WERE A VOICE. 


If I were a voice, a persuasive voice, 

That could travel the wide world through, 
I would fly on the beams of the morning light, 
And speak to men with a gentle might, 

And tell them to be true. 
J would fly, I would fly, over land and sea, 
Wherever a human heart might be, 
Telling a tale, or singing a song 
In praise of the right—io blame of the wrong. 


If I were a voice, a consoling voice, 
I'd fly on the wings of air; 
The homes of sorrow and guilt I'd seek, 
And calm and truthful words I’d speak, 
To save them from despair. 
{ would fly, I would fly, o’er the crowded town, 
And drop, like the happy sunlight, down 
Into the hearts of suffering men, 
And teach them to look up again, 


if I were a voice, a convincing voice, 
I'd travel with the wind, 
And whenever I saw the nations torn 
By warfare, jealousy, spite of scorn, 
Or hatred of their kind, 
I would fly, I would fly, on the thunder-crash, 
And into their blinded bosoms flash, 
And all their evil thoughts subdued, 
I'd teach them Christian Brotherhood. 


If [ were a voice, a pervading voice, 
I'd seek the kings of Earth ; 

i'd find them alone on their beds at night, 

And whisper words that should guide them right, 
Lessons of priceless worth, 

I would fly more swift than the swiftest bird, 

And tell them things they never heard— 

Truths which the ages for aye repeat— 

Unknown to the courtiers at their feet. 


If I were a voice, an immortal voice, 

I'd speak in the people's ear, 
And whenever they shouted “ Liberty,” 
Without deserving to be free, 

I'd make their error clear, 
1 would fly, I would fly, on the wings of day, 
Rebuking wrong, on my world-wide way, 
And making all the world rejoice— 
If I were a voice, an immortal voice. 





THE INDIAN LOVERS. 
A LEGEND OF NIAGARA, 


To the country—to the country with me, 
dear readers. Out into the grey old woods, 
where twilight sieeps forever on beds of gold- 
en moss, shaded by the tall trees, whose 
limbs are love-laces with ivy! Out under 
the wild green arches where the sunlight 
creeps through the tangled vine, mournfully 
subdued, as if afraid of its own brightness ; 
where ali around and above, nothing meets 
the eye but an ocean of leaves, rising, billow 
upon billow, upto the very skies. Here let 
us wander and people the forest with crea- 
tures that must have lived beneath its shelter- 
ing arms before the white man broke in upon 
its solitude, and desecrated a beautiful place 
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reared by the Almighty! Away up amor 
the cliffs that forma boundary between th 

United States and Canada, in the centre ot 
a wilderness, whose tall trees fling their shad- 
ows over the wild, huge rocks, like a death 


pall over the tombof the past, the silver I 
som of the lake beams out in all its purity, 
as if some bewildered fairy had | lured 
into the forest, and lulled to eternal slumber 
by the voluptuous breath of t wild thyme 
‘and honeysuckle! All around her bed, a 
chain of weeping willows bend their long 
branches to kiss her bosom, and ever 

stray zephyr lifts them from her sweet rest 
ing place, ti ars glisten within their it no 
leaves—a tribute, perhaps, to the young, im 
passioned hearts who | l,and loved, and 
withered, beneath their shadows. 

Let us follow this worn path leading down 
the slope, round the velvet border of the lake 
and out through yonder vista that opens like 
an arching door leading from the portals ol 


| } 
} 


the forest. Hark! Do you note the awful 
voice of Niagara come crashing down th 
, like some fearful monster of the 
-antediluvian world, struggling in bis agony 
for freedom? See how he writhes and 
in his giant strength, and tosses the white 
i spray, till it hangs like wreaths of snow flow- 
ers up inthe very skies! ‘There is a legend 
‘about this wild, magnificent spot, that comes 
back upon my memory, linked with all the 
: ! | love 


huge rocks 


ioagys 


dreaminess of childhood. <A legend of 
'—not the less strong and deep and holy, that 
it beamed the first star upon the midnight of 
an uncultivated heart—not the less wild, fear- 
ful and intense in its despair, that that heart 
had learned its capability of happiness and 
endurance in the great free school of nature. 
Down upon the very verge of the leke, 
where the wild flowers were thickest, once 
rose the princely lodge of Palamato, the 
great warrior of the Wampanoags. Long 
lines of lesser tents were ranged around, 
some lost in the dense foliage, and only re- 
cognizable by smoke struggling through the 
branches, others looking out upon the waters 
of the cataract that came tumbling down the 
rocks in full view of the encampment. 

It was an hour of strange, wild beauty, 
(soran the legend). ‘The sun poured out 
his parting gifts most lavishly, and the tall 
trees waved to and fro in the rich light, like 
emerald islands drifting in a sea of gold. 
Wild fantastic creatures crouped together 
around the rude tents, while the dark eyed 
maidens flinging aside their basket stuffs, 
sought the lake side to make their toilet by 

‘its mirror, and, with woman's pardonable 
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vanity, admire for a moment the laughing 
faces that shone upon its surface, 

It was the bridal night of their beautiful 
princess Natameeta, who had been proffered 
by her father to the Narraganset King asa 

eace offering, to lay upon the grave of the 
tomahawk, which was to lie buried forever 
in the ground. The fairest and wisest of 


his own and neighboring tribes were assem- | 


bled around the hearth-stone of the warrior 
to witness the consummation of his pledge, 
the old forest had yielded its brightest treas- 
ures of wild roses and other flowers, and bu- 
sy hands were weaving them over the bridal 
bed of his beautiful child while she, the en- 
vied bride, was pining almost to death with 
bitter heartsickness. It was a strange blend- 
ing of determination and fear, of strong in- 
tellect uprooted by passion, and made more 
fearful from its wasting energies, that glared 
from the eyes and seemed burning their way 
to the brain of the princess! Prostrate upon 
a mat of costly furs, in the full splendor of 
her bridal dress, she looked the very image 
of despair. [ora moment a stately figure 
darkened the entrance to her lodge, a heavy 
footstep, which even the rich matting could 
not subdue, sounded in the wigwam, and Pa- 
lamato stood gazing upon the broken-hearted 
girl; but every trace of anguish had vanish- 
ed, and her face had assumed the rigidity of 
expression which is said to be characteristic 
of the Indian race. 

‘The bowers are hung with wild thyme 
and sweet fern,” said the warrior, “ the torch- 
es are blazing upon the hills, and yet the 
daughter of Palamato tarries from the side of 
her betrothed. Arouse thee, girl, so much 
weeping has stolen the Instre from thine 
eyes, the roses from thy cheeks, and smiles, 
not tears, should be the greeting of the King.” 

“ Smiles,” exclaimed the young creature, 
suddenly forgetting the part she had as- 
sumed,and springing to her feet, “smiles 
when the heart is breaking! Smiles like’ 
the false light which plays and dances on the | 
black cloud when all within is desolation! ' 
I tell you, father, I must weep, for my heart 
is swollen like the waters of the great foun- 
tain when the Manito is angry with them. I 
am sold,” said she, drawing up her queenly 
form to its full height,—* bartered for new 
hunting grounds far away over the blue hills, | 
and when another moon comes creeping up | 
the sky, his beams will play with the flow- ; 
ers upon my mother’s grave, but I shall not: 
be there to welcome them.” 

A smile full of scornful meaning stole ov- ; 
er the stern features of Palamato as he bent ' 


i 


wee 


! 


closely to her ear, and whispered one word, 


which gathered the rich blood like a sunset 
cloud, over her face, neck and bosom. 

He muttered, “I hate the Nurragansett, 
but I cannot shut my eyes. We are weak 
and feeble, and the scalps of our bravest 
warriors are already in the wigwams, while 
the trees of the forest are not more numer- 
ous than the chieftains of that accursed 
tribe,” and he unwound the beautifully 
moulded arms that had stolen around his 
neck, witha look of moody firmness that 
told how great a victory self-interest had 
achieved over his better nature. 

“ Tt is not because this land is more fair, 
or these flowers more bright, that the Nata- 
meeta would have the war fire lit again on 
the hills, for Palamato’s eye is keen, and 
searches deeply, and it saw thy weak heart 
leaving its (ld home to follow the Lenape 
Hunter to his scanty lodge over the eastern 
praries. ‘i'o-night,” said he, as he lifted the 
heavy skins from the door, ‘‘ to-night, when 
the moon comes out in her council, and the 
torches of the braves are lit upon the hills of 
the spirit land, then Natameeta must be wed- 
ded to the Narraganset!” He was gone. 
Chillingly the echo of his footsteps threading 
the dim forest aisles, fell upon the heart of 
the princess. “ To-night,” she murmured, 
“to-night.” What a world of misery was 
crowded into those two syllables. I: is a 
bitter lesson to the young heart when it first 
learns that sorrow lives in this bright and 
beautiful world, and lurks forever in the 
shadow of happiness. “ To-night, Nata- 
meeta will be wedded, but not to the Narra- 


‘ganset king, for then her soul would wither 


like the spring flowers, and not die. Me- 
thinks there is a strange charm inthe en- 
chanted fountain to-night,” she said, as she 
looped up the heavy furs, and stood half 
poised in the embrasures, gazing upon the 
cataract, which, in the warm rich light, 
seemed an immense sheet of burnished silver. 

It was a beautiful picture, that tall dark 
girl standing in the door of her rude dwel- 
ling, one small foot encased in an exquisitely 
embroidered moecasin, rested upon the sill of 
the lodge, the other stole {timidly forth upon 
the rough stone steps, es if half tempted to 
20 out among the flowers that nodded upon 


the very verge of the cataract, yet fearing to 


trust herself alone in a spot whose wilder- 
ness so harmonized with the half formed 
purposes of her heart. A robe of feathers 
tastefully plaited together with beads and sil- 
ver loops, composed her dress, gathered up 
around her right shoulder, aod confined at 
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the waist with the girdle of shells, leaving 
her arm bare to the wrist, around which cir- 
cled a bracelet of small silver bells, whose 
low sweet chime gave out an echo to every 
movementof her graceful form. Her dark 
hair fell like a rich scarf around a bust of 
faultless symmetry, and her eyes looked out 
from their long lashes, like stars through a 
cloud at midnight. “ To-night,” fell almost 
mechanically from her lips, like some deep 
wail of woe from the sepulchre of buried 
hopes. “To-night, and the moon is even 
now smiling in the eastern sky.” 

A slight crackling in the bushes arrested 
her attention, and with a startled look, she 
stepped forth and bent down in a listening 
attitude, till her face nearly touched the 
ground. “ They are coming,” she exclaim- 
ed, after a brief pause, “I hear their foot- 
steps issuing from the encampment—their 
voices echo from the hills—their torches 
glimmer through the trees—nearer, nearer, 
they come, and now—” 

“ Natameeta,” whispered a voice at her 
side, and a dark toil worn figure crept from 
the shadows of the lodge. A dress of coarse 
bark, rudely woven together, and ragged 
and torn with long journeying through the 
forest, hung loosely upon a frame that seem- 
ed to have shrunken by some sudden blow, 
from its usual proportions. A broken bow 
and a hunting knife were slung to his waist 
by a coil of twisted bark, and a few useless 
arrows released themselves from the quiver 
and fellto the ground, as he emerged from 
his concealment. He wore no ornament 
except a bracelet of rare shells woven to- 
gether with long black hair, and linked with 
bells of similar workmanship with those of 
the young princess. His hair, wild and dis- 
ordered, was matted with burs, and drawn 
back from the forehead, where the cords and 
veins were swollen with hideousness, giving 
to the large eyes, almost protruding from 
their sockets, a glimmering of fearful insani- 
ty. A shudder thrilled through the veins of 
the princess as she gazed on this seeming 
spectre, till her eye fell upon the embroidered 
bracelet, and then with her face radiant with 
joy, she sprang forward and lay upon his bo- 
som, motionless, as if excess of happiness 
had deprived !\er of existence. 

“ They told me you would wed the Nar- 
raganset King,” said the Lenape, winding 
his brawny arms still more closely around 
the yielding form of the beautiful girl. “ They 


told me you would wed the Narraganset | 
King, and fourteen suns have seen me toiling | 
through forests and over praries to restore the i hunter’s breast. 
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pledge you gave me here, by the lake side, 


under the shadow of the willows,” and he 


raised her head from its throbbing pillow, 
and gazed into hereyes with an expression 
of earnest solicitude, as if he would search 
out the truth which he longed, yet so much 
dreaded, to learn. ‘“ They told me truly, 
Natameeta,” said he, as her eyes quailed be- 
neath his anguished look. “ You love the 
Narraganset, and who should find it out so 
soonasI? I give you back your heart— 
mine I cannot, if 1 would, recall, for the 
the blood is freezing in every pore, and I 
will die when another calls you wife. I will 
die praying the Manito for blessings on your 
head—for light over your pathway—tor hap- 
piness around the hearth stone of your wig- 
wam. I will die beneath its weight of love, 
while you, in your happiness, will forget it 
has ever lived.” And his voice grew tremu- 
lous with emotion, as he strove to unclasp 
his hands from the grasp of the princess, be- 


; fore she could see how womanish his heart 


was becoming. 

“ Forget you?” said she, “never, never 
Oneeta, I am yours, heart and soul, in life 
or death! I have sworn it in the hush of 
twilight, when the wind had rocked the old 
woods to sleep. I have sworn it in the deep 
silence of the night, and the oath went up 
with the mist of the enchanted fountain, and 
was written among the stars. I have sworn 
by my mother’s grave—ay, last night, when 
they told me I should wed another. I crept 
down there by her side, heart-worn and wea- 
ry, and prayed that she would come back to 
me only for one minute that I might lay my 
head on her bosom and weep. She heard 
me, Oneeta, for even while I knelt, a bright 
star came slowly trailing from the spirit land 
and rested in the flowers upon her grave. 
Then my heart was like a bird, for I knew 
that star was the smile of my mother, Onee- 
ta!” 

“Die!—dog of a Lenape!” shouted a 
fierce voice by the side of the lovers, while a 
tomahawk came whizzing by, cutting the 
moonbeams in its progress and burying itself 
up to the handle in the tree against which 





‘they leaned. 


The Narraganset, wily as he was, had 
missed his aim, and, exnsperated at his fail- 


ure, with the ferocity of a hungry tiger, he 


sprang at the throat of his victim. The 
was short but terrible. ‘The toil- 
worn Lenape was no equal for the savage. 
It was but the work of a moment to crush 
to the ground and plant his knee upon the 
Stronger and stronger grew 
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the death-grasp around his victim’s throat, 
while his own became livid with the con- 
tending passions of malice and revenge, pre- 
senting an awful contrast to the purple vis- 
age of the strangling man, 


One moment more and the victory would } 


have been complete, but the quick eye of 
Natameeta had detected the hunting knife in 
her iover’s girdle, and, with the boldness of 
determination which never deserts a woman 
in peril, she sprang forward, seized it, and 


was on the point of striking, but the Narra- | 


ganset becoming aware of his danger, gave a 


loud, shrill cry that arrested her arm, and 


sent the blood rushing like fire upon her 
brain. Fearfully the war-whoop mingled 
with the scornful laugh of the Indian, and 
rolled through the dim aisles of the forest, 
and fearfully was it echoed by a thousand 
savages, who required but the thought of 
blood to arouse all the revolting passions of 
their nature. Onward and onward pressed 
the flood of human beings, like waves of the 
sea, agitated by some dreadful storm. Half 


naked forms, hideous in their gloating mad-: 


ness, were seen through the crackling bushes. 
Torches woke up the sleeping shadows and 
illuminated the woods with an awful brillian- 
cy. What wastobedone? The next mo- 
ment would usher ina death song for the 
hunter—a marriage chant for the maiden! 
The thought was too horrible for endurance. 
Die she might, and that, too, without a fear 
as befitting her daring race, but to wed the 


murderer of her lover, even with the body of } 


that lover lying pale aad ghastly before her 
-——never. It was a desperate resolve—an aw- 
ful resolve for a woman’s hand, that rushed 
upon her brain with its maddening influence. 
She had calculated upon the chances of an 
injury suflicient to prevent his pursuit, but 
not on the death of the Narraganset.— 
Now this was her only hope of escape, so 
gathering up herstrength for one desperate 
trial, she managed by a wily movement to 
throw the Indian off his euard, and befora he 
could recover himself, the knife was buried 
in his heart, and without a groan he fell 
dead at her feet. “Up, up, Oneeta,” said | 


she,as the Indian’s hand loosened in the} 
death struggle from the huater’s throat. 
“Up to the great fountain. We wiil die as 
we have lived, with our hearts’ braided to- 


gether ! Up to the charmed waters—see 
how they glide over the rocks like a shower 
of stars from the spirit land! Those. stars ‘ 
shall be our marriage bed of flowers, The; 
glorious arches that circle in the mist above | 
them, shall bend over our pathway as we sail ° 
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on to the home of the braves. Remember— 
Natameeta must be wedded to-night, and so 
she will, and her head pillowed on the bosom 
of her betrothed, beneath the waters of the 
enchanted fountain.” 

“ Hark, Oneeta, they have scented the 
blood of the Narraganset—see where they 
bend over him—and now they are upon our 


' path—one effort more and we are free, Onee- 


ta, free!” anda light silvery laugh which 
told anything but terror, chimed in with the 
deep bass of the cataract, while the hoarse 
voices of their pursuers grew every moment 
nearer and nearer; but the lovers heeded 
them not, for they were far up the rocks, by 
the bed of the waters, launching a fairy ca- 
noe of birch bark, which the princess had 
seized and borne along with them in their 
flight. 

It was a glorious night. A night that 
death would choose for the eternal spirit un- 
ion of young hearts. A night to fill the 
soul of intellect with vague longings to plant 
the flower of immortality. No wonder, then, 
that those vague longings should so fill the 
hearts of these simple forest children. Beau- 
ty and sublimity combined to throw a halo of 


glory around the wilderness of the scene. 


Even the fierce warriors, bent on blood, be- 
came silent and subdued, as they rested upon 
the rocks and Jooked out upon the swift wa- 
ters of the cataract, as far as the eye could 
reach, a lake of flowing silver, resting dream- 
ingly in the warm light, or gliding onward 
and onward, almost imperceptibly nearing 
the fatal abyss, till upon the very verge of 
the fall, becoming suddenly aware of its dan- 
ger, it seemed for a moment to resist the tide, 
then dashing madly over the precipice to be 
lost in the gulf below. ‘The moon flung her 
beams among the mist that circled above the 
waters, and wove it into a thousand gorgeous 
rainbows. Living diamonds sparkled through 
the brilliant coloring, and in the midst of 
rainbows and diamonds, as if the angels had 
built for them an arch of glory, the fairy 
bark of the lovers came gliding down the 
lake, like some beautiful spirit floating io 
the moonlight. 

Firm and ereet they stood amid the gath- 
ering gloom—no semblance of fear og their 
faces—no terror in their hearts! Onward 


/and onward glided this little bark, with its 
‘freight of loving spirits, amid the dealening 


yells of the terrified savages. Once and 
once only, a shade of sadness deepened upon 
the brow of the princess, for her ear had 
caught amidst the chaos of sounds, the wild 
cry of her father, but bitter memories crept 

















into her soul, and gathering the fainting form 
of her lover more closely to her bosom, as 
the boat trembled upon the very verge of the 
fall, her last words came ficating back : “ To- 
night Natameeta must be wedded !”’ Louder 
and more melodious swelled the chorus of 
the waters, as they closed over this savage 
scene of love and death; and brighter and 
more glorious grew the tinted arches, as the 
foam wreaths burst their clasps from the brow 
of Niagara, and scattered their white flowers 
over the marriage bed of the Indian lovers ! 


POMPEII. 


Forty years after the discovery of Hercula- 
neum, another city, overwhelmed at the 
same time, was “destined to be the partner 
of its disinterment, as well as of its burial.’’ 
This was Pompeii, the very name of which 


had been almost forgotten. As it lay a great- | 


er distance from Vesuvious than Herculane- 
um, the stream of lava never reached it. It 
was inhumed by showers of ashes, pumice 
and stones, which formed a bed of variable 
depth from twelve to twenty feet, and which 
is easily removed; whereas the former city 
was entombed in ashes and lava to the depth 
of from seventy to one hundred feet. With 
the exception of the upper stories of the 
houses, which were either consumed by red- 
hot stones ejected from the volcano, or crush- 
ed by the weight of the matter collected on 
their roofs, we behold in Pompeii a flourish- 
ing city nearly in the state in which it exist- 
ed eighteen centuries ago. ‘The buildings 
unaltered by newer fashions; the paintings 
uudimmed by the leaden touch of Time; 
household furniture left in the confusion of 
use: articles even of intrinsic value aban- 
doned in the hurry of escape, yet safe from 
the robber, or scattered about as they fell 
from the trembling hand which could not 
stoop or pause for the most valuable posses- 
sions; and in some instances the odones of 
the inhabitants bearing sad testimony to the 


suddenness and completeness of the calami- | 


ty which everwhelmed them. (Pompeii, i. 
5 Lib. Entertaining Koowledge). In the 
prisons, skeletons of unfortunate men were 
discovered, their leg bones being enclosed in 
shackles, and are so preserved in the muse- 
um at Portici. 

I noticed, says M. Simon, a striking me- 
morial of this mighty eruption in the forum, 
opposite to the temple of Jupiter; a new al- 
tar of white marble, exquisitely beautiful, 
and apparently just from the hands of the 
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sculptor, had been erected there; an inclo- 
sure was building all around; the mortar 
just dashed against the side of the wall was 
but half spread out; you saw the long sliding 
stroke of the trowel about to return and ob- 
literate its own track,—but it never did re- 
turn; the hand of the workman was sudden- 


‘ly arrested: and, after the lapse of eighteen 


hundred years, the whole looks so fresh that 
you would almost swear that the mason had 
only gone tn his dinner, and was about to 
return and finish his work! We can scarce- 
ly conceive it possible for an event connected 
with the arts of former ages, ever to happen 
in future times, equal in interest to the res- 
urrection of these Roman towns, unless it be 
the re-appearance of the Phenician Cities of 
the plain. 


Cn a ee 


—_—_—- 


VICTORY OVER DEATH. 


Oh! Death!—dark hour to hopeless un- 
belief! hour to which, in that creed of de- 
spair, no hour shall succeed! being’s last 
hour! to whose appalling darkness, even the 
shadows of an avenging retribution were 
brightness and relief! Death! what art thou 
to the Christian’s assurance ? Great hour of 
answer. to life’s prayer—great hour that 
shall break asunder the bond of life’s myste- 
try—hour of release from life’s burden— 
hour of reunion with the loved and lost— 
what mighty hopes hasten to their fulfillment 
in thee! What longings, what aspirations, 
—breathed in the still night, beneath the si- 
lent stars—what dread emotions of curiosity 
—what deep meditations of joy,—what hal- 
lowed imaginings of never experienced puri- 
ty and bliss—what possibilities shadowing 
forth unspeakable realities to the soul, all 
verge to their consummation in thee! Oh! 
Death! the Christian’s death! what art thou, 
but the gate of life, the portal of heaven, the 
threshold of Eternity ! 

Thanks be to God—let us say it, Chris- 
_tians ! in the comforting words of holy scrip- 

; tare—* Thanks be to God who giveth us the 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ!” 
| What hope can be so precious as the hope 
/in him? Whatemblems can speak to be- 
_reaved affection, or to dying frailty, like those 
‘emblems at once of suffering and triumph, 
‘which proclaim a crucified and risen Lord ; 
' which proclaim that Jesus the Forerunner, 
‘has passed through death to Immortal Life ? 
; Well, that the great truth should be signal- 
‘ized and sealed upon our hearts in holy 
‘rites! Well, that amid mortal changes, and 
i hastening to the tomb, we should from time 
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heaven ordained token, do we know that we 


to thine, set up bd anyon bs és by this | THE ROSE AND THE HEART. | 


shall live forever!” God grant the fulfill- 
ment of this great hope—what matter all 
things beside? God grant the fulfillment of | 
this great hope, through Jesus Christ !— Rev. 
O. Dewey. 





LICENTIOUS POETRY. 


It is one of the foulest and most melan- ' 
choly of facts, that writers of extraordinary } 
genius, not to be surpassed in the play of im- ; 
agination and the power of language, have } 
desecrated their talents to the adorning of ; 
debauchery, to the throwing of grace and : 
beauty over the abomination of vice. And 


A lovely rose was drocping, 

All scentless, dry and dead ! 
Upon the ground, low stooping, 
It bowed its blushing head ; 

Its leaves all dry and faded, 
Hung listless by its side ; 
No more with incense laded— 

Its fountains all were dried. 


But misty vapors blending, 
Bring forth a genial shower ; 
The gentle rain descending, 
Revives the drooping flower. 
Now from the ground upspringing, 
It blooms all bright and fair, 
And all around ’tis flinging 
Rich fragrance on the air. 


Thus human hearts,—low bowing 
Beneath affliction’s rod,— 
Their cup of woe o’erflowing— 
They sink beneath the load! 
In secret sorrow pining— 
No soothing spirits nigh— 
All earthly hope resigning,é, 


it must be a fatal and a standing reproach to ; They sadly droop and die, 


our literature, that it contains volumes unri- ; 
valed in the mere article of composition, rich 
in the splendor of diction, the brilliancy of | 
metaphor, the pathos of description, but | 
which puts all modesty to the blush, and but ; 
few fragments of which can we venture to | 
place in the hands of ourchildren. © These } 
deserve te be called the treatise on magic, | THE FALLING LEAF. 
when it is the wand of pleasure which evil | Who can behold the falling leaf of au- 
spirits wave. ‘tumn without revolving in his mind the les- 
Tt is beyond calculation, what an amount ; son it seems to teach? “ We all do fade asa 
of viciousness is fostered ina land, through ; leaf,” whispers a voice in gentle, but impres- 
the circulation of loose but beautiful poetry. sive accents. However strong and beautiful 
We speak not of publications which can be ‘the parent trees, when the season of deca- 
sold only in secret, and the venders of which ; dency arrives, the separation must take 
have only to become known to be punished! place. Itis a law of nature which no mor- 
by Jaw. We speak of those to whom no such tal power can repeal. “ Leaves have their 
open stigma is attached, but which are, nev-{ time to fall.” Buds have their time to 
ertheless, as instrumental in forming base | spring into that brief and beautiful existence 
passions and encouraging licentiousness, as ‘allotted them by the Universal Creator.— 
the more indecent and scandalous which draw “To every thing there isa season.” They 
upon themselves judicial condemnation. 


But if kind words be given, 
’T will act with magic power; 
Like pearly drops of dew, 
Upon the withered flower : 
’Twill soothe their deepest sorrow, 
Alleviate their woes ; 
And joyous smiles wil! follow, 
Like incense from the rose ! 
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‘all have one life to live—one death to die. 


There is many a young person who would ; Nature is lovely in her forms of life, anc 
shrink from gross writings with a sort of in- lovely in death. The verdure which she 
stinctive abhorrence, but who is not proof} spreads over creation in its season, is re- 
against the seductions of voluptuous poetry, | freshing to the eye and the mind, but her 
and to whom, therefore, the elegant author, | dying colors, if I may so call them, are of 
who can clothe immorality in a fascinating | startling brightness. Go into the fields ana 
dress, will serve as a sort of high priest of ; forests in October, and behold the gorgeous 
vice, though he might have been disgusted ; apparel with which she has invested herself, 
by any of its Jess polished ministers. { preparatory to her descent into the sepulchre 
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of winter. No gloomy color is seen adorn- 
ing her wasted form—no frown distorts. her 
matrouly brow. Her joy is like that of one 
who has run well his triumphal course ; ful- 


filled his entrusted commission, and is “ rea 


jy to be offered up.” How affecting this an- 


nual sacrifice of a world of beauty and 
orandeur! ‘The leaves fall, but not the tree 
that bore them. The rose fades, but the 
stem on which it grew is vital; it will sprout 
So is the life of the spiritual aspi- 
h 
Christ in God,” and in that life mortality is 


again. 
rant after a holy immortality “hid wit 
to be “swallowed up.” How mighty the 
power that can absorb all the miseries of hu- 
manity as the earth absorbs the wor!d of 


leaves that descends into its bosom ! 


But this sere and yellow leaf—look at it. 
Behold the image of the parent tree so strik- 
ingly delineated upon it. 
death. Even so it is with the frail child of 
dust, who with tearful face looks up to God 
“ We all with open face, be- 


It is there even in 


as his father. 
holding as in a giass the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image from glory 
to glory, even as by the spirit of the Lord.” 
Death hath no power over that form of beau- 
ty. The grave cannot touch it:—itis im- 
perishable. Faith assures us that “as we 
have borne the image of the earthly, so 
shall we bear the image of the heavenly.” 
Then let the falling leaf, which so softly 
sinks to the earth, after having fulfilled its 
mission, teach us how todie. Thus gently 
may we stoop to the dust and sink to our 


last repose. 


DIGNITY OF LABOR. 


We have heard among the idlers, whio float ; 


like driftwood on the surface of society, con- 
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sign, all has been wrought out by human 
hands—much of it, too, ata painful cost to 
real 
dignity ef manhood than the most bedizened 


d perfumed of those scorners of labor. It 


human hearts far more sensitive of the 


an 


was the toil of hard hands that reared em 
pires in the old, and planted republics in the 
wilderness of thenew world—that has hewn 
the rock in the quarry, built the temples and 


monuments of nations—that has achieved 
whatever fame belongs to genius, with the 
sculptor’s chisel, the painter’s pencil, and the 
poet’s pen—that has winged the ocean with 
white sails, and changed the produce of eve- 
e of the 


stars, and plumed the lightning to descend 


ry clime—that has measured the circ] 


upon wires and be the new Mercury of the 
world? Labor !—why, man of idleness, la- 


1] 


bor rocked you in the cradle, and has nour- 
ished your pampered life ; without it, the 
woven silks and woo] upon your back would 
fleeces in 


be in the siikworm’s nest and the 


the shepherd’s fold. For the meanest thing 
that ministers to human want, save the air of 
heaven, man is indebted to toil; and even 
the air, by God’s wise ordination, is breathed 
with labor. It is only the drones who toil not, 
who infest the hive of activity like masses of 
The lords of the 


earth are the working men, who can build 


corruption and decay. 


or cast down at their will, and who retort the 
sneer of the “ soft-handed,” by pointing to 
their trophies, wherever art, science, civiliza- 
tion, and humanity are known. Work on, 
man of toil! thy royalty is yet to be ac- 
knowledged as labor rises onward to the 
Work on, and in 
the Janguage of a true poet, be— 


hsghest throne of power. 


A Tlorious man! and thy renown shall be 
Borne by the winds and waters through all time, 
While there’s a keel to carve it on the sea, 
From clime to clime, 
Or God ordains that idleness is crime! 


temptuous flings at those whose heritage is 
toil. They sneer at what they term the hard | 


and swarthy hand of labor, but they forget 
that of all that is useful, luxurious or beau- 
tiful on this earth, toil has been the creator ; 
that from the marble palace to the white kid 
gloves of the tailor’s most exquisite walking 


In the water procession in Boston, printers 
and market men were in the same division. 
The market men were all robust, hearty look- 
ing men, while the poor printers looked like 
their shadows. ‘The difference was, one ca- 

i ters for the body, the other for the mind. 
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A WARM YOUNG HEART. 


BY M. F. TUPPER. 








A beautiful face and form of grace, 
Were a pleasant sight to see ; 

And gold and gems and diadems, 
Right excellent they be; 

But beauty and gold, though both untold, 
Are things of a worldly mart; 

The wealth that I prize, above ingots oreyes, 
Is a heart—a warm, young heart. ; 


© face most fair,shall thy beauty compare 
With affection’s glowing light ? 

Q riches and pride, how pale ye beside 
Love's wealth serene and bright! 

I spurn thee away, as a cold thing of clay, 
Though gilded and carved thou art; 

For all that I prize in its smiles and its sighs, 
Is a heart—a warm, young heart. 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Female education is highly important as connected 
with domestic life. Itis at home where man passes | 
the largest portion of his time—where he seeks a 
refuge from the vexations and embarrassments of 
business and enchanting repose from his exertions, a 
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magical influence over the soul. Intelligence and 


; animated discourse eminently exalt the dignity and 
multiply the charms of every female that excels in 
it. 
























«A sober certainty of awaiting bliss, 
It’s a sacred and home-felt delight.’’ 
Pr 

She who can sustain an elevated course of con- 
versation, whose mind soars above the trifles and 
' common things of time and sense,—who js distin- 
guished for well digested opinions, sensible remarks, 
habits of thinking and observation, good judgment, 
and well disciplined temper is a perpetual source of 
_ blessing and exhileration to all within her circle, 
; She will make home all that is desirable, so that 


none of her household will need or wish to seek else- 
; where for happiness. 


God speaks to man through the countless objects of 
his creation. His law, and wisdom, and gocdness 

| are written on the arched canopy of heaven. His 
; voice is among the hills and valleys of the earth— 
where the shrubless mountain pierces the atmos- 

' phere of eternal winter, and where the mighty for- 
est fluctuates before the strong winds with its dark 


relaxation from care by the interchange of affections; | 
where come of his finest sympathies taste moral and ; “@°S of'green foliage. It is these revelations from 
di lntemnsanh leee—suck a0 is saldem found in the! God to man which break link after link the chain 
walks of a selfish and calculating world. Nothing ’ which binds us to materiality, and open to our ima- 
can be more desirable than to make the domestic 
abode the highest object of his attachment and satis- | 


‘ gination a world of spiritual beauty. 





faction. } THE LAW AND PERIODICALS. 


‘‘Well ordered home man’s best delight to make, 
And by submissive wisdom, modest skill, 
With every gentle call eluding art, 
To raise her virtues, animate her bliss. 
And sweeten all the toils of human life,— 
This the female dignity and praise.”’ 


Neither rank, nor splendid mansions, nor expen- 


sively furnished fapartments, nor luxurious repasts, | 
can accomplish these actions. They are to be ob-— 
tained from the riches of elevated principles, from | 


the nobility of virtue, from the splendor of a religious 
and moral veauty, from the banquet of refined taste, 


affectionate deportment and intellectual pleasures, ; 


Intelligence and piety throw the brightest sunshine 


over private life, and these are the results of female | 


education. 


Female education is of the highest value from its ; 


imparting an elevated and improved character to do- 
mestic intercourse. Conversation is one of the grea- 


test joys of existence, and the more perfect it is ren- | 


dered by the resources of learning, enlarged views of 
morality, refinement of language and the splendors 
of imagery, the more exquisite is the joy. 

It is from education that discourse collects ali its 
original drapery, its clothing of wrought gold, its 
thrilling eloquence, its sweetest music, and all its 
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THE LAST MOON OF SUMMER. 


BY R. JOHNSON. 








The last moon of summer has faded away, 
And bas lett us in darkness its loss to deplore ; 
Nor yet if we could would we check its last ray— 
But the heart feels a sadness when summer is o'er. 


*T was but lately gay Fiora was decking the lawn, 
And the thrush sent his notes from the top of the tree, 
And the milkmaid was heard, at the dawning of morn, 
While the earliest of blossoms gave sweets to the bee, 


But the bleak winds of autumn now sigh on the bill, 
And the sere forest leaflets come circling to earth, 
And no more do Spring voices with harmony thrill, 
For hushed are those songs that sent sadaess to mirth. 


Though the autumn brings with it its bountiful store, 
In the golden corn harvest, the peach and the pear, 
And the vine richly laden, that climbed o’er the door, 
With their grapes in blue clusters low dangliag are 
there,— 


Yet there’s gloom in the sigh of the autumnal breath, 
For its sounds so rémind us of those ’neath the tomb; 
While we call each form round us, though sleeping in 
death, 
We feel there is grief in the autumnal gloom. 


Now the crow from the hill top i¢ calling all day, 
And the tree toad at evening prolongs the sad sound, 
While the shrill noted creak creak lends gioom to the fay, 
And the Katy-did sings till the morning comes round. 


But we would not repine that the Summer is passed, 
And the voice of the turtle is heard now no more ; 
No, rather rejoice and be glad to the last, 
That the Summer will come when the Winter is o’er. 





oan 


THE MAN OF PROSE, 


AND 


THE MAN OF VERSE. 


BY JACOB JONES. 














If there is a great difficulty in this world 
to raise money, there is nohe in procuring 
advice. It is not only bestowed in liberal 
quantities, a! all times, and under-all circum- 
stances, but is frequently forced upon you, 
notwithstanding any diffidence you may 
evince in receiving it. When 1 was a mere 
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/ answer to an objection from my father— 
'* don’t think of it for a moment, sir. . Set- 
ting young men up in business is just like 
setting up tenpins, they are sure to be knock- 
ed down, sir. Take my advice, sir. Give 
him a first rate education, and then let him 
shift for himself. Stuff him with Greek— 
soak him with Latin—edge in philosophy, 
chemistry, mathematics, the use of the 
globes, and all these sort of things, wherev- 
er you can find room. That’s all Benjamin 
wants to get along with this world. For you 
know, Mr. Bangs, that a good education is a 
' fortune in itself.” 

Our destiny is often shaped by the merest 
‘trifle. This conversation settled my fate. 
‘I received the best education the best schools 

and the best teachers could give. But what 
' does it amount to? I can think Greek— 
‘speak Latin—talk French—walk Spanish— 
‘and gesticulate in German. I can write an 
‘epic poem, a five act tragedy, or a course of 
} scientific lectures, in a single evening; and 
‘can furnish a leading article for the newspa- 
| pers, on any imaginable or unimaginable sub- 
, ject, ata long notice, a short notice, or no no- 
i tice atall. But, as I said before, what does 
‘it all amount to? Here I am, Benjamin 
; Bangs, after twenty years’ buffetings with 


}Jegged, spectacled specimen of genius in 
 that’once, alas! was black. The only thing 
barked in speculations that promised great 
ha inmate of divers boarding houses, and 
‘day. These speculaiions, however, were 
| cleared myself. 


; this heartless world out at elbows and out of 
: doors, a seedy, shrunken, bald headed, long 
‘ Iki ] ‘al d . 
-rags—a walking lexicon encased in a coat 
| T ever succeeded in was in contracting debts, 
: A fact—’pon my credit. It is true that I em- 
' personal advantage—have published iny own 
} effusions on my own account—have become 
? 

have figured on the books of tailors and hat- 
i ters, reckless of the consequences of pay 
| not always unfortunate—for I sometimes 
; Folks talk of learning being better than 
i riches. It may be so. But give mea mod- 








child—scarcely emancipated from bits and } ern built, modern finished house—choice food 
buckles—I remember hearing a“‘ friend of the | in the arder, the best of servants in the gar- 
family ” ask my father what he intended do- ret, and blooded horsesin the stable. Give 
ing with “that boy”—at the same time | me, while in the giving mood, a respectable 
pointing his long, bony finger at me. Firm-} amount of dividend paying stocks—a fair 
ly believing I had committed some forgotten } share of bonds and mortgages, a reasonable 
sin, and was about to reap its fruits at the ; allowance of ground rents, and a comforta- 
hands of my affectionate parent, I could: do’ ble credit at some specie Jiquidating’ bank, 
no less than put my finger in my mouth, and ; and I would willingly be’ as ignorant as a 
indulge in a loud, long, spasmodic bawl.; Hottentot—half'man, half animal, and whol- 
Bat I was mistaken, and before I was led out; ]y vegetable. Eating, drinking, sleeping, 


of the o I heard the *' friend” “say,-in © growing to aldermanic rotundity, and with 
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aspirations bounded by soups, salads and sup- 
pers. 


If my father had endeavored to make an: 


impression either upoa my mind or body, ev- 
ery time he caught me with a book or paper 
in my hand; if, instead of sending me to 
college, he had mounted me ona high stool 
in some counting-room, or had apprenticed 


have been a loving husband, a doating fa- | 
ther, and—aod—{dream often indulged in!) 
—a lax payer! Instead of no means and , 
extensive prospects, consuming the midnight | 


oil (when I ean get it,) with a full head and 
empty stomach, f might have had a house 
and home ; a rosy, comely wife, and at least 
six blooming sons and daughters. 


There's Higgins, of the firm of Higgins, 
Hoopes & Co., the wealthiest dry goods 
merchants in the city. Tom and I were 
schoolmates together, sat on the same bench, 
eat off the same apple and received our daily 
flagellations from the same birch. He was 
the biggest booby in the whole school, and 
believes to this day that the President of the 


United States is elected by the councils of} 


Philadelphia. Just see how he has gat 
along. While Ibave been making verses 
he has been making money; while I have 
been cudgeliog my brains for ideas he has 
been adding house to house, lot to lot and 
bank stock to bank stock. He is now a 
President of an Insurance Company, a Di- 
rector in a Bank, and his word is said to be 
as good as his bond, and his bond will al- 
ways command a premium, even when the 
mosey market is quoted as “tight” and 
 totteriag.” And yet he is the same Tom 
Higgins that I wrote school compositions for 
thirty years ago; the same Tom Higgins 
that persisted in spelling bread without the 
a; the same Tom Higgins that was “kept 


in” day after day to sniffle over lessons that} 


he would not, because he could not, learn. 
In our younger days, before I had run to 
seed, and Tom had sprouted into a capitalist, 
we frequently met in society. Papas and 
mammas seem to know intumively what sort 
of stuff it requires for a successful man of 
business ; but as my leaven was not of the 
rising kind, { newer received much encour 
agement. ‘Tom, on the other hand, was a 
vast favorite among them, although no appa- 
rent propitiatory efforts were taken on his 
part. His steady, plodding looks and ways, 
and the cold, business twinkle of his eyes, 
spoke volumes—of bank notes——in his favor, 
which enabled him not only to knock at the 


| doors of their hearts, but to walk in and | 


; hang up his hat there. 


‘Knew her? ‘Tame word! Doated upon 
her—loved her—the one all engrossing ob- 
| ject of my idolatrous devotion. We are all 
‘lunatics, and therefore all blind. when we 


' with all its soul-moving, heart-melting remi- 
But Laura was the incarnation 
'—the very embodiment of all that was love- 


‘ niscences. 


‘Ivand lovable. Tall, yet not too tall—hair 
, black as the raven’s wings—eyes large, dark, 
‘lustrous ones, darting lightning of love— 
| form, that looked as if it had leaped {rom the 
' mould of the brightest goddess that ever set 
' Greeks aad Trojans at loggerheads. 
| How often have I stood by the pump, in 
| front of her father’s house, the dreariest win- 
‘ter evenings, gazing at the room she occu- 
pied, covered with the falling flakes of snow, 
} and unconscioue of cold and cutting wind 
‘that howled and swept through the streets. 
[knew her room, and I would gaze and 
gaze until my eyes fairly started from their 
sockets to accomplish what no one has yet 
succeeded in--seeing through woaden shut- 


) 





a glove, Although it may be there is “ no- 
thing libe leather,” I would have gladly com- 
promised for a window shutter. 

I loved, and thought I was beloved. [It is 
true she had never made a confession ; but 
there are,at a moderate calculation, a thou- 
sand different ways of ascertaining the tem- 
perature of a woman’s heart without falling 
on your knees and popping the question 
plainly, plumply and unmistakeably. My 
esteem she sought to win; my society afford- 
ed hera pleasure she could not conceal ; 
and my opinions moulded her tastes and of- 
ten influenced her pursuits. 

Things remained thus a twelvemonth. I 
lived only in her presence, Fool that I 
was! Instead of worshiping at the shrine, 
and a welcome! wofshiper at that, | must go 
and consult the charming divinty—make a 
} tender of my heart and hand! 

The avowal was heard unmoved. She 
trembled a little at first; but it was not the 
‘trembie of anger, surprise, or love. She 
held her head down for a moment, and the 
darkest and glossiest of curls—(she always 
wore front curls)—shaded her lovely counte- 
;nance. Looking up again, with a cold, 
calm smile, she observed— 

“To say, Mr. Bangs, that I am insensible 
to your merits, would be to practice decep- 


——~ 





Ah, why do I talk of my younger days? | 
‘It was then I knew Laura Wyndbam.— | 


. ‘ ‘ j ’ “ nm | 
me to @ tailor, tinker or trader, I might row | ‘Dink, let alone speak, of our fitst love, 


ters, Romeo desired to be transformed into, 
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tion that I believe myself superior to. But They were marticd the following week ; 
have you thotight well of this matter?” ‘ but as Tom never joined in the invitation ex- 
“T have thought of nothing else, Lauta.” | tended to me by his wife, I have yet to make 
“Twill be frank with you, Mr. Bangs. | the first call. 
I have been accustomed to what is termed! ‘The last time I saw Laura, she was sitting 
the luxuries of refined life, and at, there-. in the stall of some fancy fair. 
fore; not insensible of the merits of well | 
furnished apartments—a good table and an 
easy carriageto say nothing of a carte’ (Cor, RaXsom.A volunteer informs the 
blanche upon such trades people as fancy or | Nashua Gazette, that he saw in all probability 
caprice may direct me to. What some call’ the very Mexican who shot Col. Hansom. 
luxuries, have now becotne to me the neces: | He saw a gray headed Mexican taking de- 
saries of life.” ‘ liberate aim, at the very instant he fired Col. 
« Well, Laura.” Ransom fell. A Texan sharp shootet who 
« Well, Mt. Bangs, if T should marfy any | was standing near the volunteer, and saw 
one, | would make a sufficient sacrifice in} Col, Ransom fall, said, “ Let that gray head- 
leaving such a home as I have without being | ed devil show himself again, and I'll fix 
compelled to feel the Joss of what wotld af-} him!” Soon after, the Mexican's gray head 
fect my personal happihess and social posi- | was raised above the castle wali for the pur- 
tion. Don’t think me impertinent, Mr. | pose of firing again, when crack went the ri- 
Bangs, but if 1 should consent to become | fle of the Texan, and the gray head sudden- 
your wife, what means have you to support ly disappeared, his gun at the same time fal- 
ine in the same style in which you now find } jing over the wall. 
me living ?—for I know you have too much 
spirit to think of living upon the begrudged | 


charity of a father-in-law.” | We like the following sentiment of Presi- 


Here was a perfect extinguisher of all my | gent Jefferson: If al) were of our way of 
. : ds 
dearly cherished hopes. If Lavra had COM kien go ramedrinker would ever get 
sented to become mine on the condition that } g) | : 
I would loan her twenty dollars, she would ; ® notnination for office :— 


have still been beyond iny reach. ; The habit of using ardent spirits; by men 
1 stammered forth something about conge- | in office, has otcasioned more injuty to the 
nial souls—gold—dross—and@ a cottage.— public, and mors trotible to me, than all other 
Laura shook her head. ; causes; and were I tocommetice my adminis- 
“I thought overall this before I saw you ; tration, with the experience I now hate, the 
this evening, Mr. Bangs; and am glad that | frst question | tvould ask, respecting a candi- 


your explanations have left no toom for re- | date, Would be=does he use ardent spirits ? 
pret. The ftuits of poverty and poetry are | ipl et 
certainly none of the sweetest.” 

“ But hear me, Laura, before you decide.} Nevet bea judge between thy friends in 
It is true that 1 am poor now ; but who knows | any mattet where both set their hearts uport 
what is in store forme? Iam now writing | the victoty: if strangers or enemies be liti« 
for a political newspaper. My articles are | gants, whatever side thou favorest, thou get- 
read—my Sservites prized—and as soon as | test a friend; but when friends are the parties, 
coe is over; | am certain of getting an , thou losest one. 
office.” 

“A printi , probably, Mr. Bangs. } 
No, mt ee oe mex a. Miss Leonora Fidota Angelina Jones, just 


o_o ee Ce ee 


om -——- —- --—-——- — 








gins called this morning——” | from the boarding school, in descanting upor 
as Oe Bi to you?” | the ealgarity of common people in their Jan- 
«“ You ~ him 2% ; guage, thus eloquently defines “ to eat ”:— 


“] did,” } To insert nutricious pabulum into the 
“ Tom Higgins! Tobecut out by the | denticulated orifice siuated just below the na- 
gretitest boob—oh! ah! Well I never—” | sal protuberance, which being masticated, 
“Can be my husband, you mean to say. peregrinates through the cartilaginous cavi- 
That’s very true, Mr. Bangs; but J hope} ties of the larynx, and is unavoidably domi 
that will not prevent you from being one of | ciliated in the membraneous receptacle of 


Mr. and Mrs. Higgins’ most welcome guests.” ' digestible particles.” 
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‘those forms which are made in the image of their 


THE GREEN 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


This establishment was opened in 1823, and re- | 
ceived, at first, only adults able to labor, who were | 
required to be kept constantly employed: hence it 
was named House of Industry. In 1825, the old | 
Alms House in Leverett street was broken np, and 
its inmates were removed to the new Institution, ma- 
king it at once a general infirmary; an asylum for 
the poor of all classes, the aged, insane, idiotic, and | 
disabled; a receptacle for men and women, whose | 
imprudent and vicious course of life brings them into 
poverty and sickness; and a refuge for the deserted 
and most destitute children in the city. Similar es- | 
tablishments in this country are called Alms Houses; 
in Great Britain they are denominated Work Houses. 

The House of Industry is pleasantly situated in 


South Boston, and commands an extensive view of 
the surrounding country, as wellas of the harbor, is- | 
Jands, and city of Boston. {tis about three miles 
from State street, by land, and two miles by water. 
The farm, enclosed by a picketed stockade fence, 
twelve feet high, consists of fifty-five acres, about 
ten of which are appropriated to the buildings, yards, | 
and gardens of the House of Correction, or City | 
Penitentiary, an institution of a similar size and ex- | 
ternal appearance to that of the House of Industry. 


The grounds are in a high state of cultivation, and 
produce, in fruits and vegetables, sold in the market | 
or used in the House, to the value of about twenty- 
five hundred dollars annually. Considerable atten- | 
tion has been paid to fruit and ornamental trees; but 
the situation, exposed to storms and frost, has been , 
found unfavorable to horticulture. 

Here are found, continually, mothers with their 
young children, abandoned by their husbands to the 
proverbial charity of the good people of Boston. 
Here are also found many, reduced to poverty and 
premature old age by intemperance and dissipation. 
The sight of some of these would speak with a thou- 
sand voices tothe young, warning them to avoid a 
grievous sin, not only morally injurious, but laying its 
hand, with appalling and adhesive frightfulness, on 


Creator. 


The government of the Institution is vested in a 
Board of nine Directors chosen annually by a con- 
current vote of the City Council, who serve gratui- 
tously. The Directors appoint a Superintendent, 
who resides constantly at the House, and all are re- 
quired to submit to his direction. ‘There are also an 
Assistant Superintendent and a farmer, a matron, 
two school teachers, and two other female assistants, } 
one having the charge of the clothing, the other of j 
the cooking department. A chaplain officiates regu- / 
larly on the Sabbath, and visits once or twice a | 


ett al al 
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| week in addition. 
, attendance of a physician daily. 
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The sick are provided with the 


Particular care is taken to keep all the rooms and 
passages clean and neat, being swept, scoured, and 
often whitewashed by the inmates. Ardent spirits are 
not allowed in the House, unless prescribed by the 
physician; and any inmate bringing them in is sub- 
ject to confinement in the cells. 


The most annoying and unworthy class supported 


‘in this Institution are occasional paupers—vagrant 


men and women, generally from twenty to forty 
years of age, who come in sick or disabled by their 
vicious course of life, covered with rags. They re- 
quire much attention and nursing for a few days or 
weeks, till they recover tolerable health and are pro- 
vided with clothing. They are then discharged or 
elope, and after going through, for a time, the same 
round of vice ns before, they are found in such a 
state of wretchedness, that humanity claims for them 
a re-admission. 


The subject of pauperism and the poor laws has 
been very little attended to, and consequently imper- 
fectly understood by the great body of the communi- 


ty, and even by legislators themselves. While every 


_ humane and pious feeling demands that the aged, the 
: infirm and forsaken poor, should be kindly provided 


for, it cannot be denied that too general and splendid 
provision for them, either by law or private assucia- 
tions, operates as a direct bounty on indolence, de- 
ception, beggary and pauperism. The subject is 
now beginning to excite that attention it so justly de- 
serves. In England, they find their whole system of 
pauper laws radically wrong, and a great change is 
in progress, if it has not already passed through Par 
liament. 


It has now become the settled conviction of those 
who have given the subject the most careful atten- 
tion, men, too, of known benevolence and of the 
kindest feelings, that besides intemperance and its as- 
sociate vices, injudicious alms giving tends great- 
ly to increase poverly and the public burdens. In- 
dividuals, from the best of motives uo doubt, but 
without thought or inquity, bestow their alms freely 
on hearing a.tale of woe, when that same charity 
ministers to vice or indolence, and perhaps tends to 
confirm a habit of begging instead of being an in- 
centive to labor, prudence and self-support. ‘Those 
who are really deserving of aid, are generally the 
very Just to apply for it, and very many of those sup- 
posed, on slight examinations, to be worthy objects, 
are found to be arch deceivers. While nothing 


should be done to dry up the * milk of human kind- 
ness”? to the destitute, much needs to be done to 
turn it in a right direction, 
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PLEASURE. 


What are riches, glory, ptide, 
Laurel-wreath, or jeweled crown, 
When wpon life’s troubled tide, 
, Way-worn map goes down 7? 
What are mankind's dearest pleasures, 
But the fitful meteor’s gleam 7 
What his grandeur 1—what his treasures ? 
Moonlight on a mountain stream. 


Soon we quit life’s busy path, 
For silence of the grave — 
Soon the banner, mighty death, 
O’er the proudest head shall wave, — 
Soon the dweller in the hall, 
And the child of peasant birth, 
Like the forest leaves shall fall. 
Mingling with their mother earth, 


Prince and ant, priest and king= 

Like the Nttle doors that blush 
On the bosom of the spring, 

Time's unsparing fot shall crush. 
What, oh What is pleasure then ! 

Can it hush our woes to sleep? 


f Can it still the throb of pain 


Rankling in the bosom deep 7 


When the brightest cloud that swiits, 
ision like, across the shy 

Stays the summer’s burniti¢ beams, 
As it floats unheeded by : 

Then shall glittering gets of earth 
Bid out sofrows ceast to flows 

To the joyous latigh of mitth, 
Change the thrilling pang of woe, 





HON. FELIX M’CONNELL. 


Poor McConneil! He was gifted by na- 
ture both in body and mind; brave, gener- 
ous, honorable, affectionate and faithful.— 
There is a vice which, as the canker worm 
fastens upon the richest fruit, destroys the 
noblest natures. It made him a madman, 
and laid him in 4 grave which his own right 
hand had reddened. Yet, living, with all his 
excesses, there Were bursts of his better na- 
ture breaking through the darkness, which 
forced mem to love him ; and, dying, no one 
remembered that there was any thing to con- 
demn. 

The demon of the cup was never more a 
demon than when he overcame McConnell, 
a man tich in home affections and home vir- 
tues—without which all more expanded and 
boastful merits are nothing, for, unless the 
centre is certain, the circuthferance of human 
excellence is dubious and worthless. Shortly 
before his death, an incident occurred, which 
was related by a gentleman casually present 
at the time, which we think worthy the space 
in which it will be recorded. We recognize 
and bow to the rle De mortuis nil nisi bo- 
num ; and narrate the incident because we 
believe it to be honorable to the unfortunate 
man who was the principal actor. 
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' McConnell, then a member of Congress, 
| stood at the bar of one of the principal hotels. 
jin Washington. Beside him, and drinking 
‘with him, was one who, without a virtue or 
‘a generous feeling, had enjoyed all the ad- 
‘ vantages of exalted family and gteat wealth 
‘—advantages which his innate and ungov- 
i ernable vices had, to a great extent, forfeited. 
‘ He was shunned by the good; but McCon- 
; nell had long since left the choice of his 
companions to chance, and then chance was 
; generally untoward. The individual referred 
ito, spoke of the Bibte ;'sneered at its author- 
| ity, ridiculed its injunctions; and repeated its 
{ most sacred passages with ribald comments. 

McConnell, who had been all excitetnent and 
exhileration, stood silently and sadly by 
{ without a word of rematk. The blasphemer 
| continued in language more and more offen- 
‘sive; and it Was rematked that the eye of 
| McConnell flashed even with a deepet glow 
; than that which dissipation had fixed there. 


4 At length he stepped forward, and said : 


“ Stop, my friend. From the moment J 


| fitst first looked into your face, I feared that 
‘you were a scoundrel, for God had set the 
}matk of Cain upon your forehead. | now 
| know it. Iam a bad man—a lost man—a 
} man, every moment of whose life upbraids 
‘him. But! have one green spot still left in 
my heart—I love my wife, and my wife joves 
‘the Bible. I believe in what my wife be- 
lieves, and her faith is in her Bible. It has 
| made her an angel on earth, it must be tue ; 
the man who derides it, insults her; and |} 
will hold that man accountable, to the death, 
‘ fot the wrong.” 
i It is needless to add that the wretch shrunk 
jatvay from this unexpected burst of feeling ; 
| and was not known afterwards to hazard the 
experiment of assailing the Bible in a crowd- 
ed bar room. 





pated statistics, that outof every hundred 
Atnerican merchants, only four are success- 
ful through a generation, and retire with for- 
tunes,and three out of these four, subsequent- 
ly become teduced if not impoverished by 
being led into new speculations. No people 
are so adventurous or enterprising as Ameri- 
can merchants, and none rush into business 
with so little experience. Where there is so 
| much risk there is often necessarily great loss 
‘ and occasionally an instance of large gain. 





It has been ascertained from carefully pre-. 
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POLITICS. | principles of common honesty into party 
The more we see of party management, | “feeds. When this shall be, judging from 
and the more we become acquainted with the | evidences presented, impassibilities will have 
secrets of that greatest of all games—the | ceased to be such, and a universal observ- 
gaine of politics,—the more da we feel sane- | *"°° af right and justice take place, 
tioned in speaking against the political or- 
ganizations of the country. Andtoany man; here is an important feature in the reg- 
not intimately ¢annected with the wires of | ulations of a master mechanic, which is 
party machinery,--who does not join in the | frightful to some parents’ hearts. And that 
scramble for office—this contention for perso- | is the five or seven years’ apprenticeship the 
nal aggrandizemet—the whole matter must boy that learns a trade must submit to. But 
be one of disgust and contempt. Who, save | it is an excellent discipline. It takes the lad 
those personally interested, can witness the } 91 a critical period of his life, when he per- 
scenes which every election in the country | haps has g disposition averse to steady em- 
compels him to, without blushing for human | ployment—when he is inclined to roam at 
nature, and inwardly cursing political lead- : large amid the contaminating influences about 
ers and almost politics themselves. We nev- | him—and puts him to a round of duties—se- 
er knew, and presume never shall know, an | yere at first—but soon becoming from habit 
election to pass off without the most malig- | agreeable; and when bis minority expires, his 
nant attacks being made not only upon the | steady habits and industry are established, 
political, but private character of the candi- | and he comes forth aman, the master of a 
dates before the people for their suffrages, | trade, of fixed principles and good habits—a 


without all the past delinquencies of their ' blessing to himself and to the community. 
lives being brought up and dwelt upon with } 


an earnestness and zeal worthy a better | 

cause. This searching out and bringing toi Tue Macnetic Tevecrara.—How sar. 
light the foibles and faults of even boyhood | prising are the operations and advantages of 
days—this wholesale denunciation of politi-; this invention! In the course ef two or 
cal oppgnents, and grass attack upon person- three days intelligence was communicated 
al character, may, viewed in the spirit pf par- | from and to every part of the Union of the 
tyism, seem right, just, and called for, but in | Presidential electiqn with sufficient accuracy 
the eye of truth, wicked and abominable. | ta enable the American peopie tq determine 
Let any one look at the leading political | the result. When the Magnetic Telegraph 
journals of the day, and he will find proofs as ; was first introduced by Prof. Morse, how lit. 
strong qs any that can be drawn from Holy | tle did we dream that in so short a time we 
Writ, to substantiate all that we have said. } should see a wire stretched from one end of 
He will also find, nat a spirit of inquiry | the Union to the other, capable of conveying 
manifested as to merits or demerits, but abuse | intelligence with the speed af thought, from 
and slang, recrimination and bitterness reign- | Bangor to New Orleans, from the Atlantic 
ing supreme. to the Mississippi, Already the whole cgun- 














That a change, radical and thorough, in 
the manner of canducting aur political cam- 
paigns, is demanded, none will question, but 
how it shall be brought about, is scarcely 
within the reach of human knowledge. It 





try js interlaced with these wire nerves, sen- 
sitive to the slightest touch, anpihilating 
space and bringing our eastern cities and 
New Orleans and St. Loyis within colloquial 
distance, and condensing as it were, the 


certainly never can be effected until there is whole Union into a single city. The subtle 
a complete moral regeneration of political | influence darting along these slender bridges, 
leaders, and an incorporation of some of the ; in every direction, outstrips even Time him, 
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self and conveyg “news from all nations” There is religion in every thing around us—ther is 

to the extremest ends of the Union. Com- 2 c#!m and holy religion not only in the animate, but 

mercial negotiations, messaces of friendship in the inanimate, unbreathing things of nature, and 
5 ’ > ? 


© birth , we would be wise to consider it. It is a meek and 
é o ; ; s 
auaeracemeuw ’0 irths, Marriages an blessed influence, stealing as it were upon the heart. 


deaths, news for the press, &c. are, by this {t has no terrors, it rouses not the passions, and is 
miraculous agent, disseminated with a ra pid- untrammeled by the creeds and superstitions of men, 
ity which defies space. Franklin seized the ‘oe 
lightning of Heaven and tore it from its free ; During the progress of the trial of Wm. Smith 
range of Space, but the Telegrapher tames it, | O’Brien, the distinguished Irish patriot who was 
breaks it into harness and forces it to labor Jately sentenced to be hung, beheaded, quartered 


for the benefit of Man. ‘and given to the queen, a gentleman applied for his 
autograph. Mr. O’Brien wrote the following : 





; : ** Whether on the ga/lows high, 
Socitat. Love.—How sweet is social affec- | Or in the battle’s van, 


tion 2? When the world is dark without, we The fittest place for man to die, 

have light within. When cares disturb the | Is “ye be dies for man. " 
breast, when sorrow broods about the heart, 1LL1AM Smiru O'BRIEN. 
what joy gathers in the circle we love! We 
forget the world, with all its cepa ee An old Salt in New York, about ‘‘ half seas ov- 
while blessed with social kindness. hat | er,’’ while hanging on to a lamp post, was heard to 
man cpapot be unhappy who has hearts that , soliloquize as follows—*‘It would be a comfortable 
vibrate in sympathy with cub ORs whe bet thing if I knowed where I’se bound for. Up streets 
ert ty eet a a poleove hd dark got mixed with down street, and there’s no such 
and cold, let the hate and animosity of bad | thing as cross streets at all, The moon’s cross eyed 
men gather about him in the place of busi- | and keeps winkin’ and blinkin’ as if her eyes were 
ness—but when he enters the ark of love, ; full of Macaboy. Now what am I to do? Wt 
his own social circle, he forgets all these, and , 8t@94 stilt pea ol a very pleasant chance of goin’ to 
the cloud passes from his brow, and the sor- , sleep standin’, and sb stir hang me if I know which 
row from his beart. ‘The warm sympathies ; Way 1’m traveling.” 

of his wife and children dispel every shadow } ito 10 inal Lie sate) 


joy in his bosom that | 
pred anc eat 5 ve a stran-; ¥@ know men who habitually carry their heads 


er to the joys of social kindness has not yet ; downward, and seldom look their fellow men in the 
tes to a face. The reflecting mind naturally concludes that 


| guilt is stamped upon their brows. 
¢ 





a 
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Fasnton.—While Queen Victoria ven | The two most precious things on this side the 
the Highlands of Scotland, she one day tied | »:aye are reputation and life—yet the most entindiig- 
the veil of her hat: under her chin, on ac- } tible whisper may deprive us of the one and the 
count of the chilly weather. Forthwith eve- | meanest weapon of the other. 
ry lady, the country round,” adopted the | igi 
style, and in the hottest days of the season; There is a luxury in the uninterrupted enjoyment 


loyally sweltered away in honor of the royal ; of sorrow, but it is when the tear can steal along the 
dame ; cheek unseen and the pride of stoicism all men pos- 
: sess yields to the generous call of humanity. 





—— ——-—- = | 
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Ricn.—A worthy Whig fisherman of Bev- | 


: “Bree | The idler is a dangerous member of society. He 
erly, Mass., was accosted by a rent es becomes a prey to his own passions, and scourges 
Soiler ” with—* These are free soil fish, I ' others with his vices. 


: suppose ? ” .o which the fishermen promptly ' 
replied—* Yes, I rather guess they a for | Use not evasions. when called upon to do a good 
‘they have turned two or three times since I ‘action , nor excuse when you are reproached for do- 
caught them.” ‘ing a bad one. 
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WINTER IS COMING. 


BY RICHARD 





COE, JR 
Winter is coming! the birds have flown 
Away toa sunnier clime ; 
The autumn wind, as it waileth by, 
To the thoughtful heart bringeth a sigh, 
As it lists to the mournful chime 
Winter is coming ! 


Winter is coming! the urchin gay 
Looks forward, with hope and with joy, 
To the snowy hills and frozen streams— 
E’on while he sleepeth the thought still gleams 
Through the mind of the happy boy, 
Winter is coming ! 


Winter is coming! the maiden fair, 

With a heart all merry and gay, 
iiemembers the ball—the play—the rout— 
Remembers the gay sleigh-party’s shout— 

And sings through the livelong day, 

Winter is coming! 


Winter is coming! the houséless poor, 
With a fecling of awful dread, 
Behold his approach with sighs and tears— 
His coming, to them, awaketh fears 
That, perchance, they may want for bread ; 
Winter is coming! 


Winter is coming !—to all—to all— 
With his chilly and freezing breath ; 
To the'urchins gay, the maiden fair— 
To the houseless poor—oh ! then prepare 
For the cold, cold winter of death! 
Winter is coming! 





LEAVES FROM LIFE’S BOOK. 


BY MR3, F. B. M. BROTHERSON 


CHAPTER I. 


A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To crown, to comfort and command, 

And yet, a spirit still and bright, 

With something of an angel light. 
Wordsworth. 


Geneva! atthe sound of thy name, how 
many hallowed recollections rush over me; 
how many joyous hours, familiar faces, van- 
ished smiles and kindly tones throng around 
me, and, with mute appeal, claim a resting 
place at the shrine of memory ? 
faded flowers, ’tis true, yet their fragrance 
remains with them, diffusing itself gratefully 
around , my path of life. Atthy name, too, 

smthe placid smile of our revered Principal 
reams upon me,and | hear, with stariline 


"rr 
ee 


' distinctness, ber parent-like advice and in- 
} struction. 


She termed us, by way of en- 
dearment, her “lambs,” and tenderly and 
gently did she endeavor to guide us to the 
Great Shepherd, urging, as an inducement 
that blessed promise, “ They that seek me 
early shall find me.” 

I see her now with the word of God be- 
fore her, explaining and simplifying its 
truths ; and her own life beautifully exempli- 
fied that Christian character which ever 


‘sheds such a halo of radiance around its pos- 


sessor. A word of appprobation from her 
lips was deemed of vast importance; and as 
she moved among us, with queenly step and 
dignity of mien, bestowing a kind smile on 


one, an encouraging word on another, we felt 


that no sacrifice would be too great that 


would avert gricf from one we so fondly 


} loved. 


Aud yet, sorrow penetrated the pan- 
oply of love by which she was encircled, al. 
most crushing her heart in its grasp; for 


; Death unfolded his dark pinion, overshadow- 


are 


ing her hearth and home, and detaching a 
bright link from her chain of Love. Her first 


born, the son whose arm had been her stay, 


‘and whose love her shield, was 


stricken 
down in his early manhood, and committed 
to the unreturning tomb. <A casual observ- 


er might have seen no unusual trace of grief 
}upon her calm, subdued features ; but we, 


who loved her best, knew that the long and 


‘ sleeples night was passed in tears and prayer 


—tears for the loved one gone—prayer for 


‘unwavering faith to look upward and say 


4 Thy will be done.” 
her strength. 


As her day,so was 
A heavenly hand buoyed her 
up amid the waters of affliction, and she 
came forth from them with a holier trust, a 
firmer confidence in Him who ‘‘doeth ali 
things well,” exclaiming, in the beautiful 
language of one of old, “I shall go to him, 
but he shall not return to me.” 

How fervently she blessed me in our part- 
ing hour; and when the last tones of her fal- 
tering voice fell upon my ear, every better 
feeling was awakened. I went from her re- 
solving that her gentle influence which had 
been exerted over me should not be in vain, 


‘and trusting that it would irradiate my whole 


life, rendering still more bright the starry 


crown that awaited her in that world “ where 


; ° ” 
= ‘the soul wears its mantle of glory. 
They are’ 


I have 
met her once since—but under different cir- 
cumstances. A little girl of two summers 
sported at my side, displaying, as I thought, 
those innumerable graces so peculiar to child- 
hood, and one, too, was near me who watch- 
ed with a father’s pride her every movement, 
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Heaven's choicest blessings be around my es- 
teemed instructress ! May the remainder of: 
life’s day to her be unshadowed, 


‘*Whose evening shall go down, | 
Like the evening of an eastern clime, that never} 
knows a frown.’’ 


CHAPTET 


They that with smiles lit up the hall. 
Mrs. Hemans. 


A happy party were we as we sat togeth-' 
erthatevening. Our examination had closed 
that day, and with it the mental labors of; 
teachers and pupils, and the latter were con- | 
gratulating each other on the passage of that. 
dreaded Ludbicon. The joyful sound of 
home was echoing around the room; yet, 
ere its tones died away, another strain blend- | 
ed with it, breathing of sadness—for on the | 
morrow we were to part. When and where, ' 
if eyer, should we again meet? Hope! that’ 
blessed friend of the young and ardent, dis- 
pelled partially the melancholy feelings sug- 
gested by that thought, picturing the joys of 
future companionship in occasional visits, 
and the delightful interchange of sentiment 
that should exist between us. There were. 
four of us that lingered behind when the’ 
others had all left. We were room-mates, 
and had become closely united in friendship’s ; 
bonds. Allow me to introduce my three | 
friends individually, with a sketch of the’ 
character of each. 

Mary L.- » a pensive, thoughtful girl,’ 
was sensitive and imaginative to an extreme. | 
She was endowed with talents of a high or- 
der, and her soul, that “ inner temple,” filled | 
with unwritten poetry, seemed ever to yawn 
for something not exactly definable, but yet 
understood to all that possess a keen percep- 
tion of the beautiful; a state of existence 
shadowed forth in a world of fancy as limit: } 
less as her own conceptions. “The silent 
stars,” “ The blue and smiling sky,” “ Wa- 
ters bright and boundless,” “The mysteri- 
ous truths that angels scatter over hill and. 
plain,” had each and all a language for her, ' 
revealed only to such as possess the “ divine 
gift.” I have seen her gazing, almost enrap- | 
tured, from her window as‘the last rays of 
the sun fell upon the earth. It was the hour, ' 
of all others, that she most loved; and at 
such times she would frequently repeat N. ' 
P. Willis’ unsurpassed description of an Au- | 
tumn. sunset, until she appeared really to 
have caught a ray of glory from the upper | 
world, “and mingled in spirit with the in- | 
teiligences of Heaven.” I often thourht 
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’ whata discord would be produced when 4 


a soul like hers came in contact with some 
of the stern and harsh natures this world af. 


fords. 
Her younger sister, Bessie, was just her 


opposite—a joyous and light-hearted being 
/ as ever God’s sun shone upon. 
ing brow of care vanished when her silvery 
‘laugh was heard; and it seemed to me that 
i the very flowers, as she moved among then, 
| put on brighter hues. 


‘The sadden- 


Old and young, in- 
firm and vigorous, gazed upon her graceful 
form until the eye failed to discover her, and 
then was many a blessing called down upon 
her young head. She could not lay claim to 
the brilliancy of intellect that her sister pos- 
sessed, yet a jewel was hers “ richer than all 
its tribe,” a heart filled with love and be- 
nevolence. Often, whea not engaged in 
study, was she seen in the dwellings of the 
poor, reading the Bible and other useful books 
to such as were deprived of sight, or could 
not read; and many a destitute child was 
supplied with cfothing, purchased with mon- 
ey that an indulgent father had lavished upon 
her for her own gratification. Sweet Bessie 
L , her smile is on my soul now as vivid 
as when I gazed into the depths of her 
bright eyes, beaming from the sunny influ- 
ence of her happy heart, wondering if they 
should ever become dimmed with life’s cares 
and sorrows. 


Lucy M 





, the third of our group, pos- 





sessed nothing in form or feature that was 


attractive, savea calm tranquil smile that 
rested on her face, even when in repose. 
But her sweetness of disposition, her unva- 
rying mildness, and patience, rendered her 
dear to the hearts of all. Had a younger 
scholar a lesson that could not be understood, 
and which must be learnt before recitation, 
it was Lucy’s heart and hand that made it 
clear to the mind; and if, in the exuberance 
of their youthful sports, a rent was made in 
some article of dress, Lucy’s needle was al- 
ways at hand to make good the accident, 
thereby calming the feelings incident to 
childhood from such mishaps. Few days 
passed without a juvenile offering being 
made to her, such as a flower, choice fruit, 
and I one day sawa little girl give her a 
tiny bright colored feather plucked from 
some bird. Lucy appeared as much delight- 
ed as though the gift had been of great val- 
ue. It wasof great value to her, for she 


-gloried in the wealth of child’s love that was 


lavished upon her ; and each gift, though val- 
ucless in itself, served but to swell the heap 
that she pleasantly termed her riches. How 
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‘hey clung to her as she stood, with traveling | 
dress on, ready for departure! And “ Our } 
Lucy,” “ Dear Lucy,” rested in trembling 
tones upon their young lips. When the car- | 
riage that contained her, drove from the door, ' 
I observed them retiring in a little group, and 
with tearful eyes, descantig on the merits of } 
their friend. One of their number held | 
something in her hand, on which every eye | 
was fixed, and which she appeared to guard 
very sacredly. I was puzzled at the time to 
know what it was, but having a full share of | 
curiosity, I soon solved the mystery. It was | 
a tress of Lucy’s dark brown hair, of which } 
each child was to receive a portion. But, to 
return to our narrative— 

We sat sometime in silence, when Mary 
dispeiled it by wishing that she could rend } 
asunder the veil that separated the future | 
from us, and know with certainty the destiny | 
allotted to each. Alas! could her wish have 
been realized, the present would have been | 
embittered by sad anticipations. It is a wise, | 
a merciful arrangement of “ Our Father who 
art in Heaven,” that the future is invisible to - 
mortal ken. How many parents are there 
that gaze with love and pride on the fair: 
flowers that spring up in their homes—yet, ; 
could that state, so wrapped in clouds and; 
mystery, be revealed to them, could they : 
know with certainty the lot of each, they | 
would not be comforted. None are exempt 
from sorrow; but how many, very many, are 
yet todwell in no other atmosphere than 
that of misery. 

We each promised punctuality in corres- 


pondence, and occasional visits, and these ; ; . 
evening, for at that time 1 resolved to trace 


were at the time consoling. We said much, : 
and had much to say, but the clock told the 
hour for retiring, and after repeated good 
nights, we sought our pillows, and were soon ; 
inhabitants of the land of dreams. ‘That. 
evening was indeed an era in the life of | 
each that will ever remain fresh on memo- | 
ry’s page, unsullied by Time, and effaced ; 
alone by Death. 


CHAPTER Il. ‘ 


‘* He that sits above 
In His calm glory, will forgive the love 
Ilis creatures bear each other, even if blent 
With a vain worship—for its close is dim 
Even with grief—which leads the soul back to him,”’ 


Years have since passed—and Time with | 


some of that joyous band has dealt very 


gently, scarce leaving a trace on cheek and | 
brow, while with some his withering touch is | 


distinctly visible. ‘To some he came accom- 
panied by one at whose approach the cheek, 


‘and hopeless hearts of many. 
; Cynthia H— S— found a watery grave when 


'on earth. 


RAPP P LLP 


‘ the destiny of each. 
‘mination to writing, and have ever borne it 
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though glowing with the bloom of youth, 


‘ grows pale, and who can still the throbbing 
‘heart, rendering it insensible to love’s fond- 


est accents. 
The voice of one of the number that were 


-assembled on our last evening at school was 


hushed amid the roar of waters, where it 
sounded for the last time, amid the shrieks 
of wild despair that rose from the agonized 
The gifted 


) 


the steam packet “ Home’”’ was lost. Sweet 


‘be thy sleep, my gentle friend. 


‘¢ All the high music of thy spirit here 
Breathed but the language of another sphere 
Unechoed round.’’ 


Others rest in the silent home of the 
dead. Margaret L , she can zever be 
forgotten. Our acquaintance commenced at 
school, ripened into warm attachment after 
ourreturn home. I have a large package of 
her letters, and I treasure them with a miser’s 





} grasp; I read them, and the present scems 


mingled in the past—she again lives—but as 


}] close them the illusion vanishes; and then, 


ah! then, I stand, as I once stood, beside her 
bed of death, and vainly implore her to re- 
cognize me. “I'was vain, for no kindred 
light illumed her eyes. Reason’s throne 
was vacant, and memory’s power forever lost 
How often since then has my 
soul longed for the music of that voice. She 
is with me in dreams, and then is the spell 
of the lone, dark tomb broken. 

I would speak particularly of the three 
who lingered with me on that memorable 


I committed the deter- 


inmind. The idea was suggested by Mary 
L ’s respecting the future. 


After leaving school, a regular correspond- 
ence was kept up between Lucy M and 
myself, protracted by her prompt and_ inter- 
esting replies. Her letters were always en- 
tertaining, instructive and lengthy,—the lat- 
ter property illustrated forcibly her well 
known trait. When two years had elapsed, 








‘she threw out (inone of her letters) some 
mysterious hints, from which I conjectured 
that my friend intended marriage. 


{ wrote 
‘to herto that effect, and she seemed to be 
surprised that I should cmaprehend her 
meaning so readily, but admitted the truth of 
my supposition, urging me to be near her 
when she took “the vows of love ” upon her. 
‘ This, however, was impracticable. In two 


' months from that time | received a pressing 
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invitation to visither in her new home, a 
ecard was enclosed that bore the name of 


Mrs. James Manvers,” and a postscript was | 


added by her husband, seconding the invita- 
tion, and urging an immediate acceptance. 
{t was months before [ was able to comply 
with her kind request, but at the end of that 
time I visited her in her southern home, 
which was indeed a home of beauty. Com- 
fort, yea, elegance surrounded her, and a 
fond husband’s love anticipated her every 
wish, gathering about her even more of life's 
luxuries than she already possessed. It was 
here that her unvarying calmness of soul 
shone forth with increased lustre, diffusing 
sunshine over all, and not one of her house- 
hold, (and they were many,) but felt happy 
to bask ’neath her smiles. It is surprising 
what a vast amount of comfort a cheerful 
spirit can shed around. How many kind 


feelings spring up beneath its influence that | 


under an opposite temperament would never 


come into being, just as the sun, whose rays | 
‘ peared to me to be earth’s brightest spot—a 


of light and warmth call into existence na- 


ture’s fairest works, which in the clouds and ' 
cold of winter, retreat into the bosom of the’? 


earth. 
I was enjoying the balmy air one morning 


to perform her daily duty. 


servants assume after a long residence in a 
family—(she had lived with Lucy’s mother 
since she was a child.) I spoke familiarly to 
her of the pleasant home she had, of the 
beautiful trees and flowers that showered the 
fragrance arouud us. She assented to all I. 
said, but when I spoke of the presiding genius 
of the piace—my friend Lucy—her aged 
face lit up with a proud, happy smile as she 
said she had known “one, two Missus 
Manvers before, but none like her Miss Lucy, 
for she makes us all feel so good and glad.” 
i thought that simple tribute to her influence 
a better comment than yolumes of praise 
from other sources, for ‘in my estimate of a 
lady’s character, as it should be, I place kind- 
ness to domestics and dependents as one of 
the essentials. 

My visit was protracted to six weeks, yet 
at the end of that time I felt that it had been 
short, and would gladly have extended it, if 
possible: but cheerfally committing her to 
her happy destiny, | left her. Sons and 
daughters of beauty have since sprung up 
around her, rendering still more enchanting 
ihe wealth that love had flung so gracefully 
over her. 


aati 


ee. 
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CHAPTER iv. 
She faded midst Italian skies. — Hemane. 


And Bessie L , that child of gladness 
how shall I tell you of her? It were indeed 
a melancholy task. That head, with its shi- 
ning hair—that head, laden with blessings, 
rests beneath the sod, and those merry tones 
are forever hushed. Of the numerous letters 
received from her sister and herself, the two 
{ following, from the former, will tell her his- 
tory. 

“ You will doubtless be astonished to hear 
that in one week we sail for Europe; Italy 
is our destination. JBessie’s health isin a 
precarious state, and it is the advice of our 
physician that she should pass the winter in 
that genial clime. You are well aware that 
it is but the realization of a dream that has 
haunted me from childhood, and was it not 
that a doubt hangs over the final restoration 
of our dear one’s health, I should imagine my 
happiness complete. Italy has always ap- 





paradise of genius—where poetry emanated 
even from things inaminate, and think how 
delightful it will be to pass that season amid 


‘sunshine aad bloom that has never come to 


on my friend’s piazza, when an aged servant | us except in chilling and snowy robes. 


of the house came with scrubbing materials ; 
She had that | 


privileged air about her that even the best of} a : 
Forgive my rhapsody, dear I*., for in my 


‘enthusiastic anticipations I have allowed my- 


‘¢T shall never tire gazing on its decayed 
grandeur, its classic rivers and. mountains, 
and its vales redolent with the beautiful. 


self fora moment to forget what Fate may 
possibiy have in store for me, and which 
would envelope in gloom even the sunny sky 
of Italy.” 

Sad forebodings were aroused by the re- 
ception of that letter, although I was aware 
of her ill health; and not until [ heard of 
their safe arrival and,’as they supposed, im- 
proved health of my friend, were my fears in 
the least allayed. Mary’s brilliant sketches 
[ ever perused with delight; she told me of 
the vine clad hills, and rocks blooming as it 
were with flowers that sprang from every 
crevice, seeming eager even to blossom there. 
Her feelings awoke a corresponding note of 
rapture in my heart, and frequently I have 
imagined myself a partaker in her delight 
with such distinctness, that for a moment I 
felt quite astonished to find myself in my own 
dear home. 

One morning a letter was brought to me: 
the foreign postmark told me from whence it 
eame, and as I turned it in order to open it, 
my hands seemed palsied—it was sealed with 
black. It was some time before I could sum- 
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mon resolution to open it; when I did so, 
glossy curl fell from its folds. 1 knew all, 
felt all, before perusing that sad messenger. 
“It was all over—we have laid our pride 
and darling to rest. 
health seemed to improve, but very suddenly, 


1 : 


For some time her |. 


alarming symptoms manifested themselves; | 
the cause was apparent to none, not even the | 


most skillful, and 
change she was dead. 
less is that word! Shh went from us enrel- 
oped in a cloud of glory, appearing, as her 
sou! receded from earth, to catch bright 
glimpses of that world whose only element 
is Love. 
as a seraph above, but alas, 
pale, fair form wrapt in the grave’s garments, 
and would fain clasp, once more, “the clay 
that I have worshiped to my torn heart. 


in one week from that: 
How sad, how hope- } 


I endeavored to think of her only 
love clings to the : 


Drapery of sad coloring is thrown over the | 
beauty that I know exists around me, and 


every thing appears changed. ‘The 
have lost their splendor—the waters changed 
their tone ’—even the gentle winds that sigh 
around me, laden with the breath of flowers 
which they have passed over, seem only to 
pour forth a requiem for the loved and _ lost. 
I know that my grief is vain—nay more, it 
is rebellious—but is it not pardonable? In 


that eventful week she spoke of our school : 
days, particularly the last evening we passed , 


at school. Do you remember it ? 
Mary returned from Italy changed. 
ories of the dead were ever with her, and re- 
flections they gave rise to divested life of the 
romance and ideality that had hitherto been 
assocated with it in her mind. She was led 
to lock upon it as a probationary state for the 
attainment of high moral excellence; for the 
best developement of the human heart, and 
as apreparation for another sphere. She is 
now fulfilling earth’s brightest and best desti- 
ny—that of a happy wife and mother, and if 
she ever imprints one kiss more fond than 
another, it is upon the joyous brow of one 
fair child who replies to the sweet, familiar 
name of Bessie. 


% * 





A friend informs us that immediately after 
the resuli of the Presidential election was 
known at Washington, a number of musical 
wags made their appearance before the resi- 
dence of the editor of the Union, and in a 
most mischievous manner played and sung, 
‘Oh! carry me back to Old Virginny! ” 


Mem: : 


sk ies 


} ion, “a sea of glass like unto crystal.” 
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‘A MOTHER TO HER SAILOR BOY. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE, 


Grim sorrow wreathes his pallid chain 
‘Round lips where smiles have lately lain, 
To see thee thus so calmly go, 
Unmindful of the world of woe 

That overwhelms this heart of mine, 
But touches not the ice of thine, 


Tho crystal tears unbidden start, 
To think that we, so soon, must part 
Perhaps we part to meet no more, 
Till, from the ocean and 
Jehovah shall his legions raise, 
To join in his immortal praise 


the shore, 


Henceforth, the raging ocean's foam 
Must be thy wide, unstable home ; 
And may the Lord of land and sea, 
Be father, mother—al, to thee ; 
May His right hand be ever near, 

To guard, in danger or in fear, 


May heavenly angels bless and guide, 
Through all the evils that betide ; 

And He, 
His guardian care and comfort lend, 


who is the seaman’s friend, 


And bring thee to thy friends and home, 
No more the pathless sea to roam. 


Bradford, Nov., 1848. 





OUR WONDROUS ATMOSPHERE. 


The atmosphere rises above us with its 
cathedral dome arching towards heaven, of 
which it isthe most familiar synonyme and 
symbol. It floats around us like that grand 


object which the apostle John saw in his vis- 
So 


massive is it that when it begins to stir it 
tosses about great ships like playthings, and 
sweeps cities and forests like snow flakes to 
destruction before it; and yet so mobile 
that we have lived years in it before we can 
be persuaded that it exists at all, and the 
great bulk of mankind never realize the 
truth that they are bathed in an ocean of air. 
Its weight is so enormous that iron shivers 
before it like glass; yet a soap ball sails 


is 


through it with impunity, and the thinnest 


insect waves it aside with its wing. It min- 
isters lavishly to toall the senses. We touch 
it not, but it touches us. Its warm south winds 
bring back color to the pale face of the inva- 
lid; its cool west winds “refresh the fevered 
brow, and make the biood mantle in our 


cheeks ; even its north blast braces into new 
vivor the hardened children of our rugged 
‘climate. The eve is indebted to it for all th 
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magnificence of sunrise, the full brightness 


of midday, the chastened radiance of the | 


gloaming, and the clouds that cradle near the 
setting, sun. ut for it the rainbow would 
want its “ triumphal arch,” and the winds 
would not send their fleecy messengers on 
errands round the heavens ; 


nor would drops of dew gather on the flowers; 
the kindly rain would never fall, nor hail- 
storm and fog diversify the face of the sky. 
Our naked globe would turn its tanned and 
unhsadowed forehead to the sun, and one 


dreary monotouous blaze of light and heat | 
Were there } 
no atmosphere, the evening sun would in a} 
moment set, and without warning plunge the } 
But the air keeps in her | 


dazzle and burn up all things. 


earth in darkness. 
hand a sheath of his rays, and lets them slip 


the cold ether | 
would not shed snow feathers.on the earth, 


but slowly through her fingers, so that the’ 


shadows of evening are gathered by degrees, 
and the flowers have time to bow their heads, 
and each creature space to find a place of rest 
and to nestle to repose. 


(age meets our view. 


In the morning the | 
garish sun would at one bound burst from! 
the bosom of night, and blaze abeve the ho- ' 
rizon; but the air watches for his coming, ' 


and sends at first but one little ray to an-: 


nounce his approach, and then another, and 
by and bya handful, and so gently draws 
aside the curtain of night, and slowly lets the 
light fall on the face of the sleeping earth, 
till her eyelids open, and, like man, she goeth 
forth again to her labor till the evening. 
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HUMILITY. 


Should not the conviction of the happy in- 
fluence of humility constrain us to cherish it 


with the tenderest care? Should we not keep, 
the sense of our manifold offences, our deep | 
unworthiness, continually before our view ?' 


By abiding at the foot of the cross—by con- 
trasting what we have received, with the re- 
turns we have made, what God has done for 
our happiness, with what we have done for 
his glory, by bringing our character into the 
light of the Savior’s, and beholding our dis- 
charge of every duty in the balance of the 


sanctuary, and examining, by the standard of ' 
God's word, the use we have made of the tal- | 


ents entrusted to our charge by remembering 
on what a tenure we hold our hopes of hea- 


worthy, and especially by looking to, and lean- } 
ing upon, and beseeching of the Holy Spirit. 


to promote the growth of this excellent grace, 
we may hope to exhibit more of the attractive 
iofluence of this loveliest ornament of the 
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| Christian character. Then shall we be pre- 
pared to bend in lowly adoration at our Re- 
deemer’s feet; to cast our crown in perfect 
/ humility before his throne, crying out from 
the depths of an humble, and therefore a grate- 
| ful heart, “‘ Thou art worthy for thou hast re- 
deemed me unto God by thy blood! Thou art 
worthy, for thou hast clothed me with thy 
righteousness ! Thou art worthy, for thou 
hast sanctified me by thy grace! Worthy 
indeed of everlasting love, adoration and 
praise! For all I am, all I have, all I shall 
throughout eternity enjoy, I owe to thee !” 





GOD SEEN IN HIS WORKS. 


Well indeed is it said that the heavens de- 
clare the glory of God. This great Being is 
every where present, He exists all around 
us. He is not, as we are apt to imagine, ata 
great distance. Wherever we turn his im- 
We see him in the 
earth, in the air, in the sun, moon, and stars. 
We feel him in ourselves. He is always 
working round us; he performs the greatest 
operations, produces the noblest effects, dis- 
covers himself in a thousand different ways, 
and yet the real God remains unseen. All 


parts of creation are equally under bis in- 


: life into the meanest insect on earth. 


waves onthe mountain. 


spection. ‘Though he warms the breast of 
the highest angel in heaven, yet he breathes 
He 
lives through all his works, supporting all by 
the word of his power. He shines in the 
verdure that clothes the plains, in the ,lily 
that delights the vale, and in the forest that 
He supports the 


} slender reed that trembles in the breeze, and 


the sturdy oak that defies the tempest. His 
presence cheers the inanimate creation. 

Far in the wilderness, where human eye nev- 
er saw, where the savage foot never trod, 


there he bids the blooming forest smile, and 


; the blushing rose open its leaves to the morn- 


There nature lives in all her wan- 


ing sun. 
There the ravished eye, 


ton wilderness. 


, hurrying from scene to scene, is lost in one 


vast blush of beauty. From the dark stream 
that rolls through the forest, the silver-scaled 
fish leap up, and humbly mean the praise of 
God. Though man remain silent, yet God 
will have praise. He regards, observes, up- 


y a- holds, connects and equals all.— Mazcy. 
ven, even the merits of Him alone who is , 





Providence hath placed all things th at are for our 
| advantage close at hand ; but gold and silver nature 
i hath hidden in the bowels of the earth, and they 


; 


were mingled with dirt till avarice parted them 
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LIFE. 

‘* All my past life is mine no more, 
The flying hours are gone ; 
Like transitory dreams given o'er, 
Whose images are kept in store 
By memory alone. 
The time that is to come is not; 
How can it then be mine? 
The present moment's all my lot, 
And that, as fast as it is got, 
Pleasure, is only thine.” 


And thus man goes onto the end of the: 


chapter. Like the shepherd boy, who for 
sport cried out the wolf 1s coming, to create 
a false alarm, and who, when his flock was 


being worried by the self same enemy in| 


earnest, cried out in vain for succor, so silly 


man trifles with his constitution, until the aid 


he might else have relied on fails to come to 
his rescue. 


is. To the 


What a coward a sick man 


moment preceding his illness, despite the } 
warnings he may have had, he drains his | 


goblet and glories in his daring. The instant 


he is smitten, he becomes as quietas a lamb, | 


and fearful as the timid hare. With 
anxiety will he watch the sympathizing looks 


of friends, and those who heed him, and how : 


imploringly he beseeches in his heart he may 
yet be spared. The respite of a day, an 
hour, a minute isa boon. We have all so 
much unsettled yet to fulfil. 


It isnota pleasant thing to die by any 
means, but sooner or later we must. Death 
at its proper period is not imposed upon us as 
a punishment, it is the repose for the weary 
—the rest when the task is done. 
losophy; although it may reconcile us to the 


impending event, still yields poor consolation | 


to the expiring man, who has only himself to 
blame for the curtailment of his existence. 


Death should be met by resignation, and, 
when due at the conclusion of our course, 
welcomed like our night’s slumber; but come 
when it may, ’tis a terrible separation from 
those we love and leave. Suppose the sum- 
mons in the midst of our career—at the mo- 
ment of our most important duties, when our 
cares and our families’ welfare most need our 


what | 


This phi-: 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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be our young tribe of defenceless children, to 


the cold mercies of a self absorbed world 


And we—ourselves, to— 
‘‘ Go, we know not where: 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod 
How beautiful it is to live. 
for what purposes are we born ? 


Sceptics ask 
Why we 
are sent into this world of suffering and af. 
‘fliction to live a season, and be clipped off in 
our prime, or 


‘To grunt and sweat under a weary life.”’ 


Take the picture as presented to a content 
ed mind—as viewed by one, who, sensible of 
his mission here, to fuifill the several offices 
}of son, father and friend, finds delight in 

their realization. Such a being may well 
regret to leave, and may cling to the stay. 
Can there be a greater enjoyment than the 
exercise of the affections? Can there be a 
purer feeling than hallowed love—than well 
tricd friendship, than paternal joy? In pos- 
session of these, unmerited misery falls 
lightly—the world’s frown can be borne, and 
amid the consciousness of a life dutifully and 
-reverently passed, d¢ath loses its dread and 
Add, however, to these endear- 
‘ments, worldly prudence and perseverance, 
: (for industry and thrift never yet failed to 
‘overcome all difficulties,) and the load of life 
is lightened by the absence of poverty’s dregs 
;—of disappointed hopes and earthly wants. 
; To the many denials of the fact, there have 
been and are those who have attained the pa- 
triarch’s age, and can rejoice in a life of con- 
tinued bliss and happiness, who from care 
‘have never known sickness, who from justice 
‘have never exceeded their income, who from 
‘the good example they have set to their chil- 


dren have never known domestic infelicity 


its Sling. 


; 


,and who from a pure and properly passed life 


do not fear death. To such how beautiful it 
‘is to live, how worthy it is not to abuse the 
Who, 
‘then, can deny the value of life, which, if 


‘ privilege, and how easy it is to die! 
4 Pp S ~ 


efforts. Certainly then it is most embitter-; used as it ought to be, brings us to so fearless 


) 
ing to dic, to bequeath our consort, and may | 


and contented a close. 
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ARISTOCRACY, 


There are men—we blush to call them 
men—who turn up their noses atthe me- 
chanic and humble laborer. Being liberally 
educated, as it iscalled—they look down 
with a sort of contempt on those, who in 


some cases have contributed to their support. 


“You need not despise a spinniug wheel,” 
said an old lady to her pompous son, one day, 
‘‘for many a night have I worked at it to 
get money to send you to school.” There 
are women, too, who will not touch a necdle 
with their delicate hands, who laugh at the 


work in factories, for a living. 


the last pink novel. 
—shall we call her a lady ?—of this com- 
plexion. She was loudly belaboring a poor, 
hard working girl, calling her low and unre- 
fined. 
nothing but a low mechanic.” “ Yes,” re- 
marked a woman present, “her father wasa 
mechanic. 
the same neighborhood with your mother, 
when she went out a washing.” There, 
reader, if you had been present, you would 
have seen a strange confusion of face, and 
heard a vain attempt to utter something too 
prickiy to come out. 
When we hear men or women speak lightly 
of the industrious part of the community, 


“ Why,” said she, ‘“‘her father was 


_this wicked world. 


I knew him well, for he lived in. 


It stuck in her throat. | 


we feel just like tracing back their gene-. 


alogy. We have done so in several instan- 
ces, and you would be surprised at what we 
learned. 
acquaintance is the grandson of a fiddler; 


The most aristocratic man of our 


the proudest woman, the daughter of a_ 


washerwoman. 


virtuous person, however poor he or she may 
be. The wise and good respect and love 
goodness wherever it is found, 





We must not look for happiness in the world, nor 
in the things of tho world, but within ourselves, in 


our tempers and in our hearts. 





It betrays a lack of good ° 
sense to condemn or look with contempt on a: 


, proper. 
; that is unfashionable. 


‘mourn all the days of your life. 
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; When a Baltimore girl is kissed she says she is ta 
{ king chloroform and remains insensible as long a 
the operation lasts.—Sun. 


Poh! When a Portland girl is kissed, so far from 
losing her senses, she is wide awake enough to re- 
turn it with interest.—TZvranscript, 

In Bradford, the high tariff on kisses has nearly 
suppressed the traflic therein, except in a contraband 
way. Our girls are ** wide awake’’ enough, and 
many kissable lips are proffered, but, the young men 
fearing ‘‘ a.thoru beneath the rose,’’ they mostly 


—‘‘ waste their sweetness on the desert air! ’ 





The women of Polana have a watchful eye ove: 
their daughters, and make them wear little bells on 


their persons, to denote where they are and what 
poor and industrious, who learn trades, or | ey are about.—Lady’s Dollar Newspaper. 
“La! how 

unrefined they are,” she says, with a scorn-, 
ful smile, as she lounges on the sofa, reading | 


We once knew a Jady | 


The daughters of America are little belles them- 
selves—and yet their mothers don’t always know 
when they are out. 





Fight hard against a hasty temper. Anger will 
come, but resist it stoutly. A spark will set a house 
on fire. A fit of passion may give you cause to 
Never revenge an 
injury. 

Good advice, but ** confounded hard ”’ to follow in 
Somebody has said ** revenge 


is sweet,’’ and we take it that he understood a little 


>’ 99 


of ** human natur’. 





Miss Ann Lock’s department of the N. Y. Trojan 
has the following—** If any body wishes to run away 
with a sentimental specimen of womankind, we 
Apply soon.” 


know of an excellent opportunity. 
The question is, what is to he run away from. 





The Boston Post says a man ought to be ashamed 


‘of himself to ron away with another man’s wife, 


when there are so many maiden ladies all ready for a 


start. 





The following is a good hit at cheap calicoes 
** Fast colors, only seven cents a yard ’’— 
These colors, if they’re fast, are sure 
The cheapest of the day ; 


And fast they are! for fast they sell ; 
And fast they fade away,” 


True modesty blushes for every thing that is im 
False modesty is ashamed of every thing 





The path that leads to fortune too often passes 


through the narrow defiles of meanness, which a man 
se 
of exalted spirit cannot stoop to tread 
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THE FALLING LEAF. 


RY EMILY R. PAGE, 

'T is but a few short days ago, 

That green the leaves began to grow— 
That Nature, in her emerald dress, 
Appeared in summer loveliness > 

But few, indeed, have been the hours, 
Since sweetly bloomed the first bright flowers, 
Bedecki.-g hill and wooded steep, 

And springing where the waters deep 
Forever chant, in chorus sweet, 

The same wild song, with mirth replete. 


‘Tis Autumn time. The falling leas 

We watch with mingled joy and grief ; 

With noiseless wing they ’re stealing down— 
Green, pink and orange, red and brown: 

So silent, silent, down they come— 

Like spirit visits, ever dumb: 

Yet speaking all things to the soul, 

Q’er which they hold unseen control, 

They bid it from the dust arise, 

And soar in grandeur to the skies. 


When comes another welcome Spring, 
And al! around the grey hills ring 

With carols from the feather’d tribe, 
Who praises to their King ascribe, 

Fhe leafless trees will bud again, 
Beneath the warming April rain. 

Their coming forth with joy we ’Il hail, 
Uumindful that each hill and vale 

With withered leaves are covered o'er, 
That freshly grew one year before, 


We, like the leaves must pass away, 
4/ncared for by the light and gay ;— 

So let us live, while yet we can, 

That when we ’ve measured out our span— 
if then no glorious meed of fame 

Attaches to our humble name, 

Let not one bitter, keen reproach 

Upon our memory e’er encroach ; 

But let our deeds bv peaceful rest 

And quiet slumber then be blest. 


Bradford, Oct., 1848, 
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BILL BUNKER’S BLUNDER. 


The following capital story is told by Hon. | 


D. P. Thompson, in his interesting volume 
entitled “Locke Amsden, or the School- 
master.” Locke is in search of a school to 
keep, and on the way to a place called the 
Horn of the Moox, where he has heard of an 
“opening.” He meetsa man who informs 
him that Bill Bunker is the committee man, 
that he lives “ right on the road, about half a 
mile ahead,” and that his place of residence 
may be known from the fact that his name 
“is chalked on a sort of a shop looking 
building, which he uses for a store.” The 
narrative proceeds as follows : 


He rode on, and soon reached a rongh built 


but substantial looking farm house, with sun- 
26 


, which it was devoted. 


the company. 
‘the defendant, whose composed look and oc 
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‘ dry out buildings, on one of which he read, 
as he had been told he might, the name of 
the singular occupant. In the last named 
building, he at once perceived that there was 
a gathering of quite a number of individuals, 


the nature of which was explained to him by 
_the hint he bad received from his informant 


on the road. And tying his horse he joined 
several who were going in, and soon found 
himself in the midst of the company assem- 


‘bled in the low, unfinished room that consti- 


tuted the interior; as parties, witnesses and 
spectators of a Justice’s court, the ceremonies 


_of which were about to be commenced. There 


were no counters, counting room, nor desk ; 


‘and a few broad shelves, clumsily put up on 


one side, afforded the only indication observ- 
able in the interior of the room of the use to 
On these shelves 
were scattered, at intervals, bunches of hoes, 
axes and bed cords, and such articles as are 
purchased by those who purchase little, while 
casks of nails, grindstones, quintals of dried 
salt fish, and the like, arranged round the 
room on the floor, made up the rest of the 
owner’s merchandise, the annual supply of 
which, it appeared, he obtained in the cities 


every winter in exchange for products of his 
‘farm; ever careful, like a good political econ- 
' omist, that the balance of trade should not be 
/ against him. 
the room were now occupied by the justice ; 
the heads of casks, grindstones, or bunches 


The only chair and table in 


of rakes, answering for seats for the rest of 
On the left of the justice sai 


casignal knowing smile, seemed to indicate 
his confidence in the strength of his defence, 
‘or consciousness of possessing some secret 
‘advantage over his opponent. On the other 
hand sat Bunker, the plantiff in the suit. 
Ascertaining from the remarks of the by- 


‘ standers his identity with the committee-man 


he had become so curious to see, Locke fel] 
to noting his appearance closely, and the re- 
sult was, on the whole, a highly favorable 
prepossession. He was a semarkably stout, 
hardy looking man ; and although his features 
were extremely rough and swarthy, they yet 
combined to give him an open, honest and 
very intelligent countenance. Behind him, 
as backers, were standing in a group three or 
four of his sons, of ages varying from fifteen 
to twenty, and of bodily proportions, promis- 
ing anything but disparagement to the Her- 
culean stock from which they originated. 
The parties were now called and sworn, 
when Bunker, there being no attorneys em: 
‘ ployed to make two hours speeches on pre; 
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liminary questions, proceeded at once to the 
merits of the case. He produced and spread 
open his account book, and then went on to 


wholly by hieroglyphics, generally designa- 
ting the debtor by picturing him out at the 
top of the page with some peculiarity of his 
person or calling. In the present case, the 
debtor, who was a cooper, was designated by 
ihe rude picture of a man in the act ofhoop- 
ing a barrel; and the article charged, there 
being but one item in the account, was placed 
immediately beneath, and represented by a 
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; 
: 
> 


show his manner of charging, which was. 


—- ar 


announced that he felt bound to give jude 
ment to the defendant for his costs. 

“ Judged and sworn out of the whole of it, 
as lama sinner!” cried the disconcerted 
Bunker, after sitting a moment, working his 
rough features in indignant surprise ; “ yes, 
fairly sworn out of it, and saddled with a bil! 
of costs to boot! But I can pay it; so reckon 
it up, Mr. Justice, and we will have it squar- 
ed on the spot. And, on the whole, I am not 
sure but a dollar is well spent, at any time, in 
finding out a fellow to be a scoundrel who 


‘has been passing himself off among people 


circular figure, which the plaintiff said was} 


intended for a cheese, that bad been sold to 
the defendant some years before. 


‘Now, Mr. Justice,” said Bunker, after ' 
explaining, in a direct, off hand manner, his | 


peculiar method of book keeping-—‘‘ now, the 
article here charged, the man had—lI will, 
and do swear to it; for here it is in black and 
white. And I having demanded my pay, 
and he having not only refused it, but denied 
ever buying the article in question, I have 


brought this suit to recover my just due. And. 


now I wish to see if he will get up here in 
court under oath. If he will, let him; but 
the Lord have mercy en his soul !” 


“ Well, sir,” replied the defendant, rising 
promptly, “ you shall not be kept from having 
your wish a minute; for I here, under oath, 
do swear that I never bought or had a cheese 
of you in my life.” 

“Under oath of God, you declare it do 
you?” sharply asked Bunker. 

“ [ do, sir,” firmly answered the other. 

*“ Well, well,” exclaimed the former, with 
looks of utter astonishment, “I would not 
have believed that there was aman in all of 
the Horn of the Moon who would dare to do 
that!” 


After the parties had been indulged in the 
usual amount of sparring for such occasions, 
the justice interposed and suggested, that as 
the oaths of the parties were at complete issue 
the evidence of the book itself, which he 
seemed to think was entitled to credit, would 
turn the scale in favor of the plaintiff, unless 
the defendant could produce sume rebutting 
testimony. Upon this bint, the latter called 
up two of his neighbors, who testified in his 
behalf, that he himself always made a_suffi- 


cient supply of cheese for his family ; and | 
that on the year. 


they were farther knowing, 
of the alleged purchase, instead of buying, 
he actval!y sold a quantity of the article. 
Thisevidence seemed to settle the question 
in the mind of the justice; and he uuw soon 





for an honest man,” he added, pulling out his 
purse, and angrily dashing the required sum 


; down upon the table. 


«“ Now, Bill Bunker,” said the defendant, 
after very cooly pocketing the costs, “ you 
have flung out a good deal of your stuff here 
and I have borne it without getting riled a 
hair; forl saw all the time that you, correct 
as folks generally think you—that you diJn’t 
know what you was about. But now itis all 
fixed and settled, I am just going to convince 
you thatI am not quite the one that has 
sworn to a perjury in this ’ere business.” 

“ Well, we will see,” rejoined Banker, eye- 
ing his opponent with a iook of mingled doubt 
and defiance. 

‘“ Well, we will see,” responded the other, 
determinedly ; “‘ we will see if we can’t mako 
youeat your own words. But I want first to 
tell you where you missed it. When you 
dunned me, Bunker, for the pay for a cheese, 


/and I said I never had one of you, you went 
‘ off a little too quick ; you called me a liar 


before giving me a ‘chance to say another 
word. And then I thought I would let you 
take that name back. If you had held ona 
minute, without breaking out so upon me, I 
should have told you all about it, and you 
would have got your pay on the spot; but— 
but e 
“Pay,” fiercely interrupted Bunker, “ then 
you admit you had a cheese, do you ?” 

‘No, sir, l admit no such thing,” quickly 
rejoined the former; forI still say I never 
had acheese of youin the world. But I 
did have a small grindstone of you at the 
time, and at just the price you have charged 
tor your supposed cheese—and here is your 
money for it. Now, Bunker, what do you 
say to that ?” 

“ Grindstone—cheese—cheese—cheese— 
grindstone!” exclaimed the now evidently 
nonplussed and doubtful Bunker, taking a 
few rapid turns about the room, and occasion- 
ally stopping at the table to scrutinize anew 
his hicroglyphical charge; “I must think 
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this matter over again. 
cheese—grindstone. Ah! I have it; but 
may God forgive me for what I have done ! 
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Grindstone— | 


{t was a grindstone, but I forgot to make a 


hole in the middle for the crank.” 

Upon this curious development, as will be 
readily imagined, the opposing parties were 
not {ong in effecting an amicable and satisfac- 
tory adjustment. And in a short time the 
company broke upand departed, all obviously 
much pleased at the singular but happy re- 
sult of the lawsuit. 
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THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS. 


Every reader is familiar with the story of 


the mutineers of the Bounty, and the singu- | . 
\ ‘ ; hich | “o aaa ©" jas I thought useful, and such suggestions as 
ar circumstances which ted to the formation | would, of course, be for their advantage. 


of a settlement on Pitcairn’s Island, where | 


the patriarch John Adams taught a commu- 
nity of South Sea Islanders to live in Arca- 
dian simplicity and virtuous bliss. 
a few years some reports have prevailed 
which indicated an unfavorable change in the 
condition of these interesting people. 
we are gratified to learn that these are with- 
out foundation, and that the simple hearted 
Islanders still maintain their innocent man- 
ners, and happy ignorance of luxury and 
vice. 
worid where the benefits of civilization pre- 
vail without any of its evils. The following 
is the most recent description of the Pitcairn 
community. It is furnished by Capt. Worth 
of the British ship Calypan, who visited the 
island in March of the present year. 
eld sailor’s eyes appear to have quite run 
over at the sight of such a picture of happi- 
ness : 


The | 


casks of salt beef and pork, implements of 
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fine race, and the women and children very 
pretty, and their manners really of a superior 
order, and smiling and joyous. Crime seems 
to be unknown, and if there is really true 
happiness on earth, it is surely theirs. 

The island is romantic and beautiful, the 
soil of the richest description, yieldidg almost 
every tropical fruit and vegetable,—in short 
it is a little paradise. 

I examined their laws, added a few to them, 
assembled them all in the church,and addres- 


' sed them, saying how gratified I’was to find 


them in the happy state they were ; advising 


_them to follow in the steps of virtue and 
rectitude they had hitherto done, and they 
; would never want the sympathies of their 
‘countrymen, the English, who were most 


interested about them. Iadded such advice 


It was really affecting to see these primitive 
and excellent people, both old and young, 
140 in the whole, looking up to me and al- 


.,. | most devouring all Il said, with eager atten- 
Within ! - : - 


/ tion, and with scarcely a dry eye among them, 


, and, “ albeit unused to the melting mood,” | 
; found a moisture collecting in my own eyes 


But ! 


which I could scarcely restrain, they were so 
grateful, so traly thankful for all the kind- 
nesses that had from time to time been shown 


, them, and the interest in their welfare shown 


| 


i 


by us and our counirymen. I had all the 
men and most of the women on board, but 


There seems to be one spot in the. there was such a sea that the poor girls were 


, dreadfully sea sick. 


I fired some guns and 
let off rockets on the night of our departure ; 
and they returned the compliment by firing 
an old honey combed gun belonging to the 
Bounty. 

I set them completely up; gave them 100 
pounds of powder, ensign and union jack, 


agriculture of all kinds, clothes, books, &c., 


and sailed on the evening of the llth for 


: Tahiti. 


I never was so gratified by such a visit, } 
and would rather have gone there than to} 


any part of the world. They are the most 
interesting, contented, moral, and happy peo- 
yle that can beconceived. Their delight at 
our atrival was beyond anything. The peace, 
comfort, strict morality, industry, and exces- 
sive cleanliness and neatness that was appa- 


as | was unprepared to witness. Their learn- 
ing and attainments ia general education and 


/ oth! 





The 4th of March next will come on the 
It occurs on Sunday. Such a circum- 


/stance has happened but once under the 


information were really astonishing. All 
- y : ry" 
dressed in English style. The men area’ 


, 1877. 
rent about everything around them, was such ! 


present constitution—that was in 1821. It 
will not take place again, after 1849, until 
The days of the week and leap year 
cause the interval of twenty-eight years. 
Scven times four are twenty-eight, according 
to the best spelling book in towa—and that is 
Orimsby’s! 
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and blessings to the social family circle. The coun- 
‘try girl, we love her, perhaps a cerlain one more 
Lo! atthe couch where infant beauty sleeps, ; 
; ‘than another; and asa class why should we not? 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps, Why dheeld ast uh? Ghat : tificial 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, } haere ~ J - ye oo i — a 
Smile 6n her slurhbering child with pensive eyes, | —®™ere beauty in form, without mind vd ideas of 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy— her own to judge of good and bad, or a disposition to 
‘* Sleep, image of thy father, sfeep, my boy, feel and bear in adversity, the sorrows and misfor- 
No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine— tunes common to mankind. It is such an one that 
No sigh that rends a father’s heart and mine. becomes a true help-mate to her companion; nor 
Bright as his manly sire the son shall be fears nor shrinks to share with him, if be it must, her 
! , ‘ ; . . ° 
wa form paw cme : no Pn os he : ‘* hoge upon the grind-stone ’’ half the time. It is 
by fame, t by Wert as thy Glial love at last such, and such only that become ali encouragement 
Shall soothe his aching heart for all the past— ; . a : 
' and assistance in that fearful hour of adversity when 
With many asmile my solitude repay, he} “ol Pig i nd of 
And chase the world’s ungenerous scorn away, the heart sic sens, and the desponding mind 0 even 
And say, when summoned from the world and thee stern and ambitious men, though fearing or scorning 
I lay my head beneath the willow tree, , to ask the assistance of a brother, accepts with out- 
Wilt thou, sweet mourner, at my stone appear, ; stretched hands and trembling, lisping thanks, hex 
And soothe my parted spirit lingering near ? , profiered and voluutary offerings, her sympathies and 
Oh, wilt thou come at evening hour to shed , kindling beams of encotragement. 
The tears of memory o’er my narrow bed 1 These, too, are the moments that alone try the fe- 
Vj ink ’ r -line ° ° ° 
With aching temples on the hand reclined, } male, that are capable of bringing into play her trae, 
Muse on the last farewell I leave behind, ; ; a ; 
7 noble and peculiar qualities. If she pass them like 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low id ; ‘ed | ail bh 
And think on all miy love, and all my woe?” gold seven times trie in the fiery furnace, the pearls 
of the ocean and diamonds of earth, are not more 
sparkling and valuable; and we will add, that few 


men find themselves so perverse or strong as to with- 


" 
THE TOWN BELLE. foe ! papa soe aA 
, . } stand her cou In i : 
flow grandly mistaken are those who admire the } _ . Ne SERRE, SE GUNG & CUyeaaes Soe 2 
J : ., }herinfluence. But, young man, where do you find 
pent up life of the city maiden, when compared with ; ag . , 
; these qualities? We tell you, seldom inthe idle city 
the rustic cOuntry girl. True, one may resemble the ; bell ie" Lg hap ag ' 
lily, but the other flvals the rose. One ia pale and ; °°) °> YCts ON'en, Our wore Tor I, in the country Jase, 
: s | , ; born and bred to the realities of this life. 
sickly, requiring constant excitement to cause a 
) 
? 


THE MOTHER’S HOPE. 


~~ 











blush, or a happy, joydus expression; the other, rud- . — : ver . 

dy, hale and hearty, teasing tho morning birds in her . I ARTICULAR NOTICE. 

early rambles. The dine drinks ice ereama, lemon- ; With this number we close the sixth volume of the 
} Green MountainGem. Our subscribers and friends 


ades and tea; the other sparkling water and pure | hes 
milk. ‘The one spins yarn upon the street's harden- | have our hearty thanks for their liberal and constant 
patronage thus far. We shall still strive to merit ita 


ed pavement, and reels it upon the winding stairs of ; ‘ : 
towering brick and mortar palaces, or the giddy | CORRERAOS, For the coming year some important 
features will be added to the work, and among them 


as she sings the ! we may mention that an addition wil! be made to the 


maze of the Polka’s whirling dance; while the oth- ; 
er, with the distaff in her hands, j 
; number of its pages, while the postage on it will be 


sweet melody of cheerfulness and contentment, } 
; reduced. It should never have been charged with 


moulds the pliant flax to ndture’s design; forming | va 
ile heart dnd mind to correspond with liet odtward | ™0re thau newspaper postage, but the parsimony of 


foems end loveliliets: some Postmasters would not allow it to pass so. ‘I'o 
We havo heard the city belle Joast thut she “ was obviate this difficulty the Gem will not be stitched 
titore delicate than the country girl °—nay, farther, ; in covers, but our friends should stitch the numbers 
that “she had nevér beeti into her father’s kitchen.’? 25 80" 28 received, and thus they may preserve 


_ | them. 
We certainly thought she could not say so of bis ; 


purse or the physician’s care. 
; i ; mitti i i : 
Young mah, we ask you, do you really admire the the importance of re nitting what is due immediately 
; We cannot live on air alone. In all cases eend the 


delicate constitutions of your female friends? If you ' Tipe mig tl tga ay f 
, oney i er mail, e ° , - 
are a man of sénse, we know your answer is no; | MOBeY 24 teller, by mas Pee SP ene 
veyance. 


and that the form and beauty composed of silks, sat- 
ins and jewelry, and cheeks made rosy by paints, } The Gem will be continued to subscribers as usual, 
are not mostly praised or sought after by you, or by | unless ordered to be discontiuued before the first of 
véu expected to bring bliss to the fireside, or comforts ' January. 





We trust that every subscriber in arrears, will feel 
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= Green Artountain Gem: a 


Edited by A. B. F. Hildreth. 
2 IPBUP POLPIZG WOR 2828. 


| Five years have now elapsed since the establishment of the Garren Moun- 
. TAIN Gem; and, although it commenced with not a solitary subseriix ’, itnow 
numbers several thousands, and the names on its subscription list are 


Coustantly Lncreasiny. 

We enter upon the sixrm votume of our monthly journal with renewed 
exertions,—hopes more ardent,—and prospects brightened. We have in- 
deed occasion to be grateful for the rapidly increasing patronage extended 
to us by a iiberal and 

Enlightened Public. 

The Gem will continue, as Woseat to be issued on the first of each month 
in pamphlet form, each number containing twenty-four large octavo pages, 
neatly printed on fine white paper, wiih new type, erm bellished with 

Superb and Costly Engravings! 
and stitched in a handsome colored cover. We shall constantly strive to 
improve our magazine in the interest and intrinsic worth of the articles 
embraced in its pages, as well as in the beauty of its mechanical execution. 
It will embrace original and selected tales, poetry, biographical sketches of 
eminent men and women, amusing and dangerous adventures, moral and 
religious essays, extracts from new publications, historical reminiscences, 
traveling sketches, philosophical, moral, literary and scientific dissertations, 
&c., &e. ., combining a vast amount of information on thousands of subjects 
that are of 
Enterest and Profit to the General Reader. 

While utility shall be uppermost in ti.» mind of the editor, he will 
endeavor to AMUSE AS WELL AS INSTRUCT, believing that che 
fulness is essential to happiness; yet in all his labors to serve the pul 
he will most scrupulously avoid every thing that can corrupt the ta: 
offend the most fastidious. He will also be equally careful to exclu: 
party or sectarian articles, applying the energy he may possess to th 
eral good of the public. He has availed himself of the assistance of a n. 


ber of CONTRIBUTORS, 


both ladies and gentlemen, who possess acknowle dpéd literary talents, - 
whose producions sha!l be considered not inferior to those uf the most p. 
minent writers of the dav. 

When the efforts that will be made to enhance the value ot the publication 
are regarded together with the great amount of reading matter and the tri- 
fling expense at which it is afforded, surely every one will feel the importance 
not only of patronizing the work himself but of influencing others to do the 


same. 

With these brief remarks the Green Mountain Gem is confidently offer- 
ed to te lovers of polite literature, of both sexes and all classes, as a work 
admirably fitted for the parlor, or for a companion of the worthy and indastri- 
ous laborer, calculated ‘s while away many an hour in an agreeable manner 
that might otherwise be spent far less profitably. 


Price---$1,50 2 year, or $1,00 if paid in advance. 
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> All letters and communications should be addressed, postpaid, 


A. B. F. HILDRETH. 


Bradford, Vt. 
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